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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The pablicatlon of the Second Edition of the Rise of iSc CBtisUan Power in India 
woold have filven the Pablhher unalloyed pleasure If Its distinguished Author had lived 
o see It In the hands of the public But unhappily he died unexpectedly before even 
half the book had been printed leaving all those who knew him and his work In 
different fields of knowledge to mourn Hs loss* 

In spite of falling eyesight the Author had revhed the book for this edition before 
setnllng It to the press* He omitted some passages which were superfluous or were 
mere repetitions. The chapter on colonization of India by Europeans was omitted 
because after die pubikatlon of the first edition of this worC the Author had published 
a separate book devoted to that soHoct Addlrions were made here and there to make 
the book more complete. Some mistakes In the statement of facts and In dates etc* 
have been corrected. 

In the present edition the book has been profusefy illustrated and some maps have 
been Inserted In the first edition In five volumes there was no Index. A so mew hat 
elaborate Index has been added to this edition* All these It Is hoped will add to the 
attraction and usefulness of the work. 

Though on account of the revision the additions to the tort, the lllustrsUons the 
maps and the Index, the book Is altogether larga and more satlsfaclory than when 
originally published the price has been reduced from Rs 25 to Rs. 15 The Publiiher 
trusts that this reduction In prkc will bring the book within the reach of a wider drclc 
of readers than before 
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PREFACE 


I Materials for the History of British India 

'^htory must from Hme to rime be rewritten, not beeause many new facts hive been dbeovereL 
but new aspects come Into view becanse the participant In the prosnm of an aje |s led 

to stai>dpotnts from wbkh the past can be regarded and loa^ In a novel manner" — Goethe. 

so far has been the most Immoral and perveitinB branch of rrtoaUrre. It exalts fffced 
ar>d wholesale tmnticf when creedy and morderous lusts arc satlsflcd In the names of natlcroL 
Fraud Is taken as evidence of dever diploma^ Vhat b counted Immoral down below b held 
admirable In Courts and on Thrones." — W Hervi. 

'THbtory b not mainly a idcnce which jwxecds by anaJyab • H Is the attempt to collect c™ 
af rang e In a Irvtng plc^re an enomoui mats of dctalU. Too rijld dtUnHIons, like lines wWch are 
too hard and marked sgoTI the to£w effect" 

— Mer’ s History of European Thought In the Nineteenth Century VoL I P ^ 

"1 have learnt tnat In mathematics we have to rejy on ocnhis In physics on ex p er i m en t. In law 
human and divfnc, on authority IN HlSTOfiJ^ ON TESTIMONY" — LdbnlU. 

"Ve must try to separate fktion from tahlflcatlo^ and strain our gaze to as to recognbC the 
hneaments ol trutii hberated from those retouchings. The removal of “the fabulous the destruction 
of what is decoying, rnay satisfy the altic h oily desires to expose a deceptive story The 

hbtoriao, however requires something positive i he most dbeover at least some probable connectloa 
artd ptA a more plaastble narrative In the place of that which be has had to secrllkc to Ms 
conviction."— Niebah r 

A ^ood historian should consult authors who have spolccn of events the archives 
in which unpublished documents axe found newspapers private letters memoirs and 
even tradition He has to gather probablltfcs from every source and then compare these 
probabilities and wel^h and discuss them before d^dlnj Unfortunately Indio does 
not possess a reliable history of her past or even of modem times. It Is not necessary 
to refer to the period of remote antt^Ity During the British period of her existence 
India has not produced any one who would taVc the trouble of writing a true history 
of her past and present To expect a true and reliable history of India from the 
natives of England is almost an Impossibility t Thb Is not to be wondered at "Politics 
and history" wrote the learned Professor Sir J A Seeley "arc only different aspects of 


Tlegwffmg tue waift ol • proper ■tfbtory of Irdand, ltdey wfile* 

"That proportion of the rutiontl talent and tdiolarthlp which ought In every country to be 
devoted to dodditlng the national history has In Ireland not been so employed. Irish hbtofy 
U shamefully chaotic, uodigested offd unaaborated and it presents In this resp^ a most hurallW 
Ing contrast to the hhtory of Scotland. The explanation Is very obvious. For a long period the 
d«es who possessed almost a monopoly of education and wealth regarded them^ves as o 
«*rri*OT\ (n a foreign and a conquered country The highest literary Wcr\t was accordingly 

diverted to other dnmodi and Irish history has passed to a lamentable extent Into the hand* of 
rcilgiotts pdemks, of dishonest partinm and of ha!f>educatcd and aucritical enthusiasts." 

— Lecky s Hbtory of England, second cdKkm Vol 11 (1875) page 283. 

t "EaA nation. In the main writes Its own history best . It best knows Its own land Its emm 
htttltutlom the relative Importance of Its own events the characters of Its own great men- But 
wch nation has Its peculiarities of view Its prefudlocs Its sdf love, which require to be corrected 
by the impartial or even hostile view of others" 

— GoldwM Smith s Lectures on the Study of History 2iid edition, pp 07-03. 

"Hbtory cannot furnish hs own Inducthr law An Induction to be sound most take In actually 
Or virtually all the fads before her VTiat Is past she knows In part what I* to come she know* 
Dot and can never know The scroll from whkJi she reads b bat half unrolled and what the erther 
half contains what even the next tine contains no one has yet been able to foretdL" — Ibid p 56- 
'"If an manldnd were one State, with one set of cnitoms one Uterature, one code of laws, »nd 
thb State became corr u pted what remedy what redemption would there be ? None but a convuWon 
which would rend the frame of sodety to pieces end deeply bijurt the moral life srhJdi sodcty 
^ designed to guard- Not only so bat the very Idea of poUtical Improvemoit might be lost, and 
^the world might become more dead than China. Nations redeem each other Tl^ pTe#«*ve 
for each other principles truths hopes stsplrations whidi committed to the keeping of one nittion 
^ly might, as frailty and error are conditions of man's being, become extinct for ever They oot 
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the same study''* The Iiabits of thought of the natives of England have been 
mainly formed by political life Hence the obser\'ations of Lecky arc exactly to the 
point In his work on Rationalism in Europe, Lccky writes 

"The object of the politician is expediency A disinterested love of truth can hardly co-cxist with 
a strong political spirit In all countries where the habits of thought have been mainly formed by 
political life, we may discover a disposition to make expediency the test of truth " 


The histories of India written by Englishmen arc onc-sided and not reliable It 
could not have been otherwise For, a true historian should be a philosopher, which 
the English arc not 

■'The object," writes Lccky, "of the philosopher is truth , Nothing can be 
more fatal in politics than a preponderance of the philosophical spmt It is probable 
that the capacity for pursuing abstract truth for its own sake, winch has given German 
thinkers so great an ascendancy in Europe, is in no slight degree to be attributed to 
the political languor of their nation" 

If the English were to turn philosophers, then the political languor of their nation 
would set in Even their greatest philosopher, Herbert Spencer, whom John Stuart 
Mill styled "the boldest thinker that English speculation has yet produced," was not 
free from the bias of political spirit This has been proved to demonstration by the 
late Amencan socialist writer, Henry George, in his work, named "A perplexed 
philosopher" It is not politically expedient and it is not to their interest that 
Englishmen should write a true account of the history of India It is unfortunate also 
that Indians have not written any complete history of their country' 

English authors have spread erroneous views of Indian history', have told their talc 
very prettily, and in a way which pleases the taste of their country'men and country- 
women, and that class of readers have accepted it, true or false It is, therefore, that 
Indian authors have an uphill fight to wage, for they have to champion truth against 


falsehood 

But the difficulties of the Indian historian of the British period are much increased 
by the fact that most of the political events and transactions of that period have been 
described by Englishmen "It has become almost a proverb," writes Freeman, 


"that no two cyc-witnesscs describe the same event in exactly the same way" f 

A very little thought will bring any of you to sec that absolute certainty is unattainable 
by the very best historical evidence Be the witness who he may, there is always the possibility 
both of error and of falsehood The geologist may err in interpreting the witness of the 
rocks , but the rocks themselves can neither err nor he Now, not only may the historian err in 


only raise each other again when fallen, they save each other from falling They support each 
other's steps by sympathy and example j they moderate each other's excesses and extravagances and 
keep them short of the fatal point by the mutual action of opinion, when the action of opinion is 
not shut out by despotic folly" Ibid, p 71 

"History is a series of struggles to elevate the character of humanity in all its aspects, religious, 
intellectual, social, political, rising sometimes to an agony of aspiration and exertion, and frequently 
followed by lassitude and relapse, as great moral efforts arc in the case of individual men Those 
who espouse the theory of necessary developments as the key to history are driven to strange 
consequences" Ibid,, p 95 

* Professor Goldwin Smith, as quoted by Freeman, also considered "history but past politics, 
'and that politics are but present history" Freeman's Methods of Historical Study, page 8 

Hence the people reared on politics very often make "history the prostitute of politics" 

t EyE 'W^ITNESSES NOT ALWAyS TRUSTWORTHy 

"My faith in historical narrative, founded in anything else than personal observation, has been 
greatly shaken by the numerous instances in which, during the present campaigns, anecdotes ap- 
parently trustworthy, have subsequently appeared untrue The information I collected, to add to 
my own observation of the events just narrated, did not always bear sifting and several particulars 
were given me by eye-witnesses, who had the best opportunities of watching the course of events, 
which an examination of the ground convinced me were erroneous In these moments of intense 
interest and excitement, the imagination has undue sway, and gapj are filled up by suppositions 
adopted merely for their plausibility and convenience, till it is difficult to separate fact from fiction, 
and the whole ^sumes the coherent and circumstantial air of perfect truth " 

— ^From Hamleys Campaign of Sebastopol, 1855. 
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lfrterpfetif»B the wttncii of recofdi but the records themreJvcs m*y dthcr cn or He Vc 
cmiKrt be sore of the post because to evWcnce depends on the hoiTsan vHI to fix what shall be 
said to hive ha ppened " 

Imagine the difflcaltics then of the historian who has to sift truth from e mass of 

records xrrltten by men of a race and creed who having been nurtured on politics 

define history to be "past politics" and therefore arc not guided by "a disinterested 
love of truth" in writing history for If not they themselves at last their friends 
relatives and predecessors played a conspicuous part In the "past politics" of Ind[a.t 

The historian must not oe only a mere chronicler of facts and events and make his 
mind simply the mirror of reality but he should possess the qualifications of a 
philosopher and scientist He should observe and record facts and also try to 

explain them. Like a sdentbt he should attempt the classification gerreraliratlon and 

explanation of facts and endeavour to detect in past events the expression of general 


The foliowing opinion of the late Professor Huxley showing the reason why history cannot 
rink as a science should be borne in mind by all those who rtid Indlon hbfory stritten by Bntiih 
authors. Brftnh writer* of Indian hfatory not only lack In sympathy with but fcs fng Ignorant 
abo of the enstoms manners and languages of the natives of India, cannot fully understand thdr 
soda] institotiora arvd do ]astke to thdr morives and com p r e hend their peculiar sitoadons. Consc 
qucntly works on Indian History written by thm ore not trustworthy 

'T^or the most part, we learn history from the colorless compendrams or partisan briefs of mere 
sdiotar* who haw too little ocgualatance with practical life and tbo little Insight Into speculative 
prob lems to endentand that about which tb^ write. In hbtorica] sdcncc, as In all sciences 
which have to do wHh concrete pherKKnena, laboTatory practice b Indispensable and the 
laboratory practice of historical sdcTKre Is afforded on the one hand, by active social and 
p<Mltical life, and on the other by the study of those lendendcs and operations of the mind 
^ich embody themseivei In philosophical and theologlcBl systems. Thucydides and Todtia 
md to come nearer our own lime Hume and Grote, were mci of affairs and hod acquired, 
by direct contact with sodal and poHtlcil history In the making, the secret of ondcrstandlng how 
such history Is made." 

—Haxley* artide on Sdentifk and Pseudo sdentlllc RcaJbm In the Nindfcni/i Century for 
February IS87 

t bdleve H w«* a French Wng who wisHog to ccmsult some hbtortcal work adkd to hb 
Ifbrarian — 'Bring me ray liar The chtrsctcrlratlon was startling but not undeserved. The more 
we look round at the world s affair* and the statement* made about them by this or that doss 
of people, the mote we are Impressed by the difficulty and In some cases the hnpossibnity of 
getting at the essential fact*. 

"what must we think about hbtorical statement* at large ? Vhen t w el ve of England's chief 
newspaper* reproentiog oil parties Joined In ■ chorus of condemnation — when no newspaper 
was found whkh failed thus to Join In repTobatina the South fUnHed States) — a corsdestve proof 
of sympathetic fe^ng with the North was given- Yet in the North thb conclusive proof was 
foOowrf by diatribes against our assumed syropalhy with the South If this extreme jjerveTsIoo 
was possible In the days of a cheap Press ano easy coramunkatlori what wa* not possible In past 
days when the means of spreading Information were amoHer ^and the hatreds greater? Beyond 
accounts of kings rrfgrts of battles and of Incident* named in the chronicles of sH the 
nations coTxrmed we have nothing to depend on but treatJe* made to be broken despatches of 
co r rupt and Mng offldab gossiping lettea of coortkn and so forth How from these materials 
shall we dbtu the truth 7 — Herbert Spencer a Fad* and Comments. 


"Hod the facts of Hbtory been like the phenomena of the physkaJ world — hod It been possible 
to approach the stu^ of human nature whh minds unprefudlcen by passion or by sCTtimed — 
these venial teodendes to error would have soon corrected themselves. There would have been 
nothing to gain by mbreprescitatlon whetiier wllfol or onconscJocs arxl both alters and readers 
would have learnt to prefer truth to fletiem. They were far advanced on the right road, and they 
hod only to follow out cooipletelv the method on which they hod begun and Imagination would 
hove been redur^ to Its proper function of apprehending and realising the yitirte* of character 
and dreams tance* on whWi the correct ddineatfon of actions and events depend. — Froode. 

Again to quote the same author i — , , . . 

"Ve are as fer as ever from formitig impartial Judgment* and fad* partially stated are not 
fad* at all 

"But for the present I objed to oil historic*! theork*. I object to them as calculated to vhlete 
the observation of fad* without whkh *och speculations are not worth the paper on which they 
ore written. I said at the banning that oefther hWory nor any other knowledge, could be 
obtalT>ed except by sdentifle method*. .A surface which b perfectly smooth render* t»ck 

line for line the form* reflected on ft » but what kind of notion should we have of the fall moon 
and the stars If we had seen notHng but the image* of them on a lake which wa* rippled however 
f»hrtly by • breeze 7" — Froo^ 
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also 


f.ifttd with wh<it 
possess scientific 


principles and laws bke_^thc scientist, the historian also should frame hypotheses and 

theories to explain events" , 

No scientist can frame even plau^blc theories, unlc 
Tyndall styled scientific imagination The historian should , Hmrr 

Imagination^ to guide him in historical researches and in explaining events , lienee 
IMS not correct to say that history "can have no presuppositions, her province is o 
recall and to construct, and she demands from the historian to make his mind Mmpk 
the mirror of reality, the surrender of his judgment to the decree of the ages, n 
projection of his Lees into a region that has for evci Cnd 

creation, dead to the action and the storm of life, whose tranquil exp^anse no Lncatti 
of thought can ruffle, and when the charm is broken, the mirror is moved 

The possession of scientific imagination is absolutely necessary tor 
who aspires to write the Histoiy' of India during the period of Dritish supremacy 
work with insufficient and defectiv'e materials There arc missing links in 
evidence for the theory known as Darwin's, it is scientific imagination xvliicn is 
upon in filling up the hiatus So the historian of British India will have to 

missing links in the chain of evidence to explain historical events 
are many secret and confidential State documents vx'hich lie cannot easily get 
or get permission to publish § Of the published records n is only 
to say that they are not always absolutely trustvx'orthy Grant Duff in Ins 
of the Marathas," wntes — 

"The records of the Company s Government m India arc, probnWy, the bc't histojica! mntcnals in 
the world there we find the reasons for cver^’ iindcrtakinp ( the dchbcrations of the Council, 

the separate opinions of the members composing it, and their final judgement " 

The records of the East India Company, it is hardly ncccssaty' to repeat, arc not 
trustworthy Even Grant Duff admits that 

''■'many services, performed without any great degree of , exertion or ability, have, in consequence of 
their results been extravagantly praised, and give a tone to Indian dispatches which prejudices sober 
judgment "• * * § ** 


the historian 
for he has to 
the chain of 
indented 
face many 
for there 
access to, 
necessary 
"History 


• "Hypotheses are to be held provisionally, subject to modification and abandonment, in so 
far as they may from time to time prove inconsistent with the results of further cxpcnmcnial 
research On the other hand, when hypotheses embrace and cvpiain cxtcnsi\c ranges of pheneninn, 
when expenment confirms the results they foreshadow, when succcssnc discoveries raise Item 
higher and higher in the scale of probability, they lose more and more their pro\ision.il cliaractcr, 
and gradually assume the name and rank of theories till at Inst thej come to be embodied 

permanently among the recognised doctrines of philosophy and science ' — Professor Hofmann 

t The well-known historian Mommsen truly considered imagination to be '"Ihc author of all 
history as of all poetry" 

§ Sir William Foster's "A Guide to the India Office Records (I600-IS5S) ' sliows that there arc 
several thousands of volumes of Mss which have to be verj' oircfully and patiently gone through 
and edited by hundreds of competent scholars for publication If the w'ork be taken in hand in riglit 
earnest it will take five or six decades before these arc made accessible to tlic reading public interested 
in the Qinstian period of Indian History 

There are also Manuscript records in the British Museum as vvcll as in tlic Secretariats of the 
several provinces of this countiy Where arc the workers to use them ? But linvc W'C iililiecd to tlic 
tull all printed records which are now available m public libraries ? 

In concluding his "Annals of Orissa," Sir W W Hunter wrote — 

"in wnUng this book, a conviction has painfully forced itself home to my mind, that no permanent 

3 systematic survey of the Records on a much larger scale than any 

bmber in the forest, to drag 

LonVnf build It into a house, the result can scarcely hope to satisf^bc 

canons of art One is so clad to find materials for the edifice, as to be constantly tempted to 


time^raJ be than they deserve Small 

^ n soundness of the rafters and beams Until a division of labour 

^nterials being collected in India and then subjected to the Icisurciv action o( 
If permanent results will be obtained Under the present svstem 

in the eJd provf huS°fo!^^[han°fnLTa^^ skilfully than others , but their highest effoft will 

morestately and endmmredfc backwoodsmans cottage, destined to give way to 

p 278) mg eoitices, on the approach of an organized system of labour" (Vol II 

James Mill, father of the celebrated John Stuart Mill, whose History of British India Lord Macaulay 
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It must be remcmbcTcd that even In private conespondence Europeans have not been 
voy scrupulous In tlidr regard for truth. The late Principal Caird In his address on 
the sdcntlflc character of Bacon delivered to the students of the University of Glasgow 
on 20th November 1880 observed that 

"private letters and dlarks art iwt aNriys trustworthy exponents of character Many men postore 
BTtlflciaJIy even In their famfUtr co rr esp ondertcc, and the moral serttlmcnts and pious medjtatKjm 
of secret foumab arc not seldom composed with a half conscious view to posthumous reputation 
and the purposes of the biograpba" 

if private records arc not above suspicion how can one expect public and political 
rccor^ to be trustworthy and ^ reliable 7 One shoulch at the same time remember 
that "politics hath no conscience," Or as the historian Freeman has said 

"Vhen wc come to manifestoes, prodamatloM diplomatic documents which have not yet 
readied the stage of treaties the case U wholly different Hae wc arc in the very chosen region 
of Iks everybody Is by the nature of the case trying to overreach everybody dse." 

— ^Tbe Methods of Historical Study p 2S3. 

Then Freeman truly observes 

'yet they are Instructive lies i they are lies told by people who know the truth truth may even 
by varloos processes be got out of the lies > but h will not be got out of them by the process 
of believing them. He Is of chfldllke ifanpHctty Indeed who bdlevts every royal prodamstion or the 
preamble cif every Act of Parliament as Idling us not only what certain august persons dkl, but 
the motives wiikh led them to do ft" (bid, pp 158-P 

Thus then, the historian of British liKfla has to extract truth out of documents which 
lie. To do the task properly he has to draw upon Imagination and Intuition or inner 
consciousness In the same rnanner arvd to the same extent, as a sdcntlflc man does. 
But then history should not be built on the sands of theory and events should not 
be conceived to suit some favorite political doctrine or theory The historian should lay 
the foundation of his work on the solid rode of original research by patiently studying 
contemporary records whkh although they lie yet enable us to 

reach that high degre e of (Itaenhood which we all moral certainty that approach to certainty 
on which reasc^Ie men are content to act even In the gravest coDccms of life. And this 
Und of evidence, evidence on which rciai act every day evidence on which we stake oor f oi iu nei 
OUT honor and oor lives is the kh>d of evidence whkh we get in our bbtona] studies Our 
evidence then for the facts of our branch of knowledge or science b less strong than the evidence 
for the facts of some other brandiei But do we not nevertheless know more than some of 
our nelghbourf os to the causes of the facts wtith which wc deal 7 Surely we know more about 
the h uman wQI than we know about Force And we con after all make some Inferences 

from the course of those affairs we can lay down some rules which may almost be called laws 
and of wblch 1 venture to think that we can sec the why and because more dearly than wc can 
In the case of physlca] Uww. If mind b higher than matter If moral causes arc higher than 

physkal for that very reason they come less ttn^ the dominion of rigid rules i theh dctafb are 
by reason of the very height of the sublect, less certain than the detafli of those studio which 
deal with lower subfects " Freeman • Methoos of Hbtorlcal Study pp LSI U4. 


considered to be the greatest hbtorical work wdifeh has appeared In our language since that of 
Gibbon," speaks In the following terms of the truthful character of the records of the East India 
Company — ‘^nder the skftl which tne Court of Directors have all along dbplayed In supproslng such 
Information as they wbh^ not to appear" etc 

In the advertbement to the Second Edition of "A History of the Sikhs by Captain Joseph Davey 
Cunningham" Peter Cuninlngham under whose supervWon It was published in wrote — 

"The printed materiab for the recent Hbtory of India are not of that character on which historians 
can reiy State Parpers presented to the people by both houses of PBrUainent, have been altered to 
suit the temporary views of pontical warfare or abridged out of mlstakw regard to the tender 
feelings of simrivoTi." 

To support hb contention the EdKor quoted the following passage from Kayes Hbtory of the 
Afghan war 

"The character and career of Alexander Bumes have both been misrepresented in those collections 
of State Papers which are srrpposed to fumbh the best materials of hbtory but which are often only 
one sided compilations of gaibled documents — counterWts which the mhibterial stamp forces Into 
onrency. defrauding a present generation and handing down to posterity a chain of dangerous Iks." 
(Kaye Afghanistan II 18) 

Con temp or ar y writers do not. It fa stated get beyond mere records of evenb records at 
cmee one-shfed Incomplete, and confusing. It b indeed necessary to have the records In great 
mraiber and variety i beamse the true and real record can only be given by him who combines all 
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Contemporary records, written by Indians and uninfluenced by foreigners, arc very 
valuable and tmstworthy historical evidence, and these f 4Jt 

credit than they have hitherto received These contemporary records should lorm what 
Freeman stykd^"Original Authorities" Indian History dunng the British period should 
be studied these original authonties as far as available Original authorities have 
been defined by the above-named author to be those writers from whom we have no 
appeal " Thus then the records written by Indians form original authorities tor Kntish 
Indian History These records should be compared and deductions and historical 
inferences should be drawn from them with great judgment and intelligence 

Then again some importance should be attached to traditions, legends and anccdoto 
Historical criticism demands that great caution should be exercised in handling legends 
and anecdotes Very possibly these have to be rejected altogether, but in doing so, 
some truth is also likely to oe cast aside Regarding anecdotes. Freeman has truly 
observed that 


"they are so largely improved m passing from hand to hand, the bright side of one man, the dark 
side of another, has its hue so carefully heightened, the probabilities of time and place arc so 
utterly forgotten in the various stages of improvement, that a mere anecdote, as it commonly reaches 
us, 15 worth very little In theory the anecdote is part of our contemporary materials, in practice 
it IS very seldom so" 


The same observations apply equally to legends and traditions 

To the historian of India under the European Christians, treaties arc of the highest 
importance History should be studied with their help To quote Freeman, 

"treaties arc not meant to deceive as to mere facts j each side commonly knows the facts too 
well for that For its own purpose therefore a treaty ranks among sources of the very highest 
authority for historical knowlede" 

Freeman warns us against placing much faith in the language of the treaties He 
writes 


""When the parties to a treaty make any very exalted professions as to their motives, when they 
express any very fervent affection either towards each other or towards each other's subjects, wc 
feel somewhat as a wary magistrate feels when counsel begins to take a very high moral tone j he 
knows that there is some hole in the argument, and he looks about to see where the hole is " 


It IS on these lines and with these historical materials, then, that the history of 
British India should be studied The records bearing on Indian history, written by 
Englishmen and other Christians, should be made use of with the precaution- vnd 
warnings set forth obove 

'^hy the task of writing a true history of British India is a very difficult one has 
been thus mentioned by Sir W Hunter in the London Times of February, f8C7 — 
"A true history of the Indian people under British rule has still to be pieced together fiom the 
archives of a hundred distant record rooms, with a labour alipost beyond the powers of any single 
man, and at an expense almost beyond the reach of any ordinary private fortune " 


these many records into one, who avoids the errors arising from special points of view, from 
narrowness of outlook, from individual ignorance, blindness, or prejudice Still, in spite of such defects, 
the contemporary records will always remain the most valuable sources for the ftiture historian who 
mav succeed in sifting their various testimonies, combining and utilising them to produce a fuller 
and more consistent picture of the bygone age" 

— Merz's Histoiy' of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Vol I, p 6 

Max Muller took great pains to prove that the Hindus are not blackguards 
have been misrepresented to be by many Christian missionaries and Anglo-Indians 
Truthful character of the Hindoos," should be read by all those who have 
regarding the veracity of the Hindoos Max Muller concludes his lecture, above 
follownng terms — 

No one ever accused them (i c , Hindus) of falsehood There must surely be some ground for 
..JT' ’fu Iktf remark that is frequently made by travellers in foreign countnes, even in our 

umc, that their inhabitants invariably speak the truth Read the accounts of English travellers in 
r. ncc, and you \vnll find very little said about French honesty and veracity, while French accounts 
of E^nghnd arc seldom without a fling at Perfide Atbion 1" 

« regard for truth, therefore, they did not attempt to write History 

the prostitute of politics," on the lines of the historians of the Chnstian countries of 


and liars, as they 
His lecture on the 
the least suspicion 
referred to, m the 
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Lor<l Ro«bcry wnting of the Irish question says "It (the Irish question) has 
never passed Into history for It has never passed out of politics," But the Indian 
question that is the process by which India passed Into the hands of the Europeans 
has only rarely gone through politics* that Is ft only rarely formed the subject of 
contemporary party strife. Party politics greatly help history for It Is In this manner 
only th^ all the facts of a ease are brought to light and thus history is written In all 
Its true bearings. No period of British rule In India, excepting that of the administration 
of Varren Hastings h^ ever been subjected to minute scrutiny by the Mtty polltidans 
of ^gland Indian questions never Interested the people or the TOlitical leaders of 
Englarii The easiest way to dear the Houses of the English Parliament of thdr 
members and spectators Is to discuss any Indian question there. No sooner Is any 
Indian question brought for discussion before a House than the members run in haste 
out of me prednets of Parliament It has been a wdl known that ScCTCtancs of 
State for India have, session after session presented thdr annual Indian Budget to empty 
Houses. Such bdng the fac^ It Is rw wonder that the construction of the History of 
!n^ during British rule is so very difficult, because the materials 'are wairtlng The 
records are not to be rdlcd upon because they were wntten by Christians who took 
pride In painting non-Christians In the blackest color possible. So the British Penod 
of Indian History can never be perfect. If we confine our attention to and place 
Implicit faith In the contemporary records by the British '^c have to challenge the 
truthfulness of those records and not only critically but sceptically examine thdr 
contents. 

It was not difficult for Washington Irving and Prescott to write true acojunts of 
the conquest of the different countries of America by the Christian Spaniards but It 
would not be easy for any one to write a true history of the acquisition of India by 
the Christian English. 

For the Spaniards were Roman Catholic Christians. Amongst Roman Catholla 
there Is an Institution known as "Confession" They have to confess thdr sins 
thdr Iniquities and thdr crimes to a priest Thus they come to reflect on thdr 
conduct and so generally reform themsdves. They arc not quite hardened sinners 
and thdr consdenoes also arc therefore, not quite dead. It Is due to this fact 
tiiat the Spanish conquerors of Mexico and Peru have left a true record of 
thdr deeds In the American continent In thdr old age and on thdr death beds 
they confessed the misdeeds which they had been oullty of In conquering Mexico 
and Peru. Hence, not much difficulty was experienced by the historians who wrote on 
the conquest of Mexico and Peru. 

Eiut the case Is quite di ffe r en t with the natives of England, "nicy mostly belong to the 
Pro testan t sect of Christianity They have no institution of "confessions," Qlvc and 
Warren Hastings have rrot left any account of thdr mbdeeds. 

Undoubtedly It Is the dvil and military officers In the employ of the Government 
of India who arc best c^lRcd to write a true history of India under the British 
administration. But they dare not do so for they cannot forget how those who tried 
It were punished by the British Government Captain Cunningham who wrote 
the true account of the dowrvfall of the Sikh Power In India was seva^ punished for his 
work-t No less pitiable was the late of Major Evans Bdl who was disgraced and 


To undmtand the Chrtitf«n period of Indian history h Is neeessaiy to ttody the conqnest of 
Wodco cr>d P>eni by the Spaniard* and that of Ireland b^the EnalHh- There are anfoo* pardidi 
In the toode* of admlnlstratlofl of those land* and India by Qulstlan conqueror*. 

There t* another ^e to the Instfhiton of “tlonfcssloo'’ Those who confess Imafifoe that all thdr 
*!n* win be removed by mere confession, and so they may not be afraid to commit and perpetrate 
slm and iniquitk* of all Wnd* wfthoct compunction or priddna of conscience. 

t In the advertisement to the second edition of "Hl*toTy of the Stida," Peter Ginnln^ham (one of 
the br ot bci* of the author) w rote : — • 

*The Btrthof fdl a victim to the truth rdated In thl* book. He wrote History In advance of hi* 
time, and suffered for U bet posterity will I fed aauted, do Jostlcc to hk raereoty 

" Vhat dbboQ call* 'troth, naked, unWusHng troth, the ftr»t vfrtne of more •erfoos hktory 
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dismissed from the service, for he had the courage to expose the British mal-administration 
of India Missiona’^ies and ministers of the Christian faith can or will seldom do 
anything which compromises the position of their co-rchgionists and compatriots in India 
Their object is to bring the heathens into the fold of Christ, and they generally set their 
own co-rchgionists as paragons of all virtues before the black heathens of India In 
fact, of late, it is the highly professing Christians who have been trv'ing to whitewash the 
character of such of their heroes as Clive, 'barren Hastings and Dalhousic and justify- 
ing the misdeeeds of other Christian statesmen These highly professing Christians have 
hardly any sympathy with the natives of India — nay, they have less sympathy than those 
who do not profess Christianity' 

Non-official Englishmen, that is, those who arc not in Government employ, but earn 
their livelihood as traders and merchants, as a class, never had any sympathy towards 
Indians In his well-known Letters from a Compctition-wallah, written in 1864, Sir 
G O Trevelyan said — 

' Heaven knows I would give a month's pay, or a year's pension to have my will of some 
ruffians for what 1 have heard them say with applause, and seen them do with impunity Fearful 
symptoms these of what must be seething below However kind he might be to his native servants, 
however just to his native tenants, there is not a single non-official person in India who would not 
consider the sentiment that we hold India for the benefit of the inhabitants of India a loathsome 
un-English piece of cant " 

\/hat Trevelyan wrote in 1864, holds true even now In Trevelyan's time, the 
official classes at least manifested some sympathy with the natives of India, but now the 
British officials have made an alliance with non-officials in looking upon India as a 
land for exploitation, for the benefit of their own co-rchgiomsts and compatriots In 
his work on New India, Sir Henry Cotton observes — 

"The time when the non-official Europeans formed one party in India and the natives another, 
while the Government officials were charged with the function of protecting native interests, has 
passed away, and instead thereof we now see a state of things in which the native community exists 
alone on the one side, while both classes of Englishmen, official as well as non-official, arc united 
on the other " (Page 40 of first edition) 

In these circumstances, it is idle to expect a true history' of India, from the British — 
either officials, non-officials, or missionaries 

The position of educated Indians who are able to throw light on the history of the 
British period is a very critical and delicate one Any attempt on their part to unravel 
the tangled web of Indian History during the Christian supremacy', is construed as creating 
discontent and disaffection towards the British Government the Pioneer, a well-known 
British daily of India, published a leading article in its issue of 9th August 1896, under 
the heading "TAe Bengalee Press, Aow to deal wilA it " Thus wrote the above-named 
journal — 

"\^c know how Englishmen within the memory of living men treated their own newspaper 
writers If a gentle and graceful writer forgot himself so far as to call the Prince Regent "an 
Adonis of forty" he got two years "hard " If a clergyman praised the French revolution and advocated 
Parliamentary reform and fair representation, he was condemned to work in iron manacles, to wade 
in sludge among the vilest criminals " 

In other words, ^ historical truths should be suppressed because they are not pleasant 
reading and hearing to the self-sufficient ancT assertive inhabitants of England 

Mr Justice Strachey, who tried Mr Tilak, in 1897 foi sedition, in charging the jury', 
prejudiced them against all histoncal discussions unfavorable to the British Government of 
India The Sedition Act, which was an outcome of Tilak's trial, virtually made truth-speaking, 
on the part of an Indian, a criminal offence Under these circumstances, there need not 
^ any wonder that a true history of British India is a desideratum in the literature of 
'Jnental subjects 

of°thc Amhor^of ‘thf]’ book historian , and truth alone influenced the mind and guided the pen 
by the ^Hnd^a Company*^ Sikhs, Captain Cunningham was removed from politfcal employment 
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But because there arc so many difficulties and drawbaclcs for the proper execution of 
the task, It will be sheer cowardice not to attempt IL From want of proper maters 
of course the work will be an imperfect and incomplete one. But lost as it U 'Ijetter 
to have loved and lost, than never to have loved at all.^ so it is better to have attemp- 
ted and failed In the task, than never to have attempted it at all 


II Pallacfes and Problems 

Students of the Qiristlan period of Indian History have to face many fallacies 
many misrepresentations and distortions of truths and facts wilfully indulged In by ^glhh 
writers to suit thdr convenience and purpose. Foremost amonurt these faliadcs stands 
the one which represents that India was given to anarchy until the British assumed Its 
government A late Commander-in Chief of the British Isles named Lord ^oliley 
characterised that anarchy in the following terms in his cviderKC before the 
Commission — 

views ore tiut India never existed as India at all until we went there. It was a con^cmicra 
tkm of fightinfl States, where Mtho^iKlxns were cutting the throats of Hindus i and everythin^ that b 
worth ha^g In liv^la has been derived from Engtbh ru}c.~_A11 the happiness and greatness of India 
dep en ds upon Er>glaTrd..,....ir>dla woi^ never have existed bat for England. India was rtever a anltcd 
coontry until the came under onr rule. If Idt to herself lirdla would degenerate Into a bear garden." 

His lordship was a rtativc of Ireland a country which was conquered by ^gland. 
It is only necessary to say that It (s a falsehood that anarchy and mUgovemment was the 
normal state of affairs In India until the British assumed the reins of Its goveirimenL f 
Anarchy In India was due to the Christians of various nationalities who came to India 
during the decadence of Wughal rule. Had India been left to herself, she would have 
discovered some remedies for her ills ar>d In the struggle for existence, the fittest would 
have survived But Irvdia was rtot left to evolve a system of her own government. 

Another fiction indulged In by the British Is that India has been conquered by the 
sword that the natives of England have become masters of India by conquest In the 
same manner as the Normans conquered England, or as Englishmen conquered the iwtives of 
Scodar>d Ireland and '^alcs. Th^ two ^schood which stare every student of the British 
History of India in the face should be thoroughly exposed No historian would be pro- 
perly dlschaijdng his duties If he were to turn aside from thoroughly Investigating how 
much truth these assertions made by the Britlshcn contain 

^n history'^ wrote Seeley cverythirrg dfpends on turning narrative Into problems.'^ 
It will be useful then to turn the narrative of the rise of the Christian Power In India into 
problems. 


•Or what higher and tntseifbh satisfaction could an oathof derive from spending half a lift time in 
produciirg a work which in the endmayfall bom from the press if Hwere not the convidjon that 

In the cause In whkh be has failed another after Wm may sa ccc ed, and that hb ftllirTe may tv; a i>ot 
tion of the sHcnt and hidden efforts that co-operate tow ar ds a usefui end." 

—Mens Htstory of European Thought fn the Nineteenth Centilry VoL I p 5 
t See Irefla Reionn Tracts No IV S’ IX, reprinted and re p^AQshed bv the present writer 
§ "Theory and generaftsatlon are the life Wood of hfatory They tnaVe it hrtdllgfble. They give It 
anw They convey to ta the Instroction v^lcb It ahr^ contalni together with so much, for practical 
guidance in the management of communities as history b capable of rendering But they netjd to be 
5>ptied with reserve, md not only with an Impartial mind, but after a palnitaldog examination of all 
" whether or no they aeem to ntsdee tor the partlcnUf theory stated, ana of all the theories 

which any competent predecessor hu propoctnded. For the hbtorian while He most Ixep hlmstJf from 
fairing under the dominkm of any one doctrine by which It b sought to connect or expl^ phetiomcna, 
most welcome all the light whkn any such doctrine can throw upon facts. Even if siich a doctrine be 
Imperfect, even If ft be tainted by error H may serve to Indicate rdatlons between facksp or to Indicate 
the true hnportaxice of facts wWch previouf writers had failed to observe or had passed toiy Ughtty 
it b thns that Hbtory b ahtwys grerwing It b for thb reason that Hbtory always ne^s to 
w rewritten. History b a progressive sdence, not mcreiy becaase new facts are constantly being 
pti^o vptd, not merely because the changes In the world give to old facts a new siaiifkance, int also 
h^noe penetrating and original mind sees In the oW focts something which had not 

Bryce's Introduction to the History of the Vorid, Vol. I p JdD 
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One of the most important problems to be dealt with is whether it was providential 
that the British happened to acejuire piohtical supremacy in India From the means resorted 
fd iri acquiring that political supremacy and from the cold and unsympathetic behaviour 
of the British towards Indians, many have expressed the opinion that it was anything 
but providential that the British rose to power in India 

The treatment received from the English by the peoples whom they conquered was no 
better than what they themselves had experienced at the hands of their Norman conquerors 

In his "Rights of Man,'' Thomas Paine writes — 

"Governments arise either out of the people or over the people The English Government is one 
of those which arose out of a conquest, and not out of society, and consequently it arose over 
the people" "Conquest and tyranny transplanted themselves with William the Conqueror 
from Normandy into England, and the country is yet disfigured with the marks " "It is the 
nature of conquest to turn everything upside down In the addresses of the English Parliaments 
to their kings we see neither the intrepid spirit of the old Parliaments of France, nor the serene 
dignity of the present National Assembly , neither do we see in them anything of the style of 
English manners which border somewhat on bluntncss Since then they arc neither of foreign 
extraction, nor naturally of English production, their origin must be sought for elsewhere, and that 
origin IS the Norman Conquest They are evidently of the vassalage class of manners, and 
emphatically mark the prostrate distance that exists in no other condition of men than between 
the conqueror and the conquered. That this vassalage idea and style of speaking was not got rid 
of even at the Revolution of 1688, is evident from the declaration of Parliament to William and 
Mary in these words "We do most humbly and faithfully submit ourselves, our heirs and 
posterities, for ever" Submission is wholly a vassalage term, repugnant to the dignity of freedom, 
and an echo of the language used at the Conquest " 

Again, he writes 

"It IS somewhat curious to observe, that although the people of England have been in the habit 
of talking about kings, it is always a foreign house of kings, hating foreigners, yet governed 
by them" 

The natives of England bitterly felt their subjugation to the Normans Readers of 
Scott's Ivanfioe and Thierry's Htsfo'r^ of tfie Norman Conquest need not be told how 
the English were ill-treated by their Norman Conquerors Referring to the Norman 
Conquest, Freeman wrote — 

"The circumstances of the conquest would no doubt bring about some changes It would 
probably tend to increase the numbers of "the class of slaves Such of the n^ivcs as were neither 
slam nor driven out would of course pass into that class " " 

In another place. Freeman said, 

"Under John and Henry the Third, England felt to the full the bitterness of the conquest 
The land was overrun by utter strangers j the men of the old-Enghsh birth and the descendants of 
the first Norman settlers both saw the natives of other lands placed over the heads of both alike 
Places of trust and honour and wealth were handed over to foreign favorites, and every man in 
the land was exposed to a yet heavier scourge, to the violence and insolence of foreign 
mercenaries " 


It should not be forgotten that no conquest was ever effected by observing the 
codes of morality prescribed by the recognised religions of the world The conquest 
of Scotland or of^^ Ireland by England is euphemistically called the "Union" But 
how was the "union" in each case brought about? The union of Scotland with 
England was brought about by "corruption" In his "History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century," Lecky writes — 

"The sacrifice of a nationality is a measure which naturally produces such intense and enduring 
discontent that it never should be exacted unless it can be accompanied by' some political or 
material advantages to the lesser country that arc so great and at the same time so evident as 
to prove a corrective The Scotch Parliament was very arbitrary and corrupt, and by no 

a faithful representative of the people The majority of the nation were certainly opposed 
ff rt t directly or indirectly, it is probable that much'-~cotruption was employed to 


In Remevir of Reviews for July, 1898, W T 
union of Ireland with England by means of ^^free rape^"^ 


Stead graphically described the 
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Tltc Enjltsh treated the Scotch after the unton no better than the Nonnarts had 
treated the En^nh In his work on Union of England and Scotland"^ Mef^non 
wrote — 

*To the nrayropethetk Enfllhhman, Scotland even as late as the middle of the last ctntarv 
seemed a land of barbarians. 'Tbe EftsBsb mloUtcrs says Ramsay did not know mudi 

more of Scotland than they did of Tartary No government was ever less fitted, by 

knowledge or syropathy to govern a people In accord with hs wants."* 

The natives of Ireland fdt the yoke which thdr conqiterors Imposed on thdr necks 
Some of the Irish poets have expressed thdr feeling In very pathetic verses. Thdr 
poet, Thomas Moore,, thus refers to the enslaved condition of his countrymen — 

*The firtnrt ages wonderltrg ask. 

'^ow hands so vfle conW conquer hearts so brave. 

*Twbs fate, they wffl say a wayward fate 
*Your web of discord wove i 
‘‘■'while yoor tyrartts Joined fn hate 
"yoa never JoWd In love." 


The status of the rratives of ’Vales as hu as authentic history is able to shed 
any light on the subject, was diat of slaves. In his work named 'Early Britain " 
Alfred I Ourch thus explains the origin of the term 'Velsh" or 'Vdeh "Vdsh.^ 
writes he, "means fordgrvcr i the jnvaders by a strange yet common figure of speech 
calling the native people "foreigners" (that 1$ to say slaves ) Freeman writes 
"that one of the common old En^hh names for a fcnak slave h wylne or Vdsh woman." 

Thus h Is evident that the meaning of the word Wehfi U Slave. 

It Is the natives of the countries conejuered by England who have greatly hdped In 
building up and exterrding the empire of the English. MdOnnon In his work to which 
allusion already been made above writes 

"The Scottish soldkr merchant, statesman colonist and explorer have doni. rdatlvdv speaking at 
least as much e thefr English c o m p a tr iots fn focrcasing the odent and developing the trade of the 
British donriolona." 


The same holds partly tme In dre case of the Irish and the Vdsh 
If Give and warren Hastings (who were natives of England) showed the way to 
acquire political po w er In India, It was die Irish and the Scotch who were the authors of 
those piolldcs and measures by which India passed within the grasp of the English The 
Marquess Vellesley was a native of Ireland and his right hand man Sir John Malcolm, 
was a native of Scotland The Marquis of Dalhouslc was also a native of Scotland, 
Dalhouslc conyleted what Vdlcslcy had commenced, that is the establishment of the 
supremacy of England in India. 

No one need wonder that the natives of Scotland and Ireland shaped the policy of 
governing, of acquiring power In or rather of the so-called conquest of India. It has been 
truly rentsuked by Henry George In his Proyrew and Poverty 

'That the ddhreren the tlberators. the •dvwicm of humanity have always been those who were 
moved by the sight of InlwHce and misery rather than those sperred by theJr own suffering As U 
was a Moses learned in all the lore of the Egyptians and free to the court of Pharaoh and not a 
tasked slave, forced to make bricks withoot stra w who led the children of Israel from the Hocse of 
Bondage : as H was the Gracchi, of patridan blood and fortune, who struggled to the death •5*1^ 
the larvd-grabblng system whkh finally destroyed Rome; so has It always been that the oppressed, the 
degraded the d<«cn trodden have been fr^ aod elevated rather by the efforts and the sacrifices of 
those to whom fortune had been more kind than by thdr own ilJ O>g t b " 

It Is providential that India has come to be ruled by the English rather than by the 
Frorch Freeman has observed that 

to win freedom as an heritage for ever there are times when we bare more need of the vices of 
klngi than of thdr virtues." 

Or to quote die words of Macaulay as quoted by Freeman — 

(England s) Irrterot was so dlrectiy opposed to the i n te r e st of her rulm that she had no 
hope but In thdr errors and mWortunes. The talent arwl even the virtues of her six first Frendi 


S« also T6e Modtm fiefi€v for Way 1907 (Voi I ) 
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kings were n curse to her Tlie follies and vices of the seventh were her snU alien England, 

which, since the battle of Hastings, had been ruled generally by wise 'latcsmcn, always b\ brave 
soldiers, fell under the dominion of a trificr and a covx'ard From that moment her prospects brightened 

The former rulers of India lived in India and sympathised svith the natives of India 
But the same cannot be said of the British rulers of India 

"Sovereigns arc identified", to quote the words of Sir Charles Napier, the hero of Sindh, 'with 
the countries they rule, but a mercantile ohgrachy like the Court of Directors, is not interested beyond 
the annual balance sheet during their respective tenures of power i Like the pedlar Jew, the 

Director seeks small profit and quick returns, understanding well his personal interest but regardless 
of Indian greatness or happiness For a hundred years they have milked the cow and given 

her no sustenance " 

That this Christian rule has been bringing .about — not directly, but indirectly, Indian 
Unity, will be evident to those who have their cy'cs open and can read the signs of the 
times In his work on New India, Sir Hcnr>' Cotton writes 

'The Anglo-Indian agitation the w'holc attitude, in brief, of Europeans in regard to the 

so-called libcrt Bill, have tended far more to advance the true cause of Indian unity than any mere 
legislation on the lines of the original Dill would have been likely to accomplish Dut the un- 
reasonable clamour and rancour of its opponents, and the unexpected success which attended their 
efforts, give rise to a counter agitation of first-rate importance and of the most far-reaching character 
, The very' object w'as attained w'liich the Anglo-Indian community', if it liad been wise in its 

generation, w'ould have spared no labour to prev'cnt The people of India have not been slow' to 
follow the example set to them by Englishmen i they have learnt their strength, the power of 
combination, the force of numbers " 

The attitude of the British tovc'ards Indians has evoked the spirit of patriotism and 
nationality m the breast of the latter It is providential, therefore, that India has been 
entrusted to the rule of England, which has been the great agent in the regeneration of 
India and Indians Lord Acton, in his lecture on Tfie Shid;^: of Jiistorr, has truly 
observed that 

'The wisdom of divine rule appears not in the perfection but in the improvement of the w'orld " 


ni. “The Christian Power” 

The Roman Catholic Christians, represented by the nativ'cs of Portugal, who 
discovered the sea-route to India, had the authority of the Pope to wmge war against 
non-Christians and conquer their territories The Protestant Christian natives of England 
were empowered by their dissolute '"Mutton-eating King," Charles II, to make peace 
and war with the non-Christian princes and peoples 

The Nestorian Christians^ had found an asylum m India long before the discovery' of 
the sea-route to India by any Christian people of Europe Had the Nestorian Cliristians 
acquired political supremacy in this country', when the sea-route was discovered, there 
would have been, in all probability, no occasion for any Roman Catholic or Protestant 
Christian nation to conquer India 

H the Drawmgi'-room Scrap Album for 18^0, a poem by 'William Howitt entitled 
The Rajah s Daughter contains the line — ^^'^hen rose the Christianas sterner power," 
with reference to British rule in India 

who are Christians are proud to proclaim that India has come under 

Chnstian government Thus he who reads the Barrows Lectures of 1896-97, delivered 

11 L Henry Barrows under the title of "Christianity, the \^orId Religion," 

will be convinced of the truth of the assertion made above In the course of his first 
lecture, Tfie World^mde aspects of C6risiiamiy" that Reverend gentleman said — 

j "Tie nominal disciples of Christ in the world to-day arc more than four hundred millions, w'hilc 
under Christian governments dwelling beneath a reign of law and the influence of the Gospel, 
than SIX hundred millions of the world's inhabitants Christianity seems to hold the 

fw non-Chnstian nations could not exclude Christianity if 

they would, and the most enlightened of them would not if they coujd " ^ 
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He condudcd the first lecture by saytng that 

•■the m^CTi of Chri$tt»n cfvfTtiatfofi h»vt been long accumulatfns cm (he Mah lands of Eorope 
and AhvctIcs, and • tolehty ntshln? rtw hai aaddenty descended on the thltity African plains and 
over the tropk Adds of India, .and the roar of the cm-conrins torrent appears to serme of us a 
new falfllmcnt of EieldeTs vtslon of a sacred stream which shall fio oot Into the cast country and 
down Into the desert, healing the waters of the bltta sea." 

In hl5 second lecture on **T/ie IVorW-ipWe Zffccis of 05r£i/fanffe Dr Barrows 

said 

*lhat h Is not without sljniBcaoce that the fwtions that have accepted the Christian talth hoU 
In their hands the dvfllratt/ort and the practkol sovereffnty of the flfohe." 

In 1859 Baptist \^^rfothcsIw Noel KI A. publhhcd ff^ London “England and 
India an Essay on the duty of Englishmen towards the Hhtdus-’^ In It he wrote 

■•Tbat which fa the doty of all Chnstfans most be the duty of the members 

of the East lnd*3 Government, H they ore ChtisUans, If any men do not pr of e s s to 
be OufatlatTS, they oopht rvot to be sent W professed Christians to govern a heathen people 
and if the govemon of India are pr^cssed Chrtitlans they should confess Christ " (Page 0) 

He quotes with approval what Captain Eastwlck, one of the Directors of the East 
India Company said in 1858 fn a speech at the East India House 

*1t fa my solmn belief that God has given us that great country to promote the spread of 
Hit Gospel {Ibid, p IJ) 

In repl^rvg to the dotation of the Indian I Christian comnnmfty Sir 'William Warris 
a late Governor of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh said 

"As you krKrw the Gov ern ment In this coontry stands pledged to do Justice to aJJ reilgious Interests 
fmpartfally at>d to favour nofK Horte the less there muit be a notoral borud of sympathy betwee n the 
Christian Power from which the Govermnerrt In India had actuaJly derived Its origin and those people 
of this ar^ciettt laod- who have embraced aiKl now share, in the Owistlan religion and hs observances, 
(7We £hgf/iiSman April 5 t9ia, p 10 ) 

From a consideration of the above stated facts the designation of this work as Rise 
of ifie Cfiebtlan Rover in India will be fotmd appropriate. 

The expression ■'Christian Power‘d has not been objected to by any foreign Christian. 
This 1$ perhaps due to the fact that, 

"Most EngUshmen, for example, would be Indignant If yoo denied them the name of Christians 
however little they oiay deserve it"* 

But some of the ^'coIotiretT’ Christians of India have objected to the expression on 
(wo grounds namdy they do not consider Brfffshers Oirfstfarrs and secondly as Oirfsdans 
they do not enjoy any special privtleges They arc not exempt from ^ the political 
dbabliftte whlai "coiourw non-Christians of India — whether Ticathcns or "infidels 
labour under 


IV Miscellaneous Observations 

As an Introductfon to the study of this work the reader h recommended to peruse 
■^mpire in Asia — How we came by K — a Book of Confessions*' by Henry Torrens M Pv 
a cheap reprint of which has been published by the present writer as well as Mr K. 
KasturFs Bdtlsfi Occupation of India 

No period of British Itrdlan History has been written about so much as the thirteen 
years during which ^/arren Hastings presided over its affairs. It was his Im^chment 
^Ich exposed the manner Tn which the representatives and servants of the East India 
Comparty behaved towards the princes and Inhabitants of this courrtry They were very 
righUy called by Edmund Burke 'birds of prey and passage In India." The fact should not 
be forgotten that, by its constitution the East India Cem^ny w« a Sodety of "Adven- 
turcTi and not «i>f ^gentlemen." So no surprise need be reit at their condua towards the 
people of India. 

It is quite natural that many of hU countrymen, hH admirers and Indecent partisans 
are trying to explain away barren Hastings s misdeeds In India. The numbw of his 


John Dtn^s '’Successful Ufe," London Wff Preface, pp XI and Xll 
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apologists is vcr^' large But we arc of the opinion that the account of that proconsul 
by Torrens in his Empice in Asia, Row we came li, a book of confessions, is so 
fair that we commend it to our readers, especially as a cheap reprint of that book is now 
available It is, therefore, that the account of Warren Hastings s administration appearing 
in this work is brief and docs not mention all the malpractices and vile deeds with the 
perpetration of which he was charged by the conductors of his impeachment in England 

The part played by Mostyn in fomenting domestic dissensions and confusion at 
Poona, and thus greatly contributing to the downfall of the Maratha Empire, has not 
been sufficiently laid stress upon in any previous work on Indian History 

Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore appear in this work, in quite a different colour 
from that with which they have been painted by Anglo-Indian writers 

The administration of the Marquess of 'Wellesley forms an important landmark in Indian 
History , and therefore, it has been given in greater detail than is to be found in any 
other work on the subject 

Facts connected with the administration of the Marquess 'Wellesley have been inter- 
preted from the Indian point of view 'We have had to depend for those facts solely on 
the records written by Britishers It would have been better had we come across con- 
temporary records of that period written by Indians But in the absence of such records, 
we have tried to utilize the British-written records in the most impartial way possible 
The second administration of Lord Cornwallis was a very short one j in our opinion his 
death was hastened by the attitude assumed by Lord Lake During Sir George Barlow's 
administration occurred the mutiny at Vellore There is little doubt now that it was 
caused by the indecent partizanship of the then Governor of Madras towards missionaries 
of the Cnristian faith \ 

In Its issue of 8th May, 1924, the Times Litetar^ Supplement in the leading 
article on the Legend of tRe American Revolution, wrote 

"The great Renaissance scholar Cardano said of the writing of history that it is of all literary 
arts the most difficult, since it demands not only style, but diligent research into the smallest 
matters, and a sound ludgment Moreover, he added, the historian who describes little things will 
bore his readers j if he deals only with great things, he will deceive them, since all great things 
have their origin in little things That, he concludes, is why so few histones arc written " 

I have already mentioned the difficulties which have to be faced by an Indian 
writer of the history of the British period of his country' It is for those reasons, in 
addition to what Cardano has said, that so far no Indian writer has come forward 
to write a true history of that period An historian must possess Tacts" which he is 
required to treat as chemical formula" with '"bloodless impartiality " His judgment 
should be sound and he should not be devoid of "scientific imagination ' These arc good 
ideals, though, as "every State wishes to promote national pride and is conscious that 
this cannot be done by unbiassed history," ""history, in every country, is so taught as 
to magnify that country" (Bertrand Russell) No such effort has been made in the 
present work 

The Bntish penod of Indian History has not been studied as yet by Indian scholars 
as cntically as some of them have done the pre-British periods But it is necessary for 
us to know the circumstances which have brought about the situation in which we find 
ourselves at present Britishers could not have acquired political supremacy in India but 
for the help they received from traitors amongst Indians w hy India reeked with traitors 
IS a problem for consideration It has been lack of patnotism which to some extent 
accounts for it Then want of forethought, foresight and, above all, desire for self- 
aggrandizement have been the principal factors in the production of traitors amongst us The 
caste system of the Hindus may be partially responsible for it But the number of 
traitors amongst Muhammadans, who have no caste system amongst them, has not been 
less than amongst Hindus bound down by caste restrictions 

Human nature is naturally weak, and those who encourage people to turn traitors and 
betray the interests of their country are as despicable as the traitors themselves How 
sublime is the prayer of Christ Jesus which he taught his followers . "Lead us not into 
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temptation but dcllva us from all evils," Had Qrristlan diplomatists acted on that prayet 
taujht to them by thdr Saviour It Is questionable if they would have succc^ed in brin^ 
ln9 Indians Into that subject condition In which they find themselves to-day 

Hindu women have cheerfully mounted the hineral pyre and reduced themselves to 
ashes rather than suffer themselves to be polluted by the tou^ of alien conquerors. But 
unfortunately similar praise cannot be given to Indi^ men holding rcsponslHe situations. 
Many of thm betrayed the Interests^ of the State succumbing to the temptations of alien 
rulers. For the sake of "filthy lucre" they did dirty fobs for fordgncTs and by co-operatIng 
with them did not hesitate to rivet the chain of slavery round the necks of their country 
men 

Traditions of virtuous women generally keep Indian women from deviating from the 
path of virtue. But patriotism not bdng taught to Indians from tfielr cradle, ft has not 
played the same part In the formation of the character of Indian men ns the ideal of 
chastity has done In that of Indian women 

The well known American sociological writer Professor E A. Ross says 

^Sofijcctlon to • fotdm yolx Is one of the most potent causes of the decay of national cbancter 
Take; for example; the Hindoos. A Greek writer Arrian dedarts that they are remarkably bmvc 
superior fn war to all Asiatics i they are remorkaWe for sImpCcity and Integrity t so reasonable os never 
to have recourse to a law suH and so honest as neither to rerjnire locks to their doon nor writings to 
bind thdr ogreements. No Indian was ever known to tdl an untnith. This portrays the precise 
opposite of modem Hhwloo dtaracter and the change can be accounted for only by the tong subjection 
of the race to the rule of the foreigrrer 

"The character of the Greeks a century ogo at the time of thetr struggle of (Iberotfon from the 
Tnrks was In gtaring contrast to that of the cUiskal Greeks. 

‘^ven a domhution wbidi b just and benevolent may stunt the sphitoal growth of a people. The 
British domlnatioa of Egypt makes for the material pros^ty of the people but does not Evince them 
appredaWy toward the plane of sdf*govennnent The elite of the Hindoos fed that the alien 
dominatioa has a Wlghtlog rtect upon the higher life of the people of India."— PrindpTes of Sodoiogy 
PP. 182 183. 

Slaves generally behave like dogs The author was once told by a Maratha Brahman 
that "Indians are dogs." He did not understand him and so he asked the latta to 
explain his meaning The Maratha Brahman said ^One dog cannot bear the sight of 
another <k>g, but every dog Is faithful to his master" "So" he continued "one Indian 
camrot bear the sight of another Irtdlan but ey^ Indian Is loyal to his fofdgn master" 

That Is a very good description of cartinc slave mentality 

But canine mentality was also shown by the British servants of the East India 
Company In thdr ponUcal and dlpkwnatlc transactions xrlth the people of India. A 
thoughtful English writer says 

"The moment we begin to regard our business as a ratre machinery for getting as much as 
we am for oursdves and giving as IHtIc as poulble In return we art lowering oundves to the 
level of such dogs " (which struggle for a bone which one mint get and the other most lose) 

This Is exactly what the English did In India to usurp power __ 

Slave mentality fosters snealdshncss cowardice (ovc of ease and love of pleasure. 
The atmosphere of slavery promotes Immoralltv In all forms. To be In the good graces 
of thdr raasten slaves will do any mean and despicable act They brlrvg ab^ the ruin 
of thdr own Idth and Idn by trylrw to please thdr masters and thus more and more 
firmly rWet the chain of slavery round the necks of thdr friends rcIaUcms and themselves. 
Slaves are thus always traitors to thdr country TTiIs lesson Is brought home to us from 
the histories of those peoples who were bom and brought up as slaves. 

An Er>gllsh poet has sung 

'^Rnle Britannia, role the waves 
BrKons never shall be slave*." 

But Britons were at one time slaves. This Is proved beyond the shadow of a doubt 
by historical evidence. 

Thus because they were slaves that were traitors amoT>gst the Britons and thus came 
to an end the rule of thdr Saxon Kings. Writes an English historian that 

Successful Ufc, by ]onn Dcndy London. IBSfT p. 140. 
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"In th(i time of a king called Ethclrcd the Rcdelcss, eight years after Alfred's death, the Northmen 
came again with great conquering armies. He gathered many armies arid fleets against his enemies, 
but owing to the treachery of his great men the English never won victories Amongst the Tliancs 
had arisen some very powerful nobles who had great lands of their own and great armies These men 
would not join together to fight against the invaders but quarrelled among themselves Sometimes 
when a battle was about to begin they deserted with all their soldiers, or pretended to be sick and 
would not fight And when the Northmen attacked the lands of one or two of these nobles, the 
others did nothing to help 5 they seemed pleased to see enemies doing harm to Englishmen Among 
them were one or two true men who fought well for their country, but most of them were foul 
traitors not worthy to be called Englishmen 

"So the Northmen again did as they pleased with English houses and cattle and churches and 
murdered helpless countryfolk, until despair settled down upon the land, and men said one Northman 
was worth ten Englishmen "* 

^✓len with slave mentality or slaves lack cohesion There may be some good men 
among slaves — and that there were slaves who were good men is evident from the 
histones of ancient Greece and Rome, where slavery was a recognised institution Such 
good men may be compared to glittering particles of sand which are scattered about by 
every gust of wind These glittering particles of sand would not unite to form adamantine 

\^olves go about in packs, but not so the dogs Dogs are led in packs by their 
masters So are the slaves 

It was not by observing the Ten Commandments of the Bible that the British 
people attained political supremacy in India 

Scheming and designing as the Britishers usually were, they knew how to conceal 
their ulterior designs Thus it is stated by them that they were forced to assume 
political power in India, but that it was not their intention to do so That their state- 
ment IS riot true is asserted by Colonel Malleson, who writes 

"No one can deny that, however dimly the ultimate consequences may at the time have been 
foreseen by our countrymen, we fought for the position which we now occupy It was with design 
that we crushed the hopes of the French j with design that we conquered Bengal * with design 
that we subdued Tippu « with design that in 1802-3 we contested Hindustan with Sindhia and 
Holkar" P xv. Introduction to Final Fcencfi Struggles in India London, 1878 

Then again, Britishers, like other '"nations,'^^ are averse to the exposure of the short- 
comings and vices of their compatriots Thus Malleson says 

'Some of my friends who read a portion of this book {Final Frencfi Struggles in India) in the 
pages of the Calcutta Review, have not hesitated to tell me that they regard as unpatriotic the 
attempt of an Englishman to search out and record events which may contrast favourably a rival 
nation with his own But history is either a record of events which have happened or it is romance 
If it assumes to be a record of events which have happened, it must record the evil as well as the 
good, misfortune as well as gam, defeat as well as victory No one will dispute this broad axiom " 
(Ibid, p viii) 

Ho one need, therefore, be astonished at the attitude of somfe Anglo-Indian journalists 
to my works, in labelling them ''Tiiassed history,^^ ''Tabid history,^' (?c, because truth being 
unpalatable to them, they want every one to write romance, rather than the true history 
of British India 

Many British writers and speakers have not scrupled to blacken the memories of 
those Indian princes whom their compatriots had deceived and defrauded or with whose 
help they succeeded in establishing the Christian Power m India Of course, these 
princes being dead or held in captivity during their hfe-time, could not answer their 
British accusers It is an Italian saying that one hates the person whom one has injured 
That accounts for the attitude of many British writers and speakers towards Indians 

As for gratitude, as Lecky has observed, it is not to be found in politics The rule 
of Brit3in in India- being based on politics, gratitude is not to be expected from the 
average Britisher by the Indian, notwithstanding the fact that that rule was established 
with Indian money and mostly with Indian blood. 


* "Piers Ptoman Histones," Junior Book IV, pp 80-81 London 1913, 
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STRUGGLES OF DIFFEREMT CHRISTUM NATIONS 
FOR SUPREMACy IN INDIA 

It Is said that once Wahar^a UanJH Singh was shown the map of India by ottt of 
hH Christian offi ce r s RanfH Singh was an initcratc sovereign. He did not understand 
why the map was colottred red green bfite, yellow etc. He requested the Christian 
officer to explain to him the meaning of the different colourings In the map The officer 
was good cnotlgh to do so. He explained that the red colour represented the territories 
of India which had passed Into the hands of the Christian merchants of England 
coiTstitutIng the East India Company Ranfit Immediately exdatmcd '^Sab ial fio /cega 
(£ «,, the whole map of India would become red-coloured) There was a ring of 
prophecy in his cxdamation. Hardly* had twenty years passed after his death when 
hb words came to be verified to the very letter % for the Christian merchants became 
masten of almost the whole continent of India and the map of the country became 
coloured red all over 

It b the obfect of this history to nanr^ how this was brought about The 
estaWbhmatt of Brfthh supremacy In India b something lllce a romaiKe In history , for 
no Chrbtian nation ever came out to India to conquer the country 


11 

THE DlSCOVERy OF THE SEA ROUTE TO INDIA By EUROPEANS 

India has always since time hnmemorfal played a prominent part In the civilization 
of the nations of the Earth.t It was to dbeover the sea-route to Indfa, that Columbus 
begged the leadlpg soverdgns of Christian Europe to equip him with a fleet and H b 
also a matter of hbtory wellTmown to every school-boy how the European nations 
vied with one another in discovering the sea-route to India. Vasco Da Gama, a native 
of Portugal siiccceded in dbeoveting the route to India, The European nations had no 
Intention to conquer the country, their object was to estabibh commercial rdatfems 


It H onlont that many of the great mot of the Eaat have been DlHerate The prophd 
Mohamed, and Aldw SbtvafL Hydar All Jung Bahadur and several other maiem of Indian hbtory 
wm totally mittrate. 

t U had a great fascination few the people of the middle ages and formed a lora to lead them to 
the nobkat dbcoverles and the most splendid expedltlona. InSa and Hs goW were at the bottom of 
their most extenriv^ plans of dbeovery and adventore and do efforts were thooght too great, no 
u,pi,vllUue too lavish If only It could be reached, ^ ^ ^ 

3 
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With India It was commercial instinct and no other motive v'hich led them to discover 
the sea-route to India India — Golden India, the theme of poets, the wonderland of 

travellers, haunted them in their dreams In their imav^ination India was the richest 

country m the world, a countiy' which supplied the markets of Europe with so many 
wonderful articles of commerce In the eleventh ccntiiri', the Christians of Europe, 

known as Crusaders, resorted to the East, under the superstitious idea that b> so doin{’ 
they would -be absolved of all sms and pain eternal felicity But the Christians of the 
fifteenth century', in marked contrast with their co-rehpionists of the clcscnth, set sail to 
the East to amass earthly riches They were not prompted by any hipher motive or 
religious zeal when they fitted out expeditions to discover the ^ca roiiti. to India They 
were anxious to discover the sea-route, because this v'Oiild save much trouble and 
inconvenience, shifting of luggage and also some expenses Nor \xas this all Land 
loiirncy in the middle ages was not without risk to life and property — there xxas the 
peril of robbery' in convcy'ing merchandise and the certainty of extortion, for tolls 
had to be paid in passing a bridge, along the high xx'ay', and at the market* Morcoxer, 

in the middle ages it xx'as the sea-port towns of Italy', like Venice and Genoa, which 

took the lead in trading with the Eastern countries The Western and Northern countries 
of Europe had no facilities to carry' on any commercial intercourse \xith the East It 
xx'as, therefore, only natural for these countries to seek the sea-route to India so that 
they might get Indian articles at a cheaper price than they were then obliged to pay 
Europe was not then so rich as now The European Christians had not then brought 
any non-Chnstian nations under subjection, or annihilated them They became rich after 
they had set out to discover the sea-route to India They were stimulated by the desire 
of the precious luxuries of the East, specially of India; and these xx'ants were the 
means by which these Christian nations attained by degrees the position which they 
now occupy in the world 

Columbus set sail to discover India But he presented to the Christians a new 
continent to colonize He died under the impression that he had discovered India 
The real credit, however, of discovering the sea-route to India belongs to Portugal 

111 

THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA 

The sea-route to India was discovered by' Vasco Da Gama, xx'ho braved the stormy' 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope, and landed at Calicut on the 22nd May', 

* The sea also was not without its perils Hallam writes 
In that state of barbarous anarchy which so long resisted the coercive authority of civil magistrates, 
the sea held out even more temptation and more impunit>' than the land , and when the law's had 
regained their sovereignty, and neither robbery nor private warfare was any longer tolerated, there 
remained that great common of mankind, unclaimed by any king, and the liberty of the sen xx’as 
another name for the security of plunderers" (Hallam's Europe During tde Middle Aqcs) 

However, sea-voyage xx'as not so expensive as journey by land In his w'ork on the influence ot 
sea-power upon the French Revolution and Empire, Captain Mahan writes "Intercourse by xx'atcr is 
plways easier and,^ for a great bulk, quicker than by land, but in those days of wagon carnage and 
often poor roads it was especially so " 
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IWS" He had ohty a handful of companions who were as brave darlitj and 
unscnipuloos as Mmsdf Callcot was governed by a Hindu Ua^a Imown as the Zamorirt 
Vasco Da Gama aird hh Qirlstfan companions were very hospitably treated by the 
Qticf Hospitality forms a marlced feature In the national character of the Indians. 
Utde did the Zamorln know that he was entertaining a p)coplc who would uproot his 
dynasty apd supplant his authority artd the land which he ruled would pass into the 
hands of those foreign Girfstlan adventurers who were then sitting at his feet, praying 
him to grarrt them permission to trade In India. 

In 1500 the Portuguese established a factory at Calicut under Pedro Alvarci Cabral 
Three years later they also built a fortress in that place which was commanded by the 
wdUmown Alphonso de Albuquerque. This Portuguese adventurer afterwards Governor 
captured Goa In 1506 and in t5I0 ptimdcred the town of Oilicut and burnt the 
palace of its Idfigi thus showltvg gratitude to the Zamorfn who patronised the Portuguese 
In thdr endeavour to trade with India. 

'Wien the Portuguese landed in India, the Indians were Ignorant of the use of 
Art arms. Possessed of this advantage, the Portuguese had no dlfBculty In scoring easy 
victories over the Indians whenever the latter trlwl to oppose them. Vhhln less than 
a coitury after they had set foot In lr>dla, they explored the Indian Ocean as far as 


In a letter from Ueut Coi Alocaodcr VaDacr to Mr D- S Jooes, dated Be-wlaad, January 81 
H b stated 

‘^It may be. observed indeed... that the bchavloer of tbe Indian States towards rocrcantlle 
adveotoren from til the European rtottoos was unifonoly frfendJy and ej»courag 1 ng The rich and 
varied prodocts of thdr territories r end eied the hwoorririe reception of strangers a peculiar port of their 
policy rtKwt of the chkb and prii>ces too h«I etther co mmer da i transactions of tfiefr own, or 
levied hl|h en st oms «ki those of thdr jubtecti. These formed In scene Instances no inconsiderable 
sources of thdr revenoe- The arrival of European na vi ga t o fs, therefore was not only wdcortied, 
but fomeftnies the eve n t was cddirated with pomp and roagtjlflcence. Gama, In writing an account 
to Europe, of bis first reception at Calknt, says They little tfrink fn Portoga] what honoors are done 
os-here. Cdiial, in the same manner was rccrived, not only fri-ctnably twt with thr warmest 
expmsteos of Joy In both cases h b true, thb baimooy was soon i nte rr u p ted » bet this was 
owing, accordlrtg to thdr own statement eotirdy to the robfepresectations of the Arab mercharti, 
who were Jealous of bdrrg supplanted by them. Are we sure that the Arabs misrepresented them 
ard that these acoisatkms had ik) foundation ? Certdniy scene of the roottures whkh they toolcr 
adraittiog them as they say to have been adopted in thdr own re dr e ss were of a very violerri 
nature, and soch as might reasonably have exdted the susptocn and enmity of the Native tovennnents. 
From the beginning of thdr appear an ce bi iodla the ptoe r td in gs of the Portugoese weit of a 
description to the. most unfavotfrabte bopresstons of Enropain nations. Sobseqoentiy the 

attack upon Onrati by thdr etkb r at ed commaoder Albuquerque, without the slightest alleged groond 
of qoand bb captore of a sHp of Caltart, hnnwdiatdy after the condosloo of peace with the 
Zanwrfn and the rcgolar system of piracy which he carried on, setting every vessd he met, 
exhibit a systematic violation of an the. rights of nations to whkh It wo;ild be dlffiaiit to find a 
panlkl. By time, and other mans not much more lostiiUblc, the Portogoese socceeded in establish'- 
ing an extensive dandnlocL It wmoid, however have been w o i do M if that nation had not 
N:cDfDc, onder sdA diijuj a Unct s, the object of general dread and aver s k m among the powers of India.*' 
(Appenfix 30 pp. Reperi frooLSelecf Commltlet. on tS^-Jiffeda of t6e East ladia Compaax 

VoL Vl printed hr IS52)- 
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Japan, and their flag waved triumphantly over many Eastern lands Tliey were masters 
of Mangalore, Cochin, Ceylon, Ormuz, Diu, Goa, and Negapatam They 
came out with the intention of trading n the East and they were content 
when they succeeded in that object For over a century' they monopolised the profitable 
traffic of the Indian Seas, and the Portuguese adventurers astomslicd Europe 
with the colossal and gigantic fortunes they had rapidly amassed * 

But the inhabitants of -those places in India which came under the rule of the 
Portuguese were groaning under the yoke of that nation \^ritcs an English author 

"There is in fact nothing whatever either in their own histones or in the accounts of the travellers 
to show that the Portuguese ever took any trouble to protect or raise the condition of their native 
subjects as Shivaji did in the Seventeenth Century With this fact may be mentioned their great 
establishments of domestic slaves brought in Portuguese ships from the African Settlements and distributed 
at very low prices all over their Asiatic possessions To this institution of domestic slavery' may 
no doubt be ascribed the strain of Negro blood frequently perceptible in the Goanese " Naime's 
History of tde Konkan, p 54 

The Portuguese were the first Christian nation of Europe to acquire political power 
in India, and they tried to maintain it by the policy of "divide ct impera" — by playing 
off one state against another on the Malabar coast, where they landed and were 
warmly received by its rulers' and people It was thus that they prevented the Zamorin of 
Calicut from uniting the several states under his suzerainty 

To the credit of this Christian nation, it should, however, be said that the armies of 
Indian reigning sovereigns and princes were taught the use of fire-arms and drilled and 
disciplined in the European methods of warfare by them They anticipated Clive and 
Duplcix by employing Indian troops under European command to maintain their power 


* Bruce wntes that "the leading object of their (Portuguese) policy was to obstruct the transit of 
Irtdian produce to Europe by the Gulfs of Arabia and Persia, and to monopolise the whole of the 
Indian trade, by diverting it from these ancient channels, into their circuitous navigation, which would 
so increase the quantities and dimmish the price, as to annihilate the former line of the trade, and thus 
render commerce subservient to that political influence, which the European art d^f war had given them, 
over many of the states bordenng on the peninsula of Hindustan, and over the islands in the farther 
Indian Seas" {Annals of tfie Honourable East India Company, Vol I, p 41 ) 

In the letter from Licut-Colonel Walker to Mr B S Jones, already referred to above, it is stated 
that, 

"The Dutch give accounts, no less flattering, of the favourable reception which they experienced 
from the Native Sovereigns This was indeed enhanced by the general disgust which the violence and 
injustice of the Portuguese had inspired They found no obstacle, it appears, to the erection of forts, 
except the unwillingness- of the natives to work at them, but if they chose to erect fortifications them- 
selves, full permission was given It does not appear that this nation, in their conduct to the natives, 
ever proceeded to such extremities of violence as the Portuguese For a long time weak, and 
struggling at home for their independence, they were obliged to exhibit at least a show of moderation, 
and to consult the favour of the inhabitants The outrages by which their conduct in India was 
marked were committed chiefly against the nval European nations It is worthy of remark, that the 
Dutch established their- power in India by forming alliances with the Native pnnees, by serving as 
auxiliaries, and by subsidiary engagements, resembling in their principle and their result those which 
have since been pursued with much greater success by the English Company " Report from Select 
Committee on tfie Affairs of tfe East India Company, Vol VI, (p 300, printed in 1832.) 
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They <Ild rvot make short work wfth the Indians as dtd thdr co-rcIlgionists of Spain in 
America, It was therefore, providential that the sea^route to India was not discovered 
by any other Girtstian nation knowing the toe of fire-arms Had the Spaniards onder 
Columbus succeeded In discovering India It is possible that Its Inhabitants would have 
been as badly treated as were the Peruvians and the Mexicans 

The Portuguese waned In importance In die East as they grew rich and rolled in 
wealth "The Portuguese" says Alfonzo De Sou.a Governor of India In 154^ ‘^entered 
India with the sword in orre hand and the cnidfix In the other , finding much gold they 
Udd aside the crucifix to fill their pockets and not being able to hold them up wHh one 
hand — they were grown so heavy dicy dropped the sword too > bdng found in this 
posture by those who came after dicy were easily overcome." 

The Dutch supplarttcd the Portuguese In the Eastern seas taking their colonies and 
bumlng their ships. At present Goa is the only welWcnown tenitory in India belonging 
to Portugal 


V 

THE DANES IN INDIA t 

The Danes oiiginalVy established thdr trade In Bengal In 1698 § and paid SO 000 
rupees in ten armoal Imtalmerrts for thdr farman which was granted to them by Prince 
Arhn-us-shan grandson of the E m peror Attrangzcb In 17^5 they obtained from the 
Nawab of Bengal throogh Mems. Law the French Agent at Kashnbaxar a patvana 
for the erection of a factory at Scramporc. They occupied aHogether 60 bighas of 
ground at Scramporc and Akua and the Danbh flag was hoisted at Serampore on 
October 8 1755 

Vhen Shir^^ud-daula passed down the rtver with his army towards Calcutta for 
punishing the English for having fortified Calcutta and given protection to Krishna Das 
son of Raja Rdbaltabh he sent across the water to order Soetwan the Danish 
Governor to Join the army with all his hoops cavalry Inhurtry and Bitilleryj to whkh 
the Governor replied that he had nehher horse, foot nor guns but was living In a 
mHcrable mud hut, whh only two or three servants. 

The settlement grew and flourished under the predominance of European influence in 
Bengal At the dose of the American war England was Involved In hostilities with 


Father H Heres has contributed an artkk to tbe^orTTo/ cf tfie Bowbaj //o/orfeo/ SocMs 
for M*rch 1928, cso The Decay of the P o r tu g u e s e Pewtr In Jwfia, AccoriJlng to bfan h was -doe to 
the tiestiucitoQ of the VTiayanagar Eurplre, Engibh opposhJoo Dutch enmity and bad Govermrent In 
Poftotal. 

t The source of all the hrformatioo contsined In this section Is T6t Qood Oid Dax^ of fionenbte 
Jo6n Company by V H. Carey I8S7 

I Acconfing to V Siuitb the prindpai settlement of the Danes at S enu npor c dates from aboct 
1676. 
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North America, France and Holland, and English vessels were exposed to the attacks of 
privateers, and English trade subjected to very heavy insurances These were the golden 
days of Scramporc commerce 

In 1801, in consequence of hostilities between England and Denmark, Scrarnpore was 
sequestered by the English authorities, but was restored almost immediately after, at the 
peace of Amiens 

In 1808, the sun of Danish prosperity set for ever in Bengal England robbed 
Denmark of her fleet at Copenhagen, and a detachment of British troops crossed over 
from Barrackporc and took possession of Serampore It was restored at the pacification 
of Europe in 1815, but the Danish East India Company was then on the verge of 
bankruptcy 

For many years past the settlement had been maintained only by draining the home 
treasury So, at the beginning of 1844 Scramporc and Tranquebar were transferred 
to the British Government for the sum of twelve lakhs of rupees 


V 

THE DUTCH IN INDIA 

The Dutch came to trade with India towards the close of the sixteenth century' As 
long as they owed allegiance to Spam, Lisbon was the market from which they purchased 
Indian merchandize But when they threw off the yoke of Spam and when in 1580 
the Spanish and Portuguese dominions were united under the Spanish Crown, Lisbon 
was closed against them and they were thus deprived of Indian goods Their ships were 
confiscated and the owners imprisoned One of these Dutch prisoners, who had been 
a captain of a sea-going vessel, heard the story of India and of the Eastern lands and 
seas generally from the Portuguese sailors He made his escape from pnson and returned 
to his native land. The Dutch are well-known for their phlegmatic temperament But 
the manner m which this captain gave to his countrymen an account of the luxuries and 
riches gamed by the Portuguese by their trade in the East, fired their imagination and 
they immediately fitted out eight vessels for the East Of these four were to sail by the 
Cape of Good Hope and the rest by the North-eastern passage 

It IS necessary here to explain what was meant by this North-western, North-eastern 
or Northern passage \^hcn the maritime nations of Europe were anxious to tiade with 
India by the direct sea-route, they were ignorant of general geography Columbus 
thought he had discovered India by sailing due West Vasco da Gama took the 
Southern route Other nations, like the English and the Dutch, thought they would 
reach India by the Northern passage Of Course, as could be anticipated, these voyages 
were unsuccessful, but certain islands, straits, etc, of the Northern latitude were thus 
discovered The Dutch discovered Nova Zembla 

The four Dutch vessels which went to the East by the route of the Cape of Good 
Hope reached Java, and the Diitch were ejiabjed to open trade with the East How- 
ever, It was not till 1598 that the - Dutch firmly established themselves m the East 
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Indies. At Pulkat and Sadras which are respectively to the North and South of the 
present Madras they established their factories and built fortresses. By and by they 
built their factories In other parts of India. The famous French traveller Bemfer 
writing from Ddhi under date the Ist July IC63 says *Thc Dutch have a malt factory 
in Agra In which they generally keep four or five persons*’ and farther on be mentions 
"“the Dutch establbhments at Bengal Ffatna Surat or Ahmedabad" 

The Dutch prospered as long as they confined their errergies to a steady prosecution 
of commerce. They carried on an extensive trade in Berrgal and establbhed themselves 
at Qilnsara in 1675 The settlement of Grinsara was subordinate to that of Batavia. 

But at last, they got tired of commcrcia] pursuits. They aspired to rule India. 
They wanted to oust the Englbh from the land of Ind But without fightiirg any 
regular battle the Errglish had the satbfactlon to nip in the bud the rrsing hope and 
ambition of the Dutch. 

After the battle of Plasie^ Berrgal passed Into the hands of a Muhammadan traitor 
named Mir Jafar This man had betrayed his rtraster and thus airried favor with Give 
and his comrades. He was made Nawab of Bengal But he was merely a pirppet in 
the hands of Give and other Qrrbtlan merchants In Gives suite. He did not Illce 
thb interference In the exerebe of hb despotic powers. He tried to get rid of the 
Englbh and for this purpose secretly encoufaged the Dutch to Import troops, A large 
fleet arrived from Batavia corubtfng of seven sfaps three of thirty-six guns three of 
twenty six and one of sixteen with 1100 troops European and Malay Give saw 
through the intent of the Dutch adventurers. It was dear to him that his puppet 
Mir jafar had Instigated the Dutch to bring their fleet up the Hugli to ossbt him 
(Mir Jafar) to throw off die yofce of the Englbh. At that time; these Christian nations 
were at peace. However Give perceiving the Intention of the Dutch, ordered one 
of his officers named Colonel Fordc, to attack the Dutch army and prevent Its reachlr>g 
Chmsura. Forde met and discomfited the Dutch The Dutch were thus baffled In 
thdr attempt to supplant the Errglbh. From this time onward the trade of the Dutch 
In India commenced to dedinc. Thdr settlements In India were a mere burden on thdr 
finances and therefore they resolved to dispose of them. In 1805 the East India Com- 
pany exchanged Sumatra with the Dutch for Orinsura and Malacca. In India 'proper 
no remarkable relics remain of the old Dutch settlements and many educated Indians are 
ignorant that this nation otkc aspired to establish thdr supremacy In India, 


VI 

THE ENGUSH IN INDIA 

As mcntkjoed before, Lisbon became the great market for Indian goods when the 
Portuguese discovered the sea-route to Irnlia. The English became jealous of the Portu 
giiesc. At that time, Brbto! was coming Into pronrirrence as a great sea-port of England 
Its sailors os deKcndants of the old sea king robben were great pirates and adventurers. 
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In 1527, Robert Thome, a merchant and sometime Mayor of Bristol, addressed a memo- 
randum to King Henry VIII, advising the opening of a route to India by the North-west 
Bristol should never be forgotten by the student of the history England or of that of 
India That city has been the means of connecting the East and the '^cst, bringing 
England and India into close union ' It was one of its citizens who was the first to 
suggest to the English sovereign to trade with India by the direct sea-route It was again 
m Bnstol that the first Indian leader ol thought who visited England died and lies buried 
Bnstol contains the bones of the great Rajah Ram Mohun Roy As years roll on and 
Indians learn hero-worship, Bristol is destined to become a place of pilgrimage to educated 

Indians 

For over half a century, English sailors tried hard to reach India by the North-west 
passage But all these attempts ended in failure In 1578, Sir Francis Drake captured a 
Portuguese vessel that was returning to Lisbon from India He plundered her In the 
plunder, he found charts which revealed the secret of the route to India round the 
Cape In 1594, Sir John Lancaster doubled the Cape of Good Hope and reached 
Java The Company which had been formed to trade with the East received its Charter 
in A D 1600 from Queen Elizabeth, under the title of "Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading into the East Indies" 

It IS a notable fact that the Charter granted by Queen Elizabeth was to the 
"Society of Adventurers" which became constituted into the East India Company 

The Directors of this Company, on consultation, resolved "no/ to employ an;^ 
gentleman in ans ptace of efiaege/' and requested "that they might be allowed to 
sort their business with men of their own quality, lest the suspicion of the employment 
of gentlemen being taken hold upon by the generalitic, do dryve a greatc number of 
adventurers to withdraw their contributions" (Minutes, 3rd October, 1690, quoted in 
Bruce's Annals of tBe Uon’ble East India Company, Vol I p 128 ) 

Sufficient emphasis has not been laid on the nature of the constitution of the East 
India Company j for the fact should be remembered that It was a Society of Adven- 
turers who fought shy of having "gentlemen" for its members This fact would account 
for the transactions, deeds or misdeeds of the Christian merchants and their representatives 
or servants in their dealings with the non-Christian races of the East The Company, to 
the very last day of its existence, consisted of adventurers many of whom hardly 
deserved being called gentlemen Adventurers, as a rule, do not observe any code of 
morality or ethics or show traits of good breeding 

The first native of England to set foot on Indian soil was Captain Hawkins In 1608 
in his ship the Hector, he cast anchor at Surat He had a letter from James I, then king 
of England, to the "great Moghul " So he went to Agra Jahangir, who was then the 
Great Mughal, treated him very hospitably, and it is related that a Christian Armenian 
woman was given in marriage to Hawkins But Hawkins had soon to return to Surat, 
as he found the Portuguese Jesuits at the Emperor's Court were intriguing against him 
In 1612, Captain Thomas Best was sent out with a squadron of four ships armed for 
war He attacked the Portuguese squadron at Surat and captured their fleet The 
Portuguese being beaten, Surat fell into the hands of the English, thus raising their national 
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prestige {n the East On February 6th 1613 a treaty was arranged with the Ejnpcror 
Jahangir by which It was agreed that an ambassador should reside at the Mughal Court 
and pcnnfsslon was granted to the English to establish a factory In Surat Sir Thomas 
Roc was the first English ambassador at the Court of the Great Mughal who laid the 
foundation of English trade with India. 

Besides Surat the Englbh established other factories on the Western Coast and In 
1628 founded one at Armegaun seventy miles north of Madras. In 1640 permission 
was granted to the Englbh for the factory at Calcutta. Before that time the trade of 
Bengal was in the hands of the Portuguese who a few years previously had Incurred 
the dbpleasurc of the Great Mughal for carrying on traffic In slaves and setting the 
Nawab of Bengal arid hli officers at defiance. Hearing of their high handed conduct 
Shah Johan who was then the Great Mughal seirt on army against the Portuguese. The 
Portuguese were defeated thdr settlement at Hugly destroyed thdr ships burned and 
numbers of them sent to Agra as prisoners. On the destruction of the Portuguese 
the English were aiudous to get the trade in their own hands. They applied for and 
obtained permission to trade In Bengal But they had to pay heavy duties and thdr 
ships were obliged to anchor at Plpfl irear Kedgerl and not allowed to come up the 
Hugh 

There Is a storyf that In 1644 Jaharwra, a favorite daughter of the Great Mughal at 
Agra, was severely burned The Court physidans and surgeons could not effect a cure. 
Shah Jahan despatched a messenger to Surat, desiring the services of one of the Englbh 
medkal practitioners. The Englbh settlers selected Mr Gabriel Booghton By hb sldlful 
treatment the bums of the princess were healed Shah Jahan aslced him to name hb own 
reward. The patriotic Englbhman requested that the East India Company might be allowed" 
to trade In Bengal free of duty to cstabluh factories In the province and also that the 
Company s ships be allowed to come up the Hugll The Great Mughal granted the faiman 
Mr Boughton carried It himself to Bengal and arrived at Pa) Mahal where Shah Shula, 
second son of Shah Jahan held hb Court as the Viceroy of Bengal At that time, one 
of Shah Shola s ladies was lying seriously 111 Boughton succeeded In curing her Shah 


MiHeson says 1644 Bat other authorities give the date as 1640. 
t Dr C R. Vibon does not give credit to thb ttory In a footnote at p 12 of hb Eadr 
Annah of t&e EngllsS in Bengal, Vol I be writes i 

‘The bridatkm of the trade with Bengal b usoaliy ascribed to a bnuan supposed to have been 
Sranted to the Englbh by Shah Johan on the 2nd February 1644 allowing there liberty to trade in 
Bengd, bat -confining them to PipH I have taken no notl« of the story for the following reasons-.'' 
Vincent Smith also discredits the story saying: 

"Tbe banltlar story made current by Ormeand Stewart to the effect that Jahanara was cured by an 
English sorgeon named Gabrfd Boughton (Bowden) who refused any reward other than a grant of 
trading puMleges to the E. I Co cannot be tme. The ship HopemO did not arrive at Surat until 
September 1644 Jahanara s Occident occurred In March (O S.) of that year and her cure was com 
pleted In November According to the Surat letter dated January B, 1645 Boughton 'late eWrurgeon of 
the Hopewell was nominated then for duty at Agra. It follows that he nrait have been at Surat all 
the Utter part of 1644 and that he travelled to Agra In J645 (Foster Ind. AnL, I5II p 254) " 

4 
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Shuja, out of gratitude, afforded evcr^' assistance to Boughton in carr^ung out 
scheme for establishing the trade in Bengal on an efficient and peimanent basis* 

The island of Bombay was presented by Portugal to Charles 11 in 1661 as a do\x 
of Catherine of Braganza, who was the legal mistress of his harem In 1688, it w 
sold to the East India Company 

Thus the East India Company established its factories on the Eastern as well as t 
\^estern coasts of India, and as a trading corporation was a great success Immer 
fortunes were made by ever^' one connected with the Company in any capacity T 
ambition to rule India, or to bring India under the sway of England, had not y 
entered the heads of the calculating adventurers constituting the East India Company 
Sir Thomas Roe was deputed as an ambassador from the English King to the Mugf 
Emperor He reached Surat on the 26th September, 1615, and obtained the grant 
important privileges from the Mughal Emperor in favour of the English 

Sir Thomas told the servants of the Company that in India they should h 
frugally and like merchants and send their wives to their native land 

At first the Company adopted Roc'^s views But it was m the reign of tf 
dissolute and profligate king of England, named Charles II, that the Company W( 
invested with political powers That sovereign granted the Company a charter, bean 
date the 3rd of April, 1661 , and vesting in them authonty to make peace and war w 
any prince or people, not being Christians Thus it would be obsen'ed that the spirit 
the crusaders was not then extinct in the natives of England They drew the line 
demarcation between Christians and non-Christians Non-Christians were looked do\ 
upon as infidels and, as such, no regard was to be paid to thcir rights, properties 
persons It is for this and other reasons that the term Christian has been used in tl 
history to designate the natives of England, because their beloved sovereign, Charles 
meant that his subjects of England should be thus known 

However, the idea of acquiring supreme power in India did not originate with t 
English Mill, in a footnote to Chapter I of Book IV of his History' of British Inc 
writes 

"The two important discoveries for conquering India were 1st, The weakness of the native arm 
against European discipline , 2ndly, the facility' of imparting discipline to natives m the Europe 
scn'icc Both discovcncs were made by the French ' 

It was the French who "first broke the spell which held the Europeans in subjects 
to the native powers At Madras in 1746, the French with only 1200 men defeat 
the whole army of the Nawab of the Carnatic, who had invested the place 

It was Diipleix and his doings which showed the English the way to establish thi 


English prospects were much improved by the efforts of Gabriel Boughton, surgeon 
ir Hopewell, who since 1645 had lived as court physician with t 

R ^ ubadar or vrecroy of Bengal In 1650 he obtained from his patron a licence for t 
H loM* h° ^*^ 1 , 'n P'’°''mcc, and in the following year an English factory was established 
n / ortugucse and Dutch were already settled But misfortunes still dogged t 

g. a ions cy were too far from Madras to be effectively controlled The factors sent the 
fell into irregular and dishonest courses ' -/*rtorx cf Bat,. H India by Roberts, p 38 
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authority over the princes and people of Hindustan Dupleix suffered for trymg to carry 
out his scheme at the hands of his own countrymen. But the East India Company 
with great zeal and vigour adopted Dupleix s po!lc> Robert Qlve, in the service of 
the East India Company gave effect to thb policy Not to be thwarted In his attempt 
by the French he declared that *'so long as there was one Frenchman In arms In the 
Deccan there could be no peace." It was all plain sailing for Qlve and the East 
India Company when the French were got rid of 

The comnKTKcmcnt of the political supremacy In India of the Christian merchants 
of Errgland dates from thdr winning the battle of Plassey In 1757 


VII 

THE FRENCH IN INDIA 

The French were arrothcr Christian nation that came out to trade with India by 
the direct sea-route. For thjs purpose a company named Compaf^nle des Indes" 

was formed In 1664 The credit of organising this company belongs to the French 
Minister Colbert He succeeded In Inducing the Frertch monarch, Loiris XIV to grant 
many corKCssIons and privileges to this comparry An exclusive right of commerce 
with India for fifty years an entire exemption from taxation the Government guaran 
teong the company from all loss during the first ten years w« some of the privileges 
conferred on this company 

In 1668 the French established a ftictory Surat Masullpatam was founded a * 
year later and Pondicherry In 1674 The founder of Pondicherry was FraiKoIs Martin, f 
He resided here till his death In 1706 He succeeded in malting friends with Indian 
princes by the conciliatory polky he adopted. He was succeeded by Dr Lenoir who 
endeavoured to carry out the peaceful policy of his predecessor Hb successor 
M Dumas took a worid of palm to make Pondkheny agreeable to ai^y of the Irrdfan 
rulers who vbHed it, and he thus formed the friendship of Dost All Khan the famous 
Nawab of the Carnatic He Irrttiated the policy towards establishing a Chrbtlan 
empire In Irrdia, a policy which his successor Dupldx tried to carry out. He supported \ 
Dost All and his sorMn law Chanda Sabcb against the Maratbas who were at war [ 
with them To support hlnrself In the expected conflet, M Dumas greatly strengthened 
the fortifleatiofu of Pondicherry raised a force of 1,200 Europeans and also a bodv 

of 4,000 or 5,000 Indians who were armed and drilled In the Emopean manner thus 
foTmIr>g the first known Sepoy corps. The Marathas were thus baffled In thdr exertions 
to wrest the Carnatic from Dost AlL The Marathas were a terror to the Mugal 
Emperor of Dehll Vben therefore, be heard of the stand which M Dumas had 
made against the Marathas the effeminate representative of the house of Tarmur was 
much pleased at the Intclirgencc. Hr conferred the title of Nawab on Dumas and also 
the command of 2,000 horsemen as a guarxL He was officially rea>gnlscd as an ofheer^ 
of the Mughal empire. 

He was succeeded In October 1741 by Joseph Francois Dupldx In the governor 
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ship of Pondicherry^ Diiplcix was a remarkable man, possesmg {ircat talents and 
unbounded ambition, and was, like Napoleon, a born leader of men He was the 
first native of Europe who aimed at establishing a Christian empire in India Historians 
arc agreed that he would have succeeded in his attempt to bring India under French 
sway, but failed because his superior genius provoked the envy and malice of his owr 
coiintry'men France did not like the policy' by' which Dupleix planned to conciucr India 
France preferred peace to the glory of an empire 

Dupleix, when he assumed the reins of office, proclaimed himself as Nawab, a title 
which, as mentioned above, had been conferred on his predecessor M Dumas, by the 

Mugal Emperor at Delhi Soon after this, France and England were involved in war 

Madras had been over a century in the hands of the English and at this time, this 
was their principal seat of commercial enterprise in India To crush the English trade 
rivalry Dupleix determined to capture Madras He despatched a French sailor, by' 
name La Bourdonnais, to carry' out his design La Bourdonnais sailed to Madras and 
captured it with little difficulty 

Dupleix and the French sailor were not on very friendly terms In fact, they were 
rivals and jealous of each other Dupleix, .finding that the Nawab of the Carnatic 
suspected his aggressive policy, announced that he was anxious to give up Madras to 
that prince, after dismantling its fortifications But La Bourdonnais, without consulting 
Dupleix, ransomed the town to the English, receiving himself a present of £ 40,000, 
and then withdrew with the fleet from the Indian shores To the Nawab of the 

Carnatic Madras was not restored by Dupleix The promise given in the car was 

broken to the heart So the Nawab attacked Madras But Dupleix succeeded in 

dispersing the Nawab's forces by means of his artillery This happened on 4th 

November, 1746 

Dupleix now threw off the mask and showed himself m his true colours The Nawab 
of the-Carnatic, chagrined and defeated by Dupleix, sought the alliance of the English 
to gam his cause The English, under Admiral Boscowen, attacked Pondicherry m 
1748 Dupleix was once more successful To make his triumph widely known, Dupleix 
instantly despatched messengers to Arcot, Hyderabad and even to Delhi to inform the 
ruling sovereigns of those places, how the English were routed at Pondicherry by the 
French He was receiving congratulations from all sides when the news of the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle arnved, m consequence of which he was obliged to surrender Madras 
to the English with its fortifications greatly strengthened Thus was rudely shattered 
the long-chenshed hope of Dupleix to expel the English from the Carnatic 

The English East India Company and the French Compagj7ie de hides, notwithstand- 
ing that England and France were at peace, each kept an army in the field to fight the 
battles of any Indian prince who required their services, not with the intention of help- 
ing him, but to strike a deadly blow at its European rival 

Soon an opportunity presented itself, when the French and the English marshalled 
their forces to espouse the cause of contending Indian princes Sahoojee, the Hindu 
Paja of Tanjore, was expelled from his principality by Chanda Saheb To recover his 
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throne he asked the assistance of the English offering them at that time a large sum 
of money and the cession of the town of Dcvicotta. Chanda Saheb had been taken 
prisoner the Warathas and Tanlorcvas ruled b> one Pratap Singh xi hen the English 
went to the assistance of Sahoojec. The people of Tanlorc were quite happy under 
Pratap Singh and did not like the return of Sahoofee So the English took Devlcotta 
by storm and pensioned off Sahoolcc and entered Into an alliarKC whh Pratap SlngK 

Duplcix saw how the English were dal!^ growing In power Hence he ransomed 
Chanda Saheb from the Marathas and tried to put him on the throne of the Carnatic, 
the Nawab of which, Anwar ud-dln ns mentioned above, had after being defeated by 
Duplcbc when he attempted to possess himself of Madras allied himself with the 
English This prince had succeeded Dost All who was the patron of Dumas Chanda 
Saheb was the son In law of Dost All Hence Dupidx was anxious to set him up on 
the throne of the Carnatic Chanda Saheb with the help of the French fought Anw'ar 
ud-dln. and defeated and killed him In the battle of Ambur cm the 3rd of August, 
1749 This success brought Duplelx a new ally In the person of Kiuzaffar Jang This 
prince had been kept a prisoner by his unde Na*lr Jang but he made his escape and 
joined Char>da Saheb and with the alliance of Duplelx, prodaimed himself Subedar of 
the Deccan — an office In virtue of which on a mere reference to DdhI he could create 
or rcnwvc all his subordinate rulers or Nawabs such as the Nawab of the Carnatic 
etc 

Tndilnopoly a town with a strong fort was In the possession of Muhammad All 
a son of Anwar ud-dln Dupidx turned hb attention to acquiring Tridilncrpoly He 
directed Muiaffar Jang and Chanda Saheb to attack Trichinopol^ But these two 
princes did not carry out Duplefacs behest Instead of attacking Trichhropoly they 
attacked Tanjorc They did rKrt succeed In capturing Tanjorc They were put to flight 
by NaJr Jang, the unde of Minaffar Jang The latter submitted to hu unde who 
again imprisoned him proclaimed himsdf Subedar and dqx>slng Chanda Saheb made 
Muhammad All son of Anwar ud-^In Nawab of the Carnatic Duplelx, however 
managed by hb secret agents to get Nailr Jang assassinated. Thus again Muiaffar 
Jang was made by him Subedar of the Deccan and Chanda Saheb Nawab of the 
Canratlc 

But Tridilncrpoly was still In the hands of Muhammad All who was supported by 
the English It was besieged by Duplelx and h!s French troops. But defended by 
Lawrence It defied the efforts of the French and thdr allies. Tridihiopoly has been 

truly said to have been the rock upon which the towering ambition of Duplelx xras 

wrecked. Fate was against him. He did not spare money or men to capture Tridtlno- 
poly To add to his misfortunes o reinforcement of 700 men from Europe perished 
at sea. The French and the English Companies as well as the ministers In Europe, came 
to the conduskm that there would be no peace b etwee n the English and th^ French 
as long as Duplelx remained In India at the head of the French affairs. The French 

ministers were acquainted with the game Dupidx was playing in India, for Duplex had 

revcBlcd to them the plan by means of which he would succeed in bringing India under 
the rule of France. They considered Duplelx s policy a villainous one Hence thc> 
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recalled liim to France in 1754 All liib dreams of the Franco-Indian Empire came to 
nothing He was disgraced and died m comparative poverty 

After the recall of Dupicix, France determined not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Indian princes M Godchen, who was sent out to succeed Dupleix, made a peace 
with Mr Saunders, the then English Governor of Madras It was stipulated that the 
two Companies henceforth ^"should never interfere in the differences that might arise 
among the princes of the country'” France kept the promise to the ver^' letter But 
the English honoured it more in the breach The French Company came to an end in 
1769 Pondicherry and Chandernagar only have been left to the French as their 
possessions m India 

The Trench have not been a great colonising nation and have not been successful in 
planting many colonies This is perhaps greatly due to their being on the whole an honest 
people, for colonisation requires the practice of fraud and treachery on the part of its 
^authors However, the French arc very popular among and much liked by the people of 
Algiers These Arabs arc becoming Frenchified, and it is probable that in the course 
of a generation, they will give up their own language for that of France Tins is not 
to be wondered at, ''Tor the chief national virtues of the French people, as Lccky tells 
us, "result from an intense power of sympathy, which is also the foundation of some 
of their most beautiful intellectual qualities, of their social habits, and of their unrivalled 
influence in Europe 

No other nation has so habitual and vivid a sympathy with great struggles for freedom beyond 
its border No other literature exhibits so expansive and cccumcnical a genius or expounds so 
skilfully, or appreciates so generously, foreign ideas In hardly any other land would a disinterested 
war for the support of a suffering nationality, find so large an amount of support ' 

It may be all a day-dream of Victor Hugo when he wrote that 

the twentieth century, there will be an extraordinary nation This nation will be great The 

capital of this nation will be Pans The nation does not yet exist, but its capital is already 
here The function of Pans is to spread ideas Its never-ending duty is to scatter truths over 
the world, a duty it incessantly discharges. Pans is a sower, sowing the darkness with sparks of 
light It IS Pans which, without a pause, stirs up the fire of progress Search the whole world 

through. It is ever upon the deck of Pans that one may best hear the flapping and quivering of 
the full-spread, invisible sails of human progress " 

The above may be all a patnotic rhapsody on the part of Victor Hugo, but it 
does not require any stretch of imagination to conceive what India would have been 
like to-day, had France occupied the position which England does now in India Had 
the French dnven out the English, almost the whole of Fndia would have been 
Frenchified by this time 

Bishop Heber, who travelled through northern India during the middle half of the 
last century, recorded the popularity of the French m India, m the following words 

"1 took this opportunity of inquinng in what degree of favour the name of the French stood in 
this part of India, where for so many years together, it was paramount I was told that many 
people were accustomed to speak of them as often oppressive and avaricious, but as of more 
conciliating and popular manners than the English Sahibs Many of them, indeed, had completely 
adopted the Indian dress and customs and most of them were free from that exclusive and intolerant 
spirit which makes the English, wherever they go, a caste by themselves, disliking and disliked by 
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an d>or ndfihboun. Of thU fooltsh suHy national pfld< I S£t bat too man/ imtances daily and 
I am coovincfd h doa m much hann in this coontry Ve arc not «allty of Jnfusticc or sdlful 
opprtsskjfl t bet we shut oct the natives from our sodety and a buOylntt, Imoient marmer rs 
conrifmaliv assumed h spealdi>B to them. (Heber* Indian Joamal) 

It Is, therefore, natural to expect that the French would h-tve perhaps succeeded in 
completely Frenchlfyinfi and absorbirrg the races which inhabit Hindustan 


Vlll 

VHy THE ENGLISH SUCCEEDED 

Thus VC have seen that the natives of England were not the first or the only 
Christitm nation to come out to India There were the Portuguese the Dutch the 

Danes and the Frcrtch In India But how was >t that the English succeeded in 
estaWisKlng iheir power In India xcdillc the others failed to do so ? The history of 

the rise of thdr power illustrates the principle of the survival of the fittest Because 
the English adjusted themselves to their environment and the circumstances of the 
sHuabon therefore they survived The Portuguese were more or less religious 

fenatia who wanted to Impose their religion on the peoples of the country with whom 
they came In contact They were reared on the tradhJons of the Inquisition and 
they established that Institution at Goa. It was In this way that they alienated the 
sympathies of the InhablUnts of those territories in which they had established 
themsdves. 

Although the French showed the way to the conquest of India they too 
honest to pursue the policy chalked out by E>upldx. Moreover they were Intolerant 
of the caste prejudices of the Hindus and therefore did not succeed In winning thdr 
hearty co-operation In thdr attempt to establish thdr supremacy In this country 

The Dutch and the Danes do not seem to have achieved success In gaining political 
power In India, 

^ the case was quite different with the English. A certain British officer 
subscribing himsdf as Camallctis wrote In the Asiatic Journal for May 1821 

‘Ve must at once admit that ojr congueit of !r»dto was through every itruOTk, more owing 
to the weakness of the Asiatic character than to the bare effect of our own briTHant Bchlevemenb 
*nd empire after empire rolled in opon u» when we were merely cofltempUtirrg the protection of our 
tratie, or repdilng IrmdL Kingdoms have been vacated for os os If by magic spell i and on the 
«« prfndple we may set <lown as certain that xahenever one twentieth pwt of the populatkm of 
India becemes as provident and os scheming at oursd«s we shall run back again In the same ratio 
of velodty the same course of our original Inslgnlflcancc.'' 

But It should be remembered that the whole of British India or Its greater portion was 
never conquered by England The rrativea of that country never carrre out to India in 
thero/eof conquerors In the introduction to hh Political Nlsiorj of India Sir ]o\\n 
Malcolm wrote 

account of the Fren*h In Indio given In this book is based maJnty on Colonel Mdlesons 

writingi. 
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"Force and power could not have approached the ^liorcs of India without mcetmr with resistance , 
but to the unpretending merchant every encouragement vc'as offered t and wlicn the spirit w'lth which 
the early settlers defended their property from spoliation showed that they were .is superior in thcir 
military as their commercial character, they became more an object of admiration than of jealousy 
principal powers of India, who in process of time courted their alliance and *iid against each 

other" (P 2) 

The following warning of his to his co-rcligionists and compatriots should be akx'ays 
borne in mind by them 

"For if, in the pride of power, we ever forget the means by w'hich it has been attained, and, 
casting away all our harvest of experience, are betrayed by a rash confidence in w'hat we nmy deem 
our intrinsic strength to neglect those collateral means by which the great fabric of our pow'cr in India 
has hitherto been supported, we shall with our owm hands, precipitate the downf.nll of our authority " 
(P 7) 

'William Howitt wrote 

"The Indian natives were too powerful and populous to permit the Europeans to march at once 
into the heart of their territories, as they had done mtorSouth America, to massacre the people, or 
to subject them to instant slavery and death Thdy (the English) w'ent out not as mere adven- 
turers, but as sober traders, aiming at establishing a permanent and enriching commerce \x'ith those 
countries j and if Christianity, if the laws of justice and of humanity xx'cre to be violated, it must 
be under a guise of policy, and a form of law"* 

On the assumption that India was acquired by conquest country', there were a few 
Englishmen who did not justify the conquest In “Justice for India' — a letter to Lord 
Palmerston, by “A Plain Speaker',' believed to have been Dr Congreve, the well-known 
leader of Comte's cult of positivism in England, it is said 

"Our conquests in the East have been without the excuses with which ambition generally contrives 
to gild Its delinquencies for, sundered as we are by so prodigious a distance from India, we had no 
old grudges to avenge upon her, no mischief, no danger to apprehend from her t she belonged to 
one sphere, we to another Our first relations with her were simply commercial t we crossed the seas 
to trade with her 5 we were kindly and hospitably received by her j we were permitted to build 
factories upon her coasts j but, alas for her 1 we found her weak, unwarhke, and disorganized — and 
therefore we conquered her conquered liei just as the Spaniards conquered Mexico and Peru, 
with the same cupidity and eagerness for aggrandisement, with the same treachery', and almost with the 
same inhumanity' (P 49) 

But India, as a whole, is not a conquered country, for England never conquered 
her The ver^^ idea of the conquest of India was repugnant to the people of England, 
as expressed more than once in Parliamentary Acts As far back as 1793 , on the 
occasion of the renewal of the East India Company's charter, it was stated in no 
ambiguous language that 

'To pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India arc measures repugnant to 
the wish, the honour, and the policy of this nation," (?c 

The English never conquered India by the sword as the Muhammadans had done 
t is the object of this history to narrate the manner in which they attained their 
po itica power in India It is, however, necessary here to indicate the secrets of the 
establishment of their supremacy m this country 

That without the co-operation of the natives of this country, no foreign Christian 
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ruiJan <chjIJ Kctk to ilw lo fKrACi «'3J a fvt dijcosfffj h French. Dirpla* 
*4io a nun of ^Iuj found tfnt patriotism as that term h imdemood In the 
Chrisibn cocnirie» of the Veil did not oht In Indui Indians uxrc dn-ldcd amon^ 
themseUe* and so it mat rvjt diRleult to pit one datt Pvahut another Thc^ mete not 
do'Oid of fniellisenec and phv^sleal eoura^ and hence h « eaj> to train thent In the 
European method of uarfate 

The «mlfle*5« of the Indian cluiactrt as exhibited In their simplicity and futhfuIrtesJ 
and dcstrtkm to thdr leaden artd their tnnllnc nature made them easy sHctims to the 
«ily tcheminv merchant* of Enjland, Colonel Kfallewm In the opening chapter of hb 
»-efl Inoxi-n ucil on *'Thc Deeblvc Battle* in Irtdla^ ha* refetred to the cauie* 
mlikh haNT brought about the eitablithmenl of British supremacy In lf>di% He 
^•rites 

The Mery 'f the ti*e ruvl ih s*Tf*t of the Dirtbb fom'ei *o Ifxlj p^Micsoi peeulof tnonailoo f'r 
h lays hart the defret* In the cKarxcter of the nati>r fjier* mWeh in*Je their iuh}uf*t*oo posiiblf 
it lnd<3tn the titnilns *nd (ahhfnl fOftne, the lrn«»r»tlo«aHe charaeitr the patilonatc *ppttel»t»oo 
of 9 fcat tjtulrtles irhWh f^tr KJ »1 to the stiencth utxlrw-i« of those faees -their strength »fifT 
they had been eofvmiered their mraWnets dorin* the ♦truevle*’ 

The 'lieathcns*' of India u-ae hypnoibed by the sanatmofuotrs appearance* and 
smooth and spectotrs promise* of the British "ads'eniur t*" who came out to India. 
There Is o proserb In Hindustan that the tusU of the elephant arc for *how 
only uhllc the teeth for mastication remain Irtsdslble Unfortunately the 'Tteaihen" Indian* 
did nnt tmdenund fn time the inte nature and eharacter of those Drhbh "ad venturer*." 
Hypocrisy I* the undeclared creed of almott alt adventurer* Vllllam Honnit write* 

'^If Aoba h hrt ilhtory of the DritWi I'owtt In Indu, has quoted U/ffefy from kticrs 
the Board of Director* of the CoTBr'*"y r*ssace* to show ho» stiKerefy the feptesentatht* e^ the 
East India Coropariy xu home have desired t<* orrest enaoaefnneTrt on the ilehts of the ruth*ei » to 
*vo*d onxetshr exaction | to resHt the splrii of mltiuiv and political •eeteislon They have fcom 
year to year prodahned thefr u-nhe* f'v the comfort of the people i they base tflsdalmed all hm of 
temiofbl acquWilon has-e dedatrd that they wetc a mercanUle rather than a pofiilcal body i and 
have fcboked the ihlnt of corsqaest In thdr ocenit and endeavouied to lestraln the avidity of extortion 
In them Seen In Mr Auba « pafci the Directors present themsefvts as a body of crave and 
bonoorabie merchami fall of the mod admirable *p«i t of moderation, btiecrity arrd beT>e\e4eTKe 
and »e nay cive them the trtmost creJ t f‘*f sincerity In their professions and desires. Bat un 
foTtuBateJy me all Incwi m-hal htrman nature b. Unfortonaidy the pomer the mealth, and the 
pitfonace brought home to them by the very vioUllon of their omm m-fshes and maxims mete 
soch an ovefm'hdmlng and sedudng lulirre that It was In vain to icsJit them. Nay In such colocrs 
does the modem philosophy of conquest and d plomacy disgube the mwst transactions betm^c cn^^o^ 
state and another that it h not fv plain men very readily to penetrate to the naked enonnitv 
beoeath, the mode by mhlch the East India Company has possessed Useif of Mfndttstan, Is the 
most revolting artd rni^Oirlstlan that can posiWy be conceived. If ever there m« one system more 
htachlavdun-morc eppropr lathe of the sho» of JiMtlce udiete the basest Infustlcc was attempted- 
more cold cruel haoghty and unreteirtlng than onother h b the system by which the government of 
the different states of Irrdb has been wiested from the hands of thek respecthe prfoees and collected 
Into the grasp of the DthWi power Vheoever xie talk to other matkwis of British faith and 
Integrity they may well point to India In dcrblve acorn The system u-tildv for mote than a 
century was stead ly at work to strip the native princes of their domirrions and that too arrder the 
S 
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most sacred pleas of riclit and expediency, is .i system of torture more exquisite tli.in reyal or 

spiritual tyranny ever before discovered, such as the world has nothiny similar to shov 

It was thus that the simplc-niindccl Indians were imposed upon and made to part 
with their liberty' .and earthly possessions They compared, therefore, the rise of the 

East India Company to suzerainty in India with the activity of white ants 

"Some native sayc has compared the Europeans in India to r/rmaAr or white ants, which from 
dark or scarcely visible beginninps, pursue their determined objects insidiously and '•ilcntly, dcstroyiny 
fireen forest trees, and in their exc.nvated trunks buildiny edifices, conimunicatinp by numerous pallcrics 
xx'ith the hardened clay pyramids, far and near, that denote where formerly fioiinslicd the far-spread- 
iny cedars Attackmy everything, devourinp everytluny, they undermine and sap and desolate The 
simile IS not a very' flattering one, though it is not in some measure w'lthout its aptitude either 
After all, how'ever, there can be no question that in our early connection w'lth India, there W'as much 
from the contemplation of w'liich, the moralist w'lll shrink, and the Christian protest against, with 
abhorrence 

The nsc of the Christian power in India is not a httic due to the fact that the 
East Indian Company and its agents and servants violated the terms of the treaties they had 
solemnly entered into with the non-Christian povt'ers of India, whenever it was convenient 
or to their interest to do so It w'as m this manner that those Indian princes who entered 

into alliance with them always came to grief \^illiam Howitt writes 

"K fatal a friendship, indeed, has that of Ithe English been to all those princes that w'crc allured 
by it It has pulled them every one from their thrones, or has left them there the contemptible 
puppets of a pow'er that w'orks its arbitrary' will through them But friendship or enmity', the result 
has been eventually the same to them If they resisted alliance with the encroaching English, they 
w'crc soon charged with evil intentions, fallen upon and conquered ; if they acquiesced in the 
proifered alliance, they soon became ensnared in those webs of diplomacy from which they never 
escaped w'lthout the loss of all honour and hereditary dominion— of evcry'thmg, indeed, but the lot 
of prisoners where they had been kings " f 

The same writer has also said 

"What then is this system of torture by which the possessions of the Indian princes have been 
w'rung from them It is this — the skilful application of the process by W'hich cunning men create 
debtors, and then force them at once to submit to their most exorbitant demands From the moment 
that the English felt that they had the pow'er in India to 'divide and conquer,' they adopted the 
plan of doing it rather by plausible manouvres than by a bold avow'al of their designs, and a mort 
honest plea of the right of conquest — the ancient doctrine of the strong, w'hich they began to 
perceive xx'as not quite so much in esteem as formerly") f 

In speaking of the conquest of Sindh Kaye wrote in T/Je Calcuito Remew 
"The Sindh Ameers, it is said, violated treaties It would seem as though the British Government 
Llaimed to itself the exclusive right of breaking through engagements If the violation of existing 
covenants ever involved, tpso facto, a loss of territory', the British Government in the east would 
not now possess a rood of land between the Burhampootcr and the Indus "§ 

Colonel Malleson summed up the causes of the Indian Mutiny m two W'ords — 
'bad faith" yes, It was "bad faith" on the part of the East India Company to have 


Locum cit 

T6e Calcutta Renew Vol VII (1847) p 226 
t Loc. cti 
1 1 Ibid 
g \'ol "l 
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broticn nil the iolcmn envacctncnis arvd treaties thc> had made viih the non GirisUan 
peoples of India which brought about the Indhn Mutiny and the extinction of that 
society of ''Adventurers " 

The fatal mistake whkh most of the Indian rulers commuted w'as the entertainment 
in thcir service of officers of t'arious European nationalities Thc^ «crc irever lo^ml 
to the salt they ate and were loo glad smd ?tad\ to betray their masters to w-hosc 
rescue they never came In their hours of trial ond trouble True It is that some of the 
rulers of European countries benefited their subjects by the employment In their services 
of adventurers of foreign nationalities Thus the late Mr Grattan Gmry a well knemm 
loumallst of Bombay wrote 

''As every one knows, Peta the Great tctcoetatcd Ruijla with the counsei »t>d aubtance of Smu 
and Scottbh and German ads-entarert Frederick the Great empioyed French Bnooders to aJmtnbter 
the fiscal system of the Prussian monarchy*^ 

But the ease was different with the "colouilcss'’ adventurers serving coloured masters 
whom they did not scruple to betray \thcn It paid them to do so. 

The planting of British Residents In the courts of the Indian rulers wns one of the 
main causes of the polKlcal success of the East India Company In this country The 
importance of this faa has not been laid so muvh stress upon by writas of Indian 
History ns it deserves to be 

One of the obiects of sending Residents to the eourts of Indian Princes was to 
foment domailc dissensions. Thus In his hhtory of the Maraihas Grant Duff writes 
that 

"Mr Kicstyn was sent to Poona by the Dotnbay Govtmment, for the purpoK of-jamg every 
endeavour /"yThmOng fii. dcmaftc dissensions or offkrwv to prevent the MNmrttas from 
joining Hyder or Nlram Aiiy'’t 

The words put In Italics tell their own talc and need no comnKnt 

In the PcivaU Journal of tfk MarqsKU of Hastings that Governor General thui 
charactcrUcd the conduct of a 'T^aident at the Native Court"^ 

*1cute»d of oaing in the choracter of ambessodor be (the RoWent) eusumes the function of ■ 
dictator Interferes In all (bch private concerns • countenances refractory scbjects agalrtst them i and 
makes the most ostentatious cxhlbitlon-of tbb exerdse of authority To secure to hfansdf the support 
of our GovcTTTtnent he urges some Interest whkh tmder the colour thrown upon It by him Is strena 
ousiy taken up by our Cocndl » ond the Government Uentifles Itsdf wHh the Resident, not only on 
the singte point but on the whole tenor of hb conduct "§ 

M D Kavanagli Esqr LL D., of tlic Middle Temple Barrister at Latt publbhcd 
in 1884 a work entitled "A few coses illustrating British Rule In India*' In the preface 
to this work (p. Hi) he wTote 

'The Company when they formed polNkal alliance with the Native Powers mark Treatks with 
them, one of the stipdatlons being that no Engibhmen no Frenchmen iw Ameriomi, nor any other 
Europeam should not only not trade but even not reside within the native territories These 

extraordinary roost sdftsh unexampled and ontl International arrangeroenb so {breed upon the 
Princo have not only assbted Dridih residents ot the native Courts In worming themsdves into the 


Tnrds, VoJ I p, ISO 

t History of t5c Ma/irotias, p WO (Hmes of India Editioo Domboy 1873.) 
§ Panlnl Office reprint, pp 26-27 
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domcitic affairs of the Princes for bnrrinc all the access of natives, and for cocremf the Princes 
under trivial pretexts and in point of fact, degradinf! them into mere slate-prisoners,— but also failed 
not to create a s>'stem of plottinss, intncucs, prevarications, mistrust, and meiidaciousncss in \xhich 
both natives and British residents, with a few brilliant exceptions, still equally p.irticipate " 

Dr Kavanagh adduced several instances in support of Ins stateinent Then he \xrote 
(p iv) 

"It IS, moreover, notorious that the British residents demean themsebes so far as to pry, for 
Sinister purposes, into the private amusements of the Princes » thus for instance, there may be seen 
exhibited in the Oude Blue Book such xvretched trash as flic following —'May I7th This mornmo 

the King received the obeisance of his eunuchs and courtiers, and amused himself with some pigeons 

March 30lh Last evening the King passed his tune in witnessing the performance of dancing girls 
May Ilth Last evening the King amused himself with letting off se^mc llrc-xxorks Tliis morning 
he made a present of shawls and kerchiefs to Mosahibali, a fiddler, and an African female May 23rd 
Six persons have been employed to catch cats for the King,' and so on, ad tnfimlttm " 

Regarding the doings of the Resident .at the court of S.itara, the IkinsCj Friend of 

India Mag.a3.ine for March, 1843, wrote — 

"Now, the fact stands forth palpably', on the record, that Major 0\ans did buy evidence, 
virtually, though not in these broad terms Moreover, fiad Ik not doth- to, IMn He would fiavL 
tailed in Ids dut:^ regutacts: c\pccted bx Idc Compan'r fro n tdcir JlLStdenF al natiri. coitrh 
How did the Company acquire Bengal, but by perjury' and forgery' ? Or Arcot, or any other principality ? ' 

The words put in italics in the above extract need no coinnicnts 
The eighth Duke of Argylc, who was Secretary of State for India in the scrxcntics 
of the last century, wrote 

"Tlic demands these officers (Political Residents) have made on native goxernments, the inter- 
ferences they have practised with native rule, the reports they have sent up of native abuses and 
native administration have been the usual and regular preliminaries of British annexation 

In his 'T^otes on Indian Affairs'' the Hon'bic Mr F J Shore very' truly observed 

"So extremely difficult is it to discover the slightest benefit arising from the establishment of 
Residents at the native courts, that there is even ground for the supposition that the measure has 
been adopted and maintained for the express purpose of promoting misgovernment and confusion 
in the different principalities, so as to afford plausible excuses and opportunity for our taking 
possession of them " 

Political agents or residents, as a class, were not honest If they were and hesitated 
to do the dirty work of occidental diplomacy, they were given short shrift and 

most unceremoniously removed from their appointments Instances xx'ill be found in the 
pages of this work 

The system of "subsidiary alliance" was designed to wipe out the independent 
existence of Indian States This is evident from the opinions expressed by some of the 

very competent British officers to the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India 

Committee appointed m 1832 Thus, according to Russell, who was, during nearly 
21 years. Resident or Assistant Resident at Hyderabad, the subsidiary' system led in- 
evitably to the ultimate destruction of the state which embraced it In his opinion, 
under this system, the Nizam was dying comatose, while the Peshwa had expired in 

convulsions 

In a letter addressed by Sir Thomas Munro to Lord Hastings, dated the I2th 
August, 1817, It was stated that the 




S«nb4iBjl ton of Sfv«Jl S^^ -nioma# Roe at the Court of Jehan^Ir Nswab AlK-trdi Khan 
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'Incvitobfc toKkncy (of the Jubikiiary system b) to brins every rwUve it*te hato which It b 
Introduced soooa or lata imdcr the exdostvc dominion of the British Government-, have no donbt 
thtt the sabsidiwy system most everywhere nm Its fcril course, arKl destroy every ^overrmrent whkh 
It ondertaVes to protect" 

The 9 rant of cooccsslons by Indian rulers to fordsn Qirhtlan traders wtis one 
of the catiscs of the rHc of the British supremacy An American writa has very 
truly said 

"The roost refbed irrethodi of armexstfon are through loans ond railways. The difference be 
tween police protection and on arrrry ts a fine that has ivcvtr been pointed out—, China was iw Ics* 
dbtnembcrtd by the choose In corrccsilooahts who were really contpicrors. 

The nrfn of Indian trades and Industries os well as the political downfall of India 
may be said to hoN'C dated from the day when the Mo^hal Emperor with the gcrtcroslty 
aTtd magnanimity characterfstlc of an Asiatic sovenrijn granted such terms to the foreign 
mcrdiants of the British rwtionality trading In India os no modem Christian power would 
ever think of gMng to any Christian or non'Oiristlan people. Under the guhe of traders 
the fordgncTS conspired for the conquest of India. 

The InflucTKC of sea power on history has been very ably dealt with by the 
American writer Captain Mahan But the fact that India possessed an Indlgenoirs 
navy of her own and the datructlon of this navy paved the way to the rise of the 
Christian power has not been pointed out as yet by any wrlta on Indian history 
In a paper on the Maratha Havy contributed by me to the well known Bengali monthly 
Prabesi, Vof IV No. 8 pp 442-445 I tried to show that the destruction of tfwt 
navy In 1756 A D by the British under Admiral Vatson and Colonel Qfve greatly 
contributed to the success of that notion In planting thdr power In this country 


IX 

GERMAN ENTERPRISE IN BENGAL 

U b perhaps a Ihtle known fact at the present time that the Germans made o detemrined attempt 
to find a footing Ip Bengal a hundred end fifty years ago The Englbh the French, the Dutch and 
the Danes had set up thefr factories on the banks of the Hooghly In the latter half of the seventeenth 
century but even by the middle of the eighteenth their hold was Iwt a precarious one- Subject 
at any moment to attack -frora the Moghul Empire whose power ft b true, was wanfog, but whose 
prestige ttfH stood high, they clung tcoadously to the ground they had won, mutually leiloui of 
one another and by no means IncDned to view a new comer with a favourable eye. Europe many 
yean before had rung with the exploits of the four naStom In the golden (and of the East India 
and It b strwrge, considering the trading prodMUes of the Hanseatic towns that the merduurts of 
the great central emptre e nt er ed the field so fate 

It was not tni 1751 that a company of merchants from Empden Joined in the great race for 
wealth and founded a company for trade In the East. Empden b a town on the North S« coast 
dose to the boundary between Germany and Holland. The Bengalbche HendeH Goeibchaft 
whkfa w*» also known as the Bengal Company of Empden the Empden East India 


Indasfrh! and Comnwcfal uwgrop/iy by J Russdl Smith “New i^ork. Hemy Hdt end 
Company 1013. 
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Company, and the Ro^il Priii.<;i.m Bcnpnl Company, ^';as lln.ill> founded under .1 
charter of t753, and an attempt was at loncc made to cam a foolmp in Dcnpal 
The news of their coming, however, had preceded them and tliL> « ere soon to dneoxer tliat they 
were regarded as interlopers and by no means welcome to tlie other Eti opean n.itions, especially 
to the English and the Dutch Though ready to quarrel among themselves, the latter quickly 
combined against the new comer, with whom they were determined not to share any of the profits 
of their lucrative trade in Bengal The Court of Directors in England apparently gave the first 
warning to its subjects in the Bay' even before the Empden merchants had started on their voy.ige, 
and for once the Court of Directors and the Calcutta Council were in cordial agreement 

In a letter to the Court of Directors, dated September 6th, 1754, the Calcutta Council state that 
they had forbidden pilots, masters and mates and all Company's servants to giv'e any assistance whatev’cr 
to the Prussian merchants The other European settlements on the Hooghly took the same course Tlic 
English and the French had evidently taken counsel together, for in a letter, dated August 27th, 175 1 , 
the Director and Council at Chandernagore wrote to the English Council promising to do everything 
in their power to prevent the merchants expected from Empden from making a settlement in Bengal 
A few days later the Dutch Director and Council followed suite 

The Moghul authorities were at first equally anxious to Keep out yet another European nation 

They were doubtless, justified in considering that the four nations which had already established them- 

seh'cs in the Bay had giv'en them sufficient trouble The Nawab, therefore, hearing of the coming of 

the Prussians, wrote strongly to the English Council "If the Germans come here," he wrote, "it will 

be very bad for all the ^Europeans, but for y'ou worst of all, and y'ou will afterwards repent it j and 
I shall be obliged to stop all your trade and business Therefore take care that these German 

ships do not come^^ For once also the English Council and the Naw'ab were in agreement and the 
former wrote back breathing the pious wish — "God forbid that they should come, but should this be 
the case, I am in hopes they will be either sunk, broke or destroy'ed " 

In spite, however, of the hostile reception that awaited them, the Prussian ships, the largest of 
which was the Prince Hems of Prussia, arrived and the little company of traders established them- 
selves on the banks of the Hooghly Their chief appears to Imvc been one Mr John ^oung, w'ho 
was evidently an Englishman, and who afterwards entered the English Company's Service Tlieii 
factory stood a mile south of Fort Orleans, the French settlement at Chandernagore, and here they 
earned on their trade, obtaining permission from the Naw'ab to do so on payment of the usual custom 
duties Tlicy were further allowed to construct dw'eUing houses and w'archouscs for their goods, 
though strictly forbidden to erect fortifications or to maintain troops The Naw'ab with his usual 
vacillation appears to have changed his mind and for the moment to have smiled upon the new com- 
pany ^ Doubtless in his hostility to the English he w'as disposed to look w'lth favour upon any'thing 
in the nature of a rival to them On Ins way down to Calcutta Siraj-ud-daula extorted five thousand 
rupees from the Prussian factory and they must have been thankful to escape xvith so light a punish- 
ment Two months later, while the English were still exiles at Palta, the only ship the new'comcrs 
then possessed, the Prince llencs of Prussia, was completely wrecked w'hilc entering the estuary of 
the Hooghly' 

Insignifieant as the Prussians were however, the Court of Directors at Home still lived in fear of 
them and m the following year sent out orders again forbidding all trade xvith them The Company's 
bervants wxre directed not to give to them any help whatev'cr except the "usual assistance of w'ater, 
provisions or real necessaries " Unable to make headway against the hostility it met w'lth on every 
side, the Prussian Company xvas soon afterwards wound up The proceedings of 2Ist August 17(50 
record a letter from Mr John Yonng, the former chief of the Prussian Factory, xvlio had deserted it, 

requesting the Calcutta Council to take into its possession all the effects of the Royal Prussian Bengal 
Company “ 


Abridged from an article in Tfie Statesman of May 21, 1916 
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FUMISH ENTERPRISE IN BENGAL 

The Osiend Company v*! a Hanlsh Company «tabli5hed uixkr the patronage of Amtila. Bcinfi 
dairout of partklpatlnf in Indian trade some of the merchants ot Ostcnd, Antwerp and other Flemish 
towns of the Acstrlan Netherlands sent oat on tbdr own private account six ships laden wrth 
merchandise for the East India somesi'herc oboot the year 1710 One of these ships was destined for 
Bengal and so successful was the enterprise that the merchants concerrved determined to form a company 
and to apply for s formal charter The Tlemhh merchants applied to Nawab Wurshld Cooly Khan f-vr 
permission to erect a 6»ctory Ther Nawab received the request of the FkmHh captain with constdoTi 
tlon and assigned to hhn the vlTUgc of Bankl Bazar So much promise of socccss was thne in this 
first tentat ive tmdcrtaldng that the Oitcnd Compatty w-as {"Hmed In 1722 under the ausprccs of the 
Emperor ond In the following year the £mperor OSor/’S a ship of considerable size canning thirty 
gtms set out to put the fortunrt of the rvew company to the tat Unhappily the ship afta 
completlrtg the long voyage In safety was sunk ot the entrance to the Hooghly Fortunately the 
larger pcrtrcm of ha cargo was saved as well os the offlms and crew who were able to proceed 
to BanM Bazar end take possession of the she that had been given to them for thdr factory Banlu 
Bazar on the east bank of the Hooghi> Is r>ow known as Gamlla and Iks opposite Bhadrcsvnr fust 
south of Chandemagorc Undeterred by the misfortune that had beftillcn the Cmpertv 05flrlei three 
ships of a lorger size wer e dapatched In the following year and for a time the prospects of the 
Ostertd Tradlna Compony oppenred fevoarable 

The Ostenden left no stone urUomed to put their little settlement in a state of defence. The wnll 
hod bastions at the onglei and o deep ditch was cut communicating with the river which 'a-aj of so 
great o depth that It allowed ships of ccnsidcraWe draught to tnice refuge In U In case of need 

So strong was the opposition aroused that France, England and Holland finally prevailed npoo the 
Emperor to withdraw hii charter ia 1727 on agreement being onanged that all trade between the 
Ostend merchants and the East India should cease for seven years. The Ostend merchants, however 
who bad Uid foundations of so locrotive a tmde at Banid Bazar vTre by no means willing to occept 
the edict of the Emperor and they conunued to carry on their troRlc In spite of Ws edict Havu>g tilled 
to oust them by Inhlgua at home the other Eoropetm nations determined to take the matter Into 
their own hands. Their Invocation of the Emperors anthentv having lai'Pcrf &i fts effect there rcrnairicd 
the Moghul anthority In Bengal ond to the Nawab they turned fx hdp nprinst the brteriipCT 

Vhen after t naval engagement iind after bcskfilng Banlri Bazar the Nawab $ men 
entered the fortified factory of tltc Ostenders 

nothing was found except some cannon balb nnd • few shells The walb and bastions were 
at once dbrnamlcd and the factory buildings razed to the ground- No trace of the Ostend Company 
was left, and beyond the fact that a llttk strip of land on the river bank Is still known as the IPrusslon 
Garden, the Royal Prussian Berrgal Company and the Ostend Company have left no vblWe remem 
brance of their presence behind them In the Bengal of to day 

XI 

VHy THE BRITISH DOMINION TOOK ITS RISE FROM BENGAL^ 

in the preface to the first volume of his Annals of lUe Bn^lbB in tiengal 

Dr 'V^ilson wrote 

'Ve have yet to understand why It was from Bengal not from Madna or Bombay that the 
Engltsh dominion took Its rise (P vH) 


Abridged from an arride In Trie ^/a/ormon of Ma> 21 lOIf* 
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No writer on Indian Hi‘;tory li.i'; made any attempt to .in'iwer tin-; question 
satisfactorily 

Sir Alfred Lyall, in Ins /^ikc of Ific Ikilisfi Dominion in fndm, writes 
"To advance into Bengal was to penetrate India by its soft and improtcctcH side 

Blit tlic above-named author should have remembered that Ins compatriots did not 
obtain their footing on the soil of Bengal by conquest The English established 
themselves first at Surat, then at Bombay and Madras, before they came to Bengal 
But they found Bengal more fertile than any other part of India They came to sec 
the advantages that would accrue to them from trading in Bengal Hence they asked 
for concessions for trade there from the Mughal Government The grant of these 
concessions firmly established the English m Bengal The foundation of Calcutta by 
job Charnock in 1690 was not accidental, but was due to the experience of half-a- 
century s trade m that province He understood the importance of Calcutta as a trade 
centre and also its importance from the military' and strategical point of vicw"^ 

The Miighals had no navy worth the name The coasts of Bengal were invaded 
and their inhabitants constantly plundered by Christian pirates of the Portuguese nation 
On account of the Maratha navy, the English could not make su..h an advantageous 
settlement on the 'Western Coast as they did on the Eastern This must have been 
understood by Job Charnock and his other co-rchgionists and campatriots when they were 
laying the foundation of Calcutta as the centre of their trade in the East 

The fabulous wealth of India was, as it were, hoarded in Bengal and the English 
were fortunate m thus finding their way there 

They attached themselves to the natives of that province by their businesslike habits and 
by trying to administer even-handed justice to those who came under their jurisdiction 
in the new settlement of Calcutta In concluding the introductory' account of the early 
history of the English in Bengal, Dr Wilson writes 

"The effect of the English settlement on the natives of the country is not very noticeable in the 
story as far as I have brought it, yet this perhaps is the most important point of all In Calcutta the 
English made many of their first experiments in ruling India Poor and unworthy as the 

administration of the early settlement may seem in modern eyes, we am have no doubt that it 
presented a very favourable contrast to the government of the surrounding districts, a contrast which 
was not forgotten in 1757 "i 

The reputation the English earned for themselves at Surat, where they had established 
their first factory in India, would be evident ffom the following 

"As the number of adventurers increased the reputation of the English .was not improved Too 
many committed deeds of violence and dishonesty Hindus and Mussalmans considered the 

English a set of cow-eaters and fire-drinkers, vile brutes, fiercer than the mastiffs which they brought 

'W'llson s Early Annals of ifie English in Bengal, Vol I pp 127 el seq For an account of 
Job Charnock see the Indian Atheneum, Vol I No I, July 1923, pp 23-31 

Sindh also possessed a navy of its own This was a very efficient one For an account of this 
Nav>', see Asiatic Journal, Vol XXVI, January 1837, p 26 Very 'few people know of the 
existence of this Navy 

i Loc cif , Vol T p II7 
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with them, who would fijht like EWl»h cheat thdr own fiithcn and cxchanjt wtth the tame readJnos 
a broadside of shot and thrusts of boarding pilces or a bale of goods and a bog of rupees " 

The estimate which the people of 'Western India had formed of tlic Englisli and of 
Christianity has been thus described by the writer quoted above 

"But according to Terry the natives hid formed • mean estimate of Chrhtlanltv It was not 
trocommotj to hear them at Sunit giving ntteraiKC to such remarks as j Chnslian religion devil reiigioo 
Qwistian rmteh drunk, Christian much do wrong, much beat much abuse others. Terry admitted that 
the natives themselves were very square and coct to make good ah their engagements but if a 
dealer was offacd much less for his artides than the price 'ahkh he had named, he would be apt to 
say — 'Vbat I dost thou think me a QnttUan, that I would go (djout to deceive thee Z 
Dr C R- \7i1son writes 

"The Englhh In Bengal were equally notorious for theh quarrels the natural outcome of the pre 
vailing eagerrteis to make morrey orsd the spirit of espionage fostered by thdr masters who were 
pleased that thdr servants should tdl tales of one anothn The oW Vlctro^ Shayfata Khan, called 
then a company of base, quarrelling people arKi foul dealers i ond our great modem authority will 
not gahrsay that the rK>ble had good grourwli for hh asserriotu The Impression of the moral and sodal 
tone of the Comparrys servants In the Elay whkh has been left on the mind of Six Hemy Vole by 
his exhaiHdve study of the records of the time b ccrtaioly a dismal one' and he has found It hard 
to augur from their prevalent character at thH time the ultlmotc emergerree among the servatrts of 
the Comparry of such men as Elphlnttonc Munro and Malcolm Henry and John Lnwrence Maityn 
and Heber" t 

The misdeed* of the Enjllih In Vestem India and Benjal were not imlaxjwn to 
thdr masters at home. But the East Indio Company tried to Impress on thdr servants 
In Berrgal the Importance of behaving properly and trying to appear righteous and 
fair ar>d just to the people who had come under thdr jurHdkrtlon Vrites Dr C R 
Vllson 

"HappOy the Directors had a better idea os to how thdr 6naada] position at Calcutta might be 
improved They sow that the revemres would Increase with the population and that the populatkm 
would increase If the Goverrunent was just and the town safe and beahhy The Court de cl ared 
again and again that righteousness Is at the root of prosperity 'Let your ears be open to corrtplalmi 
arnl let t>o voice of Oppression be heard In your streets. Take care that ndlher the broker nor those 
under hhn nor yocr own servants use thdr patrorrS aoiborlty to hurt btkI Injure the people. Go 
into Ihe different q ua rters of the town and do and see Justice done without ch ar ge or delay to all 
the Inhabitajtts. This b the best method to enlarge oor towns and Inaease out reverates 

The mash of sanctimonlousncis which the Company s servants put on in Bengal early In 
the dghteenth century deedved the natives of that province as to the real character of the 
adventurers In thdr midst They lodged them from thdr outward appeanmeet. They 
placed thdr ImplWt confidence In them. This confidence and this trust explain the rise 
of the Christian power in Bengal 

After the British had obtained political power In Bengal It was not difficult for 


TSe EftfUsJS [n Wesient India by Rev Philip Anderion. (P 22) 

** Ibfd p 82 . 

t Loo dL VoL Ip 66. U Is proper here to s«y that Mukolm ElphlnttOne MunrC and John 
Lawrence were «s great adepts In occidental dlptomacy as Qlve and Vairen Haitlrvgt 
t Loc dt Vol II Part I p 1x1*. 
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them to maintain it, Thus, Gdvernor Verelst wrote to the authorities of the East India 
Company 

■"The first and great cause of our security is the general indigence of the Mogul empire The 
irivasion of Nadir Shah gave the first stroke to its power and opulence 

'The natural consequence of these circiimstanccs has been, that the different native powers find 
their finances narrow, and their treasures unecjual to the maintenance of a respectable army, or the 
prosecution of a war of anV duration Whenever, therefore, tfiey arc urged by ambition or necessity 
to enter On any expedition, they assemble new levies for the purpose with the most unreflecting 
precipitancy j they risk everything on one campaign, because they have seldom resources for a second , 
and come to an engagement at all events, because the consequences of a defeat are less terrible than 
those which must ensue from the desertion or sedition of an ill paid and disaffected army 

'These circumstances, I apprehend, gentlemen, have been very principal sources of our repeated 
victories over these immense Asiatic armies, which have fled before a handful of your troops j and 
these will, I trust, cither deter others in future, or ensure success against any who may be desperate 
enough" to brave a force like ours, so strengthened by discipline, and rendered formidable by 
uninterrupted success 

"A second, and no less powerful reason for the security of our situation, is the discordancy of 
the principles, views and interests of the neighbouring powers ; and which must ever defeat any 
project of accomplishing, by an association, what the wealth and power of a single one must prove 
unequal to The majority of the present princes of Hindustan have no natural right to the countries 
they possess conscious that the maintenance of their usurped authority depends on their 

preventing any of the members from being too much depressed, or too much elevated, they 
become jealous and suspicious of each other, and ever ready to throw in their weight againt any 
one whom they see rising too high above the commo’n levelt_ For this reason, they at first looked on 
our successes with an evil eye * still our generosity to Suja-u-daula, our attention to our treaties 
and public faith, and, above all, our moderation in not pursuing our victories, begot a confidence in 
us they had not in their countrymen, and made them rather ambitious of our friendship than jealous 
of our power 

"Thus circumstanced, it will alway be easy for a watchful and active administration on our side 
to hold the general balance of Hindustan, and crush every combination in die bud, by spiriting up 
some neighbouring pov'er, who may be either ill disposed, or at least not favourable to the 
confederates "* 

Britishers are never tired of writing and saying that they have established ''“'Pax 
Britannica" in India — that India did not exist as India until they went and established 
their supremacy there Regarding the prevalence of anarchy in India, a writer, presumably 
an Englishman, wrote as follows 

"Anterior to the era of British rule in the East, this country, it is true, had been immemorially 
scourged by foreign invasion, or torn by domestic anarchy and violence. But the least meditation 
on the history and elements of human societies will make it abundantly evident, that a ver>' 
broad gulf intervenes between anarchy and annihilation and that even in the full roar and spnng-tidc 
of violent and bloody periods, the communities of the earth are steered onwards, by an unseen hand, 
through healthful revolutions to regeneration and prosperity During the era of Muhammadan domina- 
tion, towns and villages were sacked and burnt, and vast multitudes perished and were blotted from 
the face of the earth by sword, fire, and famine But gradually a spirit of resistance sprang up in 
men s hearts, and the homes and properties of countless millions were preserved by the valour and 
wisdom of their own struggles This is no speculation It is a true allusion to a real and living 

’ Talboys '^f^heeler's Records of Brthsfi India, pp 376-578. 
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prindpk of pfotectfvtno*, rooted out, in • cre»t measure from the provinces under Britiih neay 
but seen in active operation in Native States. In Oude, for instance anarchy and violence may be 
caDcd the law of the prindpaftty Ncvcrtbeless men continue to people the face of the soil The 
population (s undiminished Annihilation roalces no pr o gre ss even In the footsteps of sanguinary feods 
and open raptoe. Affairs find a real and pownhil adhntnent by the principle of reihtanct and seif 
defence i and It may be safely averred that even the ceaseless struggles which prevail In that 
torbulerri Idngdonv denote a pdlUca) and social frame of more healthful vigour and activity than the 
palsied tethargy of despdr whkh diaracterizes the festering and perishing masses under the rule of 
the British If national amiihitation be Indeed attafttabfe by mere human wickedness or human cnor i 
we hesitate not to declare our solemn opinion that British India is lapsing more vblbly towards Ks 
gdf than any other comnmnlty of the earth."* 


{T6e Cakatki Rerkw Vol I (1844) pp 10(I>19I) 



CHAPTER 1 


SHIRAJ-UD-DAULA 

The rise of the British East India Company's supremacy in India is inseparably 
connected with their treachery towards and conniving at, if not actually instigating, the 
assassination of Shira)-ud-dnula That unhappy prince ascended the throne, not of his 
fathers but of one who was himself an usurper His maternal grandfather Ah Vardi 
Khan was a soldier of fortune — a free lance who rose to power by means which arc 
justified in statecraft on the ground that cver^'thing is said to be just and fair in love 
and war Ah Vardi tried to plant his dynasty in Bengal But he knew the character 
of the East India Company's ser\'ants well He knew their intriguing nature, their 
want of scruples and of sense of gratitude and their reputation for pcrfidiousness His 
reign was not long, and, engaged as he was in checking the Maratha inroads, and 
suppressing other domestic troubles, he could not direct his attention to the uprooting 
of the English from his dominion But if the warning of the wizard to Lochicl be 
true that 

“Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 

And coming events cast their shadows before", 

then Ah Vardi, when about to die, must have known the plot and conspiracy which the 
English in the disguise of traders were hatching against him and his dynasty* The 


* It IS also not improbable that Ali Vardi Khan knew something of the designs of the English on 
the provinces which he governed from what one Colonel Mill of that fecc wrote to one of the 
Christian princes of Europe In 1746, Colonel Mill submitted his scheme for the conquest of the three 
provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa under the flag of the Emperor of Germany to Francis of Lorra- 
ine, the husband of Maria Theresa He wrote 

"The Moghul Empire is overflowing with gold and silver/ She has always been feeble and defence- 
less It IS a miracle that no European prince with a maritime power has ever attempted the conquest 
of Bengal By a single stroke infinite wealth might be acquired, which would counterbalance the 
mines of Brazil and Peru 

"The policy of the Moghuls is bad ^ their army is worse > they arc without a na \7 The Empire 
IS exposed to perpetual revolts Their ports and rivers arc open to foreigners The country might be 
conquered, or laid under contribution, as easily as the Spaniards overwhelmed the naked Indians of 
America 



"A rebel subject, named All Verdi Khan, has torn away the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa from the Moghul Empire He has treasure to the value of thirty millions sterling His yearly 
revenue must be at least two millions The provinces arc open to the sea Three ships with fifteen 
hundred or two thousand regulars would suffice for the undertaking The British nation would co- 
operate for the sake of the plunder and the promotion of their trade The East India Company should 
be left alone No Company can keep a secret Morever, the English Company is so distracted as to 
be incapable of any firm resolution " (Bolts' Considerations of ifie affairs of Bengal, Appendix) 
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En^ltsh were a natCon of $hop-tcq>cr5 nnd to were tKc Hfndus, Bengal In the mkidic 
of the eighteenth century prcientcd the spectacle of ChrUtians Intriguing 'aith ^heathens" 
for the overthrow of the Muhammadan power S C Hill In his Introduction to "Bengal 
In 1756-1757" wrote 

*Th< f*ct th*t the coomcTCC »nd marwtactnrcs cf the country were altnoit entirely in the h»nds 
of the Hlrtdos natUTaHy brooght there Into dote connection wHh the Europetm merchanu who h*d 
letUed In the country for the purpose of trade and produced o tdnd of UcH «T1iance based mainly 
upon their material Interesti.'^ 

That the English had been Intrlgutttg wlUt the Hindus long before the accession of 
ShlraJ tKWauIa to the mojnad of Bengal Is evident from what one Colonel Scott 
wrote to hH friend Mr Charles F Noble os far back as February 1754 The 
latter In his letter to the Select CommIUee, Fort St George dated 22 September 
1756 wrote 

what Colond Scott observed In Bengal the Jailue rvfafii and inhabitants were very modi 
disaffected to the Moor Government and sctretly whhed for a change and opportonlty of throwing 
off thdr tyrannical yoke. And was of opinion that If an European force began soccessftiny that 
they would be Inclined to (ola them if properly applied to and cncouragedy but might be cautious 
bow they acted at first until they had a probability of success In bringing about a Revolution to 
dreir advantage "t 

Here of course the wish Is father to the thought The Hindus of thdr own 
sKxord did not whh for a change They were happy and prosperous under the 
rule of the followers of the Crescent Thu* even S C Hill H compelled to wiilc 

'The accounts of Muhorereadan rule by Moharemadan WTitm do uc^ I most own show any 
sign* of todi ralsg o venw en t as would Impd an orienial race to revolt — In fact I think every 
student of social history will confess that the eoudltioo of the peasantry In Bengal in the middle 
of the eighteenth century compared net unfavourably whh that of the same dais in France or 
Germany'’! 

But the Christian English to make them serve as thdr cats paw intrigued with the 
'Tteathen" Hindus and they must have placed some temptations before the latter s eyes 
to make them discontented and throw off the yoke of the Muhammadans. 

Colonel Scott tras perhaps one of those who were intriguing with the "heathen" 
Hindus for In the letter of Charles F Noble to wdilch allusion has already been made 
before. It b said 

‘The Colood was at great i>ains to procure a perfect knowledge of that Court, [Court at 
MarsMdabodh govenutrent, country and people, and I believe few men knew it better than he did 
at hb death 

"As the G?lefld was soon kr>own to several of the greatest men of that courttry by means of 
Orey Chund (an eminent merchant at Calcutta and the best acquainted with the Company s affaire 


in hH satrapy by the host of informers and spies whom he malntair>ed and llberalty paid rt H not 
uoTCascmablc to believe that he must have known of the designs which the ChrHUarrs cspecialiy of the 
English race. In the dHgulsc of merchants tradittg in hH dortrinlon harboured against hH principality 
ThH perhaps accounts for hH Jealoosy of the Chihtlan traders whom H was hU policy never to 
encourage or afford any preferential term*. 

Vof. I p xdff 
t Ibid Vol III p B28. 

8 Ibid Vob 1 p, 3oda 
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and interest of any one in that country), he had several conferences with them, particularly with 
Raja Tilluchand of the Burdwan Country and Cozec Waszitt of _HugcIic, who had mentioned his 
arrival to the Nabob "* ** 

There can be no doubt that this Christian officer was intriguing with the "heathens." 
Ah Vardi Khan was naturally anxious to see him , it may be that in the interests of 
the State, he wanted to keep him a prisoner or take his life But the Colonel did not 
see him. 

"Colonel Scott was prepared and ready to go to Moxudabad (where the Nabob expected him) 
when he received the then Governor and Council's letter of Madras entreating him to come with all 
speed to their assistance upon the Coromandel Coast On this he excused himself to the Nabob, 
in the politest manner, 

All Vardi Khan was naturally jealous of the English Thus Monsieur Jean Law,t 
Chief of the French Factory at Kasimbazar, in his Memoir, wrote 

"He saw with equal indignation and surprise the progress of the French and English nations on 
the Coromandel Coast as well as in the Deccan, for by means of his spies he was informed of 
everything that happened there But he was not free from anxiety He feared that sooner or 
later, the Europeans would attempt similar enterprises in his government 

"This disposition of the Nawab showed itself especially when he came to know by his spies 
that some fortification or other was being erected in Calcutta or Chandernagorc The least repair 
or the pulling down of a house near the Fort was enough to alarm him An order was immediately 
issued to stop the work j It would appear that his plan was to oblige all the European nations 

indiffcrcnly to have no forts 'you are merchants,' he often said to our and the English Vafiils, 

'what need have you of a fortress ? Being under my protection you have no enemies to fear ' He 

would probably have tried to carry out his ideas if he had thought he would live long enough to 

finish the business, but he was old Not wishing to risk anything fie contented fiimsetf witd 
instructing^ fits successor-elect in a line of conduct in wfiicfi me fiave find opportunities of seeing 
wfiat lessons fie received from Ah Verdi Kfian "•{ t 

In his dying speech to his successor-elect Ah Vardi, a far-seeing statesman that he 
was, and also as the sun-set of life gave him mystical lore, said 

"Keep in view the power the European nations have in the country Tins fear I would also 
have freed you from if God had lengthened my days — ^The work, my son, must now be yours Their 
Wars and politics in the Telinga country should keep you waking On pretence of private contests 
between their kings they have seized and divided the country of the King [le, the Moghul Emperor] 
and the goods of his people between them Think not to weaken all three together The power 
of the English is great j they have lately conquered Angna, and possessed themselves of his country , 
reduce them first , the others will give you little trouble, when you have reduced them Suffer 
them not, my son, to have fortifications or soldiers if you do, the country is not yours "§ 

All Vardi Khan died of dropsy on the lOth of April, 1756 and was succeeded by 


* Ibid Vol III, p 326 

** Ibid, p 326 

vt In the journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part 1 — History, Literature, £?c. No II , 1867, 
in the article "Notes on Siraj-ud-daula," according to Mr H Blochmann'Zam should be Las In 
the footnote on p 89, he writes 

"In all English Histones of India known to me, his name is misspelt Mr Law" 
tt Ibtd Vol III, pp I6I-162. The Italics are ours 

§ Ibid Vol II, p 16 This speech was considered by many as a 'specious fable' invented by Mr 
Holwell to serve his ulterior purpose Vide Ibid II 129,162 and III, 352, 355 
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S}iJn4*ud-<bub from the records ava\hb1c docs noi appear to have been at thts 
" umt more than 2A ^rat* old 'WTicthcf uc regard the abose speech of Ali Vardi 

Khan os a specious fable or not, the fact remains that « hen the ^-ounj prince ascended 
the throne of Bengal his « as i>ot a bed of roses The thorns uhich were ptKlIng him 
vac the trading natives of England The^ vac gislng him trouble on e\erv side. The 
English, h seems had ncN-et an^ lose for him. M Jean Lan In his Memoir smt« 

"Tbey (ibe Enclbh) never KUmved iSemsei vt to Sha) od*dc«*ia f-*f iKerr buthiwi m iHe Dutbar 
bet on iKe contrary avoided at! conrmmkatlon mtth him On cmim cecaricw tho reftned h m 
ttdmhtlon Into iherr Factory at Cotslmbaraf and thdi ccuairy houses. "t 

The English also slighted if rroi delibaatd\ Insulted him b^ not sending him 
any present la-hen he ascended the throne of Bengal Vllliam Toole In his NarmiNC 
of TtK Capture of Cal'uttJ m^oie — 

*1 has-e already observed by «-hat fncani ^<n Raja D^otet (^hiraj ud*datjU] canse to the Nabobship 
upon which occasion h h usual avcotdini to an otd Caiteia cuitcwn on belni appointed Prince of the 
country to be vHhed by the different fotdjn nationi and proper presenii made him This In the flnt 
place we rvetlectcd doing, and bem| a man of an Infinite deal of pride and orientation 
(aJihoagh abarvdorred to all manrver of vice) gave him no snail vrsailvt not only by our sGcht 
of him as we did but as there was very urong patties agalnn hhn in the eountry which made him 
appreKentive w< favoured some one of them 

Of coarse th«c cam be no doubt that the Ersgllsh vmc Intiigulng and conspiring 

ogahm hhn and that ti'as the reason for their delibcratclv slighting him. Shlraj ud-daula 

vottld have beert less than a hatnan being— itot to sa> unmirrdKjl of his position as a 
sos'CTdgn — to hast os‘alooV<d the manner h mhleh the English Insulted him. No w-ondcr 
that he also harboured designs against them and tried to get rid of them from the 
dominions ostt vhich he ruled 

But thae vac otha causes beside* the pasonal one* mentioned abo\e which left 
him no otha alternative than that of mating an attempt lo dri\e the English out of 
his realms 

It cannot be denied that Shlraj>ud-daula had {ust grounds of being dissatisfied with 
the perfidious condtsrt of the English It i* on English provxrb which la^** "Give 
hhn an inch axxl he trill asl for an ell" The truth of that provab was 
being dolly exemplified In the behavior of the English towards the Nawob One 

David Rannle In his “'Causes of the Loss of Calcutta." dated August, 1756 WTOtc 

'The injustice to the Moor* comliti In that, being by their courtesy permitted to live here u 
merchants, to protect and Judge what native* were thdr servami and to trade ctntom free we 
under that pretersce protected all the Nabob* tubjecti that claimed our protection, thoogh they 
wxre neither our servants r>Of our merchant* and gave ojr dastu tt or passes to futmbers of 
natives to trade custom free to the great prejudice of the Nabob t revenac nay more we levied 
large duties upon goods brought huo out districts from the very people that permitted us to trade 


According to the Mtua/famama Shlraf was bom In 1140 H (Aug 1717 July ITli) and oscendedl 
the mainad In 1169 (Oct f 755 Sep 1756) He was therefore according to that authority IS or 19 
years of age at thh time 
t fbfd VoL III p 162. 

I Vol I p 278. 
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custom-free, and by numbers of their impositions (framed to raise the Company's revenue) some of 
which were ruinous to ourselves, caused eternal clamour and complaints against us at Court "* 

*The English set at defiance the authority of the Nawab by repairing and 
strengthening their fortifications in Bengal, especially those at Calcutta The plausible 
excuse which they made was that, as a war was anticipated between the natives of 
England and those of France, it was for their safety and defence that the former were 
repairing and strengthening their fortifications But if there was any truth in the plea, 
they should have acted on the advice given to them by the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company 

In the Court's letter, dated 29th December, 1755, they wrote 

"Ve must recommend it to you in the strongest manner to be as well on your guard as the 
nature and circumstances of your Presidency will permit to defend our estate in Bengal j and in 
particular, that you will do all in your power to en^a^e tde Nabob to Qtve ^ou His protection as 
the only and most effectual measure for the security of the Settlement and property" 

But the English did not act on the advice contained in the words which have beer 
put in Italics in the above extract As a matter of courtesy, which their conduct die 
not entitle them to expect from the Nawab, Shiraj-ud-daula wrote both to the Trend 
and the English to cease building any more or repairing the existing fortifications 
M Jean Law, Chief of the French Factory at Kasimbazar, wrote 

"I immediately drew up an arst or request and had one of a similar character brought fror 
Chandernagorc These two papers were sent to Siraj-ud-dowla, who appeared satisfied with them 
He even wrote me m reply that he did not forbid our repairing old fortifications but merely our makmi 
new one> Besides, the spies who had been sent to Chandernagorc, having been well received am 
satisfied with certain presents, made a sufficiently favourable report for us, so that our business wa: 
hushed up ' 

But the English were determined to give trouble to the Moslem prince Contmuec 
M Jean Law in the Memoir from which the extract has been given above 

"It was not the same with the English The spies of the Nawab were, it is said, very badh 
treated at Calcutta Instead of trying to appease the Nawab, the English made a very offensiv 

reply to his order 1 did not see it but trustworthy persons assure me it was so " 

Then in a footnote, M Jean Law added 

"The rumour ran that Mr Drake replied to the spies that, since the Nawab wished to fill up thi 
Ditch, he consented to it, provided it was with the heads of the Moors I do not believe he said so 
but possibly some thoughtless young Englishmen let slip these words, which, being heard by thi 
fiardaras or spies, were reported to the Nawab " 

The English were insolent to the Nawab, because they had been intriguing with the 
Nawab Shaukat Jang of Purma The latter — a relative oi ^Ah Vardi Khan;^aspired tc 
the throne of Bengal He had procured by specious presents and promises from the 
Delhi Emperor, a Sanad conferring on him the Subahdari of Bengal, Behar and Orissa 
He also very probably relied on the help of the English to gam his object and thus oust 
Shiraj-ud-daula Shiraj-ud-daula had to march against fiim \^rites M Jean Law 

"As he (Shiraj-ud-daula) feared some movement on the part of Shaukat Jang he marchpd against him 
It was a mere pleasure party The Nawab of Purneah, though brave, now showed as little firmness 


Ibid Vol 111 p 384 
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ai the Btgam (<5ha*ety) On the flrat rein of SfraJ nd-d*al«f approach he *ent pre»ent» •ccom 
parUed by a tetter (n which he tried to justify himself against the rumours which had been anrent 
and concluded by sabmlttlng himself to the demoury of his ntaster Sira] im danla granted hfan hb 
friendship or at least pretended to do so It b said that It was now that he first saw dearly that 
the EngUsh were taking an Important part In the Intrigues of hb enemies. I was assured that the 
Nawab of Ptrmeih showed him some letters which he had r ec eived from them 

There were other circumstances also whtch left no doubt In the mind of Shlrphud 
daula of the conspiracy that the English had been concocting against him. They wac 
harbouring In thdr settlement of Calcutta, a person named Krishna Das son of Ra] 
Ballabh. Ra] Ballabh had fallen Into the disfavour of Shlra] ud-daula. To save hh. property 
from the sequestration of that prince he sent his son Krishna Das together with all the 
moveable property and the women of the household to Calcutta. Raj Ballabh whilst 
Dewan at Dacca, was very useful to the British. Governor Drake In his Narrative 
dated I9th July 1756 wrote 

‘“On or about the 10th of March [17Sd] a letter arrlsed from Mr Vllllam Vatts Qilef at 
Cosshnbaitr addressed to the President and Mr Manntogham cerHfiyIng an appllcatfon having been 
made to htm from Rajabullub requesting we would admit hb Pajaballubs family into Gdortta for 
tbc space of two months ontO Kbsendass hb wife was brought to bed and able to proceed on her 
Journey (tfab Kbsendass was son to Ri^baUub) and strcnuomly recommended we would not refosc 
that request as RaJabuJhib was likely to hold great posts in the goverrunerrt and might from such 
favor shewn hb family be very Instrumental In giving an unlntemrpted arncncy to our business at 
Dacca and Its dependeodes t 

Krishnadas was accommodated In the house of Amir Chand a Panjabi merchant 
represented by truthful Christian historians as Omy Chand the crafty Bengalee. He 
is the same man to deceive whom the Iteaven-bom General Robert Give did not 
scruple to commit forgery 

Tbc demand of the Nawab for the surrerKfer of Krishnadas and his wealth was 
p eremp t o rily refused by the English at Calcutta. ShlraJ ud-daula. with that fotbeaninCc 
whkh Is quite oriental submitted to all the Insults which the English had heaped on 
him. He was desirous of settling the differences betwe e n him and the Englbh amicably 
and whh that obfcct In view he sent for Mr V'atts the Chief of the English f&ctoty 
at Kasimbaiar It Is on record that 

"SometlnK before Kasimbazar was ettseked. Mr Vatts acquanted the Governor and CocncJH 
that be was told from the Ehrrbar by order of the Nawab that he had great reason to be 
dbsatbfled with the conduct of the fate Ertgtbh In general Besides he had heard they were bdkHng 
new fo’tiftcstlo'is near CacJtta widiout ever applyfas to Wm or cotsuiting him about H, whkh he 
by no means approved of for he looked upon us only as a set of rrtcrchanti and therefore If we 
chose to rolde bi his dominions under that denomlnaUoo We were extremely welcome, but as 
prince bf the coontry he forthwith Insisted on the demolition of all these new tnrildif>^ Wt had 
made.'’! 

If we are to bdleve Ormc 

““Mr Vatts had neglected to Inform the presidency of the coniplairrts whkh ShhaJ-ud-daufa bad 
ntade.*^^ 

Ibid VoU III p 164 

t Ibfd. VoJ I p. IX) 

# Hastings MSb In the British Museum Vd 29 p X)9 

*• Ibid Vd II p 55 
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'Whether' Mr \^atts informed the presidency or not, it is quite evident that the 
presidency were well acquainted with the complaints and demands of the Nawab But 
bent as the English were upon mischief, they treated all the representations of the 
Nawab with great contempt There was no other alternative left to Shiraj-ud daula than 
to have recourse to such means as would e\tirpate them from his dominions In a 
letter dated 1st June, 1756, to that Armenian, Coja '^ajid, he wrote 

"I have three Substantial jncitiyc s for extirpating the En glish-ouUof — iny — coimtiy^ one that they 
have built strong fortifications and dug a large ditch in the King's dominions contrary to the establish- 
ed laws of the country' j the second is that they have abused the privilege of o'l/r/iic/Cr by granting 
them to such as were no ways entitled to them, from which practices the King has sulTcrcd greatly 
in the revenue of his Customs The third motive is that they give protection to such of the King s 
subjects as have by their behaviour in the employs they' were entrusted with made themselves liable 
to be called to an account and instead of giving them [up] on demand they allow such persons to 
shelter themselves within their bounds from the hands of justice For these reasons it is become 
requisite to drive them out ' * 

The verdict of history' is that the Nawab had legitimate grounds of action against 
the English, with whose perfidious conduct he had become thoroughly disgusted Even 
an English writer, S C Hill, after reviewing all the circumstances which preceded the hosti- 
lities, has to admit 

"It will be seen, therefore, that Siraj-ud-daula had a show of reason in all the pretexts he alleged 
for his attack on the British "f 


COMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES 

' Insulted and treated with contempt by the English shop-ltccpcrs trading m his 
dominions, Shiraj-ud-daula determined to extirpate them from Bengal \^ith that object 
m view, the first thing he did was to send his troops on 24th May to invest the 
factory of the English at Kasimbazar It seems that the Kasimbazar factory was not 
so well-fortifled as to be capable of a prolonged defence, and so without fighting, Mr 
'^atts had to surrender himself to the Nawab's army This was a great blow to the 
prestige of the English , but the humane Shiraj-ud-daula did not treat them as rebels, 
which they in reality were, and did not make short work of them by executing them 
Had he done so, he would not have been betrayed by those traders whom he dealt 
with leniently For they did not possess any sense of gratitude and did not and could 
not appreciate the kind treatment they had received at Shiraj-ud-daula's hand Thus M 
Jean Law, speaking of Mr '^atts in his Memoir, wrote 

"If he was the dupe of Siraj-ud-daula's bad faith, it must be acknowledged that he knew how to 
take his revenge "§ 

S C Hill writes 

"Mr Watts was no simpleton, and it was as much by his diploirtacs’ at Murshidabad as by the 
victory of Clive at Plassey that Siraj-ud-daula was drnen from his throne"** 

* Loc cit , Vol 1, p 4 

t Ibtd, Vol I, p LV 

S Ibid, Vol III, p 167 

** Ibid, Vol I, p LXII 
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THe vord diplomacy in Uic at>ovc extract should be considered as synonymcKci ^th 
treachery 

Holirel! blamed 'Vatts for surrendering the factory at Kaslmbaiar In his letter dated 
Fulta SOth November 1756 to the Court of Directors he vrotc 


"1 wHI oot subscribe to the opIfYlon of our five Captains, .and say theh force was soffioent to 

resist and defend the place for any long time against the Saba's nnnyi but had It been defended at 
all he could not have attacked and taken ft without the loss of time and many of his people and 
probably some of his principal officers, A stroke of this kind might have bad happy consetjoeoces 
to year affeln , It might have Inclined the Suba to an accommodation by cooling stfU more the 
real of hb Ministers, generals officers and people,,— ,,A defence of only 24 hours wooW/ hi Its 
consequences have retarded ht all probability his march to Calcotta for many days,— 

But In the opinion of other competent judges the factory at Kasfmbaiar wps 
strong enough to resist die assaults of Shlraj ttd-daula s army 

Fortune seemed to smile on Shlrafs expedition, Vlthout his firing a shot, Karim 
bazar factory fell Into his hands and on the 5th June he began his march on Calcutta. 
Had he been detained for even a few days at Kasimbazar rt would have been 
Impossible for him to proceed towards Calcutta. Holwell In the letter from which aa 
extract has already been given above, wrote 

"A detention of hli artny be f ore Coislmbarsr for two or three days would have broeght on 
dirty rainy weather In hb march towards os and IncomraodeS^ him greatly as srell In the p**“ge 
of hb troops and cannon, as In the attack of our Setdement whereas by the easy posses 
slon he acqoired of Cosslmbozar he sm enabled to march against us srHhoct loo of thne or 
obstmetion from tbe weather arhlch afforded oot a drop of rain during hb march and attack of Calcottai, 
but On the 21st, at night whilst I was p ri son er In the camp H rained heavily and dirty weather 
succeeded for many days after duriirg which hb musketry being all match locks would hax been 
rendered in a manner Qs<leas,''t 

Shlraf-ud-daula s march on Calcutta cxdtcs our admiratlori and shows what a 
capable gerrcral he would have made had he been served by trustworthy officers on 
whom he could rely S C Hill writes t 

*1n tbe hottest season of tbe year In a country with no roads and with a cumbrous trrin of \ 
artHlery drawn by dephanb and oxen hb army covered a dbtance of about IfiO miles in deven di*y»,^9 I 

This should be looked upon as a record march taldng all the cfroirastanct* of 
the case Into consideration 

On hb march on Calcutta, Shlraj ud-daula had to wrest the Fort of Tannah from 
the Englbh. Hb troops fought gallantly and Inflicted a crushing defeat on the Englbh. 
Vrote the historian Orme 

Vhllst the Nawab was advancing. It was detennined to take possosioii of the F^ri of 
Tannah,** which lay about 5 miles bdow Cakutta, on the opposite shore, and commanded the rajrow 
e*t part of tbe river betw e en Hoghiy and the Sea, with 13 pieces of cannon. Two ships of BOO tons 
and two brigantines axKhored before H tarty in tbe raomlng of the I0th June and as soon as they 

[bid, Vol 11 p. 12. 

t JbK, Vd II pp. U la. 

% Ibfd VoL I p LXIH 

*• Accordiftg to Rev Long, the Fort of Tarmah occupfcd the grounds which rtow constitute the 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Shibpui 
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bcean to tire, the Moorish gJifrison, which did not exceed 50 men, fled i on which some Europeans 
and Laskars landed > and having disabled part of the cannon, flunc the rest into the river But the 
next day they were attacked by a detachment of 2,0D0 men, sent from Hupley, who stormed the fort, 
drove them to their boats, and then besan to tire, with their matchlocks and two small flcldpicccs, 
on the vessels, w’hich endeavoured in vain with their cannon and musketry to dislodfc them The 
next day a reinforcement of 30 soldiers were sent from Calcutta, but the cannonade havinp made no 
impression, they and the vessels returned to the tow'n " (Ormc, Vol II, pp 59 GO) 

It IS not necessary to describe in great detail the fighting that took place for the 
capture of Calcutta The Naw'ab thouglit that the Christians of the French and Dutch 
nationalities who were trading in his dominions would assist him in his chastisement of 
the British Had there been any far-seeing statesmen among those nations, they would 
have most willingly rendeied all the help that lay in their power to the Naw'ab, for 
by so doing they could have driven away their most formidable rivals from the 
richest part of India But unfortunately for them, they did not do so, and as a result 
of this. It was they who w'erc driven out of India 

'Wc cannot sufficiently praise Shiraj-ud-daiila for his love of peace After having 
captured Kasimbazar, he thought that the English w'ould still come to terms The 
Chief of the Kasimbazar factor^', Mr \^atts, was his prisoner In the course of a 
letter which he, together with another of his co-prisoners named Mr Collet, w'rotc from 
Chandernagorc, dated I7th July, 1756, to the Court of ^Directors, the follow'ing 
passage occurs — 

are persuaded this dismal catastrophe of your Honours' estate in Bengal being plundered, 
your Settlements lost, your servants destroyed and ruined w’lth some hundred thousands of Calcutta 
inhabitants might have been prevented had the Governor and Council thought proper to have com- 
promised matters for a sum of money And as a proof, the Nabob touched nothing at Cossimburar 
but the warlike stores or at any of the other factorys or aiirttnqs till he had taken Calcutta 
Roydulub, the Nabob's duan and who commanded the van of the army, likcw'isc frequently sent 
for the Chief, w'hile he was prisoner in the camp, and told him smiling that we must pay a crorc 
of rupees, and when the Chief assured him the Company's w'hole estate did not amount to that sum 
he then asked him if they w'ould pay 20 tac(.s of rupees, to w'hich the Chief answxred again that 
the Company's annual trade to Bengal was not more than the demand he made The dttan then 
desired to know what they could afford to payv to which he reply'cd he had no pow'crs to treat, 
but if the duan would permit him to write to Calcutta he should then be able to inform him 
This request the duan absolutely refused, but told him if any proposals of accommodation were 
made first from Calcutta he might then write as often as he pleased We being surrounded and 
strictly watched night and day by the Nabob's people, xve had no opportunity of W'riting to 
Calcutta till we were opposite to Hughly', where we got permission to write to the Dutch Director 
for some provisions -to whom we sent a letter to be forwarded to Calcutta, wherein we wrote 
that if the Governor and Council would send a proper person to the camp or empower us to act, 
we flattered ourselves that even then the dispute with the Nabob might be finished for a sum of 
money "* 

But the British authorities at Calcutta were resolved not to come to any agreement 
with the Nawab t Shiraj-ud-daula was moderate in his demands and desirous of 
living on terms of peace with all his neighbours But he was not acquainted with the 
character of the foreign traders who wgt ^ed to cross s words with him, 

• Hill, Vol I, p 103 

t Ibid, p 104 
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But the En^Ibh knew that they 'k ere not strong enough to meet the Nawabi army 
In the open flcM and In fair Bght So they tried their belt to raise traitors and 
eT>coiiragc desertions In the Nawabs camp Governor Drake In his Narrathe dated 
I9th July 1756 wrote 

'll was cssa^xd to dm* from the Nabobs anny the sevtiBl Europeans and Portufueze by appll 
cation In writing from the poeits who by three tetters tcp i csented to them how contrary U was 
to ChriiUanhy theh taldr>g arms In the service of the Moors against Ouistlons with threats from 
those priests unless they quitted the evil way they were In and came to our assistance where they 
would be rcceWed Into pay These letters were sent to the Nabob s camp to be dtlhxied the first 
Qnhtlan could be met with. On receipt thereof they dedated there uxs no means left for them to 
escape, that had they been befote advised of the offence they viXTe committing they could possibly 
have found an opporturrfty of corrfirvg over to us" 

Indian princes olways come to grief b^ thdr kxeping in their Christian adventurers 
of different rtaliorKdlUcs who never possessed any tense of honor ond gratitude and 
were ready to betray their masters whose sail they had eaten for the sake of filthy 

lucre. 'i'^Ttat would ba\T happened if the Indian princes had Imitated the Chrbtlan 

"English and adopted their tactics and tried to raise traitors and encourage desertions In 
the ranks of the Sepoy's In the service of the Company by Inttnictlng Hindu priests 
and Moslem mullas to remonstrate with them on the wickedness of fighting under the 
flag of any Christian nation agtdnst Indians whether Hindus or Musalmans? The 

ChrisUan suprenuicy could not then have been established In India. 

Although the Englbh traders were averse to coming to arry agreement with the Nawab 
yet, as said above they knew that they would not be able to stand against the 

troops of Shiral ud-daula in open tmd fair fight Thdr chief defldendes were the want 
of guTTS and powder No one has ever given credit to the English tiaden for not 
bdng selfish ^Hh them selfish mothTs overpowered all other consldcratkms. So on 
the receipt of the intclfigcncc of the Nawab s intended attack on Calcotta, ft was 
dedded not to defend the native town. Vrites Governor Drake in the Narrative which 
has been referred to above 

"The black merditnts and fnhabttants were greatly tcnlficd at the near approach of Sira] ud*daijla • 
army sending theh woruen and effects to different parts of the country They bad before been sent 
for and ordered to erect fatlods In dlffererrt ttreeti of the Black Town,.— ."t 

The merchants and Inhabitants of the native town of Calcutta did not corxsidcr It 
worth thdr while to carry out the orders of the Christian authorities kirowtng fully 
.well that they would r>ot receive any protection at the hands of the latter To ralie 
] ui/Qcfcr_^ or to obstruct the roads and passages would not have prevented the entrance 
' Shlrafs army into Calcutta- So with the exception of one Govtnd Ram MtttCL ^ 
vho accordlrtg to Governor Drake s account, 

onpioyed severd huods at hh part of the town by Boag Bazar In fefllni down trees and 
cutting through the roads to break the enemy* passage stopped up the small avenues leuding Into 
OUT town and destroyed many houses whire the enemy mjght have obtained sheher § 


tbkl Vol 1 pp 
t Ib{<L Vol I p, 139 
6 Ibiii p I4a 
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no one else did what the English desired them to do They did not do it because 
they saw the heartless selfishness of the English, who, instead of giving them protection, 
burnt many of their houses Governor Drake wrote — 

"Frequent alarms of the near approach of the enemy made us resolve to make ns clear a passape 
as we could to oppose the attack, for which purpose we set fire to all the straw houses within our 
Lines, which fire spread itself to a much greater distance "* 

No wonder that the coolies, lascars and servants deserted the English But while 
no protection was given to the non-Christian natives of Calcutta, cvcr>' facility was 
afforded to the Christian Armenians and Portuguese to fill with their women, children 
and slaves the houses adjacent to the factory 

The Nawab reached Calcutta on the I6th June There were some skirmishes on 
that and the following day, but the great attack was rcserv'cd by the Nawab for the 
I8th, which, being Friday, is hel<j to be a lucj ^>-<lay_jn''tl)e— Muhammadan~mlcndar-< and 
besides the I8th June, 1756, corresponded to the 1 9th Ramazan, one of the fortunate 
days of that great Muhammadan fast On the day, in anticipation of the fighting, the 
English authorities at Calcutta issued the brutal and inhuman order that no quarter was 
to be giv'cn to the enemy f 

But the fact of refusing to give quarter to the enemy dwindles into insignificance 
when compared with the other enormities which the English had been perpetrating at 
Calcutta Amir Chand, the "crafty" O.nychand of European writers, was of great help 
to the English \i^ithout him they could not have built up their colossal trade in Bengal 
But for his services rendered to the English, he received nothing but insults and injuries 
at their hands '^hen Calcutta was to be attacked, with their guilty conscience they 
imagined that Amir Chand might turn against them and render aid to Shiraj-ud-daula 
So they considered it expedient to make him a prisoner \/hen the soldiers were sent 
to his house, he surrendered himself without resistance But they were not satisfied xx'ith 
making him alone a prisoner His brother-in-law Hazari Mai, and his guest Krishna Das,| 
son of Raj Ballabh, were also to be made prisoners by them These two men did not 
surrender so easily as Amir Chand had done They ordered their servants to fire upon 
the soldiers Hazari Mai fought bravely and was not captured till he had lost his 
left hand. 

Krishna Das was under the protection of the English, and it is revolting to the feel- 
ing of every Oriental when he sees a guest ill-treated or betrayed by his host This is 
against the code of ethics and honor of every Oriental nation So they were quite 
disgusted with the conduct of the English 

But their blood must have boiled with indignation when they saw the English sending 
their soldiers to the apartments of the women of the household of Amir Chand The 
object of these soldiers can be very easily imagined It was more than what the flesh 
and blood of the faithful Jamadar of Amir Chand could bear At that critical moment, 
what he did would have exacted the admiration of all the thoughtful world, had it 
found a historian like Thucydides or Gibbon to record the deed 'Writes Orme . 


* Ibid , p 144 
t Ibid p. 258. 
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"The head of the peon* who wm an liKfian of • Wflh cajte, »et Rre to the house and. In OfdCT 
to tave the wemen of the family from the dishonor of befai® catposed to stranaen entered their 
apartments and kflied It b said thirteen of them with hb own hand after whUi, he stabbed himself 
bot contrary to Ms Intention not mortally** (Vol II p 60) 

Bat notwithitandinj all thdr precautions and excesses committed on those irho were 
imdcT thdr protection and therefore quite helpless to defend themselves the English were 
mHcraWy beaten. The European gunr>en In the service of the Nawah were not true to 
their salt i nay they were treacherous. Even S C Hill H forced to write that 

"The erremys big guns were perhaps purposely too badly served by the French btxI Portofuese 
turmers to produce any great effect, ..,■*** 

But the Nawabs t>on‘Gjristlan aoldkrs ser\'fd him very faithfully In a letter 
from the East Indies dated I5ih December 1756 which appeared in Gentlemans 
Magaxlne for June 1757 It was stated that 

"All the loHdjlcf proceeded from the Coansdlor s houses being built dose round the Fort 
In these hooscs the er>emy lodged themselves and galled the English greatly "f 

It was Impossible for the English to stand upon the ramparts of the Fort and effectively 
repl^ to the enemy $ fire. So rvotwithstanding the treachery of the European gunners 
in the service of Shlralrtjd-daula, the English could not make any Impression on the 
Moslem princes troops. On the contrary they rere very Ignomlnlously beaten. All 
their efforts were In vain, Vrita one of the historians of their race and creed 

*1n soefa drcBTTtttaoces the cjfpedicrtCY of abondonlng the fort and retreating cm shlp^board 
naturally ocairred to the besieged, end such a retreat might have been made wlibotrt dishonour But 
the want of concert together wrth the crfmloal eagerness manifested by some of the prlndpaJ servants 
of the Company to provide for thdr own safety at any soolfke, made the dosing scene of the siege 
one of the most disgraceful In which EngHihroen have ever been engaged"! (Thorntons Hbtory of 
the British Empire VoL I P IW) 

The truth h that the English who were naturally cowards were thoroughy 
demoralized by the exhibition of superior military tactics by Shlrahud-daula. Hill writes 
"that the men were no longer under control many of the mmrta were drank, and some had even 
drawn thdr ba y o n ets on the officers who called them to thdr duty "* 

How demoralized the foreigners in the Fort had become is clear from the evidence 
of cmc Mr John Cooke 

"From the time that we were confined to the defence of the fort hsdf rrotHrtg was to be seen but 
disorder riots and confoskm Everybody was offkknjs in advfatng, but no one was properfy quaUflcd 
to give advke." 

If the besieged foreigners were not totally annihilated It was due to the generosity 
and chWalry of the beslegcrt. Thus proceeded Mr Cooke in his evideneq, from which 
the extract has been made above 

"The factory wos so crowded whh Portuguese women and unnecessary people that U would have 

Loc at, Vol I p. LXXXVIl 

t Ibtd VoL m p 7S. 

fi ioc a/ Vol 1 p. LXXX. 

Ibtd^ Vol 111 p VA. 
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been impossible to have found provisions enough for one week, even had our walls and garrison 
been able to resist the efforts of the enemy In this situation it was lucky for us the Moors (who 
never fight in the night) suspended their operations as soon as it was dark, and gave us, by that 
means, an opportunity of consulting and debating on what was to be done " 

Now an attempt was made by the English to negotiate with the Nawab 

"Mr Holwell nosV begged Omichand, who had been all the time a prisoner, to go to the Nawab 
and ask for terms , but, enraged at the treatment he had recievcd, or else perfectly certain that the 
Nawab was implacable, he refused to give any assistance, and was left to nurse his wrath in prison."* 

So there was nothing left for the Christians but flight and retreat There were 

ships ready to take them off and they effected their retreat in great disgrace It was 

"a retreat which, from the circumstances attending it, seemed certain to be disastrous, for on the 
fleet there was no order and no discipline The half-caste women .were so little sensible of their 
danger that it was with the utmost difficulty that they could be persuaded to go below decks when 
the ships were under fire whilst passing Tanna Fort, and a French account asserts that had the natives 
had a few gunners who knew their business not a ship would have escaped 'Whilst passing down 
they met a French ship, te Silfiouet, and forced the commander to give them some provisions So 
desperate was their condition that the French wrote to their captains to be on their guarli lest the 
British should resort to violence in order to obtain supplies, and so possibly involve them in trouble 
with the Nawab "t 


THE CAPTURE OF CALCUTTA 

The humiliation of the Company's servants was complete They had deliberately 
insulted and treated Shiraj-ud-daula with contempt And now they had to rue their 
conduct Shiraj after capture of the fort at Kasimbazar, is reported to have exclaimed : 

"Look now at those Englishmen, who were once so proud that they did not wish to receive me 
in their houses "§ 

He could have repeated the same words with greater emphasis after the capture 
of Calcutta 

Bengal was called by Muhammadan writers the "Para dise of India" \^rote M 
Jean Law in his Memoir ^ ^ 

"In all the official papers, firmans, parwanas of the Mogal Empire, where there is question of Bengal, 
it is never named without adding these words, "Paradise of India," an epithet given to it par excel~ 
lence The country supplies all its own wants by its fruitfulness and the variety of its production, 
of the other parts of the Empire all stand in need " 

So the English must have felt very keenly the , humiliation of the loss of Calcutta) 
This IS evident from the letter of Holwell to the. Court of Directors, dated SOth 
November, 1756 , who referred to the expulsion of the English from Calcutta, ir 
the words, 

" as fatal and melancholy a catastrophe as ever the annals of any people, or colony of people, 
suffered since the days of Adam ' 

* Ibid, Vol I p LXXXl 

T /6/cY, Vol IpLXXV 

§ Ibid, Vol III p 162- 163 
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The British 'Tcre cxpdicd from ** the Paradise " but like their first ancestor not 
for CN*CT Unfortunatdy ShiraJ was not ihorouiMy acquainted with thdr character Had 
he been so he would have exterminated them. They would ha\'e been treated as 
rebels which In fact, they were. Instead of bdng made prisoners they would have 
been executed the Nawab and his army amc to attack Calcutta It b on record 

that 

"Orders were bsoed otrt that no qoarla was to be eivrn to the enem> " 

So no blame could have attached to Shiraj*ud-daula had he executed the. English 
who fell Into his hands at the capture of Calcutta. But Shlra) was an oriental and 
belong to that part of the world which produced Buddha Christ and Mahomed 
'W'lth hb mothas milk he had hnblbed lessons of forgiveness. And hence In the hour 
of hb triumph he sho^a cd that mafifsanlmlty and ^erosHy of coTKiuct udilch one u’ould 
look for In vain In an occidental similarity situated. 

Some writen of lt>dlan history who credited Shlroj with ntrylhlna that Is bad In 
human rraturc pive It as thdr opinion that the moderation of the Nowab was due to the 
Intercession of the Nawab s grand-mother the widow of All Vardi probably also to hb 
mother Amina Begam, for the prisonas t S C Hill says that 

"The interest of these In the Enjlbii merchants may have been (vtnly doc to the Cact that 
they abo were ocontomed to speoiUttc In commerce.*' ft 

If this b true Bcrrgal was lost to the Nawab and his life sacrificed because some of 
the ladles of hb household made paltry profits by spccubting in commerce the prindpol 
artldc of whkh In those day^ was saltpetre. Perhaps these Muhammadan Mies 
were Ignorant of the odvice given by the Sultan of Turkey to Among ib and on 
whkh the btter acted 

"The rdkioas laJ of Anrang eb seems to have reached the can of the Suhan of Torlcey Doth 
were Sonnls, The Sultan wrote to Among-eb begging him to forbU hb subjects from sdHirg saltpetre 
to QrTbtlaos, os it was often burnt for the destroctloa of good Mahammadam. Anrangab Issued the 
tteccssary protiWtJon and the English lost for « whUe their saltpetre trade at Patna. 


The Nawabs of Bengal too were perhaps Ignorant of the above advice. 

If Shlroj-ud-daulo did not exterminate the English, It was because he entertained great 
contempt for them For this also he had to pay dearly with his life. It b a Persian 
prove^ Vhleh says neva cortsldcr an ertemy contemptible. 

\ \,/&igIbh historians have associated the capture of Calcutta with □ horrible tragedy dc 
\slgmrtcd by them as *Thc Black Hole ^ 'Whether such a tragedy occurred Is more than 
idoubtful ond even If It did we for our part, fall to see how Shiro] could have been held 
Vesponsiblc for It or any blame could have been ottached to him. 

On Sunday the 20th of June, 1756 when the Nawabs soldiers assaulted and errtered 
the fort, the besieged foreigners were not ill-used by them According to the narrative of 
Governor Drake, dated I9th July 1756 Shiro} olso entered the fort and 
Ibid, VoL I p, ajB. 

T ibfd, VoL I p. xai 

9 loc dt 

** Tilboys Vheders Earfy Areo«£f ofBriHs/i India p 162 . 
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" held a kind of Durbar there to receive the compliments of his officers. The prisoners 

were brought before him and implored his merc^', when he was carried to another place where Mr 

Holwell was conducted to him with his hands bound Thus was loss of our Settlement 

completed and Calcutta destroyed * 

\^rites Hill 

"'The native soldiers had plundered the Europeans of their valuables, but did not ill-treat them, and 
ic Muhammadan priests were occupied in singing a song of thanksgiving Suddenly the scene chang- 

I Some European soldiers had made themselves drunk and assaulted the natives The latter com- 

lained to thcNawab, who asked where the Europeans were accustomed to conHne soldiers who had 
iisbehaved m any way He was told, in the Black Hole, and, as some of his officers suggested it 
'ould be dangerous to leave so many prisoners at large during the night, ordered that they should all 
c confined in it The native officers, who were enraged at the great losses inflicted on them by the 
efenders, for it is said 7,000 perished in the siege, applied this order to all the prisoners without 
istinction, and to the number of 146 they were crowded into a little chamber intended to 
old only one or two private soldiers, only about 18 feet square, and this upon one of tlie 
ottest nights of the year The dreadful sufferings that followed, the madness vihich drove 
be prisoners to trample each other down and to fight for the water which only added to 
leir torture, the insults they poured upon their jailors in order to induce them to fire on 
hem and so end their misery, and the brutal delight of the native soldiers at a sight which 
hey looked upon as a tamasfia, arc all told in Mr HoKvcU's narrative, than which nothing 
norc pathetic is to be found in the annals of the British in India From 7 o'clock in the evening 
o 6 o'clock in the morning this agony lasted, for even the native officers who pitied them dared 
lot disturb the Nabob before he awoke from his slumbers, when only twenty-three out of one 
lundrcd and forty-six who went in came out alive, the ghastlyest forms that were ever seen alive, 
rom this infernal scene of horror "f 

Such IS the account given by English writers of what they designate as the Black 
Hole Tragedy It is a pity that the above-mentioned writer has not tried to refute the 
arguments advanced by the author of Sfiiraj~ud--daiila, a work in Bengali by Akshay 
Kumar Maitra, in which an attempt has been made to prove that the Black Hole Tragedy 
IS a myth 

Dr Bhola Nath Chunder, the talented author of the Travels of a Hindoo, wrote in 
the Calcutta Umveesnj Mag.as.ine for 1895 

"As to the Black-Hole tragedy , 1 have a very doubtful faith in its account Holwell, one 

of the fellow-sufferers, was the first to publish it to the world But 1 have always questioned 
it to myself, how could 146 brings be squeezed into a room 18 feet square even if it were 
possible to closely pack them like — the— seeds — within _a jp omeg ranat r^ hkej h e bags in a ^^hip's 
hold, made into one mass by packets shoved in here and there into the interstices ? Geome try 
contradicting^n ^meti c gives the lie to th e story It is little better than a bogey against which 
was raised an uproar of pity" 

th e exact measurement of the Black Hole is uncerta in Captain Grant in his 
account of the loss of Calcutta, dated Fulta, I3th July, 1756, wrote 

"And as such as were unhappy as to be taken prisoners were at night put into the Black Hole 
a place about 16 foot square, to the number of near 200 Europeans, Portuguese and Armenians, 


* Ibid , vol I, p 160 
t Ibid Vol I, p XC 
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of whid\ mwy '«w woonded. Tbey wct« *o crowds one upon anoUva bi this cubtow confine 
mcnt that by the heat and suffoaitkm not above ten of the number wrvtved till momln^ 

Captain Grants account matoially differ* from the verskm received among English 
wrftCT* as to the jl e of the Blad< Hole the number of men Incarcerated In It and of 
the suTvivofs. 

According to Dr C R. Vllson, 

'The area of the Black Hole Ii 18 ft. by f4 ft 10 In Thli allow* h»t 207 »<». fL of area for 
penoTt*, or leu than 2 sq ft each "f 

But Dr 'Wilson never troubled himself to Inquire how he was to place 146 persons 
In a room the area of which was not more than 267 square feet On an average. It Is 
rweessary to allow a man whether *lttiftg or standing, not less t hree .square fo rt of 
space. According to that calculation not more than 89 persons could have been accom- 
modated In the Black Hole. 

This Is on the assumption that such a tragedy as that of the Black Hole ever 
occurred But there are stro n g reasons to suspect the reality of Its occuttctk c. There 
b no mention of the Iriddent In Muss^man chronldCT of the time c. g^ Syed Golam 
Husains Se{r-Mtiia^£adn or In the Proceedings Book of the Ei>glfsh who had taken 
refuge at Falta, or In the reports of the debates of the Madras Coundl There Is no 
mention of H In the letten of Give arid Vatson to the Nawab or In the treaty 
of Allnagar Qfvc In hi* letter to the Court of Directors explaining the reasons why 
Shlrahud-daula was dethroned does not even refer to the 6lack Hole Incident The 
treaty or rather the conspiracy thjt was e n tered Into by the English with Ml^Jafar 
stipulates for damages of every kind but no compcr^satlon for the surviving relatives 
of those alleged to Rave died In the Black Hole find* a place In It There h no 
mention of the Incident In the Note read by Holwell before the Select Committee on 
the 4th August, 1760 

Qfve was sent to Bengal on the recommendation of his friend Robert Orme, the 
historian by whom he xras charged to punish those who took part In the perpetration 
of the tragedy That Qlvc did t>othlng of the sort I* perhaps a very sUong proof 
of the non-occurrcT>cc of the InddenL 

It should also be borrte In mind that Holwell never possessed any great reputation 
for scrupulous regard for truth. Hb co-rellg!onbt* and compatriots considered him as 
a tdla of spedous fibs. Thus almost all hb contemporaries looked upon hb story 
of the dying advice of All Vardy Khan to Shlraj as a "spedous fable" 

John Zcphanlah Holwell was bom In Dublin In I7II He chose medldne as hb 
profession aird came 'out to' Ajlcutta as Surgeons mate to an Indlaman In 1732, After 
practblrrg hb profession for some years he became Zamlndar of Calcutta, 
a post carrying with k the duties of Collector blikI of Judge. He was also appo- 
inted a member of the Coundl Vhen ShlraJ-ud-daula attacked Calcutta, he was made 
a prisoner but subsequently rtlcastd aI^d after lolnSng his countrymen at Fulta, he pro- 


Ofd Pori WWam in Bai^a! by Dr C Vilsoo VoL 11 p. 59 
t i&Ai, Vol II p 245 
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cecdcd home with despatches on board the sloop Sv>cn It was dtirinp this voyage that 
he wrote his 32-page letter to \^illiam Davis, Esq , dated the 28th day of February, 

1757, containing the narrative of the Black Hole '^hen he returned from his native 

land to Bengal, Shiraj-ud-daula had been assassinated and Mir jafar had been elevated 
to the throne of Bengal by the treachery and fraud of the English How the assassina- 
tion of Shiraj and accession of Mir jafar benefited the English will be mentioned further 
on But it will suffice here to say that Ho^wcll was not forgotten by Mir jafar, 
who paid him one lahh of Rupees But Holwcll was not grateful to him The 

ungrateful conduct of Holwcll is simply outrageous To depose Mir Jafar and to get 

Mir Kasim elevated in his stead, from jwhom, according to the report of the Committee of 

the House of Commons, 1772, he received more than three lakhs of Rupees, he did not 

scruple to circulate lies and blacken the character of his benefactor 

Appendix 9 to the first report on the nature, state and condition of the East India 
Company published in 1772 shows to what depth of degradation Holwcll stooped m 
order to get Mir jafar deposed from the Masnad of Bengal In a memorial penned by 
him setting forth the causes of the late change m the subahship of Bengal, it was stated 

"The Nawab Jaffar Alice Cawn, was of a temper extremely tyrannical and avaricious, at the same 
time very indolent 5 numberless arc the instances of men, of all degrees, whose blood he has 

spilt without the least assigned reason To learn the names and circumstances of all these sufferers, 
would be a work of time j but some of the most striking examples arc the following — 

" . Gasseta Begum, Widow of the Nabob Sdedamat Jttrxg j 
" Omrra Begum, Mother of the Nabob Sera)ad~Dowla » 

"Munado Dowla, son of Padsda Coolly Cawn, adopted by Sdcdamitl ftmq j 
" Luffen Ntssa Begum, Widow of the Hahoh Scrajad-Dowla j 
Her infant. Daughter of Sera/ad-Dowla * 

■"The five unhappy sufferers, perished all in one Night at Dacca, about the month of June I7G0 , 
where they had been detained prisoners since the Accession of Jaffer Alice Cawn to the subahship , a 

Parwannah was sent to Jassacet Cawn, the Naib of Dacca, to put to death all the Sunnvors of the 

Nabobs, Alivecdee Cawn, Sdedamut Jang, and 5 ero/a/ 7 -Z)oir/a^, but upon his declining to obey so cruel 
an order, the messenger, who had private instructions to execute this tragedy, in ease of the other's 
refusal, took them from the place of their confinement, and having earned them out at midnight upon 
the river, massacred and drowned them, with about 20 women of inferior note, and attendants " 

The above was a tissue of gross falsehoods In the supplement to the letter 
addressed to the HonTiIe Court oT~Directors for affairs of the HonTiIe United 

Company of merchants of England trading to the East Indies by Clive and others from 

Fort \^illiam, the 30 September, 176(5, it is stated 

"26 In jnstice to the memory of the late Nabob Meer Jaffier, we think it incumbent on us to 
acquaint you that the horrible massacres wherewith he is charged by Mr Hollwell, in his 'Address 
to the Proprietors of East India Stock' (p 46), are cruel aspersions on the character of that Prince, 
wdicd Bane not tde least foundation in trutd The several persons there affirmed, and who were 
generally thought to have been murdered by his order, are all now living, except two, " f 

* See the life-sketches ( based on contemporary rcccords ) of Ghasiti ( Begam of Motijhil ), Amma, 
and Luft-un-nisa Begams, as contributed by Brajendranath Banerji to the Bengal Past <S. Present, 
Senal Nos 62, 64, & 67 

i" Long s Selections from unpubtisded Records of Government, 1 428 
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If Holvdl dkJ not icruplc to vilify the character of his bcncfaaor Mir Jafar by 
propa^atlns barefaced lies what wonder he should have Invented the story of the 
Black Hole Tragedy In order to calumniate Shfral ud-daula from whom he received 
some Injuries at least 7 

The wcll4cnown English philosopher and thinker Herbert Spencer mentioned the 
following InstaiKe of the utter disregard of truth exhibited by the Christian nations of 
the Vest in the beginning of the present century Rcfening to the pretext which the 
Christian nations considered ns jostlfying thdr Invasion of China, Herbert 
Spencer wrote 

"There cunc first the sentationil account* of a maisacre at PeUn describing In detail the 
ttabbom resistance of the Emopeorrs the desponte hand to-hond encounters the final overwhelming 
of the small band followed by partkulafs of Chinese atrodtics i and then there caioc In a few da>^ 
proof that this droimstantlal account was utterly baseless — there had been no massaae, no 
atroeftks." 

In these days of railways steamers and telegraphs Europeans do not blush to 
spread lies half If r>ot fully conscious all the time that such lies would be after all 
detected It Is small worrdcr that In those days Vthen there was no facility of comnnini 
cation they propagated falsehoods knowing that these would r>ot be easily detected 
nay on the contrary these would go down to posterity as gospel truths 

But even assuming for the sake of argument that such a tragedy as that of the 
Black Hole occ u rred wc do not see how Shlraj onjld be blamed for It Certainly he 
had not built the dungeon. The historian Mill writes 

"The Subohdir ( Sfraj od-dauU ) though hummilty was bo part of hb character appear* not on 
the present occasion to have Intended cruelty » for wfwn Mr Holwell was carried Into hii presence 
whh hb hands tied he ordered them to be set loose and assured hhn, upon the faith of a soldier 
that of the heads of him ond his companionf not a hah should be toodioL Vhen cvenbg,) 
ho wever came, U was a question with the guards to whom they were Intrusted, how they rul^t bef 
Scarred for the night. Some search was pade for a corrvcnlent apartment but none wa» found i 
upon which inrormatlon was obtained of a place which the Engibh tbemseivo h^ employed as o 
prison. Into thb without further Inquiry they were Impelled. It was, unhappily a small, f TI-alred. \ 
and unwholesome dungeon, called the Black Hole et>d the English had thdr own practice to thank j 
for suggesting It to the officers of the Subahdar as a fit place of c o nflnctnent."t 

H Beveridge, In his paper on ‘Old places In MurshldabacT contributed to the 
Calcatfa Review for April 1892 p 345 says 

"Perhaps we ought not to say very- much about the Black Hole, or regard It as a detestable 
Instance of malignity on the part of SlraJ ud-daola sedng that a shnllar mbadventure ocotTred In the 
Amritsar District on 1st August, 1857 Mr Cooper teU* o* bow a great noraber of captured sepoy* 
Were shut op In a large, round tower or bastion, and how after 237 of them had been taken out 
and shot, ft was reported that the reroalrKier would not come out. The door* were opened, and 
behold t they were Dtariy an dead. UncorrsckHtsly the tragedy of Holwell s Black Hole had been 

re-enafted forty five bodies — dead from fright, exhaustion btigue, heat and partial suffocation 

—were dragged Into light {JBe Crisis In tHe Punjab pJ02) " 


Pads and Comments. 
t VoL IK (fifth edition) p. 117 
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S C Hill writes 

"Probably the reference to the Black Hole is an amplification, for in the careless talk of Calcutta 
the Black Hole and Fort William seem to have been often confounded/'* 

If the above be true, then it affords a clue to the story of the Black Hole Tragedy 
It means that the men who were unable to escape to the ships on the river were 
consequently made and kept prisoners in Fort William But even the most careful 

search has failed to find the names of the I2d alleged to have perished in the Black 

Hole Hill says 

"In the Black Hole 123 perished, of whom we can trace the names of only 50 j "1 

The question naturally arises, why cannot the names of the remaining 67 be traced ? 
Perhaps there were not so many as 123 Christian persons in the Fort when it was 
captured by Shiraj-ud-daula 

All that we have said above induces us to believe that the Black Hole tragedy 
was a myth invented by the interested Europeans to serve their ulterior ends If S6 
persons died, they did not die of suffocation in the Black Hole, but of their sickness 

and wounds in the Fort , for only such persons were left behind ns were unable to 

make their escape to the ships on the river § 


THE NAWAB'S RETURN TO HIS CAPITAL 

Shiraj-ud-daula, after wresting Calcutta from the hands of the English, .ippointcd 
Raja Manick Chand as its governor and changed its name to Ahnagar As said 
before, Shira) entertained a very mean and contemptible opinion of the English and 
therefore did not extirpate them Scrafton in his Reflections, pp 58, says 

"It may appear a matter of wonder why the Soubad permitted us to remain so quietly at Fulta till 
we were become formidable to him, which I can only account for from his mean opinion of us, 
and had no idea of our attempting to return by force " 

The Chief of the French factory at Kashimbazar, M Jean Law, says 

"Siraj-ud-daula had the most extravagant contempt for Europeans j a pair of slippers, said he, 
is all that is needed to govern them Their number, according to him, could not in all Europe 
come up to more than ten or twelve thousand men What fear, then, could he have of the English 
nation, which could not present to his mind more than a quarter of the whole ? He vums, therefore, 
very far from thinking that the English could entertain the idea of rc-establishing themselves by force 
To humiliate themselves — to offer money with one hand, and receive joyously with the other his 
permission to re-establish themselves — was the whole project which he could naturally suppose 

* Bengal in i 756^1 757, Vol 1, p XCVI 

t Ibid, Vol I, p XCIV 

( § With conspicuous ability Mr ] H Little was able to prove in his article "The Black Hole — 

1 the question of Holwcll's veracity" that the Black Hole incident was a Gigantic Hoax of Holwell 
\ (see Bengal Past and Present, July-Sep 1915, Senal No 21, pp 75-104) After the publication 
I of this paper a special meeting of the Calcutta Historical Society was held on the 24th March, 1916, 
* at 9 P M in the hall of the Asiatic Society of Bengal to have a discussion on the Black Hole 
Question, the Venerable Archdeacon W K Firminger,' M A,, B D , presiding I would speaally 
refer the reader to the speeches delivered on the occasion by Mr Little and Mr Akshay Kumar 
Maitra, Bengal Past and Present, Jany — Mar 1916, Serial No 23, pp 156-71) 
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then to have fonoed. It b to thb kJct, without doubt, that the tranquility In wHch he left them 
at Folta b due.*^ 

ShlraJ was a simple minded oriental who did not understand the lying and decdtful 
nature of the occidental traders In hb dominions. It was given out by the English 
that they were waiting at Falta only until favourable weather allowed them to set out 
for Madras. So lirstead of molesting them, Shlra} was Idnd to them. Thus Mr Tooke 
in his Narrative of the capture of Calcutta wrote 

‘Upon OUT first arrival at Fulta we found pfovblons and necessaryi very scarce, though soon after 
upon the Kabobs hearing (as b reported) that the ships Intended leaving the river he ordered the 
buJtan or niarVxts to be opef»ed th« He might prevent our piundcring and get rid of m the sooner 
aod as the country was fanned by Wanik Qiand the Kabob s daon (who was appointed President 
at Calartta after h was taken) he directed the hturar to be continued as long as we stayed at Fulta 
when we had plenty of everything ^ " t 

But the English at Fulta fcturr>ed the kindness of the Nowab by intriguing against him. 
Thus wrote Major Klllpatridc to the Court of Directors dated camp near Fort 'William 
25th Jamiary 1757 

“Vhat was dor>e slrtce I last had the honour of writing to you, and before the arrfval of the 
squadron was Dttle more than In keepirrg up a oorrespoodesKe with some prbdpal people hi the 
co u ntry i which ans w e red almost oil our intentfons tn gening of time and having provblons scrpplyed 
to us while we were obliged to re ma in tnactlve, — ..**§ 

Soch was the seme of gratitude possessed by the Er>gllsh who professed Christianity 
wNch teaches ^Do unto others as you would be done by*! 

The Nawab with that magnanimity whidt was quite oriental did not strike the fallen 
foe but left Calcutta on the 24th June 1756 and arrived at Hugh on the following 
day Hctc he held a Durbar at which the representatives of the French and Dutch foe 
tories were present The former paid him 3*/i lakhs and the latter 4Vi lakhs of rupees as 
contributions to the war expenses. These sums also included noioranalS or complimentary 
presents due on the Nawab s accession. Of course there was no Intention on the part 
of the Nawab to destroy the settlements of those two nations for had he been Inclined 
to do so he could have done it at thb opportune moment He reached Murshkiabad 
on the nth July 1756 amid great re}ofdr>gs 

But he was not to live long In peace there as hJs cousin Shaukat Jang had again 
raised the standard of revolt against him. As soon as the rains were over he proceeded 
against Shaukat Jang The arntics of the two princes met at Rajmahal where on the 
I6th of Octoder 1756 a battle was fought In which Shaukat was killed and Shiraj was 
victorious. He returned to Murslfidabad in triumph and received the congratulations of 
his subjects as well as the firman of the Emperor of Dehll confirming him as Nawab of 
Bengal Behar and Orissa. 

It b now necessary to turn to the English refugees at Fulta. It has been said before 
that they were not only left unmolested but were very Idndiy treated by the orders of 

76A1, Vd 111 p. 176. 

t Ihid„ Vd I p. sot 

§ !&/<£, Vd It p 164. 
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the Nawab On the other hand, the sense of gratitude possessed by the English was 
such that they were, during their stay at Fulta, intriguing and conspiring against him 
They sent the news of their disaster to Madras and asked for reinforcements to recapture 
Calcutta In the meanwhile they 

''determined to open negotiations with the Nawab for their restoration, so as to conceal their real 
reasons for staying at Fulta " * 

The news of the outbreak of hostilities in Bengal had arrived at Madras on the T3th 
July and one Major Killpatrick with jZOO troops embarked on the Delaware on the 2 1st 
July and arnved at Fulta on the last day of the month \^rites S C Hill 

"To deceive ide Nawab, who might be supposed to have been alarmed at tlic news of his arrival. 
Major Killpatrick had already been instructed on the 15th to write and assure him that the British did 
not bear malice for what had happened in the past, and to ask for a supply of provisions Tins 
letter was ultimately sent to Mr Hastings, who was still at Cossimbazar, for delivcr>'"i 

The above needs no comment , the words puts in italics tell their own tale 

The news of the loss of Kasimbazar reached Madras on the 3rd August, 1756 and 
that of the capture of Calcutta on the I6th The English Councillors of Madras met on 
the I7th and I8th August to devise measures for the capture of Calcutta Admiral 
\^atson was consulted on the subject, but he advised the delay of any expedition until the 
end of September, so that the troops might escape the rainy season 

Clive had been absent from Madras, but on his return there, veiy' probably on the 
persuasion of his friend Robert Ormc, well-known afterwards as the historian of India, he 
volunteered to command the expedition to Bengal 

At that time there was an apprehension of the outbreak of war between England 
and France, and the French were very strong in southern India It was not thought 
probable that if war broke out in Europe, the French would observe neutrality in India 
However, it was decided by the Madras Council to send a very large force in order 
to recover Bengal In the letter from the Select Committee, Fort Saint George, to the 
Select Committee, Fort-\^illiam, dated list February', 1757, it was written 

"After struggling with many difficulties in order to put the expedition upon the most advantageous 
footing as well with regard to the Company as private sufferers, we drained all the garrisons upon 
the coast to strengthen the detachment preparing for Bengal, and to secure to the utmost of our 
power a speedy success to our designs 

"But as we were in daily expectation of war with France, and had reason also from the advices 
of the Secret Committee to apprehend the appearance of a considerable French fleet, we could by 
no means resolve to put it out of our own power to defend the certain possessions of the Company 
on this Coast for the hope of uncertain acquisitions in Bengal 

' Therefore, in order to provide for both necessities to make an effort for the re-establishment of 
the Company's affairs in Bengal, and stiti to have in our hands a security for their possessions on 
this Coast, in case of need, there was no other method but reserving to ourselves the power of 
recalling our troops " § 


* Ibid, Vol I, p CXI 
t Ibid, Vol 1, p CXV 
§ Ibid , Vol 11, 233 
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Unda the above condHfom the troop* conslttln^ of about 86o Eitropeara ond ISOO 
tepoys and latcars left Madras fn the middle of October 1756 

The command of the cxpcdrtlon was given to Admiral \^alson by sea and to 
Coloftd Qlvc by land 

The CoundHors of Madras did not want merely the restoration of thdr 
trade privileges In Bengal but they advised thdr compatriots and co-rdigfonists to 
Intrigue and conspire agalr>st the Nowab ar>d bring about a revolution In that land In 
thdr letter of 13th October 1756 the Madras Coundllors wrote to the Select 
Committee Fort 'W^llllom 

'The mere retoldrig of CilctrUa should we think by no means be the end of thb ondertsklng/ — 
not only thdr settlements and factories shoedd be restored but oil thdr privileges estabibhed In the 
fall extent gnmted by the Qrtat ^fogaC arvd ample reparation made to them for the loss they 
have Utdy scstalncd i otherwbe we are of opinion It would haye been better nothing bod been 
attempted, than to have added the heavy charge of this a j ii mmcnt to thdr former loss wHboat 
securing thdr colordes artd tr^e from firtore Insults end exactions. 

'Shoold the Nabob on the rvewt of the arrtvot of these forces, make offers tending to the acquh 
Ii>g to the Company the before merrtlooed od v anta ges rather than rbqoe the succes s of a war wc 
think that serrUmeots of revetrgfog lalories ahhoogh they were never more fust shook! give place to 
the necessity of sparing os far as possible the marry bad consequences of war besides the cxp otce of 
the Compon/i treasores but wc are of opInlOQ that the s wor d should go hond In hand wHh 
the pea, and that oo the orrlva] of the present armament, bcstHHIes shcold Emmedlatdy commence 
with the ertmost vfgoor These hoiftllltles tmirt be of every Wnd which can either distress Ws 
domloJom ond ettate or bring reprisals Irrto oor possession, 

''Ve oeed not represent to yoa the great odvantage which we think It wfll be to the military 
operatlorTl, and the fnAoence It wUl have In the Habeas Cecndb to effect a Hmetion with any 
powers In the provinces of Bengal that may be dbsothfled with the vloknces of the Nabob s Govern 
merit, or that may have pretensloits to the Nabobshlp.'^ 

'W'lth audi treacherous intentions and desfgns the oepedition started for Bengal. The 
voyage was by no means a pleasant one, os scurvy and sickness broke out on many of 
the ships. But the forces reached thdr destination by the middle of December 1756 


PBOCEEDINGS OF THE ENGUSH 

After arriving In Bengal Qlvc addressed on I5th December 1756 a letter to 
Raja Manik Qtand Shlrafs Go vernor of Calcutta. In thJi letter was enclosed the draft 
of a letter for the Nawab Qlvei letter to the Nawab not bdng In proper tone, Manik 
Chand wrote to him on the 23rd December 1756 forwarding to him copy of a form 
for a letter which he suggested should be sent by Give to the Nawab Rcgardlrrg 
Qivcs draft of the letter addressed to the Nawab Manik Chand wrote 

"Finding In H many Improper cx pre ss lops and coododing that by sending me the copy yod 
deshrd to know my sentiments upon It, 1 have, Urffdore, made some ahermtlons In h and return 
It entrusted to Radha Wisen MoITlck, who wHl ddlvtr It to yen. you wUl write yoor letter after 
that form and dispatch ft agido to me, and I wQI forward ft to the Nawab you w rite that you 
are dolrons of peaceable measirres. I likewise am as desirous, as nothing b better than peace. To 
Ibkt, vol I pp. 239— 24a 

9 
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do 

take away every cause of ill-will or contention, this is the part of a good man For the rest you 
will be informed from Radha Kisscn of my further sentiments"* 

'^hile the' non-Christian oriental prince and his representative desired nothing better 
than peace, the Christians, who pray every day to God that His kingdom come on 
Earth as it is m Heaven, were eagerly thirsting for blood Clive wrote to Manik 
Chand on the 25th December, 1756 

"I cannot consistently with my duty to the Company or their honour, accept of your advice in 
writing to the Nabob a letter couched in such a stilc, which, however proper it might have been 
before the taking of Calcutta, would but ill suit with the present time, when wc are come to 
demand satisfaction for injuries done us by the Nabob, not to entreat his favour, and with a force 
which we think sufficient to vindicate our claim " t 

But it was not convenient for the English to immediately declare war against the 
Nawab No, they were not prepared for it Like sly foxes, they were watching their 
opportunity and intriguing and conspiring against Shiraj 

It IS said by English historians, for instance, by S C Hill, who writes 

"Watson and Clive now thought it necessary to address the Nawab directly, and this they did 
on the I7th in separate letters of an unmistakably threatening character It is certain, he received 
these letters, but it is doubtful whether he made any reply "§ 

The copies of these letters are given below 

"Letfec from Admiral Watson to the Nawab, dated H M S 'Kent*, at Fulta, in the River Hughl^, 
17th December, 1756 

"The King, my master (whose name is revered among the monarchs of the world), sent me to 
these parts with a great fleet to protect the East India Company's trade, rights and privileges 
The advantages resulting to the Mogul’s dominions from the extensive commerce carried on by my 
master's subjects are too apparent to need enumerating How great was my surprise therefore to 
be informed that you had marched against the said Company's factories with a large army, and 
forcibly expelled their servants, seized and plundered their effects, amounting to a large sum of money, 
and killed great numbers of the King my master's subjects 

"I am come down to Bengal to re-establish the said Company's servants in their former factories 
and houses, and hope to find you inclinable to do them that justice as restoring them and as to 
their ancient rights and immunities As you must be sensible of the benefit of having the English 
settled in your country, I doubt not you will consent to make them a reasonable satisfaction 
for the losses and injuries they have sustained » and by that piece of justice put an amicable end to 
those troubles and secure the friendship of the King, my master, who is a lover of peace and delights 
in acts of equity What can I say more T' 

"Letter from Colonel Clive to the Nawab, dated 16~17 December, 1756 

"The occasion of my coming here you are already informed by letters from Nabob Sullabut 
Jung and Anwaroody Cawn and from Governor Pigot you have likewise heard, 1 make no doubt, 
that I have brought with me a larger military force than ever appeared in Bengal You will judge 
it therefore prudent both for your own interest and the welfare of your country to consider maturely 
how injunously the English settled in the provinces under your jurisdiction have been treated by 
your people, their houses and factories seized and detained, their effects to a large amount plundered 
and great numbers of the Compands servants and other inhabitants inhumanly: filled These 

* Jbid , vol II, p 74 

t Ibid , p 76 

§ Ibid, Vol I, p cxxix 


^ 2 , 2 ^. 
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*re acb of violence wtfch I hrpe you do not approve of nod expect yoa wtn taVe care to have 
than sevg el y ponbhetL year power and peiional bravery are imiveTially known my repota 
tion in war b nVewfac eJtaWbhcd by bcin? ten yean continually In the Add upon the Const, In 
wHch tinit my andertaUnss have always been attended (by the Wesstne of Providence) with success ( 
and I trust In God, that 1 shall be as fortunate In these parts. Should necessity oWf«e me to 
proceed to those extremitks one of ns mnst [be] overcome, wt cannot both be victoriotn and I 
leave yoa to reflect bow uncertain the fortnue of war b and whetha It b your Interest to rbk so 
previous [? precioasl a dedsion— to avoid It, you must make proper sotbfaction for the losses sustained 
by the Coaipany their servants and riois^ return thdr factories and invest them in their aodtrrt 
privileges end to-naoldcs. By doing thb piece of histice you will make me a sincere friend and 
get etenuThoaojr to yojridf and save the lives of many thousands who mtat otberwbe be 
staaghtered on both sides without eny fault of thdr own Vhat can I say more T' 

It will be noticed that there b no mention made In these letters of the Black Hole 
Tragedy 

It b not probable that Qivc would have requested Manlk Giand to serrd hb letter 
to the Nawab or opened rregotlatlons whh him on the subject, had he addressed the 
letter of the I7lh December directly to the l^awab But U Is more than probable 
that Give and his brother offleen rrrust have conspired and Intrigued with Manlk Qiand 
and tempted him to compromise the position of the Nawab. It b on thb hypothesb 
alone that the action at Budge Budge can be properly explained Regarding thb fight, 
S C Hill writes 

*1t was not until the 26th that the pQots reported that the state of the river was CavorsWe for 
the ships, aod even then, prob^Iy owing to the late arrival of the SaUdmr^ the adwee did not 
begin until the 27th. The Sepoys were ordered to march overland,. On the 2fih the sepoys 

reached Mayapur where they were folned by the Company s troops, and on the 2Pth arrived at 
Bodge Budge. Here the t ro o ps halted oear the river bask In a position where they could be seen 
from the mast heads of the ships, bat could not see the Fort, as they were themsdva furrotmded 
by boshes. Qhr had been absohrtdy unable to obtain any trustworthy EntdUgence, and wttboot 
hb knowing K, the enemy were encamped within two miles of hhn. The gr eate r part of hfa tittle 
anny was thrown out In different directions, when the small force under Ws Immediate command — 
about 260 Europcaas — was suddenly attacked by a body of 2,000 men, whom Manlk Qmnd had 
brought down. The fighting lasted for half on hoar the enemy were driven off and the 

arrival of the king s troops, who hod been landed for the attack of the Fort of Bodge Bodge and 
had heard the flrir>g, made Olve s position safe 

*Thc skirmish at Budge Btrdge took place about mid-day The fleet, the T^per Icacfiirg, bad 
arrived before the Fort shortly before 8 A- M wfwn the fort opened fire upon her Tfie fad fiJo/ 
ifie enemy commenced 6ostQities was duty noted later by die Coaneff and Coiond In tfieie lette r 
to t6e Savab and 6ls tnbfects or a fasHficaUon foe i6e action of tBe BrUls&. The enemy were 
cpkddy driven from thdr guns, and the king's troops landed to attack the Fort''* 

The argument clothed In the passage Italldscd In the above extract would iwt have 
been advanced by anybody who b dther not a fool or a lotave. But It served the 
purpose of the Englbh to parade that as a grievance and a cause of action against 
the Nawab, 

But that Manlk Chand was a traitor and was In collusion with the Er>gl(sh become 
almost self-evident facts v^jen we find him deserting the port and rtmning away after 


^ voi I pp, ooox-ooex. 
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merely receiving a bullet through his turban It is said that he ran straight to 
Murshidabad To say that he was a coward is no explanation of his desertion and 
precipitate flight The fort of Budge-Budge was a very strong one Regarding it, in a 
letter to John Cleveland, Esq, dated H M. 5 'Kent', off Calcutta, in the River Hugh, 
31 January, 1757, Admiral \^atson wrote 

■"This Fort was cxtrcmly well situated for defence and had the advantage of a wet ditch 
round it"* 

To run away from such a strong fort after nearly half an hour s fight, docs not 
suggest cowardice but treachery and previous understanding with the English on the 
part of Manik Chand The following extract from Revd Long's Selections from the 
Government Records also tends to confirm our view 

"The Government (in 1763) agreed to entertain on the Company's pay the son of the deceased 
Manick Chand, wfio was useful to fficm in various mays during ific preceding 30 ycarr, though 
he led the Nawab's troops against the English at the battle of Dudge-Dudge " 

The fort at Budge-Budge was taken on the night of the 29th December, 1756 
Captain (afterwards Sir Eyre) Cootc thus described its capture in his Journal 

"While I was on board, a sailor that was drunk stole away to the fort gate, and fired his 
pistol and cried out the place was his, upon which the King's, who \xcrc next the gate, entered 
the fort without any opposition j thus the place was taken without the least honour to any one j 
we found the fort very strong, with a wet ditch all round it, and I had the honor to command 
it that night" 

Of course, the 'heathen" inmates of the fort were mostly killed by the "Christians" 
It IS probable that some found means of escape 

Captain Coote made the following entries regarding the progress of the troops 
under the command of Clive and \^atson 

"December sold Re-embarked the troops, the sepo'^s marched by land 

"December 31st The Fleet proceeded up the river 

"1757, Jan 1st Came in s<ght of Tannah Fort, which the enemy had evacuated 

"Jan 2nd Colonel Clive landed with the Company's troops and the Kent and T;^gcr 
proceeded to Calcutta About 9 o'clock the Fort fired smartly on the T^iger » she was half an 
hour before she could get a gun to bear , as soon as we could get our guns to bear from 
the Kent and T^ger, we ply'd so warmly that they left before 12 o'clock. The Admiral ordered 
me on shore to hoist the English colours and take the command of the fort for His Majesty f 

Thus Calcutta was very easily re-captured by the Company's servants, for its 
governor Ivlanik Chand had already fled away§ 

It is not necessary to refer in detail to the unseemly quarrel that took place between 
Give and \^atson for precedence. Both were actuated by sordid greed and desirous of 
getting for himself the lion's share of the treasure and other worldly goods which they 

• Ibid., Wo] II 

t Ibid, Vol III 

§ S C Hill 'writes that Manik Chand "made no stand at Calcutta, but hastily betook 
himself to Hugh, whence he sent word to the Nawab at Murshidabad that the British he had now to 
deal with were a very different kind of men from those whom he had defeated at Calcuttta " Vol I, 
p CXXXVII This IS a clear indication of treachery on the part of Manik Chand, 
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expected Inside the fort at Calcutta. But they were disappointed for they did not find 
much worth looting Inside. It Is ereatly to the credit of the Nawab s men that they 
had not appropriated to themselves the merchandise belonging to the Company Thus 
wrote Ormc (II 126) 

"The part of the machandlza bekwiglng to the Compairy which were in the Fort when 

talcen, were found Tetnalning without detriment.'’ 

Neither the Moslems nor the 'Tteathens'' of India were vartdals or ‘birds of prey" 
like the "Christians of the 'Vest, and It Is due to this feet that they did not touch 
anythh>g bclortglng to the Christian merchants. 

After the capture of the fort. It was handed over to Drake and the Council on the 3rd 
January 1757 


THE TREATY OF AUNAGAR 

ShlraJ-ud-daula did rvot bear any malkc towards the English. He was ready and 
willing to grant them the same privileges on which they had traded before. But the 
English having regained possession of Calcutta thought they were In a position to dictate 
their own terms to the Naxrab and therefore treated him with deliberate contempt and 
Insult They conspired and Intrigued against the Nawab To bring goodwill and peace 
on this earth was foreign to these ChrtsHans who to make their power felt, dboused 
two plans of operations. 

"One was to send a party ol saTlon by river to Dacca, apparently to seixe that town and 
possibly to set trp one of the sons of Sarfaraz Khan who were prisoners there, as a rival to Sha] ud 
daola I the other easier and more practicable, was to send a mall expedition to Hugil and bom 
the granaries and stores which the Nawab had ordered to be collcclcd near that Qty'’* 

The Brftfah adventurers from England were descended from the old sea-king robbers. 
Piracy was the hereditary occupation of many of them. The well known English politician 
Sir Charles Dilkc, writing In the early seventies of the nineteenth century was forced 
to say that Ilstcnirtg to the conversation at mess-lablcs In India they remembered thdr 
descerrt from sea4dng robbers t centuries of education had not purified thdr blood. 

It Is small xvonder that Clive and his countrymen could not resist the temptation of 
plundcilr>g Hugll which lay undefended. So Hugll was attacked and many of Its 
Inhabitants were -slaughtered in cold blood and all tbdr earthly belongings looted by 
the Engibh. 

Hugh fort was very easily captured and so it would be thought that the object of 
the expedition was accompibhed But the Engibh did not think so, 

'Tbe nth January [I7J7] was fpetrt in plondering the bouse* round the Fort-— 

*Trom thb time on to the I8th the troop* were occupied In pQlaging the native bouses, even 
entering some within the Dutch Settlement on the pie* that they belonged to fubjeds of the Nawab 
or th*t property belonging to hi* subject* or plimder from Calcutta were concealed In thenv''t 


/iii, VoL I p. OOOCVIII 
t *41, Vol I p. CXL 
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\^licn tlic news of tins wanton outrage readied the cars of the Nawab, he, with 
great self-control and composure, which was peculiarly oriental in character, wrote the 

following letter (the moderation of which is much to be commended) to Admiral 
\^atson 

"you have taken and plundered Hugfilcr, and made a war upon my subjects ' these are not acts 
becoming merchants I I have, therefore, left Murshidabad, and have arrived near Huphicy i I am 
likewise crossing the river with my army, part of which is advanced towards your camp Nevertheless, 
if you have a mind to have the Company's business settled upon its ancient footing, and to give a 
currency' to their trade, send a person of consequence to me, who can make your demands, and 
treat with me upon this affair I shall not scruple to grant a Perwannah for the restitution 
of all the Company's factories, and permit them ’ to trade in my country upon the same terms 
as formerly If the English, who are settled in these provinces, will behave like merchants, obey 
my orders, and give me no offence, you may depend upon it I will take their loss into consideration 
and adjust matters to their satisfaction 

"You know how difficult it is to prevent soldiers from plundering in \x'ar i therefore, if you will, 
on your part, relinquish ‘something of the damages you have sustained by being pillaged by my 
army, I will endeavour to give you satisfaction even m that particular, in order to gain your 
friendship, and preserve a good understanding for the future w'lth your nation 

"You are a Christian, and know how much preferable it is to accommodate a dispute, than to 
keep it alive j but if you are determined to sacrifice the interest of your Company and the good 
of private merchants to your inclination for war, it is no fault of mine , to prevent the fatal 
consequence of such a ruinous war, I write this letter" (Ive's Voyages, p 109) 

Shiraj wrote like a philosopher, and he cannot be sufficiently praised for his 
statesmanlike views and strong desire for living at peace with the English 

But patching up a friendship with the English was something like building a house 
on fleeting sand It was very slippery' and uncertain Perhaps Shiraj had some 
inkling that Clive and the other British officers had been intriguing with his own 
courtiers against him Vrites Hill 

"Clive had written to many of the chief persons of the Court asking .for assistance, but up till 
this time (i c., capture and sack of Hughh) few had thought it necessary to reply"* 

So by the showing of English wnters themselves it is evident that the intrigue of 
Clive and his countrymen with the Nawab's courtiers was not unsuccessful Under 
these circumstances, Shiraj thought it was impossible for him to successfully wage war 
against the English He knew how the latter had raised traitors in his camp who 
betrayed to them the forts at Budge-Budge and Calcutta With all these facts before 
him, he could not think of again crossing swords with the English As a statesman 
he had to deal with the circumstances which were then present And under those 
circumstances to try to gam the friendship of the English instead of making them his 
enemies was the only alternative left to Shiraj The English, seeing the anxiety of the 
Nawab to make fnendship with them, made the following proposals as the indispensable 
conditions of their alliance with him 

"(I ) That the British should receive complete reparation for all their losses 

"(2.) That the Company should be allowed the full exercise of all its privileges in Bengal 


Ibid , Vol 1, p CXLl (footnote) 
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"(a.) Th*t the BrWsh should have the rf^ht to fortHy theJr setHeracnb os they pleased 

"(4 ) That the Company should have a Kfint at C a ku tto.^ 

Excepting the last one, wMch It wa5 not In the power of the Nawab to ffrant,— for 
It was only the Delhi Emperor who coaid do so — the Nawab was willing to grant 
the other three proposals. But the English went on Increasing thdr demands and 
asidng more and more on each new occasion. Thus when the Nawab asked them 
to send thdr envoys to hh Durbar Messrs. Amyat and Hastings who were deputcdi 
not only made those demaruls whkh have been already mentioned above but also 
the following three additJoruil ones viz 

"(I ) That the Nawab should not demand or mokst any of the merchants or InhabHants of 
Calcutta I 

"(2.) That the datia^ of the Brttish should protect all theh boats nnd goods passing through 
the country* 

"(B.) That articles to the above effect should be signed and sealed by the Nawab and hb 
Mhristers." 

The Na'cyab who had left Murshldabad with his army reached Calcutta on the 
4th Fdmiary 1757 Here, he was accommodated In the garden house of Amir Chand 
Qfve and hb collcagaes meaning treachery to the Nawab determined to despatch 
Messrs. Valsh and Scrafton to 1dm with the Select Committees proposals. Of 
course; these deputies were sent to spy out the Nawmb s camp M Jean 
Law wrote 

'To decefvrhfm (SfmO more completely and caamine the position of his amp the English sent 
deputies tbe day before the attack they medHatcd. These deputies were ordered to propose an 
occoouoodation, but the very conditions roast have shown the Nawab thb Tras only a ruse on tbe 
ports of hb enemy 

The deputies did what they had been directed to da Then they retired to thdr 
tents and pretending to go to sleep they put out thdr llghb and made thdr escape 
In the darkness. The Ertgllgh wrre, of course, ready to attack the Nawab So when 
thdr two spies Joined them, the troops under Give and other officers attacked the 
Nawab s camp early the next morning M Jean Law wnotc 

"Tbe nort day tbe 5lh Janoary ot 4 or 5 A. Mv hr a thick fog, the English commanded by 
G>looel Olve, atta cked the Nawab s camp and Wl predsdy npon the tent In whkh tbe deputies 
bod seen him the even in g before. (I heard thb from scvttbJ Moorish officers who w ere In the 
Nawab s army) Lnddly for hbn he was not there. One of hb (tfwcznj who sospected tbe 
deputation had advbcd him to pass the night In a tent further off At flrst the Engibh drove 

tbe Moors before them Hke a flock of sheep and IdDed t2P0 to 1,500 men xepojj arrd camp-aotkn, 

600 horses at thefr pickets and a rntraber of draught onn The Nawab was terrffled, fled as fast 
as he could and did not stop tUl be was sbtteen mfles above Calartta. However after the first 
fire some officers ralfied their men and made a stand, amongst others a body of Persian cavalry 
who charged with great courage. This flnnneis Joined to the fact that the day was clearing, 
determined CoIoT>eI Qivc to withdraw The Engibh had more than 200 men black and white, 
killed or wounded In thb ectioo, and In tbe retreat lost two Add pieces the carriages of which 
had b r o ke n down " 

IbkL, Voi, III p. 182. It b also probable that Raja Naba Krishna also played the part of 

a spy and kept tbe Engibh Informed of the movements and doings of the Nawab 
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The conduct of the English was highly reprehensible They were negotiating for 
peace with the Nawab, who did not therefore anticipate any foul treachery on their 
part So the attack on the Nawabs camp cannot be justified As said before, the 
English had raised traitors in his camp It was due to this fact, more than to 
anything else, that Shiraj-ud-daula could not gam any advantage over them Although 
Ivl Jean Law says that he ran away from the field of battle, it is doubtful if he 
really did so For, another compatriot of Law^s, M Renault, in a letter to the 
Marquis Dupleix, dated Chandernagore, 4th September, 1757, wrote 

•"In the meantime the English, who had for some days been face to face with the Nawab, 
attacked his camp at dawn Though they sent all their soldiers, and added the crews of all their 
ships, and managed to surprise the Moors, they got less advantage than they expected from this 
combat After having gained some ground on the enemy they could not keep it against 
Siraj-ud-daula, who had rallied a part of his army j they retreated in disorder and only too 
fortunate in being able to put themselves under the protection of the guns of their Fort, having 
lost in this action nearly two hundred men "* 

But the unfortunate Nawab had not only to contend with his enemies, but also 
with the traitors in his camp whom they had raised On the authority of Scrafton 
S C Hill wrote of Shiraj-ud-daula 

"On his march down he had found many of his soldiers, and even some of his officers, unwilling 
to follow him "t 

Even so early as the beginning of 1757, it would seem from the following that 
the English were intriguing and conspiring with Mir Jafar against Shiraj' Scrafton 
in his Reflections, p 66, wrote that Shiraj-ud-daula 

"discovered some appearance of disaffection in some of his principal officers, particularly in 
Meer Jaffer, whose conduct in this affair had been very mystenous " 

So the Nawab was obliged to accede to the proposals of the English M Renault 
proceeded to write, in the letter from which an extract has already been given above, 
that 

"the Ministers of the Nawab, almost all of whom were partisans of the English, desiring only to 
make peace, profited by this occasion to bring the Nawab to it and he, forced by the mutinous 
disposition of his generals, found himself, contrary to his own wishes, obliged to consent and 
even to submit to extremely hard conditions "§ 

Under such circumstances, the Nawab concluded the Treaty known as the Treaty of 
Ahnagar with the English on the 9th February, 1756 The terms of the Treaty were 
as follows 

"I All privileges granted by the Emperor of Delhi to the British to be confirmed 

"i All goods under the British dastaf. to pass free throughout Bengal, Behar and Orissa 

"3 The Company s Factories and all goods and effects belonging to the Company, its servants 
or tenants which had been taken by the Nawab to be restored , a sum of money to be paid for 
what had been plundered or pillaged by the NawaKs people. 


• Ibid, Vol 111, p 246 
t Ibid, Vol I, p CXLVIl 
§ Ibid, Vol III, pp 246—247 
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^4 Cakntta to be fortHted as the Dritfah tboogfit pfOpcr 

"S The Britbh to have the rfjht to coin xtccOM. 

The Trenty to the ratified by the Hawab ond Ids chief oflkers and ministers. 

"7 Admiral Vatson and Colond Orve to promise on behalf of the EntjFrsh nation and Gsmpony 
to five on good terms with the Nawab so long as the latter observed the Treaty 

SiKfi uxre the conditions of the Treaty forad on the Nowab. But the English, not 
sadsfled with the hard terms Imposcc! on the NawTtb made further demands on him 
Vrttes S C Hill 

"No sooner was the Treaty sigrted than the Sdcct Coramittee began to regret that they hod 
nHowcd the Nawnb sodi ensy terms artd asked Give to call o Council of war to consider whether 
the British were rrot strong erroegh to force him to grant better ones The CouncQ replied that, 
all drcomstances considered h was rwt advisable to press the Nawab further and so fortortotcly for 
the credit of the British the Committee determined not to break the Treaty which It had only Jost 
signed,'^ 

Of course, the BriUsh like the wolf In the fable trert on the look-out for the 
pretext of a muddled stream to devour the Nawab. And hotr they managed It would 
be mentioned further on yet Ertglbh wrrltm ore oudadous enough to give credit to 
thdr own co-religionists and compatriots for bdng '^dctennlned not to break the 
Treaty" 


aPTUnE OF CHANDERKAGAR 

It has been already mentioned that hardly the Ink on the Treaty which the British 
had ccjnduded with Shlroj was dry when they regretted to have mode such a treaty at 
alL So they wrre trying all means that lay in t^Ir power to break It But with that 
consummate hypocrisy of wdrich the co-rellglonlsts and compatriots of Qlvc masten 
they tried to make the Moslem prlrroc appear as the deJinquent party They discovered 
some loopholes In the Treaty whkh they strained In ihtli fevour Hill, speaking of 
the Treaty writes that 

"The njBimer of the Nawab s o ccept ao ce Is neither clear nor sadsfactory — e In refereocc to the 
denjmd for resdtuttoa for the lois«* of (he Britlsb the Ntwab only promised to restore or pay for 
fxidi property as had been entered In hb own books, thos taJdng no accoant oI the property that had 
been phmdered by hb soldiers or whkh had been secreted by bb officat. Thb was made the subject 
of farther ihu LnaJi 

"In ad<fition to thb no rtotice was taken fai the Treaty of the losses of the privnte so ff ereri but 
the Nawab verbally promised a sum of S hf£t for this purpose, and also It seerra, a partknUr 
sum to recoup Colond Give itsd Major KDlpattkk for their personal Io5ses."t 

Thus h will be seen that the Brfttsh wrre not satbfied wHh the Treaty Btrt they 
congratulated themselves upon Inducing the Nawab to agree to an Englbh envoy being 
sent to Murshldabad This was the cause of all the troubles and evils that befell 
Shlraj-ud-daula. General Gordon, who was killed at Khartoum by the Mahdi and bis 
followers gave the fojlowlng certificate to the dlplcjinotlsts of hb race and creed 

VoL 1 p exUX. 

t Voi I p. exux. 
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"I must say, I hate our diplomatists I think with few exceptions they are arrant humbugs, and 
I expect they know it I include the Colvin class " (General Gordon's Journal, p 158) 

Again, in another place of Ins journal, he wrote 

"We arc an honest nation, but our diplomatists arc comes, and not officially honest"* 

Of course, these European envoys arc highly proficient in the art of intrigues and 
like white ants by travelling underground destroy those kingdoms, states and principalities 
to which they get an access So, had Shiraj-ud-daula been wise in his generation, 
he would have strongly declined the honor of receiving a British envoy at his court 
Mr \/atts was selected as an envoy to represent the English at the Court of the 
Nawab His chief recommendation was that he was very well versed in the country 
language, and in its politics and customs.f He was instructed to intrigue and conspire 
against the Nawab. The Council of '^ar which on the I2th February, 1757 — after 
the ratification of the Treaty of Ahnagar— decided not to renew hostilities but to gain 
their objects by diplomacy, suggested the appointment of Mr \^atts as their envoy 
In their letter to the Select Committee, dated Fort William, I2th February, 1757, Messrs 
Clive, Killpatrick, etc, wrote that they were 

"of opinion other articles may be asked, not demanded and that a gentleman deputed to the 
Nabob who understands the language and the customs of the country may not only be a means 
of getting them granted but likewise be of great use in many other matters, both public and private, 
which cannot be so properly done in writing " 

To Mr. Watts the Select Committee in their letter dated I6th February, 1757, 
wrote that, 

"as many things have been omitted in this treaty, and as some require explaining to prevent 
future causes of disputes and evasions, we arc to direct you will strenuously apply to the Nabob 
upon the following heads 

'First. You must demand that the pfiicmand, fiusbu! Rookums and other royal grants be enrolled 
in the Moguls Books that strict obedience be publickly ordered to the contents thereof, that the 
Nabob do send penvannaRs to the zemindars of the villages granted to the Company by the royal 
perwannaRs to deliver those towns to the English 

"Secondly You must get the article of the Mint explained in fuller terms and extend the liberty 
of coming to all bullion and gold imported into Calcutta by the English 

"Thirdly As the Nabob has consented to our dustucks passing in the country without being 
liable to any tax, fee or imposition from the cRoke;gs, we doubt not he will permit us to punish 
the offenders of this article ourselves without a tedious complaint at the Durbar 

"Fourthly We think the article of restitution is by the Nabob worded in a very loose manner 
On your arrival therefore at Muxadavad, you must desire an exact account of all moneys, goods 
and effects entered in the Nabob's sircarrj But as the Nabob must be sensible the Company's 
servants and private inhabitants have lost an immense sum in money and goods, of which no account 
has been given in his Books, it is but reasonable and just some restitution should be made them 
"Fifthly Should private restitution be refused, you must press the Nabob to take upon himself 
the discharge of all debts due from the English to his subjects or to the natives in general, as his 
violence and the pillage of his people have incapacitated us from paying those debts 

"Sixthly We think it would not be improper to mention that the Courts of Justice established 
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by Hh Mifotyi Giarfcr ibocid be onenred of ood prtvHc^ Clvcn i» to try corxJcnra *1x1 oteaite 
all oattves rtskOns vrthln oar botxiKls tf found c°f1ty of capital crime*, 

"Sevartfity Being determined to enrpto^^ Europau* In firturt ot the Darbar the Kabob mti*t 
promise them a cMl reception wherrever the Goveroor aod Council think H proper to depute any 
to attend him we ex pe ct In future to be liable to no poyment of money or pro ej i t* on maldog 
visits. 

''Eighthly Codd we obtain a prombe from the Nabob that be wiH r>ot erect any fortifications 
below Calcutta wlthhj a mile of the river It would be very nseftJ but there b no rrccesslty to 
demarrd thb concession. 

*TCnthly As h b probable the HorwumMc Company may lodge It proper to order the re 
estabfbhlng of their factory at Patna, we desire you will apply for Dberty to repossesi it wheneva 
we think proper wHhoot any experne of presents or money to the Darter 

Lastly That you desire positive orden be sent to all hb ofTlccTS and people to r etu rn all Books 
Papen and Accounts that are In thdr possession belonging to the Englbh." 

Amin Gland aaompanfed Mr \^att5 as his agtnt and advber 
It will be observed from the Instructions to Mr that the English 

wanted to break the Treaty they had ratifted with the Nawab because thdr demands 
were so extraordinary and extravagant and that these not being Included In the original 
Treaty no self respecting Prince could have granted them. But the English were bent 
upon mischief and wanted to exasperate the Nawab and thus provoke him to hostilities. 
Hill writes 

The errarsd Mr Vatb had been upon was a very difncuh one i he bad not merely to 
obtain the fdfllmciTt of the Treaty bat to have It Interpre t ed In the most gencrotts manner possible 
and also to contrive (be Nawab s a cigptan c e of several other articles which If they had been 
tocched on at all, were oot fndoded (n the actual Tmrty"' 

Mr 'i^^atts knew that It was Impossible for him to make the Nawab agree to grant 
those demands which the English had made upon him. Therefore he chose the least 
honourable course viz. that of Intriguing and conspiring against the Nawab and also 
committing mischief In various other ways. In hb 'Tdemoirs of the Revolution'’ Mr 
Vatts has written that at Murshklabad ncrihlng could be done e xce pt 

"by opposing corruption to comrptloa maUng blends of the msaunon of unrightcoasness aod 
gcttlrtg upon even groonds wHh those wtth whom we were obliged to conteDd." 

Jdill after making the above extract from ^tf^atts Memoirs adds 
"Mr Vatts seem* to have had oo hesitation In playing the game fai the oriental styie.''t 
Of course Mr Vatts like hb other compatriots of those days In India, was altogether 
devoid of all sense of honor and honesty and he played the gome not in the oriental but 
ejuite in the occidental style. The orientals whom he imposed upon were simple minded 
enough not to see through the designs of the occidental Qiristians, 

Mr Vatts had to surTcr>dcr the factory at Kassimbazar and was made a prisoner by 
ShlraJ-ud-daula. It b an English saying that vengeance sleeps long but It never dies. 
Mr Vatts Imagining himself to have been III used by Shlraj-od-daula, was trying his 
utmost to ruin him. It was he who suggested to the Select Committee, Fort Vllllam, 
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to attack the French without obtaining the permission of the Nawab In his letter to 
the Select Committee, dated 25th February, 1756, he wrote • — 

"If we attack and take Chandcrnagorc, every part of our agreement will be fulfilled and more in- 
dulgences granted us If we arc unsuccessful, we shall get nothing and if a neutrality is concluded 
with the French no chicanery, artifice, or cunning will be left untried to delay putting tis in possession 
of what the Nabob has assented to The Nabob marches to Patna in a few days, when we shall 
be left to demand satisfaction of his duan, Moinloll, a most rapacious, avaritious Minister, in treating 
with whom we shall meet with nothing but obstacles and difficulties \Vc sdall never be able 

to g.et a publick order or leave to attack tbe Frencb"* 

The English had exerted their utmost to get inserted in the Treaty a clause which 
would bind the Nawab to attack and crush the French in their territory But this the 
Nawab refused to do \/rites Hill 

"There was, however, one matter of which the British could not obtain a satisfactory settlement 
CIivc had proposed to the Nawab's envoys an alliance against, and an immediate attack upon, the 
French To this the Nawab would not agree "f 

The French like the English were trading in the Nawab^^s dominions and had not 
given him any trouble, which the latter had done. So the proposal to attack them which 
the English made to him appeared to the Nawab too hornd to entertain, and so he 
would not agree to it 

It IS true that in his private letters to Admiral \^atson, dated 9th Feb 1757, the 
Nawab wrote 

"As long as I have life I shall esteem your enemies as enemies to me, and will assist you to the 
utmost of my power whenever you may require it" 

He wrote to Colonel Clive to the same effect on the Ilth Feb 1757 
Says Hill 

"These letters the Bntish held to be as binding upon the Nawab as the Treaty itself, and his refusal 
to carry out his private promises they considered to be a breach of the Treaty "§ 

Of course, none but a fool or a knaVe would advance an argument like the above 
as an indictment against the Nawab He did not violate any treaty or even any promise 
privately made He had distinctly made the English understand that he would not attack 
the French when they made that proposal to him and to have it inserted as a clause 
in the Treaty itself Besides, he did not consider the French in Bengal as enemies of 
the English, for, within his dominions, they had not done any harm to the latter As 
ruler of Bengal, it was he who had to decide who were the friends or enemies of 
any particular community 

After the ratification of the Treaty of Alinagar Shiraj left Calcutta for his capital 
impressed with the belief that he would not any longer have any cause for hostilities 
with any Chnstian nation and that peace and prosperity Would reign in his dominions 
But this proposal of the English to attack and crush the French soon undeceived him 
He had not yet reached his capital when he received the intelligence of the meditated 

* Jbid.fVo] II, p 256 
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attack of tfrc English on the French. So he lost no time In acquainting the English with 
his vicu^ on the subject He wrote to Admiral 'Batson on the I9th February 1757 

'To put an end to the hostllKJcs In nry country and ilornlnkms I consented and agreed to the 
treaty of peace with the Engltsfi thit trade and cornmerce might be carried on as fomieriy to which 
treaty you have agreetb Bad a Ihm accommodation b etwe m os b settled and established i you hove 
UIkwIsc seat me an agreement under your own hand and seal* not to disturb the tnnqaihty of my 
coofltry I but h rterw appears that you have a design to besiege the Fnmdf factory r»cof Hoogley 
and to commence hostlTHIcs against that nation. T6Is is con/rory fo all nsk and atsAsxn, t6at 
yoo sSoaid bring your animosities and diff-remxs Inio my cotmhy / for H has never been known 
since the days of Timor that the Europeans made war open one another within the Kings 
dominions. If yoo are detennlr»ed to besiege the /rend? factories, 1 shall be necessitated In honor 
and doty to my king, to assist them wHh my troops, yoo seem Indined to break the treaty so 
lately condoded betwe en us i formerly the MafiraHas Infested these dominions, and for many years 
harassed the coentry wWi war but when the dbpute was accommodated, and a treaty of peace 
with that people condoded, they nevm broke nor win they ever deviate from the terms of the 
said treaty It b a w rong and wicked practice, to break (hroogb ttnd pay no regard to treaties 
made in the most soferrm manner • you are certainly boond to abide by your part of the treaty 
strictly and never to attempt or be the occasloo of any trcobks or distutbanccs In future wHhhi 
the provinces under my Jortsdlctlon I wfll on my part observe most punctually what I have 
promised and corrsented to. 

'1 wfn maintain and preserve on my port the treaty of peace I have made with the Engtish, 
which whfa the permission of God I hope will contioue for ever you may have besud, that for 
seven years sre had c on s tant wars with the Mahrattas, but when a treaty of peace was condeded 
whh them they stricdy observed the terres, end never deviated from them. It b but Just and 
rcasomble that yoor notion should pay regard to (he late treaty and commit t>o bostmUcs hr my 
coontry nor dbturb Hs tranqumty with any di ff er e nces that may subsbt between you and other 
European powers.*’ 

The above letter most dcarJy arid In no equivocal or diplomaUc Iar>gu3gc aqircssed 
the Wews of Shlral'od'daula with regard to the proposed expedition of the Engibh 
against the French. He pointed out to them that they Intended to break the treaty 
which they had recently ccxndudcd with him. He asked them to abide by the terms 
of the Treaty He wondered how a nation which called Itsdf *’Oir!$tIan,'' should lack 
In all those virtues which were possessed by the Mahrattas end other 'Ticathcns*' of 
India. He wrote again on the following day 

The letter I wrote (o you ye st er da y I Imoglne you have received i since which I have been 
Informed by the French VafxH that five or si* addKIona] ships of wnr have arrived In the rfver 
and that more are expected. He re pr esents IFkcwbe, thot you design commencing hostilltes agoioft 
me and my subjects again as soon as the rains ore over Thb b not acting agreeable to the 
e ha rac l a of a true soldier and a man of honor who never violated their words. If you are sincere 
hi the treaty concluded with me scr>d your ships of war out of the rfver and abide steadfastly by 

your agreement ( 1 wDI not fall In the observance of the treaty on my part, li It becoming or 

hooest to begin a war after concluding the peace so lately and sdemaly ? The MaAarat&as 

are bound by no gospel, yet they are strict observers of treaties. It will therefore be matter of 
great astoobhment, and bard to be bdleved. If yoo who arc enlightened with the gospei, should not 
remain firm, and preserve the treaty you have ratIBed la the presence of Ood arni Jestts Cdrist" 

Of course, the perfidious Christian admiral was furious with rage, because the 
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conspiracy winch he and his compatriots were hatching against Shiraj was suspected by 
the Nawab So the Admiral wrote to the Moslem Prince in the tone of injured inno- 
scnce In his letter of the 25th of February, 1757, to the Nawab, Admiral \»/atson 
wrote * 

"your letter of the 20tli instant I received two days ago, but being just in the height of my 
dispatches for England I was not able to answer it till now I know not how to express to you 
my astonishment, at finding myself taxed with having a design to break the peace, on so slight a 

foundation as a base fellow's having dared to tell you so, without any one action of mine being 

produced to support so extravagant and impudent an accusation, which has not the least shadow of 
probability to render it credible you tell me, 'It is unworthy the character of a soldier, 'and man of 
Honour, to violate their words 1' In what single instance, since my being here, have I acted so un- 
worthily as to make you think me capable of violating mine ? yourself can answer for me, in none 
My dealing with you hath always been full of that frankness and sincerity for which my countrymen 
arc remarkable throughout the known world From you sir, I expect justice on that base man, 
who has dared falsely to accuse me, and to impose upon you In the meantime, 1 have 

complained to the FrencH of their VaeKecl’s behaviour j who have promised me to \xTite to you their 
knowledge of the falsity of his accusation you may rest assured, that I will always religiously 

observe the peace, and I beg you to believe, that people who raise reports to the contrary', can 
only do it to create jealousies, which they hope will break the friendship thc>' are sorry to see between 


The above letter, as was to be expected from a perfidious man trained in 
occidental diplomacy in the school of Macchiavclh and Talleyrand, was full of hypocrisy, 
insincerity and falsehood \^atson did not, for he could not, answer the questions put 
to him in ^ straightforward manner by Shiraj \^as it true or was it not, that five 
or SIX additional ships of war had arrived in the river? Watson's letter did not remove 
from the mind of the Nawab the suspicions he entertained of the conduct of the English 
towards him According to the terms of the Treaty the latter were to assist him in his 
hour of necessity with men and money To deprive them of their troops and thus 
prevent them from committing any hostilities in his dominions, he asked them to lend him 
their troops, with which he proposed to march towards Patna to meet the Delhi 
Emperors forces, which, it was rumoured, had been despatched against him He wrote 
to \/atson 

"The letter you wrote me about the Frenefi affair, I have received and perused you may 
depend [upon] it, that f neither have nor will assist the FrencH If they begin any trouble or 
commit any hostilities in my territories, 1 will oppose them with my whole force, and punish them 
very severely I was informed you designed to attack CHandernagorc, which made me wntc you 
what I thought was reasonable and just upon that head The forces 1 sent down were to guard 
and protect the King's subjects, and not to assist the FrencH If the purport of my letter has been 
the occasion of your desisting from the attack of CHandernagore, it gives me great satisfaction 
1 have written the FrencH likewise what 1 thought was proper, in order to make them apply for 
a neutrality , I suppose they will act conformably I will send a person of consideration to bring 
me the treaty you may conclude with them, and will order it to be registered in my books. 
Assure yourself that I have no other design or inclination than to live upon terms of good 
understanding and friendship with the EngltsH By the grace of God, I never intend to do any 
thing that you will not esteem just , this rely upon, and do not expect a failure Do you likewise 
remain fixed to your treaty and word, and give no credit to the reports of people of no consideration 
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Of figure. If voa have MytWns to rnrHe about. How oiJrei* me -end nobody dte , I will 
aim-ays send a Coir end trrucserved onswTf 

'Tbe vaa of the Kln^ of DchlTs army b advandnfl lom-ards lh«e provinces , tfpon this intdDffencc 
I desljn mardJfts towards Palna to meet them. If at this cntfcal Junctare yoa mil be my friend, 
and send me assbtance I will pay yow forces a la.k of ropees monthly whjic they remain srith 
me Send me an Immediate anssrer ** 

This last requat of iKc Narab hpot^-cd hfm In his ruin, for It the Enfilish 
a pretext to mosx their troops from Calcirtta as If to assist him but In reality with 
the fntentkms of rcdudf>9 the French settlements at QianJcma^ar first and then to 
attack him, 

'Wyatts the envoy of the English at Morshldabad In order to be avenged on 
ShlraH>d*daah vas writing to Gdeutta to loche fus compatriots against the Nawab 
and not to make peace trith the Frerveh Writes S C Hill 

•On the 25th Fabruary Vatts wrote to Calcotu that It was itnposriWc to tdy upon the Nowab 
•ad that H would be u-ise to otuck Qi»nJana-*ore without delay as InfTucnccd by Manik Grand 
and Cofa VoJId, the Mawab had again ordered Mh Jafar to marth.'^ 

The Qiristian Admiral Vatson thinking that ShlraJ od-daula bdng threatened with 
the Inv'aslon of hl$ dominions by the MughrU Emperors troops must be In perplexity 
and In a fijt considered that moment to be the most favorable to play on the fears of 
the Nawab and to gain his nefarkwi ends. He addressed the Narab the follovdng 
IcttCT which was certainly not worded very coortcovsly 

*1 a ns wered your letter of the 20ih of last cnonth some days past , I suppose have ere now 
rccchrcd h and are thereby fully cortvinecd of the falsehood of the rroKfi Infmmatlons of 

my Ifrtenrtkm to break the peace. If yoo sun want further proofs of the ifncerity with which I 
made U, and the desUe I have to preserve ft yoo win Bad them In my fiafietWi which has not 
only suffered yocr port of the treaty to be thus long unocecDicd, but has even borne «-iih i-our 
•ssHlIng ray eoania the Fcatdi with oen and money i conttaor to your tdih pledged lo me In the 
most solemn manner 'that my enemies shouM be yours. 

"/* it tfms tAai soUhrs and men of fianaar nenr r/oArf I5cir rordt T* Dot It b time now to 
speak plaint If you arc reafty dcsiroci of preserving your country in pessce, ond j-our subjects from 
rabery and ruin, h ten days from the date of thb fullUt your part of the treaty bi envy arfkk 
that I may not have the least caase of complaint i ©therwHe remember you rmat ni ts w c j for the 
consequences i ond as I have aim-ays octed the open, umrseived part in all my dealings with you i 
I DOW ocqualiTt yoo that the remafaider of the troops, which should have been here long since 
(and which 1 hear the Cdond told you be expected) wfll be ot Caleulfa In a few days , that In o 
few days more I shall dbpalch s vasd for more ships and more troops and that I wDl klodte 
such o flame In your country os all the water In the Ganges litaD not be able to extinguish 
Farewell » rernemba that he promises you this, who never yet broke hb word with yoo or 
wHh any man whotsoever "f 

Tbc Christian admiral showed himself In hb true colors. So the treaty he had 
signed and his letters to the Nawab In which the admiral assured him '^n the presence 
of God and of Jesus Christ" that he would observe peace In hb couulry were mere 
cant and hypocrisy and meant to gain time. In the original treaty there was no time 
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limit fixed during which the articles of the treaty were to be executed So now for 
the Christian admiral to ask the Nawab to give cITcct to the terms of the Treaty 
within ten days was merely a pretext for commencing hostilities Shirni-ud-daula, with 
the characteristic courtesy of a born gentleman and an Oriental, answered the Christian 
admiral as follows 

"I have already answered the letter you wrote me some days ago Be so good ns to consider 
the purport of what I wrote, (concerning the King of D^15t), and send me a speedy reply 1 am 
fixed and determined to abide by the terms of tlic treaty we have concluded, but have been 
obliged to defer the execution of the articles on account of the //oo/r, during which holidays my 
Banians and ministers do not attend the Durbar As soon as that is over, I vtill strictly 
comply with cvcr>' thing I have signed you arc sensible that there is no avoiding this delay, and 
I flatter myself it will not be thought much of It is not my custom to break any trcity 1 make, 
therefore be satisfied that I will not endeavour to evade that which I have made with the /Tng/rr/J 
I rely on your friendship and bravcr>' in giving me the assistance 1 asked against the van of the 
Pxfan army who are advancing this way, and that you will oblige me with a compliance to the 
request 1 made in my last letter What shall I say more ? 

"! beg you will be sensible of my sincerity I promise you in the most faithful manner, that 1 
^will never break or infringe my part of the treaty I have made with your nation 

"This you may be sure of, that if any person or persons attempt to quarrel with you, or become 
your enemies, 1 have sworn before God that I will assist you I have never given the Freneb a 
single coiP/y, and what forces of mine arc at Hougfiks, were sent to Ntindcomar the F oiigcdar of 
that place the Freneb will never dare to quarrel with you j and I persuade myself that you will 
not, contrary to ancient custom, commit any hostilities within the Oanga, or in the provinces of 
which I am Soubadar 

Shiraj wrote as befitted a prince The cause of the delay m the execution of the 
terms of the Treaty was very reasonable It is a fact well known all over the world, 
how delays occur in the execution of even the decree of a law court There is ver^' 
often delay also in the execution of the terms of treaties between civilized and Christian 
powers But no nation threaten their late enemy within a month of the ratification of 
a treaty with hostilities Moreover, Shiraj had very good grounds for believing, and 

he wrote about it often to the Admiral that the English were not sincere in the 

observance of the treaty they had made with him Under all these circumstances, no 

one except interested parties can blame him for not executing the terms of the Treaty 

imposed upon him by the adventurers of England 

Shiraj had asked \^atson to help him with troops to meet the Mughal Emperor^s 
force sent against him But the Admiral sent him an evasive reply \^rote \^atson 

"you are going to Patna — you ask our assistance — Can we with the least degree of prudence 
march with you, and leave our enemies behind us ? you will be then too far off to support us, and 
we shall be unable to defend ourselves Think what can be done in this situation 1 sec but one 
way Let us take Cbandernagore, and secure ourselves against any apprehensions from that quarter, 
and then we will assist you with every man in our power, and go with you even to Defth, if 
you wiir't 

'Batson's proposal did not commend itself to Shiraj But the Admiral was dctermin- 
ed on hostilities w ith the French and taking Chandemagar. The French had sent their 

* Ibid , pp 124 and 125 
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dcputlo to Calcutta to 9ct a treaty conduced to bind botli tl>c Qirifttaji nationj to 
observe neutrality In Bengal But It vas Vatson who was opposed to the Treaty 

On the 4tb March the Adnitra] dedared Mmsdf dlssattstM, and refused to sign the treaty which 
had already been drawn up 

’W'atson, of course wanted to shed blood ar>d to wage war both against the French 
and Shlrah In his letter to the Select Committee; Fort Vllllanv dated 8rd March, 1,757 
he wrote that 

treaty ought not to take pUce till soch tlcne It b rctarsed from Pondkherry rati6cd and con 
Armed and then upon your signifying to me ray observing such a ncotranty whl be (he properest 
step that can be taken for the advantage of the Gmptuty s aJTolrs. I shall apon such a representation 
have i>o objection to gMng y\>u my promise therelo.t 

How determined he was to go to war against the Nawab Is clear from the 
following passages In the letter 

"It b now three Weeks sine* the Peace commenced In which many Articles were promised by him 
Arc they yet complkd with ? Give me leave to go a little farther and ask when they will be 
compiled wtth 7 1 Ool afraid (t b too (CfflCDlt a qacstlon to be answered with any degree of exact 
ttess. it It reasonable then to sappose If the Kabob should sjgn this guarantee and swear to (he 
observance of K, that he wUI pay arty more regard to that than he has done to the fulfilling the 
several Articles of the Peace 7 Or Is (t the polley of thb OMintry to place yoor confldervee In the 
man who has aot observed Ms word, (hough bound by the most solemn protestations 7 I by nO 
means think the Nabob ought to be addressed on thb subject till he has falthfolly fulflDed all the 
Articles of the Peace, and (bat appears (o me to be the most necessary business to be hastened 
and I think as short rime as pestle ihoold be given hhn for the completing h."! 

Even Give was alarmed at the attHude assumed by Vatson Addressing the 

members of the Select Ccrntmlttce on the 4th March, 1757 he said 

"Do bat reflect gen lemen, what will be the opinion of the world of these our late proceedings 
Did we not. In coasequeace of a letter received from (be Governor and GtubcJI of Chandemagorc 
making offers of a neutraHty wHhIn the Ganges In a manner accede to It by desiring they would 
send depfltfes and that we would gladly come Into such a neutrality with them t and have we not 
since their arrfval drawn out Articles that were satbfactory to both portki and agreed that each 

Artlde ihoald be redprocaHy signed, sealed and sworn to 7 Vhaf will the Nabob think 7 After 

profflba made him on our side and after hb consenting to guarantee (his neotrallty he and all 
the world wflLcertalnly thbik that we ere men of a trifling. Insignificant dbpotftlofl or that we arc 
men xritfioct phndpiei. It b therefor* Incombent on os to exculpate ourselves by declaring the 
real truth, that we are entirely Ignorant of Mr Vatsons Intentions to rtfaie the neutrality In the 
manner proposed and settled by us and that we always thought him of a contrary opinion to what 
his letter dedares. I am persoaded these must be the sentiments of gentlemen of the Comrafttee, 

or they never would have gone such lervgths as mast expose them to the censure of all reasonable 

men " 

But these reasonable words of Qfve fdl on deaf ears. Hill writes 

"CRvc was In despair for the Admiral would not make a treaty with the French becaose Mr 
Perwlt had not power to sign one, and be would not atttek Qtaivderoagore because he had not 
obtained the Nawab s permlssfon. Accordbtgly on the 5th March he submitted a request to the 
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Select Committee to allow him to return to Madras, as he considered it disgraceful to negotiatd 
with the French if the negotiations were not intended to result in peace When the Admiral 
rdfUsed to sign the Treaty the French immediately wrote to that cITcct to tlie Nawab, published a 
rrianifesto, and sent away their women and children to Cliinsurah The Nawab ordered a force 
tinder Rai Durlabh to march at once 

"On the 6th, as the Admiral was still immovable, it was formally debated in Council whether 
the British should attack Chandernagore or not, and Council decided to postpone all consideration 
of the Treaty until the Nawab had been appealed to again, as he had written to Clive explaining 
that the troops sent to Hugh were not to assist the French, but to keep order in the town, and 
to inform him that the Emperor's army was about to invade Bengal "* 

But how to obtain the permission of the Nawab was the question with the English 
Shiraj had in unmistakable terms expressed his detestation of their proposal to attack 
the French So, if appealed to again, he was not likely to accede to their request 

\^hat they could not gam by fair means they thought they would be able to 
achieve by occidental diplomacy Mr ’^atts was their envoy at Murshidabad and to 
him Clive turned for assistance In a letter to Watts dated 25th February, 1757 
Clive wrote 

"How can what the Nabob expresses by words of mouth be confided in when he wntes (otters 
with his own Q5op (seal), positively forbidding us to attack the French If he answers my letter 
immediately and gives me but the least hint that he will not interfere, it is not too late whilst his 
letters are extant against us and nothing but a few promises made us, and those too at second 
hand, what will the world think of our conduct should our design miscarry ? 'f 

Clive, afterwards a forger himself, suggested to Mr Watts to do something of 
that nature to strengthen his hands and enable him to attack the French The suggestion 
was not lost on Mr Watts The Nawab's secretary was in the pay of the British 
envoy § He wrote on behalf of the Nawab a letter to Watson on the lOth March, 
which concluded as follows 

"you have understanding and generosity j if your enemy, with an upright heart, claims your 
protection, you will give him his life , but then you must be well satisfied of the innocence of his 
intentions 5 if not, whatever you think right that do " 

Surgeon Ives, who quotes the whole letter m his ‘"‘Voyages" (pp I25-I26), in a 
footnote on page 126 says that it is ‘"‘"from Mr Watts"^s translation" j and in another 
footnote to the same letter on page 125 says that "it was this qDaragraph that 
encouraged the Admiral and Colonel to proceed in their attack of Cfiandernag.ore" 

The genuineness of this paragraph of the letter has .been questioned by two 
Christians of two different nationalities, ms, M Jean Law and also Scrafton The 
former wrote m his ‘"Tvlemoirs" how the English had corrupted the officers of the 
Nawab's army and Court 

"The English had on their side all the chief officers m the army of the Nawab, Mir Jafar Ah 
Khan, Khodadad Khan Latty, and a number of others whom their presents and the influence 
of the Seths attached to them, all the Ministers of the old Court disgraced by Siraj-ud-daula, 

• Ibid, Vol I, p CLXl 

t Ibid, Vol II, pp 245-246 

§ Ibid, Vol 1, p CLXl I 
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ncoily an the »ccrctnrio the writcra of the Durfyar and evxn the cunochs of the harem Vhat 
effect coaW they not expect from all these for-e* onlted and put in motion by a man to jlnlfnl as 
Mr Vatti.- 

In a footnote to the above M Jean Law adds 

"Vrtnesj the letter written to the Enjltih Admiral VaUon, by whkh It Is preterxied the Nawab 
authorised him to ondcrtelcc the sle^e of Qtandemafore. The Enfllih Memoir confesses H vat a 
turpfise, and that the secretary must have been bribed to write In a way suitable to the views 
of Mr Vatts The Nawab never read the fetters which be ordered to be written i bcsldo the 
Moors never sign their names. The envelope being dosed and wdl fastened, the seottary asks 
the Nawab for hb seal ai>d seals It In hb presertce Often there b a conntcrfdt seal " 

According to Scrafton aliof the English had to spend a good deal of money In 
bribing the Nawab s secretariat to get the obovt-menHoned letter written In a way 
suitable to their vtewi. 

But even assuming that the letter was written not only with the consent, but by 
the hand of Shlraf-ud daula, it was worded In courteous terms and It certainly did not 
permit the Errglbh to exterminate the French It should be remembered that the 
original letter In Persian Is not In existence The translation In English was done by 
’Vatts who probably turned and twisted the words In the original In such n manner 
as to suit the Interests of his tountrymen Reading the letter between the lines no 
disinterested man can say that It gave permission to the English to nUack the French 
Even Scrafton In hts “RdJecUons'* writes 

^b letter nay be very wdl understood as a consent to ocr attacking (he French though 
It certainly was never medrrt as such " 

But even before the receipt of the letter In which it was alleged by the English 
that the Nawab had given hh consent to nttad. the French, cvci>' preparation was 
made for the expedition. Hill writes that the request made by Shim] to Qlvc to join 
him at Patna 

"gave CTIvc on excuse for starting, and accordingly he Joined hb troops on the 0rd March 
On the 7th be wrote that he would a»bt the Nawab with pleasure that it was dangcroos to 
leave such enemies as the Frertch In Ws rear • accordingly It would be better to dbposc of them 
first, and that he would wait at Chandemagorc for lnstnKtlons.''9 

But when the English received the letter from Shlraj alleging to give hb consent to 
them to attacfdng the French the English did not let the grass grow unda their feet, 
but made ready every preparation to attack the French They also received about 
thb time reinforcements from Bombay 

"About thb time the British whose weakness hod been the original cause of thdr entering 
upon rKgotlatiOQS with the French had been idnforccd by troops from Bombay*^ 

Vhen the 'Ticavcrbborn'' *T?enenir Give commenced his march on 

Ibid^ VoJ III p I9I 

t "Partly by such arguments and taught by the French the power of money ot the subahs 
court, pertly by a handsome present of rtfooey to hb first secretary be (Mr Vatb) produced 
the following letter from him to Mr Vatson "Rcficdtoni'* p 70. 

g /6W. VoL 1 p CLXllI 

** IbbL, Vol 1 pp CLXUl end CUdV 
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Chaiidcrnagar, tlic French were alarmed and demanded an explanation of his approach 
to their town \/ith that consummate hypocrisy and the art of lying of which Clive 
was a perfect master, he replied to them on the 9th March 

"I have no intention of acting offensively against your nation at present , whenever I have, 
you may be assured I shall frankly acquaint you with it" 

It was necessary for the English to invent some pretext for the declaration of 
hostilities against the French So with the ingenuity of the wolf in the fable, a 
pretext was invented They were charged with entertaining deserters from the British 
Clive wrote to that effect to the French on the Ilth March On the following morning, 
he encamped two miles westward of Chandernagar Admiral 'Batson also arrived 
at Chandernagar by this time On the 1 3th the French governor of Chandernagar was 
asked by the British to surrender As the French did not do so, Clive on the I4th 
read the Declaration of \^ar to his troops, and commenced the siege of Chandernagar, 
\Vhich he captured on the 23rd March 

Thus fell Chandernagar and with its fall departed the power and glory of the 
French from Bengal The ease and rapidity with which Chandernagar was captured 
are to be explained by the treachery of at least one French officer and also of the 
servants in the employ of the Nawab One French officer, named Lieutenant de 

Terraneau, betrayed to the English the passage of the river According to 

Blochmann, 

'M Terraneau, who in consequence of this treachery became infamous and 'black- faced,' 
received from the English a large sum as a reward for his ingratitude He sent a part of the 
money home to his old and infirm father, who however returned it, when he heard the disgraceful 
behaviour of his son M Terraneau felt much mortified at this Shame 'seized the hem of his 
garment,' he shut himself up , after a few days his body was found hanging at the gate of his 
house, suspended by means of a towel It was plain that he had committed suicide" (Notes on 
Siraj-ud-daula, Journal of tfie Asiatic SociefXr 1867) 

Hand Kumar had been ordered to proceed to Hugh to prevent the English attacking 
the French He had a large force under him But he was bought over to the cause 
of the English Amir Chand was the agent chosen by the English to do ail the 
dirty work of occidental diplomacy and to corrupt the Nawab's officers by temptations 
and specious and smooth promises. According to Scrafton, the English succeeded 
in counteracting the influence of the Nawab by ^'another well-applied bribe to 
Nand Kumar" 

Thornton (History of British lndia> Vol i, p, 221) wrote 

"A body of the Subadar's troops was stationed within the bounds of Chandernagore previously 
to the attack They belonged to the garrison of Hoogly, and were under the command of Nuncomar, 
governor of that place Nuncomar had been bought by Omichand for the English, and on their 
approach, the troops of Shirajodwola were withdrawn from Chandernagore " 

It is more than probable that without the treachery of Nandakumar, the English 
would not have succeeded in capturing Chandernagar At a Select Committee, held 
loth April, 1757 it was recorded 

We the servants of the East India Company should always be grateful to that noble-minded 
and wealthy native merchant of Calcutta — Omichand It was through his agency that we succeeded 
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to *eaiTe the •wlttance and on-operarton of Dr»an Nuncoomar Pfioujdar of Hoogly A body of 
SaboJar* troops ww stab oftcd within the bound* of Qiandenraggor previomly to our attack of 
that piact. These troop* belonged to the gtrri*on of Hoogly and were under the command of 
[>ewan Ntmcomar If t6ae troofu were not witfidrawn It wctdd tore been improbable to 

ffoln Ifie r/cofT*’ 

The conduct of Amir Chand It Is very difficult to understand He had been very 
badly treated by the Englbh and yet he was ready and xrilllng to do any dirty work 
for them. But he had yet to learn how "gratefur his Christian friends were to him for 
all the impoftarrt services he had rendered to them. 

"The capture of Chandemagore was of lotmense Important to the British. It broke the power of 
the French In Bengid and left the way dear for a flnal settieincnt with the Nawab The marine and 
roiUtaiy stores supplied Calcutta with everything that had been destroyed when that place was lost. 
Finally It deprived PondlcSerry and the Frcoch tslanis of both provisions and tiadc'^ 


THE COKSPlRACy AGAINST THE NAVAB 

The capture of Chandemagar greatly enraged as well as alarmed Shlraj-ud-daula. 
Had the merchants of the other Christian nation that fa the DuUh, been wise In thdr 
generation, they would have made common cause with the FreT<h and have fought 
against the British. But this they did not do and so they also not long afterwards 
shared the same fate as the French. 

The terms of the Treaty concluded on the 9th February were not broken by Shiraj 
but by the £r>glish. He had asked them the loan of thdr troops But when the troops 
had already started — not to jerfn him but to fight the French, he wrote to them that he 
did not any longer require thdr services On his own part, the Nawab had very 
scrupulously fulfilled the articles of the treaty he had entered upon with the English. 
But the latter on thdr expedition to Chandemagar passing through the territory of the 
Nawab committed wanton outrages on his subjects. Of course, the Nawab never gave 
them permission of the passage through his dominions. So thdr passing through his 
country was a gross breach of all the established law* of nations Shiraj In a letter 
dated the Ist of Rafub or 22nd of March 1757 wrote to Admiral Vatson 

''Vhat I have promised and set my hand to I will flnniy maintain nor In any respect deviate 
therefrom All Mr Wattes demands, and whatever he has represented to me 1 have compiled with 
what remain* shall be ghm op by the Utfi of this Moon. This J/r WatU must have wi l i i fn 
to you. With all the partlcnlan but notwithstanding ell tW* h appears to me from many InsUuKes 
that yoo seek to obliterate your agre em ent with roe. The ountry within the territories of ffoagMy 
/ngefe Bardwan and Naddea have been ravaged by your troop*. For what cause t* this ? Add 
to thh, that Qorendram Metre wrote to Sandcomar by the son of Hamden Gose requiring him 
to ddlvcr CoQfgaat as belonging to the dtstrfcts of Oitcatia Into hb the sokl Metre's poaseulon. 
"^^hat b the meaning of thb 7 I am tmy thb has been done without your knowledge. In confidence 
your engagement, I made peace with the view procuring the wdftre of the country end to 
fx^vent the ruinous consequence* which would be&I the royal territork* from both amda and not 
ifa** the people should be trampled upon and the reven u es obstructed. 


S. C Hltr* Bengal Records, Vd I p CLXXfV 
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"your endeavours should be daily to strenrthen more and more the fncndsliip which has taken root 
betwixt us, and to that end put a stop to the influence of this mischief-maker, and discountenance 
tile aforessid Mctcc in sucli manner, that he may not dare to say these thinRS, nor be fuilty of such 
false proceedings for the future By the will of God, the agreement shall never be infringed upon 

m^ part I have spoken to Mr Watts fully on this subject, the particulars of which you will have 

in his letter 

"P S I have just learned that the /rt/rc/J are bringing a large force from the Ihccan, to male 
war against you j for this reason I write to you, that if ^ou stand in need of any force of the 
government for your support, you will immediately acquaint me, and they shall be rcad> to join >ou 
whenever you shall have occasion for them," 

Shiraj-ud-daula, in the oriental sintplicity of his heart and desirous of maintaininf; peace, 
wrote the above letter But alas ! he had not sufficient experience of the perfidious 
character of the foreigners he had to deal with Tlie English with whom he had to 
deal were not sincere and honest That vcr>' Mr \^ntson on whom he depended, was 

cutting the ground, as it were, under his feet and digging his grave Mr \^atts with 

occidental diplomacy was tr^'ing hts best to ruin him So was also Admiral Watson 

After the capture of Chandernagar some of the fugitive French were sheltered by 
Shiraj-ud-daula The English demanded their surrender To the oriental sense of honour 
such a proposal is always shocking Shiraj could not hand over to the English 
those who had asked his protection 

Before the surrender of Chandernagar, among the articles of capitulation proposed 
by the Director and Council for the French East India Company's affairs at Chander- 
nagar, to Vice-Admiral Watson, was the following 

"The factories of Cosstmhaxar, Dacca, Patna, Feuda, and of Balasorc, shall remain at the 
command of the chiefs who direct them " 

Watson's answer to this proposal was 

'To be settled between the Nawab and the admiral " 

So the English asked the Nawab to surrender all these French factories to them 
Clive wrote to him on 29th March, 1757 

"Watts now began to press upon the Nawab a new demand from the British — Pti , 

"your Excellency should deliver up to us the persons and effects of the French at Cossimbnzar, 
and their other out-settlements, as being our enemies We shall then be without rivah. 

Of course, this was a new demand on the Nawab The English were trying to 
press upon him such new demands as it was not possible for him, consistently with his 
sense of honour, to comply with They knew as much But then they wanted some 
pretext for a quarrel with him As said before, Shiraj had very faithfully executed 
almost all the articles of the original Treaty of 9th February' This was admitted 
even by Clive, who in his letter to Select Committee, Fort Saint George, dated Camp 
near Chandernagar, 30th March, 1757, wrote 

"He (Siraj-ud-daula) has fulfilled most of the Articles of the treaty made with us The three lack 
of rupees are already paid and goods and money to a considerable amount delivered up to us at 
our several subordinates, and I make little doubt but that all his engagements will be duly executed 
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T*hc Moslem Prir>ce was disgusted with the conduct and behaviour of the perfidious 
English. Even the editor of the Bengal Records, S C Hill himself an En^lshman and 
presuTTuibly a Christian Is obliged to write 

'Vatts rKrr begin to press upon the Kawib « new demand from the British— ru that the 
French Factorla shoold be surrendered. The Admiral wrote several letters on the subject but 
could obtain no satM^ory reply and alter bh letter of the 19th April which was couched In 
threatening terms, he dropped the corresportdencc. In fact the Admiral, though wiHlrrg enough to 
fight the French, whom he conildered the natural enemies of Britain and to attack them so long as 
they remaliscd cap^lc of resistance, thought that ta make their afi^rs the pretext of obtaining 
further coocessfoos from the Nawab with whom the British had so recently concluded a peace; was 
hardly comtstent with hh horwtrr Bat tfiose mere dajs in viiidi even tfic most Bonourabie men 
were c on v i n c ed of tHe necemfy of Mdixrs ond cfdcanerj In poiiUa, and wen tfiereforc accasiomed 
to give t&dr tadl consent to actions rvBicB they woald not commit themscives. '• 

Admiral 'Batson was rw exception to the generality of the British In India. But if wc 
ore to Judge Shirabud*daub by the star>dard of the British of those days we shall 
find him to be an ar>gel compared to V'atson Qlve and Co. Poor fellow his great 
fault was that be worried to be true to himsdf and also to those Englbh Christians 
who possessed no consderrcc ar>d were strangers to honesty and veradty 

Of course the Nawab did not agree to deliver up the FrtTKh factories Into the 
hands of the English. In his letter to Qfvc dated 4 April 1757 he wrote 

'‘that the French by the permission and phinaaand of the King, have built them several Factories 
and carried oa thefr trade (n this Klegdore I cannot, therefore, wHhoct harting my diaradcr and 
exposing mysdf to trouble hereafter ddfver trp thdr factories ortd goods tmless 1 have a wr it ten 
order from them for so doing, and I am perroaded that from yoor friendship for me you woald 
never be glad at any thing whereby ray fame would saffer as I for my own rwt, am ever dcslrocs 
of promoting [yoor good] M Renault, the French Govtrrtor bdng In your power If you coaid 
get from him a paper under hb own hand and leal to this purpose. That of hb own will and 
pieasore he thereby gave up to the Englbh company s servants and cm powere d them to receive 
all the Factories money and goods belonging to the French company withoot any hindrance from 
the Nabobs people, and would send thb to me; I shoold be secure by that frooi any troaWe 
hereafter on thb account But ft b absolirtdy necessary yoa come to some agreenicji t about the 
Kings dirties arising from the French trade for thb reason that there may be no lots to the King 
1 shall then be able to answer to hb servanb That In order to make good the duties accruing from 
the French trade, I had delivered ap thdr Factories Into the hands of the Englbh " 

Qlvc could not of course put pressure upon M Renault, wbo was pnsoner 
He wrote to SliIrajHid-dauIa on the 8th April 

'Notwithstanding we have reduced the French so low yoo, cootrary to yoor own Interest and 
to the treaty you have made with us that my enemies shook! be yours you still support and 
encoarage them. Bui should yoa think It would hart yoor character to ddlver up the French 
Factories and goods your Excdlency has only to sIgnHy to roe yoor approbotion and I wllJ march 
up and take them " 

ShlraJ could not agree to such a proposal Give wrote to him on the lOth April 
complaining that some of the artidcs of the Treaty of the 9th February had not been 
executed by the Nawab The simple mlr>ded Asiatic Shlroh not thoroughly acquainted 
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with the scheming and designing character of the English, Was therefore no niatch for 

them in their "trickery and chicanery" in politics Disgusted with their conduct, on the 

I4th of April, he wrote boldly and plainly to \/atson ^ 

■“1 have written before, and now repeat, that if the Engllsfi Company Want to establish their 
trade, do not write me what is not conformable to our agreement, by the instigation of self-interested 
and designing men, who want to break the peace between us If you are not disposed to come 
to a rupture with me, you have my agreement under my hand and seal j when you write, look 
upon that, and write accordingly 

"If you desire to maintain the peace, write nothing contrary to the treaty " * (Ive's Voyages, p I42)< 

The chief of the French Factory of Kasimbazar, M Jean Law, was at Murshidabad 

The Nawab knowing that the French were the cause of all his troubles with the 

English and not desiring a rupture with the latter, at one time thought of delivering 
over M Jean Law and all other Frenchmen into the hands of the English \^rites 

S C Hill 

"At last, on the I3th April, he (M Jean Law) was Summoned to a final interview with the Nawab 
and Mr '^atts The latter begged him to surrender to the British, offering him the most honorable 
terms, whilst the Nawab told him that the Franch were the cause of all the troubles between him 
and the British and that he did not wish to embroil the country in war for the sake of a nation 
which had refused him assistance when he had asked for it It seems as if the Nawab had intended 
to arrest Law at this interview and hand him over to the British 5 but the timely arrival of a guard of 
French grenadiers made this impossible without a sanguinary struggle, "* 

So Sbiraj-ud-daiila was quite honest when on the 1 4th April 1757, he wrote 
to 'Batson 

' For your satisfaction, and in observance of the agreement between us, to look upon each other's 
enemies as our own, 1 have expelled M Law with all his adherents from my country, and have 
given strict orders to all my Naebs and FouQedars not to permit them to remain in any part of my 
dominions I am ready upon all occasions to grant you my assistance If the Frencfi ever enter the 
province with a great or small force, with a design of making war upon you » God and his propbeis 
are between us, that whenever you write to me, I will be your ally, and join you with all my force 
Rest satisfied in this point, and be assured of my resolution to remain inviolably by the promises 
which 1 have made in my letters, and in the treaty concluded betwixt us With regard to the Frencfi 
factories and merchandize, 1 must acquaint your excellency, that I have been informed, the Frencfi Company 
are indebted to the natives, and have several lacf.s belonging to my subjects in their hands should 
I comply with your demands in delivering up the effects, how can 1 answer it to the creditors of the 
Frencfi ?" (Ive's Voyages, p 142) 

Shiraj might have changed his mind afterwards, but there can be no doubt that he 
was quite sincere in his intentions when he wrote the above letter to \/atson But 
the real misehief-maker who was exciting \/atson and Clive against the Nawab was the 
British Resident at his Court, Mr '^atts ^hen the Nawab came to know about it 
and the letter to him of Admiral \^atson dated 1 9th April 1757 left no doubt in his 
mind of \^'atts being a mischief-maker, he was much enraged with his conduct So 

"On the 20th April the Nawab turned the British Agent out of the Darbar, and on the 21 st 
presented him with a dress of honour "f 

* Bengal Records, Vol 1, p CLXXVllI 

t Hill, Vol I, p CLXXX 
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M Law was made to leave Murshkiabad on the I6th April and proceeded towards 
Bchar Stewart, In his Hfatory of Bengal writes 

'^r Law who appean to have been wdl ocqaotntcd wHh the pafldcs of Moonheedabad toW 
the Nmb that moit of hh chiefs were dbsoftsfied whh hhti, that they were Icagohig with (be 
Englbh ogefost him arrd that, oo the departure of the French, the smothered fJaaie would burst forth 
and destroy hhn. Sha} cd^dowla fdt the truth of his observation but had not resdatlon to detain 
him I he however promised to send for him should anything occur , but Mr Low prophettadly said, 
'I b>ow wc shall never meet again. 

The Informatloir given to Sfaral by Law most have been an additional motive with 
the Nawab for ill treating the British agent in the mortner described above 

The British were Intriguing and conspiring against the Nawab whom they were 
bcTTt upon dethroning and thus effecting a revolution in BcngaL From the very day 
Vatts arrived at Murshldabad He commenced his campaign of conspiracy against Shin) 
It Is T>ot on record that he personally approached any of the courtiers of the Moslem 
prince. But he used as his tool the Panjabi merchant, named Amir Qiand To 
this man was errtrusted all the dirty work of occidental diplomacy and he succeeded 
so well that within about two trtonths of the latiflcaUon of the Treaty the conspiracy 
against ShiraJ was very well advanced Scrafton who had gone to Murshldabad 
In connection with the Kaslmbazar factory wrote to VaJsh, on 20th April 1757 — 
"Vcning ralnds cannot keep resentment long concealed , his beart broke out to-day 
Vben our evaftvef weet to him, the Instant be uw him he ordered him to be 

turned oat of the Durbar i as (be feUow was going he overheard Um say 1 will destroy 
them and thch nation. Meer Joffer was ordered to march end he woold follow blnsdf i whes 
asked the reason be said : 'they are aiways writing me to deUver up (be Frencb t I wfll reodvc no 
more of their letters. ZJaf Ar ObcTs soite M us pocifs film hf t6c present ; tSlnss arc not 
ripe. Qfre me tat power and / dare swear i6at In l-rt da^s / coaki seilk tSaf you sfkiO 

be lofned by a ktrye force as soon as you fkive marc6ed two days nort/L" 

By smooth ar>d specious promises and also by other means which can be very 
easily guessed the Er>gll$h succeeded In sedodng the courtiers of ShiraJ. Vrites Hill 
■The British Agent, having the deeper porse; was oble to Influence not only the leading men at 
Court, but also the Secretaries, and was much assisted by the foreslghtcd cunning of Omkhand 
Oinkhand had won over Nand Kamar the Fau/dor of Hogll " t 

Tbc prindpai conspirators arhom the British had raised through the Instrumentality 
of Amir Chand were the Jain bankers known as the Seths Mir Jafar Manik Giand 
Raj Ballav and Durlabh Ram. They had thdr own selfish motives and interests to 
serve by conspiring against the Nawab. The Seths proposed ^ar Lutf Khan to the 
throne. This man was of low origin, and although he was In the service of the Nawab 
bdng a Commander of 2,000 troops be was In the pay of the Seths, for he afforded 
them protectioa But the Engibh did not encourage the nomination of yar Lutf Khan 
The other aspirant for the throne of Bengal was Mir jafer He was more 
Influential than Var Lutf and was also related to Shlra) Mr Vatts wrote to Calcutta 
on the 26th April 1757 that Mir Jafar had rnforinM him through one Armenian 
Ibid, Voi II p S49 
t Ibid, VoL I p CLXXVll 
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Coja Petrus that he, together with others, was ready to assist the British in over- 
throwing the Nawab Mr '^atts wrote 

■"If you approve of this scheme, which ts more feasible than the other I v'rote about, he (Mir 
Jafar) requests you will write your proposals of what money, what land you want, or what treaties 
you will engage in " 

At the same time the English, not to rouse the suspicions of the Nawab, tried their 
best to show him tliat they were his friends ! \^rote Macaulay 

'He (Clive) wrote to Siraj-ud-dowla m terms so affectionate that they for a time lulled that 
weak prince into perfect security The same courier who earned tins 'soothing letter,' as Clive calls 
it, carried to Mr Watts a letter in the following terms 'Tell Meer Jaffer to fear nothing I 
will )om him with five thousand men who never turned tlicir backs Assure him, I will march 
night and day to his assistance, and stand by him as long as I have a man left'" 

It is not necessary to describe in detail all the means which the English adopted to 
lull the suspicions of the Moslem Prince Shiraj was a simplc-jnindcd oriental youth, 
and so he failed to understand the schemes and designs of the occidental traders 

Amir Chand had been of the greatest possible use to the English 'Without his 
assistance they could not have captured Chandernagar This was admitted by Clive 
and others at a Select Committee, held lOth April, 1757, when they wrote — 

"We the servants of the East India Company should always be grateful to that noble-minded 
and wealthy native merchant of Calcutta — Omichand " 

Again, it was he who was instrumental in making their conspiracy a success and 
getting Shiraj dethroned If the English were a nation of shop-keepers, Amir Chand 
also belonged to that category He did all the dirty work of occidental diplomacy, 
and now he thought that the time had arrived when he ought to be handsomely 
rewarded for all his troubles and the services rendered to the foreigners Amir Chand 
was false to himself, false to his Sovereign and nation, but true to the Christians whom 
he had very faithfully served It is said that there is honour among thieves But these 
foreign thieves, represented by Clive, Batson and Co, lacked in all sense of honour and 
honesty They were ungrateful wretches who did not scruple to deceive Amir Chand 

by the foulest means that ever disgraced the annals of the human race Amir Chand 

knew that, after dethroning or murdering Shiraj, they would plunder the royal treasury', 
and so he insisted on demanding for himself 5 per cent on all the royal treasure and 
also a share in the booty in gems and pearls Of course, these ungrateful persons 
made use of Amir Chand as a tool to serve their purpose, but would not listen to his 
demands So they decided to cheat him, and the Christian Clive, who is called 'the 
Heaven-born general' and looked upon as the founder of the supremacy' of England 
in India, deceived the heathen Amir Chand by forgery^/'^These foreigners were in the 
hands of Amir Chand, and it would have been dangerous to 'have told him that they 
could not comply with his demands Accordingly, Clive wrote to \^atts 

'Flatter Omy Chand greatly, tell him the Admiral, Committee, and self arc infinitely obliged to him for 
the pains he has taken to aggrandize the Company's affairs, and that Ins name will be greater m 

England than ever it was in India If this can be brought to bear, to give him no room for 

suspicion we take off 10 lacd from the 30 demanded for himself, and add 5 per cent, upon the 
whole sum received, which will turn out the same thing " 




J"!" W> >o<i Minui. 
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Vhcn arraf^ncd before the Parffamentary Commttter Qrve wa5 not ashantetf to 
Inform the honorable members that 

'Vhen Mr Vatts had rveariy accomplished the meins of carrylnfl that Revolution into 
execution, he aeqaainted him by letter that a fresh difRajIty had started • that Omlchand had 
Ifalsted irp^ 5 per cent on all the Nawabi treasures and thirty /<raf in money and threatened 
If he did not comply with that demand be would hnmedlatdy acquaint Seratah DowUh with 
what was floin^ on and Mr Vatts should be put to death That when he received thb advice 
he thought art and policy warrantable in defeating the purposes of such a vfTla n and that hb 
Lordship himself formed that plan of the flctftloas treaty to which the Connnittee consented That 
his Lordship never made any secret of ft • be thinks H warrantable In such a case and would do it 
again a hundred times," 

Those ‘TtonoraWe’^ members were not scandalised at the conduct of thdr heaven 
bom general for had they been they would have ordered his Immediate execution by 
hanging, for in those days according to the laws of England forgery was punished 
with death But those "horvorablc" rrvembers must have considered cheating a ^heathen" 
by means of forgery very good fun, ar>d so Olvt was rewarded with a peerage. 
For committing an Igrroblc deed he was raised to the nobility 1 

It was proposed by Qfve and his QuUttan colleagues to draw yp two treaties 
one containing an Article granting Amir Chand the sum he demanded and arrothcr 
treaty from which It should be excluded Admiral Vatson dedined to be a party to 
deceiving Amfr Chand and so refused (o sign the fictitious treaty But by Qlves order 
a man named Lushington forged 'Vatson s signature on the false treaty — upon red 
paper — and this was shown to Amir QianAf 

The original treaty made bet w e en the English and the Moslem traitor Mir Jafar 
consbted of IS articles but the fictitious one of 14 It bound Mir Jafar to confirm 
all the grants and privileges allowed by Shira] to the English, and he had to errter 
Into an offertsfve and defensive alliance with them. All Frenchmen and their factories 


Min (in I7I) rightiy observes "Ohr, whom decrptlon, when it suited hb purpose, never 
cost a pang, proposed that two bratia wfth Mb JalBer should be drmwn up and signed " 

t The following b an account of the famous Orokhand Inddent in the words used by Give 
hlimeif In the House of Commons "The treachery and perfidy of SbaJ ud Doulah was never at 
rest A French army was expected whkh inl(d<t have proved fatal to ns. Omkhand tnsfstcd upon 
thirty lacs of rupees and 5 per cent upon all the treasure that was found 1 dU not hesitate to 
diKover oat a stratagem, for the lives of the English people at Cosslmbozar would have been lost 
If Omlchand had Informed the Nawab The Treaty was signed by every one except Vatson and 
I should have comldered myself sufficiently authorised to ha\‘c put hb name to It by the commation 
1 had with him As to the person who signed Adrabal Vatson s name to the treaty whether be 
did It h) hb presence or not I canisot say but thb I know that he thought he had sofricient 
authority for so- doing, as the existence of the Company was at stake, as also were the Fryes of 
the people in the English settlement at Cosslmbazar and 1 hold It was a matter of policy end 
lostice to deceive so great a villain." lo Ms own evidence be fo re the Committee, CUve said — 
should not have dedared that Vatson had consented to have hb name pot to the fld/tloes 
treaty if I had r>ot urvIcTstood K from Loshlngton. But 1 would have commanded hb name to be 
put whether the Admiral consented or rrot I thought art and policy ^rarrantaWe In def ea t i ng 
soch a vdaln as Orakhond, the Council assented to It." 
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were to be delivered up to the British and they were not to be permitted to resettle 
in Bengal The Company was to receive one crorc of Rupees for the loss sustained 
by the destruction of Calcutta and for the expenses of the war The British inhabitants 
were to receive 50, the Hindus 20, and the Armenians 7 /ac/cs of Rupees for their 
losses at the capture of Calcutta The Company was to be put in possession of all the 
land within the Calcutta Ditch and 600 yards all round, and also to receive the 
^ammdari of the country south of Calcutta between the River and the Salt Lakes 
as far as Calpee The Nawab was to pay British troops when required for his defence 
He was not to erect fortifications on the river below Hughh He should comply 
with these articles within 30 days of his being acknowledged Nawab The Company 
\vould assist him against his enemies as long as he would comply with the Treaty 


THE BAHLE OF PLASSEy 

The Select Committee at Calcutta had placed the management of their affairs in the 
hands of Clive and '^atts How Clive managed their affairs satisfactorily by forgeiy^ 
has already been mentioned But '^atts, who was playing the part of an occidental 
diplomatist to perfection, was a coward To conclude the treaty with Mir Jafar he 
did not dare go openly to that Moslem traitor's palace But late at night of the 4th 
June 1757, he was taken by an Armenian, Coja Petrus, in a doolej, which is used 
only by women and therefore 'inviolable, to see Mir Jafar, who signed the Treaty 

Shiraj, it has already been said, was deceived by the British, and lulled into security 
He was thrown off his guard and so had dismissed half his army The time was 
arriving, however, when the English thought it was no longer necessary to keep on the 
cloak of friendship meant to deceive the Nawab But \/atts and some other Britishers 
were still at Murshidabad, and as long as they were there it would not do to inform 
the Nawab of their treacherous intentions On the evening of the I2th June these men, 
on the pretext of a little hunting, obtained the Nawab's permission to leave Murshidabad 
The next day the Nawab, fully grasping the situation by the flight of Watts and other 
Englishmen, was no longer left in doubt as to their treachery So on that day, he wrote 
the following letter to Watson as well as to Clive 

"According to my promises, and the agreement made between us, I have duly rendered everything 
to Mr Watts except a very small remainder, and had almost settled Mamed Cdand’s affair 
Notwithstanding all this, Mr Watts and the rest of the Council of the factory at Cosstmbasar, 
under pretence of going to take the air in their gardens, fled away in the night This is an evident 
mark of deceit, and of an intention to break the treaty I am convinced it could not have happened 
without your knowledge, nor without your advice I all along expected something of this kind, and 
for that reason 1 would not recall my forces from Plassey, expecting some treachery 

"I praise God, that the breach of the treaty has not been on my part God and his PropHet have 
been witness to the contract made between us, and whoever first deviates from it will bnng upon 
themselves the punishment due to their actions"* 

Poor Shiraj did not know the nature and extent of the conspiracy that had been 
concocted against him. He, as an honest and inexperienced youth, relied for support on 


Ives, Vo-^a^es, p 145 
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that very arch-conspirator whom the English weft making the tool to serve their purpose. 
All Vardi Khan used to make his officers swear on the Koran tb be faithful to him 
whenever he saw any trace of mutinous spirit among them He tried the same expedient 
and went to see Mir Jafar begged him to agree to a recorKlllatlon and accepted his 
promise solemnly made on the Koran to be true to him. 

But It was the perfidious Mir Jaffir who advised Give to march on to Plasscy 
when everything was ready Ives writes 

"On the I2th Jane, adwee was rece i ved from Meer Jaffae and the other confederates, that all 
things were bi rcadjitcss with thenu The die was oat and on the I3th of June the whole anuy 
marched forwards,. "* 

That very day that Is on the I3th June Give wrote to ShlraJ a letter charging 
him with rrot cxccutlrvg the articles of the Treaty and telling him that 

“riie had determ i ne d , wHh the approhatkm of all who were charged with the Cotnpartys afleahs 
to proceed Irmoedlattly to Costlmbazae and sobnilt their disputes to the arbitration of Meer Jaffier 
PoxduDub JaggefSeet, and others ofhts great men • that If It should be foond, that he the Colonel 
had deviated from the treaty he then swore to give up all farther dalim bat that, if It appeared hb 
c(cener>cy had broken H, he shoold then demand satbbetion for all the losses sostalncd by the 
English and all the charges of thdr army and navy and concluded with telling hbn That the rains 
being so near and ft requiring many days to receive an answer he had foaixl It necessary to srolt 
upon him hrrmediatdy "’t 

It is not necessary to describe In detail the march of the troops under Give to 
Plassey Plassey which Is twenty miles axray from Murshidabad was so named 
because it contalrred groves of patas {Butea /eondo3a)% Shlrai, as mentioftcd In his 
letter of I2th June 1757 to Vatson had stationed an army at Wasscy expecting the 
treachery of the forelgnen. Here on the 23rd June a battle was fought which certainly 
did rwt reflect any credit on the arms of the English least of all on Give ^/rites 
his friend and patron the historian Orme 


IbiiL, p. 148. 

t Ibid. p. 149 

§ The foUowIrTg account of Plassey b taken from H Beveridge i hrterestlng artkie contributed to 
tbe Cakaila Review for April 1892 (p B42) 

''PUssey (Palos!) b now In the district of Nadiya, It formerly belonged to the MurshWabod 
dbtrict, and perhaps ooght to belong to It stfTI for K b ten mlks nearer Ber ha mporc than h b to 
Krithnogor It b part of what used to be caflcd Kashlmbaou bland and Ranmagar fwetory and 
other places opposite It, or south west of It, are stltl In Murshidabad though on the other side of 
the River Apparently the name Plassey comes from the palai tree {Bafea frondosa) but there art 
no polos trees In the village, arid perhaps there never were arty Plassey b the name of the pargana 
a tract of country 240 miles square, as well os of the village, so tbe eponymous trees may have been 
elsewhere. 

"Plassey b a large Yfllagc, contalulog some 2JD houses and several thoosand acres. The grove 
of Plasscy has entirely dboppeared. In ISCQ Lord Valentia changed bearers here. He speaks of the 
magnificent tope i but the lost tree died In 1879 The stumps and roots are said to have been dag 
up and serrt to England and the natives have a story that the Sa/ieb who did thb dred Immediately 
•ftcrwardi. Tbe grove, tbe PalasI Bagh of native w rite r s , was on orchard composed of mango and 
other froK trees," 
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"Some say he was asleep } which is not improbable, considering how little rest he had for so 
many hours before , but this is no imputation either against his courage or conduct" * 

Shiraj's army was demoralized and corrupted by the Eriglish There were traitors 
in his camp, the most notorious being Mir Jafar, his commander-in-chief, who had a 
secret understanding with the Bntish Taking all these things into consideration, it is 
not to be wondered at that Shiraj lost the day at Plassey The verdict of Colonel 
Malleson on that battle is so just and appropriate, that it is given below 

"It was only when treason had done her work, when treason had dnven the Nuab from the_ 
field, when treason had removed his army from its commanding position, that Clive was able to 
advance without the certainty of being annihilated Plassey, then, though a decisive, can never be 
considered a great battle "f 

Clive also in his evidence before the Parliamentary Committee said 

'The battle being attended with so little bloodshed, arose from two causes , first,— the army was 
sheltered by so high a bank that the heavy artillery of the enemy could not possibly make them 
much mischief The other was, — that Suraja Doula had not confidence in his army, nor his army 
any confidence in him, and therefore, they did not do their duty" 

Clive should have told the members of the Parhamentaiy' Committee what he had 
done to demoralize and corrupt the Nawab^s army 

Fate was against Shiraj The death of his faithful general Mir Madan made him 
lose all hope of a victory at Plassey Mr H Beveridge says 

"The real Musalman hero of Plassey was Mir Madan, He was killed by a cannon ball, 

while endeavouring tq carry the grove Mir Madan's fate resembles that of Talmash 

m 1694 Both were the victims of treachery and both were killed by a cannon ball in the 
thigh 

"It is interesting to find that the villagers of Plassey knew something about the battle They 
spoke of the treachery of Mir Jaffar and the heroism of Mir Madan, and one man was enthusiastic 
enough to say that Mir Madan's fame would last as long as the world " § 

The day was lost and Shiraj on the evening of the fatal 23rd June, which was a 
Thursday, left the battle field - of Plassey and, riding on an elephant,' made haste to 
reach his capital, where he arrived early next morning The news of the disaster at 
Plassey spread like wild fire all over the countiy Shiraj, to retrieve the disaster, 

* Professor J Holland Rose, of Cambridge Unncrsily, in his article on "The influence of sea 
power in Indian History (1746-1802)" in Vol III, pp 188-204, of the Journal of Indian 
History, writes 

"Rightly considered, then, the Plassey campaign is an example of a conjoint operation of fleet 
and’ army conducted under advantageous conditions The whole campaign would have been 

criminally rash had not 'Jf'atson's fleet provided both formidabje powers of attack and means of 
retreat if necessary" (pp I94-I95) 

In a footnote (p 195), he wntes 

"It is singular that Mahan {Influence of Sea Power on History, pp 292, 305) scarcely refers to 
'W'at‘'on's squadron in deciding the campaign in Bengal " 

In that article he has "striven to show that from 1746-1799 the decisive issue in the struggle 
for the supremacy in India was that of[suprcmacy at sea" (p 203) 
t Decisive Baites of India, p 73 
§ TBe Calcutta Review for April _ 1892, p 343 
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iried agalrl to collect troops. The sun of Shlrafs fortune had set, and as no one 
worships the setting sun so hardly any one came to the rescue of that Mohammedan 
prince. Even his father In law deserted him. ’Vrhers a Christian historian 

“Even fab wifes (other Mohimmed Eeruch Khan though the Ntvab begged him to stay and 
collect troops cltha to defend hhn where he was or to accompany him in his retreat, refosed 
and hastened to his own house at the dty of Moonhklabad.'’ 

Shiraj ud-daulas treasury was full aye overflowing He tried now wHh his 
money to raise and collect troops but In this also be failed. V^rites the same 
Christian author who has been already quoted above 

^As a last resource, the Kabob opened the doors of hb treasory and distributed large sums to 
the soldiers I who rece i ved hb bounty ortd deserted Mm with K to theh homes.''t 

Before the Parliamentary Commltee of 1772 on Indian affairs Qlvc in his evldeTKe 
said that 

"Vhen Suraladanla arrived at the dty hb palace '“was fall of treasure but with all that 
treasure he cotiM not purchase the conOderKe of hb army « he was employed In lavishing considerable 
stuns among hb troops to engage them to another battle but to no purpose." 

He was advised by some of his courtiers to surrenda himself to the British It b 

needless to say that he treated this advKC with that contempt which It very richly 

deserved 

Poor Shira] I he left Murshidabad for Mir Jafar was approaching It He took the 
road leading to Bhagvangola disguised as a faldr§ 

Let us now turn to Give and Mir jafar wThom we left at Plassey The heaven bom 

general did not stay at Plassey after the battle for he was afraid lest his troops should 

dbperse to plur>der Qlvc marched on to Dadpur whkh he reached by 8 p. m. Here 
he halted for the night And It was hefe that, on the morning of the 24th June 
Mir Jafar preseirted himself before him. 

On the evening of the 23rd Qlve had sent Messrs. \^Btts and Scrafton to w^alt on 
Mir Jafar and again next morning, he serrtOmar Beg, with whom accompanied by hb son 
Miran Mir Jafar appeared In Gives camp Tb ainsdcnce which makes cowards of 
us all, and that traitor was afraid to appear before QKx lest be would arrest him. So 
when on hb approach to Gives camp the guard turned out 

*to receive hhn as be passed, be started as If be thought h was all over with him dot did 
hb countenance brighten up tlTl the Colood embraced him and salated him Sabafi of the three 
provinces,"** 


Scott s Hlsiorf of Btngal, p. BW 
t /bAi, p. 9» 

§ QWe hi hb evidence before the Portlameoiary Oxnnilttcc said 

"About tw elv e at night the fatal news was brought him of Meet jaffers amvnl at the efty 
dosefy followed by the Eogtbh anny He then In despair gave up all for lost, and made hb 
escape out of one of the palace windows wrtb only two or three attendants, " 

** Somfloq s Rffiediofu, p. 90. 
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Clivc 

"assured Mccr Jaffer that the English would most religiously perform their treaty, and advised 
him to pursue Serajah Dowla without delay, and he wojid follow with the English Army"* 

At the same time Mir Jafar informed Clive that he was determined to carry out the 
terms of the Tfeaty he had concluded with the English 

Mir Jafar marched and reached Murshidabad early on the morning of the 25th 
Clive also followed him and arrived on the 26th and encamped at the French Factory 
at Saidabad, but did not enter Murshidabad till the 29th instant According to Clive, 

"The city of Muxadavad is as extensive, populous, and rich, as the city of London j with this 
difference that there are individuals in the first possessing infinitely greater property than any of 
the last City" 

Mahomedan rule, according to the estimate of European Writers, was a blight and a 
curse to the people of India and the Mahomedan rulers were tyrants If these 
allegations were true, how do these writers account for the prosperity of the people 
living under Mahomedan rulers ? 

In his evidence before the Parliamentary Committee, Clive is reported to have said 

'That the English army having encamped Within about six miles of Muxadavad, his Lordship 
sent Messrs Watts and Walsh to congratulate Meer Jaffer upon his success, and to know the 
time when he should enter the city s m consequence of which, the day was" fixed Upon, and he 
entered the City at the head of 200 Europeans and 500 sepoys That the inhabitants, who were 
spectators upon that occasion, must have amounted to some hundred thousands » and if they had 
an inclination to have destroyed the Europeans, they might have done it with sticks and stones" 

It would be idle to speculate what the course of Indian history would have been, if 
the inhabitants of Murshidabad had done so 

j) Mir Jafar was a creature of the British So he hesitated — rather, at first declined, 

I to take his seat on the masnad m their presence In his letter to the Select Committee, 
Fort 'William, dated Muxadavad, 30th June, 1757, Clive wrote — 

"In the afternoon" (of 29th June) "I waited on Jaffar Ally Cawn, being escorted to him by his 
son As 1 found he declined taking his seat on the musnad, I handed him to it t and saluted him 
as Nawab, upon which his courtiers congratulated him and paid him the usual homage" 

It was now time for these foreigners, who had their prototypes in Cortez and 
Pizarro, to fleece their creature and grow rich at his expense So, according to Clivers 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee, 

"A day was then fixed upon to consider the state of the Nabob's treasures and to see how far 
he would comply with the treaty immediately * and that after that state was known this matter was 
left to be decided by the Seats, two men of immense wealth and great influence, and it was agreed 
that half should be paid down and the other half in three years That at this meeting was Omichand, 
and when the real treaty came to be read, the indignation and resentment expressed in that man's 
countenance bars all description He said, 'This cannot be the treaty j it was a red treaty that 
I saw ' That his Lordship replied, 'Yes, Omichand, but this is a^white treaty'"* 

Firsf Parliamentary Report, 1772, p 155, 

t Orme, the friend of Clive, writes m h\s History of /ndostan, Voh II, p 82 

'The Conference being ended, Clive and Scrafton went towards Omichand, who Was awaiting in 
full assurance of hearing the glad tidings of his good fortune, when Clive said, 'It is now time to 
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it <jfd not cost Olvc and Kh compatriots and co-rdlfilonlsts any pang of conscience — 
supposing they were endoved with that commodity at all to hsvc cheated Amir Chand 
who had all along been so useful to them and had rendered Important services without 
which they could T>ot have succeeded In thdr nefarious scheme of dethroning Shira} and 
effecting the revolution in Bengal 

But the only aim In life of these persons was to amass monc^ Mammon was their 
God. The^ had come out to India to shake the Pagoda tree and grow rich By the 
overthrou of Shlrah every English subaltem became £3,000 the richer 

Give was considered stjch o great hero by Ids compatriots that it Is recorded 
“In addltfoo to hh itatoe erected In the Indio House, a medal was struck commemoroUng the battle 
of Plasscy and In honor of LordCTive. The fotlowlng b o description of It *00 one side b Lord 
Clive holdmg the British fbj In one hand, and with the other bestowirrg the SobahsWp on Mcer 
Jaffler t a globe comocoptau and oa anthrae rudder are grouped together i the cornucopia symbolisinQ 
the riches bestowed on the Engtbh for thch losses at Caloitta i the rodder the Increase of commeTce 


undeceive Otrridtand on which Sernftort said to turn In the Irwlostan lairguagc 'Otnkhand, the 
red paper b a trick t you ore to hove nothing These words overpowered hbn lllcc a blast of 
soJphar he sank bock Calntlirg, ond would have fallen to the grcutwl had not one of bb attendants 
caught him bi hb arms i they carried him to hb pahuiUtn^ In wWch they conveyed hhn to his 
bouse, where he rcnutlrtcd marry hoars in tttrp^id melancholy and began to show some signs of 
insanHy Souk days after he vbHed Colond Qrve «4io odvlted him to make o pilgrimage to seme 
pagoda whldt he accordingly dkl soon after to a famous oee near Maidda i he watt imd 
letamed insane, hb mind every day ap proa ching more and more to Idlotbm and contrary to the usual 
manners of old age In Indoitsn stHl more to the former excdlcsee of hb ondersUndlng, he delighted 
in being contlaoally dressed In the richest garments and ornamented with the most costly (ewris 
In thb state of imbecility he died about o year and a half ofter the shock of bb dbappointnenU'' 

H BeverUge writes 

‘*1t was in Jagat Sett's house that Omlchand was told that the red treaty was a fraud. In August, 
1757 we Ond Give writing that, as Omlchand* Intriguing diiposHlon wns carrying hhn too far he 
had recommended him to make o vfsH of devotion to Moldah. Thb was Hkc the Delhi Emperors 
sending troubtesoeie subjects on pUgrfanages to Mecca. But Maldoh was too near Murshidabad 
for todi o purpose, ond there b no famous pagoda thcrci such os Onne speaks of Perhaps Moldah 
b a rabtake for Malwah where the bofy Nerbuddoh flows or Its copltnl Mandu may be the place 
fwant-" {T6e Cakalla Rerf'w for AprO 1902, page B4I) 

Had Amir Chnnd shown signs of htsanfty afer being informed of the trick the British had ployed 
on hhn Give would not have written the following letter dated flth August, 1757 to the Court of 
Dhretors t — 

"Omkhund hod merited well while acting In con ce rt with Mr Votts but I hod reasorr to think 
hb intrigplng dxsposKion was carrying him too Cor In the pursuit of hb private Interest therefore 
^commended to hhn o vliit of devotion to Molda. He b a person capable of rendering you great 
Mrvlca while properly restrained, therefore not to be whoOy disemded " (Long s Selcctiofis, p ICO) 
A®®rdh>g to the researches of the bte Mr Justice Sarodacharmn Mltra, who contributed a very 
Interesting artide to the Bengali moothiy Sa6it^ Sam/iIta^ of I8W Amlrchaod died on the 5th 
December 1758 and that a few days before hb death he Intended to go on a pilgrimage to Ararttsar 
He drew up a wOl and mode Hozarl Mall the executor From thb will Mr MKra Infers that Arair 
was a Nanaft pant£/ Leu dbdple of Guru Nanak. 

The above icts dbprovc the statement of Ormc whidi other Earopeon hbtorlans and writers have 
copied, that Amir Chand turned Insane after being che ate d by Give. ' 

13 
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and commercial privileges, and the globe the territorial acquisitions, the consequences of the victor^' " 
Tlic inscription is "a Soubah given to Bengal " 

On the reverse of the medal is Victory seated on an elephant, bearing a tropliy in one hand, and 
a palm-branch in the other, with the inscription, "Victory of Pla'’scy," "Clive Commander"’ 


THE DEATH OF SHIRAJ 


Shiraj fled from Murshidabad, with the object, it would seem, of getting the aid of M 
Law and the troops under him That French officer, after leaving Murshidabad in the 
middle of May, had arrived at Patna on the 3rd June He was waiting there when on 
22nd June he received the news of the flight of Watts and other Enghslimcn from 
Murshidabad Hostilities with that nation being certain, lie wrote to Shiraj to 
wait for him He also hurried to his assistance as fast as he could, but was delayed 
by wind and storm Wheir, however, he learnt of the disaster that had befallen 
Shiraj-ud-daula at Plasscy and that that prince was a fugitive, and to whom it was 
impossible for him to render any aid, he retraced his steps and went bach to Patna 


At Rajmahal Shiraj was detected, captured and sent bach to Murshidabad Clive, 
in his letter to the Select Committee, Fort William, dated Muvadavad, late at night 
30 June, 1757, wrote 

" 1 have received a note from the Nabob informing me that Surajali Dowlat is taken and 

that he has dispatched his son to secure him " 


That unhappy prince was brought to Murshidabad on the 2nd of July and Mir 
Jafar handed him over to his son, Miran, to take care of him On that very' night, 
Shiraj-ud-daula was murdered in cold blood by one Muhammad Beg, acting, of 
course, under the orders of the higher authorities His mangled body was carried on 
elephant through the streets of the town 

One Mahommedan historian, the author of Ri-gaz-us-salaieen, plainly writes 
'Siraj-ud-Dowla was put to death at the instigation of the English Chiefs and Jagat Seth " , 

There is little doubt that Clive instigated the assassination of Shiraj Stewart 
in a footnote to the last page of his history of Bengal writes 


"In justice to the memory of Colonel Clive, I think it requisite to state, that none of the native 
Historians impute any participation in the ‘death of Siraj-ud-Dowla to him It is generally believed 
that the capture of the Nawab was kept a secret from the Colonel, till after he had suffered " 

Ij There is no truth whatever in this statement Mir Jafar, who, as this writer himself 
jjays, "was nicknamed, by one of the wits of the - Court, ^C olonel — Qut e's ass,' and 
(retained the title till his death," did not venture to do anything without the advice 
of Clive He had informed Clive of the capture of Shiraj-ud-daula, which news 
Clive, /afe at nigfitj 30t5 June 1757' transmitted to Calcutta So to say "that the 
capture of the Nawab was kept a secret from the Colonel" is not true T 


P 262, Services of tSe First European Regiment London Smith Elder C? Co , 65, Cornhill, 1843 
t Again we find Clive writing to the Select Committee, Fort 'W’llliam and the two Admirals, 
- dated 2nd July, 1757 
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From the extract frOTi us Sjfat *n ^ven a^jjvc It \n!l be Jcen that the 

people of MufjhiJabad suspected the co-npllclt^ of the Europeans In the assassination 
of Shlraj And s'cry probably It uas Olve uho Instigated this foul deed 

Out suspWofs Is confirmed by the conduct and bchavfonr of Give towards Mir 
Jafar and his son after the tngve event of Shfrafs death. In his es'idencc before the 
Patllamentar^ Committee Give h reported to has-c said 

*1a regard to the (ale of ScraiaS Dva-la hn Lerdthip sakJ he had been Inf-vmcd that he fled 
*rtd took sheticf In a hd-icr and that be «'as broa ht ftc»m therwe to the erty and 

immedtateiy pot to death by Meeran Meer JalTiers son H is saU srnhout the fathers Inoirlcdce 
that hH Lord^iip Ljfcw nolhms of It liQ the neit dx> «hen the Nabob made h m a«qoaintcd uiih 
K, and apoioffi*cd for Hi coniact by saymj th»l he had rased a matiny ati-v^g hb troops and 
ihb wai all hh Lordship knew of the matter** 

Of course his lordship «as p bra«.eAfaced lur He kneu when ShiraJ uas 
captured as is esident from his letter to th Select Committee Fort Vlllian already 
quoted above It passes oar understanding haw he could hate been kept Ignorant 
of the fact when Shiraj was brought captive to Murshidabad by Mir Jafar who urns 
nicknamed his lordships "ass'? Can any man In his senses belicsx that Mir jafar 
CK orry one under him would base s'cnluted to do such a dastardly deed as the 
aisassloaUon of Shlraj without receiving tome tort of encouragement, explicit or 
Implied from Grve ? More especially when It Is remembered that G(\*e arsd his 
colleagues tt'crc the arbiters of the desUny of Mir jafar orrd his famllly ? 

Em assuming for the take of argument that Ol\*e did not Ifttligaic the assassination 
of Shini, why did he not condemn thli deed and talc some stept to ponish Its 
perpetrator or perpetrators ? The Driiish bbme and condemn ShlraJ ond try to fix the 
responsibility on his shoulders for the to<QlIeJ Black Hole Tragedy Bol these very 

‘^ni.sh DawUt u-ftl be In tbe Gty ifrb ornHig, the Nabob »-bo It • humane gcncronn and 
honest Prince Inteods only (o coaflne him and lo liloK Mm aQ the Hidulgencc which a prhM 
can admit of** 

So Oh-c Dtlcred a tarrfaced lie when he told ihe PjtliamenUJry CoirtmJltce that he Lae* rtothlnc 
about Shlra] befng brought a captive to Munht<Lil*>L 

From the sangfroid wkh m-hkh he Informed the Select Ccmmittcf Fort Villlam, of the death 
of Shtraj there b very Dtlle room not to tuspect that Give Initlgaled the BwasitnaUon of that 
unfortunate prince. Thus Give wrote on the *th Jiriy t 

"Gentleroen — Sarafth Dosi-lat b no more. The Nabob would have tpared Hm. l>ot hb son 
WIran and the groat men IhoOiht hb death necetsary for the peace of the country as on Hi 
approach lo the dty the famldars grew rmirinou*." 

Va* not Give one of "t/k groat men*? 

Again 1 b the poiUeript to hb letter dated Mnadawd 2 July 17S7 Give wrote to the Select 
CofWBhtee Fort St George i 

‘*SttrB}ah DowU anlved in the city the 2nd at night and was Immediately despatched, having 
created some commotions in the army by the letter* he wrote on the rood to the tererol (omhlars” 

There b no expreuion of lorrow or regret In any one of Give* tetter* at the murder of ShhaJ. 
AH these drCQtmtanccs go to confirm the »u)plch>n that Give was Imptlcatcd in the astasslnatlon 
of ShlraJ. 

*Tor the moment, the grandee* at Marshidabad regarded Give as the •ymbol of power the 
arbiter of fate the type of omnipotence who codd protect or destroy at wffl ** Wbetfer » Eaiix 
Rceords of [Mtls6 Indh p. 261 
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people have not a word to say in condemnation of the conduct of the perpetrators of the 
assassination of Shirai 

Shiraj was a spirited youth, and notwithstanding all that the European writers have 
said, he was an able man It may have been, therefore, considered politically expedient 
to destroy him, for otherwise he might have given some trouble to the English 

Sh irai was not .more than twentv-flye years* of age ^ the__j4mc — of — his — mucdci:^ 

He reigned altogether about fifteen inonths The writers of the English race, from 
interested motives, have painted him in the darkest colour possible and do not seem to 
find a single redeeming feature in his character Shiraj's private character was, no doubt, 
bad But then how many Englishmen in India of that period were, in their private 
characters, paragons of virtue ? Take the case of his opponent, the heaven-born general, 
Robert Clive '^as he not a moral leper ? 

The English behaved most treacherously towards him Their only excuse was that it 
was necessity which made them do so Even one of their writers says 

"Necessity, which in politics usually supersedes all oaths, treaties or forms whatever, induced the 
English East India Company s representatives, about three months after the execution of the former 
treaty, to determine 'by the blessing of God' upon dispossessing the Nabob Siraj-ud-Dowla of his 
Nizamut and giving it to another " (Bolt's Considerations, p ^0) 

If Europeans can try to explain away their perfidious conduct, certainly strong and 
cogent reasons can be adduced in favor of Shiraj's alleged intrigues with the French, 
which mainly caused all his troubles and rum. 

No unpreiudiccd historian can blame Shiraj for the Black Hole Tragedy, even 
assuming that that tragedy was not a myth 

Shirai fod to deal with men who lacked all sense of honor and honesty He had 
traitors in his camp, whom the English had raised Of course, with such men, it was 
impossible for him to rule his subjects justly or fight his enemies successfully 

When Clive and his colleagues started from Madras on their expedition to Bengal, 

they were instructed to effect a revolution in that province so as to benefit their trade 
Writes S C Hill 

"It was not, therefore, unnatural for people" (in England) "to ask whether the action of the Select 
Committee of Bengal had been altogether honest and disinterested, and whether' the hope of 
what they might themselves obtain from the overthrow of Siraj-ud-daula had not to some extent 
influenced their attitude as representatives of the East India Company towards that Prince "f 

Shiraj was reputed to be a very rich prince and his treasury not only full but 
overflowing So there can be no doubt that Clive and his friends tried to effect that 
in Bengal which Cortez and Pizzaro had done in Mexico and Peru This alone can 
satisfactorily explain the treacherous conduct of the English towards Shiraj Of all the 

English historians, perhaps Colonel Malleson has tried to do some justice to Shiraj 
lie wntes 

'\Vhatever may have been his faults, Siraju'ddaulah had neither betrayed his master nor sold his 
I u , more, no unbiassed Englishman, sitting in judgment on the events which passed in the 
between the 9th February and the 23rd June, can deny that the name of Siraju'ddaula stands 
^ honor than does the name of Clive. He was the only one of the principal actors 
in that tragic dram a who did not attempt to deceive "§ 


to the Mtixaffarnama 
Hill s Bengal, Vol 1, p CCXl 
Decisive Bairns of India, p 7i 
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MIR JAFAR AND HIS RULE 

The battle of Plasicy was fought for a treacherous cause In which the English 
prostituted thdr military strength. They did not, of course fight for It with the object 
of the conquest of Bengal but only to effect a revolution In that province so as to benefit 
thdr trade. And when Give entered Muxadavad after the battle of Plasscy he did not 
enter It as a conquering hero. Kay on the contrary he was afraid to enter that 
capital and had to wait outside Its outsldrts till Its Inhabitants had been pacified. 

So It Is quite evident diat Give could not be regarded as a conqueror He 
also never considered himself such The people of the country looked upon 
him as a friend arrd not an enemy and so they suffered him to enter their 
capital without molestation Bat could they have guessed the scheming designs 
of Give and his compatriots which they entertained against thdr Indqjcndencc 
and thdr earthly possessions they would have treated him and his countrymen very 
differently from what they did. The people of India are very simple minded and arc 
no match for occidental diplomatists They believed In all the speckno promises and 
friendly professions of the English traders. But the time was fast approaching when 
they were to be ntdely awakened and the faith they had pinned In the promises and 
professions of the English was to be shattered No one realised more correctly the true 
character of the Eitgllsh than Mfr jafar In hb after years he bitterly rued the day 
when he allowed himself to be cntar>glcd In the cobweb of the Intrigues which the English 
had so finely spun round him arnl Into which, like an unsuspecting fty he fell 

Traitors arc always detestable creatures. They of course, lack moral stamina otkI 
also very generally high Intellectual gifts and Imagination So they can never 
be called —statesmen. They are not Inspired by lofty altruistic motives but, swayed 
by most sorid personal ambition and desire for selfish aggrandisement, do 

most dirty work. Such a man was And no wonder that as a ruler 

he was a mlmablc failure. He had no training as a ruler of men He had 

never hailed the state macdiinc and so was not acquainted with the parts 
Joints and^prings which move It and set It going smoothly And he also did 

not know how to lubricate and oil the machine, to remove frietkm- 

All Vardi Khan had usurped the throne of Bengal though rwt by any extraneous 
help or by Intriguing with some foreign and unscrupulous merchants So he knew 
that the stability of hb kingdom could only last by securing the goodwill of the 
people by promoting their happlrtess and by advancing the proper persons without 
distinction of creed and caste to high positions of trust aj>d honor It was therefore, 
that to almost all the high posts In his gifa Hlr>dus were mostly appointed because 
they not only formed the majority of his tax paying subjects but also because they 
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were the fittest persons for those posts. The policy inaugurated by Ah Vardi 
was rigidly followed by Shiraj-ud-daula His reign lasted only fifteen months and he 
had to contend against conspiracies and plots concocted against him, to which he 
ultimately succumbed So his short reign can not afford any criterion for the 

policy of his grand-father which he so rigidly followed 

But Mir Jafar tried to upset the policy of Ah Vardi and to replace the Hindu 
functionaries by those of his own creed The step which he took was not one 

which could enlist the sympathies of his subjects for him But perhaps he did not 

care for their sympathies He leaned for support on foreign bayonets But those 

foreigners made use of him as their caTs paw to serve their ulterior designs and threw 
him overboard when it was convenient for, when if paid them to do so j since 
they did not possess any sense of honor or honesty 

The first Hindu official whom Mir Jafar tried to extirpate was Ram Naram, the 
Governor of Behar He was one of Ah Vardi^^s men and so he was loyal to his 
family He was not in the cabal that had been formed against Shiraj-ud-daula in 
Bengal He was at variance with a brother and a brother-m-law of Mir Jafar 

Rai Durlabh, one of the prinapal conspirators against Shiraj, knowing the animosity 
of Ram Naram against Mir Jafar and his relations, and also how loyal he was to 

the family of Ah Vardi, did not attempt to gam his concurrence to the conspiracy 
'^hen M Law had left Murshidabad and reached Patna, Ram Naram treated him 
with all marks of honour and kept him in his province as an important resource to 
Shiraj, in the event of the latter^s hostilities with the English '^hen hostilities 
actually broke out, M Law set out to the assistance of Shiraj , but before he could 
reach the scene of operations and be of any assistance to him, the Pattle of Plasscy 
had been fought and Shiraj made prisoner and secretly assassinated, most probably 
at the instigation of Clive and his compatriots M Law had to retire to Patna 

For the security of the English it was necessary to pursue M Law , otherwise 

It would have been possible for that Frenchman to make alliance with some other 
indigenous power of Northern India on behalf of his nation and fight the English 
Clive had to undertake an expedition against the French party and for this purpose 
he sent a detachment under the command of Major (afterwards the well-known 
General Sir Eyre) Coote, consisting of 230 Europeans, three companies each of 100 
Sepoys, 50 Lascars, and two field-pieces, both sixpounders The detachment left 
Murshidabad on 6th July, 1757, sailing with their stores, ammunition, carnages, 
baggage and provisions in 40 boats 

Mir Jafar was foolish enough to imagine that this expedition to Behar would be 
beneficial to him, for it would mean the ruin of Ram Naram To gain his object 

he and his friends industriously circulated all sorts of stones against that Hindu 
Governor of Behar It was given out that Ram Naram had been intnguing with the 
Nawab Vazir of Oudh with the intention of making himself independent of Mir Jafar s 
government , and it was therefore that he allowed the French party to cross the 
frontier of his province and reach the terntory of Oudh in safety 

\^hen Coote reached Patna the French party had already left Behar. On the 
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25t}i July when he was at a dhtance of only seven rrrtles from Patna, he received 

a letter from Ram Narain 

"apoJoflliJDB for the e*CBpe of the French party irod fmpathifl H to the want of timely notice 
from Mcer jaffer'^ 

He at the same time sent a deputation of his prindpaJ officers to Major 
Cootc who 

'InFormed him that Ram Nariln had returned only two days before from an cxpedrtfcm o^olmt 
two dttobedknt diJcf* of Moy and Sader whose districts lay about 90 miles south east of Patna 
that Immediately on Ms return he hod proclMmed Meer jaffer Nabob of DenflaJ Behar and Orissa 
that he had sent forward 2000 of hb troops horse ond foot. In porsuh of M Law and that be had 
dbbarKkd the gr e at est part of the rest"! 

There Is no reason to suspect that Ram Naioln was not sincere In hb professions. 
But Cootc was made to midcrstar>d by the Interested partisans of Mir Jafar 

"that the Freoch party might easily have Been stopped. If Ram Nandn had so willed that on 
hearhrg of the death of Suraloh Dowlah be had sent to Sa]ah Dowlah the naghboarlng and 
powerful sabah of Oude, proposing to rcrxler hlmsdf Independent of Bengal If Sojah Dowlah would 
aubt Wm with hb forces and reqaesHr^g him to protect the French party on the hontien until It 
might be necessary to recofl them to Patna $ that Sa}ah Dowla encouraged his views, but was 
preve nt ed by events which more bnmedlatelv concerned hlmsdf from mardimg with hts arm>’ Into 
Dohar They likewbe asserted that Ram Noraln hod consuhed hb confidants on the means of 
destroying the Ei»gII*fa detocimeaL Thh Mfonnotlon determined the Major to proceed with all 
tspedition to the frontiers erf Oode § 

Of course there was no convindng evidence of all these aJIegations agalrrst Ram 
Narain, But all thac stories were Invented to deprive him of the governorship of 
Behar So there Is no wonder that Coote 

cm the I2th [Aagost] received a letter from G>loflcI Give, Instrocting Mm, as a scheme of Mir 
Jailer s, to r e tur n to Patna, and endeavom In concert whh Mahmud Amy Cawn (brother of Mir Jafr) 
to wrest the govemmenl from Ram Narain.'^ 

Cootc returned to Patna but with the forces at hb command It was not possible 
for him to wr e st the goverrrment from Ram Narain. The latter also received Information 
from hb friends at Murshidabad of the Instructions sent to Major Gxjte. As a shrewd 
man of the woTld be considered prudence to be the better part of valor and so tried 
to appease Coote and the partisans of Mir Jafar On the 22nd August a conference 
was held In hb palace to dbcuss and reconcile ail differences. On that occasion Ram 
Narain solemnly denied all the charges brought against him 

"and produced a letter he had Just received from Su|ah Dowlah wMch indicated rw soch Intentloos 
as were hnp oted to their correrponderKe i be then said tt was true, that he had been attached to the 
late Nabob because hb fortunes had been robed by the prioos of hb faraOy but now that Suraiah 
Dowlah was no more, and none of hb family remtfning worthy or capable of the government, on 
whom shoiild -he so rtaturoHy wbh to depend as on Meer JiUct whom their common patron. Ally 
Verdy bad raised so near Ms own person and dignity He then called a brahmin and. In the 

Orme; Vol II p 100 (Madras Editkm) 
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presence of his officers/ and a crowd of attendants, solemnly swore allegiance and fidelity to Mccr 
Jaffer, and friendship and good will to Mccr Cossim and Mahmud Amy The two brothers returned 
the compliment, by taking an oath on the Koran that their heart was clear of all ill-wiil to Ram 
Narain, and should continue so They then embraced him, and all the three Major Coolc, as the 
mediator of this reconciliation "* 

But notwithstanding this. Ram Narain was not well treated by Mir Jafar, which will 
be related subsequently 

Major Coote and his detachment sailed from Patna on the 7th September in boats, 
which arrived at Murshidabad in seven days The detachment was stationed m the 

factory at Kasimbazar On the I4th September, Clive left Murshidabad for 

Calcutta, leaving '^atts, Manningham and Scrafton to transact the Company's affairs 
with the Nawab 

The Governo’- of Orissa, stationed at Midnaporc, was also a Hindu, and Ins name 
was Ramramsing Before Clive left Murshidabad, he had been summoned by Mir 
Jafar to appear before him to settle the accounts of Ins province Ramramsing was the 
head of the spies and so was a very shrewd man He hnew what the summoning of 

Mir Jafar meant So instead of appearing in person before Mir Jafar, he sent Ins brother 

and nephew to Murshidabad, where of course they were confined The step which he 
took was explained by Mir Jafar to Clive as prompted by political expediency, since 

Ramramsing was alleged to have been intriguing with the French Clive considered this 

explanation so satisfactory, that he left Murshidabad without settling the affairs of 
Midnapore But when he reached Calcutta, Ramramsing wrote to him complaining of 
the conduct of Mir Jafar m confining his brother and nephew and telling him that he 
had collected a large army consisting of 2000 horse and 5000 foot, and was in a position 
to defy the authority of the new Nawab if the latter was foolish enough to send any 
troops to coerce or capture him, but that he was willing to pay a nazarana of one lakh 

of rupees to Mir Jafar and even to pay his respects to him in person, if Clive would 

stand as mediator and warrant his safety This Clive did most willingly and recommend- 
ed Mir Jafar to be reconciled to Ramramsing 

Of the province of Purnia Ogulsing had been appointed Governor by Shiraj-ud-daiila 
after the death of his cousin Shaukat Jang Mir Jafar was desirous to replace Ogulsing 
by a Muhammadan favorite of his Of course, the Hindu Governor would not suffer 
himself to be displaced without resistance and so had taken up arms against 
Mir Jafar A detachment under Kadam Hussein, whom Mir Jafar had intended for the 
governorship of that province, was sent to coerce Ogulsing 'Writes Ormc ‘ 

"The rebels, more dispirited by the approach of the English troops than the appearance of the 
Nabob s, quitted their entrenchments, which were strong, and dispersed before they were attacked 
Soon after Ogulsing was taken prisoner, on which all the other officers either submitted or fled the 
country and m less than a fortnight, by the 9th of December, Coddum Hussein was In quiet possession 
of the government "t 

The new Nawab attributed these insurrections to the machinations of Rai Durlabh, 
whom it was now his intention to destroy ' But that Hindu chief, not lacking in 

* Ibsd, p 194 
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resources assembled hh forces or>d vould no longer visit the Nawab Through the 
mediation of Mr Vatts hovcYcr an lotcrxicw between the Nau'ab and Rai Durlnbh 
^'ns arranged on the I7th of October when recondliallon wis brought about by each 
sxcrarlng oblivion of former distrusts and future friendship 

By the advice of Qlvc Ramramslrig came to Calcutta to sec him uhen through his 
mediation, the brother and nephew of Ramramsingh were released and the latter himself 
given the guarantee of his appointment There were disquieting rumours from Behar to 
the effect that the Nawab Va Ir of Oudh had b*cn requested by letters by the U'idow 
of All Vardi to march and join Rom Naraln against Mir Jahr 

It was therefore considered necessary by the new Nawab to march his troops Into 
that province. In this expedition Give also folncd him. Mir Jafar was fully determined 
to deprive Ram of \ViC cf Pauva. But It not at tJuri rime the 

Interest of the Eivgllsh to accede to Kis determination. To quote Ormc 

"The Nabobs Intention to remove Ram Naiatn In order to give the goverrenent of Patna to one 
Of other of his more brnnoJUtc denCTKlams would Incvitabty be proebetive of long dhturbance and 
coofiKlon I for H could not be donbted that Ram Naraln knowing the Nabobs enm ty to him, woold 
on the approach of the anny offer orry terms to Sotoh Dowlah fof hh assistance ppJcss preven t ed 
by nstomnees he could rely on, that It was rsot hrtcoded to displace hlm.*^ 

Consequently OK-e had to pla^ the role of a mediator and patch differences 
bet w een Mir Jafar and Ram Naraln and to give the httcr necessary ossurnnecs tfwl he 
would not be deprived of the go\*cmofship of BcKar A darbar at Patna was held on 
the 23rd February 1758 when Mir Jafar appointed his son Miran Nawab of Patna—an 
appointment which was merely nomlnal-^nd Rom Naraln as deputy to Miran In the 
Nawabshipi for this favour he exacted from Ram Naraln the sum of seven Iocs 
of Rupees. 

For over four months the troops were In the field without firing a single shot 
Writes Orme 

'Tiros ended this political campaign {n which on ormy of 50 (W men had marched 800 miles 
out of thdr own provIrKe aod continued four months In the field, without firing a rmnket 
but produced the fall occofnpTtshment of alt that dive Intet>deiL''t 

Give of course did not foget that he was the servant of a company of merchants. 
To further the Interests of hb masters he forced the Naxrab to gnmt the monopoly 
of the farm eff saltpetre to the English Company All the saltpetre then In use was 
mode In the country above Patna. The Company was benefited Immensely by the 
grant of the monopoly 

Give returned to Murshidabad by the middle of May 1758. But the Nawab 
returned some days afterwards. The Nawab was not a happy man His voluntary 
embrace of the English merchants was proving to him to be something like that of 
a python He did not know the state of the treasury of Murshidabad when he wps 
entangled In the conspiracy so deftly woven by the English. He had promised large 
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sums to individual Englishmen as well as to their Company for their help in making 
him ascend the masnad of the Nawabs of Bengal Vhcn he succeeded in his object, 
he found the treasury was not so full as he had imagined and so he was unable to 
pay the English what he had promised them " He had paid enormous sums to Clive, 
which made that heaven-born general declare before the Parliamentary Committee in 
1772 , that '"the NawaVs generosity had made his fortune easy^f The Nawab had 
thought that Chve having been bribed so profusely would stand as his friend and 
exert his influence to release him from the further payment of the sums he had 
promised to the Company of foreign merchants He thought that Clive and his 
compatriots would forgo their monetary claims, a great part of which he had of 
course paid, but the remainder he was unable to satisfy because the 
Murshidabad treasury had been now drained of its hoarded wealth and the revenues 
were not such as after all the necessary state demands had been met to leave enough 
to pay the English what they claimed as their reward for treachery to Shiraj To make 
matters worse for Mir Jafar, his new friends were the direct cause of the decrease of 
his revenue j for they engaged in the trade of those articles which had been a source 
of revenue to the Nawabs of Bengal and as such had been prohibited to Europeans of 
all nations Thus wrote Orme 

"but as it IS the nature of man to err with great changes of fortune, many, not content with the 
undisputed advantages accruing from the revolution, immediately began to trade in salt and other 
articles, which had hitherto been prohibited to all Europeans , and Mir Jafar complained of these 
encroachments within a month after his accession, which, although checked for the present, were 
afterwards renewed, and at last produced much more mischief than even disinterested sagacity could 
have foreseen " § 

But the natives of England, like persons of other European nations, had not come to 
India for the sake of pilgrimage or to recruit their health Gold was their god, for 
they were all Mammon-worshippers Such being the case, it was impossible for the 
Nawab to expect that Clive and his compatriots would release him from paying a 
single farthing less than the amount he had been forced to promise them In vain did 
he plead that his treasury had been drained of its accumulated wealth In vain did he 
protest against the English merchants injuring the revenues of hiS country by engaging 
in the trade of the prohibited articles In vain did he refer to the wretched concfition 
of his poverty-stricken subjects, and to his troops being in heavy arrears for want of 
funds But Clive and his compatriots were inexorable Like so many Shylocks, nothing 

■The scantiness of the Bengal treasury was most unexpected, as well as most painful news, 
to the English, who had been accustomed to a fond and literal belief of Oriental exaggeration on 
the subject of Indian riches With great difficulty were they 'brought to admit so hateful a truth 
Finding at last that more could not be obtained, they consented to receive one half of the moneys 
immediately, and to accept the rest by three equal payments in three years ' 

Mill's History, vol III, p 135 (5th Edition) 

t Sir Edward Colcbrookc says that these* sums 'were money's bargained for the sale of a 
province under a transaction stained with falsehood and treachery throughout Rise of tfie Dvitisfi 
Power m me East, M Elphinstone, cd by Sir E Colcbrookc, p 315 •- 

§ Vol n, p 189 
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would satisfy drcm except tlie stipulated pound of flesh in the shape of the large sums 
which Mir Jafar had been forced to promise them the Nawab mode every 

preparation to march to Bchar to coerce Ram Narain Give would not Join him unless he 
was paid the instalment of the stipulated sum then due to the Company 

The Nawab had to submit The revenues of several districts were assigned to the 
English merchants. Says Malcolm 

A supply of money was procured for the extraordinary expenses of the anny the pcrwEimah or 
grant of lands yldded to the Comparry was passtd In all Its forms orders were issired for the 
ItJUDcdlatc discharge of all arrean on the first six months of the Nabob • debt and the revenues of 
Dordwan, Nuddea, and Hooghly assigned over for payment of the rest —"So that says Qlvc 
writing [Sth February 17J8] to the Court of Directors 'the discharge of the debt b now become 
Independent of the Nabob which p>recaution It become absolutely necessary as his calls for rooircy 
are gr ea ter than he can aii swei Ncrthlrrg but a total revolution In the Bovemnient can wtQ Interrupt 
yoar payments "* 

But this rrtethod of pleasing his foreign frends made the Nawab very unpopular 
with his taxpaying sul^ccts The latter saw that oil the wealth of the Murshidabad 
treasury which had been accumulated during the course of fcveraJ years from the taxes 
contributed by them was taken out of their country by a people of an alien race and 
creed thus Impoverishing thdr (and. 'Writes the historian Ormc 

-.—the committee by the 6th of July (1757) received. In coined silver 747I;666 rupiea Thts 
treasore was packed up fn drests and laden in ICO boats which proceeded under the care of 
soldiers to Nudlah from whertce they were escorted by all the botb of the stTuadron and many 
others proceeding with banners displayed and music sounding, of a triamphal procession 
Never before did the Englbh nation at one time obtain such a prize in scBd money for ft omounted 
(In the mint) to OJOOOO poends steriing t 

The same author has described the discontent which the connection of Mir Jafar 
with the English produced in the minds of his subjects. He wtites 

Tdir Jafer had many relations and not only they but all otben who were his odhererTts or 
dqxndants before hb accession to the Nabobshlp thought (hey had the best right to pattaio: of the 
change of his fortunes Bat the danabons to t6e EngbiB Bad exBaojted tBe freor ary 

Some money had been dbtrfbnted amongst the army of the government, but much leu than 
they expected i and tbefr dbcontent acquired presumption by the complaints of the whole popuWe 
of Moxadavad who had beheld with detestation the gold and silver of the capital ostentatfocsly 
carried away by foreigT>crs.''§ 

There was no liberty of action left to Mir Jafar who was being treated as a 
mere puppet by Clive. 

when tampered with to approve changes In the amry and administration, which Jalw 
wbhed to make In order to gratify his own fevourites, Qlvc let him nndeistaod that he would 
permit none, as deeming them dangerous to the public tranquillity Jafar fdt these restraints 

with abomination whkh hm>cd his head to notions of emandpatJng hbmeif from the ascendance of 
the Englbh 


iif of dire VoM p 838. 
t Voi II pp 187 188. (Madras reprint of 1861) 
§ IbhU P ISU 
Tb/d, p 196. 
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Then his troops were discontented for want of pay and he was not in a position to 
satisfy their claims No wonder that he had become disgusted with his new 
Christian friends and is reported to have told one of his favourites, 

"that if a French force should come into the province, he would assist them, unless the English 
released him from all their claims of money, territory', and exemptions 

Of course, of all peoples, the English in his territory would have been the last to 
■'Telease him from all their claims of money, territory, and exemptions " i 

Disgusted as Mir Jafar had become with the English, he would have no doubt 
intrigued with the French, had there been any capable man and powerful colony belong- 
ing to that nation in Bengal But with the capture of Chandernagar and the flight of 
M Law and his party, it was quite impossible for the Nawab to have received any 
succour from the French Under these circumstances it is not quite impossible that 
he might have turned for aid to the Dutch, whose affairs were still in a flourishing 
condition in Bengal § The Dutch expedition to Bengal will be mentioned presently, 
but before doing so it is necessary to refer to what led Mir Jafar to throw himself 
again into the arms of the English and solicit their help 

The heir-apparent to the Mughal Emperor of Delhi, who held the nominal title of 
the Subadar of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, was marching with a large army to mahe good 
his claim to those provinces and had actually reached the frontiers of Behar 
Mir Jafar was alarmed at the news of the approach of the Mughal prince His troops, 
whose pay was much in arrears, could not be relied on to fight against the Shahzada, 
as that prince was called He appealed to Clive for help \^ith a strong force Clive 
immediately marched towards Patna, the Nawab's son, Miran, also accompanying him 
The Hindu Governor of Behar, Ram Narain, with specious promises and small presents, 
amused the prince and kept him from attacking his capital But when the forces under 
Clive and Miran arrived, then there was some fighting. Regarding this expedition to 
Behar, Clive wrote to one Mr Spencer as follows 

■"The King's son, who, about a year ago, escaped out of the Vizier's hands, has been ever 
since fishing in troubled waters ; he has been with the Rohillas, the Jauts, the Mahrattas, and 
Patans j and, about three months ago, fled for protection to Sujah-u-DowIah, the Nawab of Oude, 
a mortal enemy to the Vizier, and was received by him with great respect He sent his brothcr-in-Iaw, 
Mahommed Kooli Khan, with five thousand horse, into these parts, in hopes of effecting a revolution 3 


• /d/d, p 356 

t "It seems, indeed at this time to have been too generally thought that the ethics of Europe 
were not applicable to Asia 3 and their plainest rules violated without hesitation Englishmen some- 
times manifested a degree of cupidity, which might rival that of the most rapacious servants of the 
worst oriental governments They seem to have thought principally, if not solely, of the means of 
amassing fortunes, and to have acted as though they were in India for no other purpose" 
(Thornton, 1 , 252) 

§ "The Dutch at Chinsurah looked with undisguised dislike on the sudden aggrandisement of 
Calaitta, and were enraged by the grant to their rivals of liberty to search all vessels in the Hughli 
Accordingly they entered into communications with the Nawab, who, was already growing restive 
under Clive's domination " (Roberts, Bnfisfi India, p I4I) 
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and Indeed the name of the Khr* a ddeat ion waa ao sreat, that «a aoon aa he entered the 
province, he waa Joined from all parti | and, by the time of hta arrival before Patna, hb army waa 
forty thocaand stroos The rder of thb place being entirely In the Engibh Intereat, what with 
mall preaetrta and negotiation delayed the attack of the dty for aome time but on the 23rd of 
March [1759] the fighting begM and lasted till the 4th of April when our advanced guard arrived 
within four con of the dty upon whldi the Shah Zada end hb forcea retired wHh the ntmoit 
predpItaHon and art now getting much faater out of the provitKe than they came In, Vc ahall 
continue following them to the bank of the Canmmasia- 1 hope to acorre the peace of theac 
PfovhKta for one year longer at least, by which time the whole of the Nabob a treaty will be 
concluded. 

*The enemy made several vigorous attacks trpon the dty and were once In posaasion of two 
baitioni, but were driven off with great ilaughter i they have certainly lost a great many men 
M. Law with hb iraall party ]olr»ed tire King's ton on the day of thdr r et re a t but could not 
prevail upon Hm to make arrother attack."* 

Give was a favourite son of fortune and whether he fought any battle or not, 
good luck never seemed to have deserted him In India. The historian Mill truly wrote 

*Thb waa a fortunate otpedltfon for Qlve. Unbouirded was the gratitude of Jaffkr thgt after 
obtaining for hb defertder the rank of an Onirah of the Erapirt, he bestowed upon bhn uoder the 
title of Jaghlre, the whde of the revenue or rent which the Company In quality of Zemindar 
wer e bound to poy for the territory which they hdd round Calcutta. The grant amounted to the 
enormous sura of 80,000 £ per aniruou 'Give a Jagtr b an expresaloo of ftequent Ttcurrence, and 
of conaldaable weight U the hbtory of lndla"t 

But another Qtrfstian writer J TaJboys Vheder attributes the grant of this 

Jaglr to Qlve to a desire to propitiate him. Says VTieeler ■ — 

'Hbe compUdty of Meer Jaffkr In (the) Dutch expedition waa beyond all doubt. Indeed 
It might be conjectaxed that Give got his Jaghlre, not because he had defeated the Shahiada, but 
because Meer Jaffkr was in mortal terror lest Gve should poubh hhn for hit Intrigues with the 
Ehrtch. It accrtit far more likely that the [aghlre was given as a pcaceoffering than as act of 
gratitodc."§ 

But Talboys VHccIct Is a discredited historian and hb ludgmcnt Is seldom if ever 
sound. The complkfty of Mir Jalar In the Dutch cxpcdrtkm b more thaq doubtful 
and yet \i7hcekr docs not hesitate to write that It beyond all doubt.'' 

'V'TKther Mir Jafar granted the jaglr to Qlve out of gratitude or It was extorted from him 
will always remain one of those historical mysteries which cannot be cleared up from 
contemporary records. For our own part we are Inclined to believe that It was extorted 
from Mir Jafar by Qlve. 


Makolm s Life of Qfre voL I pp 411-412. 
t“Vol III p. 2SB (5th EdWofl) 

8 Enrff Records of BHUiS Indh p 266. 

•* Mr Roberts writes In hb Brifisd India p. 146 

‘'Mb Jafar bad procoTed for Hra [Ohre] from the Emperor the title of Oatca/i, or noble. It was 
astoraory when thb rank was co nferred on native sabkets for a /agir or revenoe derived from land 
to be given them to support tbeh rank. InOIvcscase, of course the title was merefy honorary 
but thinking apparoitiy that a quarter of a mltHon was not a scffkknt re ward for hb services to 
Mh Jalor he wrote on hb own admbsloo (Reports of At House of Coramoos IH. p 154) to the 
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Wc Invc bald before that, considering the nnnncr m which Mir Jafar was being 
treated by his English friends, it was not impossible for him to have intrigued with the 
Dutch and asked their aid against the English Scrafton writes 

were necessitated to strengthen ourselves by forming a party in his own Court to be a 

continual check upon him " 

In August 1759, a Dutch fleet of boats arrived at the river Hugh from Batavia and 
was proceeding up the river to the Dutch settlement at Chmsura Clive was informed 

of this The two Christian nations, viz, the Dutch and the English, were not at war 

at that time, and so Clive was in a predicament and did not know How to act 

However, he took all the responsibilities of a war upon himself and decided to fight 
the Dutch He prevented the advance of the Dutch fleet to Chmsura and it was 
ultimately destroyed The Anglo-Indians of those days, owing to their guilty conscience, 
were not slow in charging Mir Jafar with having invited the Dutch fleet to Bengal 
But from what Malcolm writes on the subject in his Life of Clive there is no reason to 
suspect the complicity of Mir Jafar in the Dutch expedition He writes 

'The Dutch at Chmsura had, like others, suffered from Siraj-ud-DowIah, wlio had compelled them 
to pay a fine of fi/e lacs of rupees This and other oppressive acts made them rcjoicc m his down- 
fall, and they addressed to Clive a letter of congratulation on his success in dethroning that prince 
Nevertheless they did not recognise Mir Jafar as Subah of Bengal j and the consequence was so 
hostile a feeling towards them in the mind of that prince, that it required the continual good offices 
of Clive to preserve terms betwixt them This was not easy j for their not recognising him was a 
cause of just, and frequent irritation to Mir Jafar Clive no ices the subject in a letter [2nd October, 
1758] to the Dutch governor, written in answer to one full of complaints 

" 'I am well acquainted,' he observes, 'with your attachment to the English, and the service you 
have at all times been ready to show them but give me leave to observe, Sir, that good offices 
have always been reciprocal between the two nations and, indeed, this is no more than we mutually 
owe each other, considering the close alliance and union of interests that have so long subsisted 
between us It gives me, therefore, much concern that you should do me the injustice to reproach me 
with being in any shape accessory to the obstruction which the Subah has thought proper to lay upon 
your trade I have,^ndecd, heard him make frequent complaints of the ill behaviour of your govern- 
ment towards him, and was really much amazed at his patience, in putting up so long with indignities 
which you would not have ventured to offer either to Mohait Jang [Aliverdi Khan, the predecessor 
of Suraj-u-DowIah] or Suraj-u-Dowlah 1 shall not pretend to inquire into your reasons 
for not acknowledging Meer Jaffer, in the same manner as the preceding Subahs have always 
been, more especially as you cannot be ignorant that he has received his sunnud from the Mogul $ 
but, for my own part, I cannot conceive how you and your Council will be able to exculpate 
yourselves to your superiors for the present stoppage of their trade, since it appears evident to me 
that you have brought it upon yourselvea, by your disrespe.t to a person of his high station "* 

It IS not necessary to make further extracts from Malcolm's work Clive and .several 

financial minister of the Nawab, informing him that he had been made an Omcafi without a jaqir 
The hint was taken, and a little later Mir Jafar, partly out of gratitude for the driving away from 
Bengal of the Emperor s rebellious son, partly, as was suggested at the time, for fear that his intrigues 
with the Dutch would be punished, granted to Clive the huge sum of £ d0,03D a year, being the quit 
rent paid to himself by the Company for land south of Calcutta " 

* Vol II, pp 70-72 
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other An^lo-Indlans who had served In India w’rc cxa-nlncJ b fore the Parlia-n nlary 
Committee of 1772 on th subject of the Dutch expedition and Mir jafars olIet)cd 
complicity In IL From their evidence, no one unless he Is biased again t Mir Jafar 
can be conNinced that the Navvab Invited the Dutch to Bengal 'Vhat seems probable 
was that the rratlvcs of Holland sednp how the French Influence had been totally 
extirpated In Bengal and how that race was farln*. ill in South m India at the hands 
of the English thought it an a*t of prudence to strengthen their factory at Chfnsura 
by sending there ndditioaal troops and ships Knowng also th feelings w hith Mir 
Jafar and his son Mlran entertained towards the English, they perhaps counted on 
their hdp In the event of their armament reaching Bengal But if thc> c\cr cntaLaincd 
such hopes they w re vcr\ sadly disappointed when thc\ nrrKcd at Bengal The 
Nawabs troops {olncd the English In attacking and defeating the Dutch. Bv this defeat 
Inflicted on the Dutch the English had no more European rivals to fear in Bengal So 
their political Influence became more powerful than ever Vntes Mill 

‘'After thh heavy blow the Dntch to pfcvcnt thm totnl ctpulUcm from Bcnsal were contented 
to pat themselves In the wrong, by paying the ciptnics of the war and the irrcgolarltv of hb 
IntcrfcTcnce made Give wcTl pleased to close the dbpute by rcstonng to the Dutch their ships 
With all the treasure otkI effects The ogreement math the DuUh was laiiflcd on the Sih of D'cemba 
[r7jg],-- 

Qivc had been now a little over thrcv \ears in Bengal and by the most unfair 
means imaginable he benefited himself his masters and his compairiiMs at the c‘T>en$c 
of the Nawab and the people of that provance A’l those objects for whkh he left 
Madras In October 1756 had been now occomphslied The revolution whkh the 
English mcrdiants In Madras desired in E^gal had been brought about by the instrumen- 
tality of Oivc. The large and unpr'ccdenteJ sums which the traitor Mir Jafar had 
been compelled to promise to the English for their help in seating him on the masnad 
of Betrgal had been now paid and many other concessions to the Company $ trade 
In Bengal extorted from the Nawab So Clive now meditated return to England and 
by the dbplay of Ills wealth to outshine the aristocracy of his native^ land and pass 
for an Indian Nawab He resigned { on 23rd January 1760 ) the government of Bengal 
and sailed for England from Calcutta on 8th Fcbruar> 1760 

It has been said before that the bottle of Wasscy gained by the machinations of 
Give and his other compatriots did not signify the conquest of Bengal by the Englblt 
It was not like the bottle of Hastings which placed tlic Norman voice on the necks 
of the rmtWcJ of England Eicngal was never conquered by any European nation But 
Olve after staying In that provirice for over two vears and finding liow simple minded 
and confidmg the princes and people of that province were and ihcrcforc how easily 
they could be Imposed upon, cheated and hypnotised by any unscrupulous nation of 
Europe, thought that that province could be brought without any difficulty under the 
direct control of Enghnd, The letter which he wrote dated Calcutta 7th January 1759 


VoJ III p. XiS 
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■submitting lus thoughts on the subject to 'Wlllimn Pilt, the Prime Minister of Englancf, 
IS so important that it is given below in extenso 

"TIic great revolution that has been efFected here by the success of the English arms, and the 
vast advantages gained to the Company by a treaty conliidcd in consequence thereof, have, I observe, 
in some measure engaged the public attention » but more may yet in time be done, if tlic Company 
will exert themselves in the manner the importance of their present possessions and future prospects 
deserves I have represented to them m the strongest terms the expediency’ of sending out and 
keeping up constantly such a force as will enable them to embrace the first opportunity of further 
aggrandising themselves , and I dare pronounce, from a thorough knowledge of the country govern- 
ment, and of the genius of the peoples acquired from two years' application and cxpcricncs, that 
such an opportunity will soon occur The reigning Subah is advanced in years , and lus son 

IS so cruel, worthless a young fellow, and so apparently an enemy to the English, that it will be 

almost unsafe trusting him with the succession So small a body as two thousand Europeans will 
secure us against any apprehensions from either the one or the other » und, in case of their daring 
to be troublesome, enable the Company to take the sovereignty upon themselves 

"There will be the less difficulty in bringing about such an event, ns the natives themselves have 
no attachment whatever to particular princes j 

"But so large a sovereignty may possibly become an object too extensive for a mercantile Company ; 
and it is to be feared they are not of themselves able, without the nation's assistance, to maintain 
so wide a dominion It is well worthy consideration, that this project may be brought about 

without draining the mother country, as has been too much the ease with our possessions in 
America A small force from home will be sufficient, as we always make sure of any number we 
please of black troops, I shall only further remark, that I have communicated it to no other 

person but yourself j nor should I have troubled you. Sir, but from a conviction that you will 

give a favourable reception to any proposal intended for the public good "* 

Clive had also been offered by the Mugal Emperor the post of Dewan, or 
Collector of the revenue of Bengal, Bchar and Orissa, one whose duty it was, after 
paying all the official salaries, to remit the surplus to the Imperial Treasury at Delhi 
But Clive declined the post, for he did not like at that time to excite the jealousy of 
Mir Jafar 'William Pitt also did not sec his way to second the proposal submitted to 
him by Clive, for, in his opinion, bringing any portion of India under the direct control 
of England might endanger the public liberties Pitt must be considered to have been 
a very farseeing statesman, and if his decision had been adhered to, India would have 
been saved the calamities and miseries which she suffered subsequently 

In Clive was combined both the civil and military administration of the Company'^s 
affairs in Bengal But on his departure, Holwell, as a temporary measure, was appointed 
[ 28th January, 1760 ] Governor of Bengal till the arrival of Henr^' Vansittart from 
Madras in July, 1760 Colonel Caillaud was appointed to the supreme military command 
of the Company's troops in Bengal 

Towards the close of the year 1759 a storm was again brewing on the frontiers 
of Behar It is said that the injustice of Miran to some of the officers of considerable 
rank and influence in the Nawab s army before he departed from Patna the preceding 
year, drove them to conspiracy against Mir Jafar's government and made them invite 
the Shahzada to invade Bengal once more ' 


* Malcolm's Life of Clive, vol II, pp iig et seq 
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(t wtKjld be rdncmt«rcdl that Kodam Hutdn had been made two yean previously 
the Nawab of Pumia. But he proved more troublesome to Jofar than any one of the 
Hindu Governors whom It was hts policy to dejtxxjy Kadam Husdn did r>ot pay 
the stipulated tribute to Jafar and so the latter determined to destroy him. The 
Nawab of Pumia therefore as a measure of self preservation had to take the Add and 
was expec te d to Join with his 6000 seasoned troops the standard of the Mughal 
Prince. 

It was necessary to stop the menaced Invasion without any dday So Colond Calllaud 
at the head of a large force left Calcutta and arrived at Murshldabod on the 26th 
December 1759 Here Give also Joined him on the 6th January 1760 in order to 
introduce Calllaud to the Nawab The stay of Give at Murshidabad was for a 
week or so when he left for Calcutta to make his necessary preparations for the 
voyage home. Colond Caillaud also left Murshidabad for the front on the I8th 
January bdng joined by a large detachment of the Nawab s army under the command 
of Mlran 

There would not have been any unnecessary dday for the Murshidabad troops In 
rcachlrtg Patna but for the Interruption they experienced in thdr March due to the 
encampment of the Nawab of Pumia on the left bank of the river between Murshidabad 
and Patna. Kadam Husdn asked Calllaud for the English Company to engage for his 
security I and on that .condition he professed a desire to remain loyal to Mir Jafar 
Colond Calllaud In his evidence before the Parliamentary Committee of 1772 said 
that Kadam Husdn 

'Itad not dedared hb Intentions openly but said, he was ready and willing to obey the Nabobs 
orders In everytliios. to pay ell the revenues that were due, and to prove himsdf a falthfol 
subject and servant It was neceisary to get more than these gcncraJ assurances from him i he 
Was at the head of a large body of troops and as the afialis ol Patna were th4h situated, tt wos 
dangerous to leave such a force in hb rear without knowing wh ether he could trust them T7;at 
he endeavoured to settle matters be t ween him and the Nabob os wcO as he couM he would 
accept of no mediation but his he would not sec the Voung Nabob (Mccran) but took hb 
security that If he bdtfafufly discharged aO the demands the old Nabob had on him for revenacs 
due, that he would endeavour to get the Nabobs consent that he should remain In hb command. 
That thb kept him seven doys.'^ 

■Vhlle the ShahzaHa was on his march on Behar and had actually crossed the 
river Kaiamnasa which formed the Vestem boundary of that provlna news reached 
him of the murder of his fether Alam Gir So he proclaimed himself as the Emperor 
of Hlrxlustan and conferred the title of Vailr on the Nawab of CWh '^Ith a large 
army which he was able rww to collect by virtue of his behtg r>ow Emperor be 
advanced towards Patrra. The Governor of the province was still Ram Naraln. who 
(to quote Colonel Caillaud) 

‘■had ■ consldcTable anuy under hb command, besides a battsllon of our Sepoys that was 
left In gonbon at Patna by Lord Qfve, who Joined him upon that occasloe and be marched out of 
the Qty with these forces,— That the witness repeatedly wrote to him. and pressed him ikj* to 
coo>e to an action, but to waft hb arrival, and had no doubt then of success against the prince. — 

First Report. 1772. p 158. 
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That however he chose to follow his own advice * he engaged the prince 5 two of his principal 
jemadars deserted him during the action, he was totally defeated and severely wounded, 400 of our 
Sepoys marched to his assistance, when he was surrounded by the enemy, saved him, and were 
cut to pieces themselves, with three European gentlemen, two officers, and one gentleman, 
a volunteer — That the remainder of the battalion secured his retreat into Patna, which the 
Shahzada immediately invested That he received the news of his defeat the 1 1th of February, 
and marched with all the expedition in his power, such as obliged him on the I5th to raise 
the siege of Patna j and on the 22nd the two armies met and engaged j the detail of the 
action IS very uninteresting ; Tfiat tfie Young Nabob (Meerran) followed quite a contraiy 
disposition to the one fie wanted Him to matte, *but that he saved him in imminent danger, and the 
enemy was totally routed That the instant the engagement was over, the Young Nabob retired to 
his tent, on account of the wounds he had received — That the witness requested and conjured him 
to give him ever so small a body of cavalry, and with his Europeans and Sepojs, fatigued as they 
were, he would do his best to pursue the enemy, and clear the country of them, that he was deaf 
to all his entreaties — and his means of pursuit, with the handful of troops he was at the head of, 
fatigued beyond measure with the forced marches he had made to raise the seige, put it quite out 
of his power 3 besides out of the six pieces of cannon which he had in the field, four broke down 
during the engagement, and some time was necessary ’to put those carriages in repair That at 
length he persuaded the Nabob to leave the City of Patna on the 29th of February, and on the 
2nd of March he received advice that the Sfiab Zada (the Prince) was in full march for the province 
of Bengal That he had the advantage of a day's march of our army, with an army composed 
almost entirely of Cavalry, unincumbered with baggage That on the 7th he got within 20 miles of 
him , he marched off in the night, and took his way across the mountains, to enter the province of 
Bengal in another part ; a road through which no army before had ever marched 3 but through 
which however the witness made a shift to follow him, and on the 4th of April joined the old 
Nabob, who was in the field That on the 6th, with their united armies, they got so near the 
Prince, that he proposed to the Nabob that he would give him a body of cavalry, and some spare 
horses to assist him in carrying the Europeans, who were exhausted and spent with fatigue, and 
he would attack the prince in camp that night Tliis he would not comply with, and the next day 

he came up however with the rear of their army, a river only dividing them 3 that he again sent 

repeated messages to the Nabob, to beg he would only march a body of cavalry, to keep the enemy 
in play, ilntil he could come up with his infantry 3 but this he would never consent to, and the 
enemy marched off unmolested , and m two days after took the same road into the Province of - 
Bchar That afraid of the safety of Patna, which he knew was destitute of troops, he detached 
Captain Knox, with 200 Europeans, a battalion of Sepoys, and two pieces of cannon, to march 
with all the expedition he possibly could for the relief of Patna, if the Prince should besiege it 
He came in time to save the city , on which the Prince had made two general assaults, and was 
preparing for a third, when Captain Knox arrived with some part of his detachment, and obliged 
him to raise the siege a second time That he remained in camp with the old Nabob, and his son 
until the I6th of May, when again he marched with his son against the Nabob of Pumea, whom 
the old Nabob had endeavoured to bring back to his duty, but which the other refused, and 
would comply with none of his terms, broke his promise with the witness, and was setting out 
With an intention of joining the Prince On the 22nd he again reached Patna, and crossed the 
river there 3 but before that happened. Captain Knox, whom he had ordered to march from Patna 
across the river, and endeavour to stop the progress of the Nabob of Purnca, so that we might get 
up With him, had taken a strong and judicious post, and was attacked by the Nabob's whole 
army and maintained his post with great bravery That they joined in pursuit of the enemy who 

was retreating as fast as they could On the 27th he came up with them , the young Nabob with 

his Army in the rear two miles 3 the cannonading began between the two armies 3 he soon seized 
their cannon, dislodged them from all their posts 3 and would have obtained a complete victory, 
if foot could have overtaken cavalry, of which his army was chiefly composed 3 that he had none of 
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hb own and ibe ?4ibob wotdd i>ot »cnd hbn one fioneman | that they conhnued purndna the 
Nabob of Pumea ondl the 3rd of Jaty i they were to hove contlrraed tbdr march oort day when 
be t ween one and two odock tn the morning Mr Uwhlncton aimc Into hb tent wHh a Horcara 
(or MeoKngcr) and told Urn the young Nabob [Mcenn] wu dead t that It wotdd be dlfBojIt to 
ex pre ss hb surpriae, which was followed by hb enqnlrfcs to know how thb occkknt had happened 
which be was told was by a flash of fightnfng, as he lay on hb bed. In a few mlmites after hb 
Dtian (or Prboe Mlobta) enure to the witness In the greatest dbtress ossmfng him that If some 
thing was not Immedlstdy done, the eortsecraertce would be the plunder of the camp and the 
Nabob s troops marching off wlm cver ihondit proper There was no way to prevent thb accfderrt, 
and the confoston which mtnt foTow but to ertdeavoor to keep hb death a secret from hb army 
that we might gain Hme to bring over oomc of the Joroutdars of the greatest consec|oeiKe, and 
ottadi them to ocr Interest : That they sent for one or two of those he tbooght he coedd most 
confide In told tirem the story and requested them os a mark of regard they hod for thdr oW 
master to continue ffithfbl In the service of the oW Nabob and to bring over by degrees, os many 
of (be other Jamutdan os they could, to (hb way of thinking that be; on hb part, wotdd use aH 
hb endeavours with the old Nabob that all the arresn of pay and all the fust demands they 
might have, sbotdd be settled to theh sattsfection. That we then det e rmined, that the 

army shotdd march back towards Patna • oitd give out that the ifoong Nabob was Dl thb was 
performed hri seven days, and dcrftrg thb whole Ifanc; e xce p t the people who were entrusted with 
the secret, the array had no knowledge of the young Nabobs death. The witness said, thb was the 
narratfve of hb campaign | tbot soon after hb arrival at Patna, about the 26th or 29th of July or 
the beginning of August, he received advice of Mr Vansfttarts arrivaJ at Crdortta, as Governor'^ 

Vc have coruIdercJ (t proper to let Coloivd Callltnid spcalc for himself about the 
campaign vhkh he conducted against the Mughal Emperor Instead of giving an abstract 
or compilation of It from various writers on the subject It will be noticed that 

Gullaud docs not call the Mughal Prince Erjiperor but merdy Shahzada. The fod 

should not be lost light of that on the occasion of his second fnvaslon of Dehor the 
Mughal Prince no longer Shahrada, but the real Emperor of Hindustan. Regarding 
thb Princes ftrrt Invasion of Debar In T759 when he was Shahrada and not Emperor 
of Hindustan and when Qlve proceeded to fight him Mill wrote 

'The hardihood of Give was seldom overcome by scruples, yet the Emperor Alumgeer was 
legitimate sovereign of Bcrtgal ■ and had tmdoabted right to appoint hb ddeit son to be hb deputy 
In the government of that provbtee. To oppose him was undbgubed rebenkm." 

Then In a footnote Mill added 

'The prince, Hotwdl atsures us (MemorlaJ p 2 J repeatedly offered to grant the Englbh thdr 
owr» terms. If they would assbt him tn recoverfrtg hb rights. On what side policy whether on that 
which Ovc refected, or that which be chose, b a more sobtJe hvjolry " 

In crltldslr>g the above views of Mill H H 'Alison wrote 

'It was f>ot a question of policy but one of good hrith. By the treaty wtth Mir Jafiar as wdl 

os by the nature of thdr conaectlon wfth Mm, — the Engibh were pledged to oosbt him ogalrtst all 

enemies whatever and few of the governors of the provinces would have scrupled to consider the 
Emper or os an cntDry If he hod sought to dbposseos them of thdr tubehs. Even, however If (he 
theory of obt^lience to a monarch who at the very seat of Empire was no longer hb own master 
could be urged vllb any show of rcosoo ft woak) not be appUcoble In the present Instance for 
the Shah Zada was not appointed by the Emp ero r to be hb deputy In BcrTgal and as Give pleaded to 
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the Prince himself, no communication of his movements or purposes had been made from Delhi On 
the contrary, the Prince was there treated as a rebel to Ins father He could not plead, therefore 
the Emperor's authority for his incursion, and no other pretext could have afforded him the semblance 
even of right"* * * § 

AUhough for our own part we arc inclined to share the opinion of Mill rather than 
of 'Wilson, yet, even if we assume for the sake of argument that the views of the latter 
are sound regarding Cliyc's opposing the prince's first incursion, there can be no doubt 
that on the occasion of his second incursion in 1769, "to oppose him was undisguised 
rebellion" He was now the Emperpor of Hindustan, and, as such every mark of 
allegiance and fidelity should have been shown to him by his viceroys and subjects 
It was perhaps this consideration of loyalty to the Emperor which Induced Miran not 
to assist Caillaud in the manner which that commandant expected of him and which 
made him complain so bitterly against the young Nawab But it was not the interest 
of the English to sulTer Mir Jafar and his son to be faithful and loyal servants to their 

legitimate sovereign It was probably on this account that they were at this period 

meditating to bnng about another revolution in Bengal and depose Mir Jerfar from 

its masnad 

Miran was the eldest son of Mir Jafar and as such according to the custom of all 
nations he possessed the best title to succeed his father In any revolution in Bengal 

which the English were meditating to bring about, it would have been inconvenient to 
Ignore the just claims of Miran and place an outsider on the throne of Bengal At 
such a juncture the death of the young Nawab would naturally create an impression 
that he was the victim of some foul play Of course, it was given out that he had 
been killed accidentally by a flash of lightning f But we share the opinion of those 
who suspect that Miran was assassinated, and perhaps Colonel Caillaud had a hand 
in his assassination Miran was a thorn in the side of the English Just a month 
after his death, Holwell in his address to Mr Vansittart wrote 

"A party was soon raised at the Durbar, headed by the Nawab's son, Miran, and Rajah 
Raa^ebuUap, who were daily planning schemes to shal<e off their dependence on the Englis/i, and 
continually urging to the Nawab, that until this was effected his government was a Name only" § 

So his mysterious death, which was not properly investigated, must excite the 
suspicion that it was due to some foul play on the part of those whom he looked upon 
as his enemies 

'^hen a proposal arose in the Calcutta Council in March, 1763 to turn out Coja Petrusc 
with his family, who was suspected of acting as a spy of the Nawab, Mr. '^atts 
stated 

"Petruse is well-known to be an intriguing person and to have raised himself, I believe, being a 
spy betwixt us and Seraja Doula During Clive's Government he was ordered to quit this Settlement 

* Vol 111, p 202. ^ 

t This story was disbelieved by Jean Law of Lauristan, who was of opinion that Miran was 
assassinated, the tent being set on fire during a thunderstorm to conceal the crime {Memoire, ed 

Martineau, Pans, 1913, p 452) 

§ First Report 1772. Appendix 9, p, 225 
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(Caiartta) and not to have any connedJona at the Dctbar for having spread and told the Qurtta 
Nawab Mlrsm (Mir Jofar i son) that G)k>nel Qtve (ntended to tatc aipay hb Hfc." 

TNE SECOND REVOLUTION IN BENGAL 

Now the English In less that three years time after the assassination of 

Shlraj-od-daula gained all nay more than all the advantages which they had Imagined 
such an ocaxrrence would secure thenu The tenni of the Treaty they had ratified 

with Mir Jaftir whom they had with the foulest means conceivable helped to 

gain the masnad of Bengal were executed to the very letter by that traitor They 
could not, with any show of decerKry extort more advantages from that Nawab 
Of course they did not possess any consdcnce or any sense of honor or honesty 
So they thought It would be advantageous to them to Idck the man whom they 

had made use of (n gaining thdr ulterior ends and who having now seen through 
thdr designs would not perhaps conserrt any longer to be a tool In thdr hands to 
oppress hli own subjects 

Owtslderatlortf like the above, must have prompted the English to bring about a 
second revolution In BerigaL It would seem that from the very day that Howell 
assumed the governorship of Bengal as a temporary measure from Qlve, he 

was bent on effecting a revolution In that province TNs man had been presented by 
Mir Jaftir with a very large sum of money to which of coum he had no moral or 
legal dalnr Btrt such was his sense of gratitude that he did not scruple to cut the 
throat oflils benefactor He co mmenced Intriguing with severaJ persons In order to 
effect the revolution which was so dear to hU heart Colonel Calllaud was at that time 

In Behar whither he had gone to oppose the advance of the Mughal Emperor Into 

Bengal To him Hoi well wrote a letter dated 24th May 1760 on the subject 
of the proposed revolution. At that time that mlllltary officer did not approve of 

HolwdEs scheme. In replying to the latters letter Colonel Calllaud wrote on 29th 
May 1760 from Camp at Balkhhcns gardens 

‘3od as the man oiay be, whose CBose we now t u pf)ort, I cannot be of opinkxi, that we can 
get fW of hhn for a betta wHhoot rutmlng (he risk of much greater IncoovtnleDces attending on 
Such a change, than those we now laboor mKlcr_-Ve cannot In prudence neither I believe 
leave this rcvoIoHoo to chance i we mot In some degree be h atnu iwn ta l to bringing h aboot i 
In inch a case H b my possible we may rabc a man to the dlglnlty Just as ardh to govern, 
as THtk to be depended upon and In short as great a rogue, as our Nabob but perhaps rtot so 
great a coward, nor so great a fooL and of conseqttcnct crmch more difficult to manage. As to (he 
Injustice of sopportlng thb man on account of hb crod ti es opprcasloas, and of hb being detated 
In hb gov ernm en t , I see so little chance In thb blessed country of finding a man endued wkh (be 
opposite vhtoei, that I think we may pot cp with these vices with wHch we have no con cc in 
If In other matters we find him fittest for oor purpose. 


•AH we can wbh to do b not to soffer the Nabob to Impose on m and to check every beginning 
of an Independence he may en de avour to assume t let os consult and Improve on every occasion 
that offen the hotwor and advantage of oor empfoyets, and the Increase of their trade and credit 
and not let them saffer any additional ex pense, on account of p o rso b g any plan, or su pp orti ng 
any system whatever By acting thus, I think we cannot err » we ran at least no rbk, and I believe 
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the Company's affairs may be conducted by us under liis Subah, as much to their ndvantape and 
credit, as any other, whom a revolution may place in the government "* 

But Colonel Caillaud afterwards changed Ins views and approved of tire idea of 
bringing about a revolution in Bengal \^hen he appeared before the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1772, he was asked, 

"What were his reasons for approving a revolution in September 1760, which he seemed to 
disapprove so strongly by the letter he had read, dated in Ma/ ? he said, he would, to the best 
of his recollection, declare those motives, by stating some particulars of his situation at that time 
in the country The ascendancy which Lord CIivc had over the Nabob, which flowed from the 
Nabob from a sense of the favours he had received from Lord Ciivc, was, very soon after he came 
to the command, at an end That the witness's constant unwearied attention, to keep up that 
confidence so necessary between them and t„c“ Nabob, was prevented by some very untoward 
circumstances Mr Holwell succeeded Lord Clive in the chair, only by virtue of his rank, in o-der 
of succession 5 and the certainty of another Governor being soon appointed, was known to the 
whole country, and of course, that degree of respect which the Nabob would have liad to a Governor 
in other circumstances was not paid to Mr Holwell » Mr Holwell soon saw this, and resented it 
The Nabob's exceeding weak and irresolute character, gave plenty of occasions for Mr Holwell to 
find fault, and blame his measures j That he felt them too, and observed them, but he thought that 
he did his duty best as a faithful servant to the Company, by acting the part of a mediator between 
them, and by softening, rather than irritating, the ill disposition that subsisted between them That 
on this plan he acted throughout the whole course of Mr Holwcll's administration, putting off by 
delays and sometimes with reasons, every approach to a change of system in that government, 
which, though in his own heart he adopted, and knew the necessity of, .yet he was desirous to 
keep it off as long as he could, till the necessity of it might press so hard as to make it uilavoidablc. 
That when that letter he read was wrote, the Nabob's son was then alive » his extraordinary death 
made a great change in the situation of affairs in that country Tliat Mr Vansittart s arrival, and 
the confidence he had in his abilities and judgment, made him without reluctance adopt his plan 5 he 
knew his motives j they were honest and disinterested, as to himself, honourable and advantageous 
to his employers and as such as the necessity of the times, the particular situation at Bengal, the 
general state of the Company's affairs throughout India, have ever in his opinion vindicated the 
measures pursued Y' 

\^hen Vansittart arrived in Bengal to succeed Clive as its permanent Goveror, the 
conspiracy against the Nawab became very active and assumed gigantic proportions 
Holwell was of course the leader of the conspirators In his address of 4th August 1760 
to Vansittart and other members of the Select Committee of Fort \/ilIiam, he said — 

"As my health, and the consideration of other circumstances, will soon oblige me to request 
permission from the Board to resign the service, 1 beg leave previous to that step to accompany this 
short address with sjuch remarks and memonals as may convey to the honourable the President (so 
lately arrived amongst us) a knowledge of the present state and situation of the Company's affairs, 
as they stand connected with, or dependant on, the Government of Bengal " 

It IS not necessary to make further extracts from this address, except the sentence 
which showed how jubilant Holwell was over the death of Miran He wrote — 

"However, the sudden death of the Nabob (if made a proper use of) seems to point out a middle 
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'ray^ if tHnfii oft not fooc too tar already to adodt of any other than the dfvettln® thh family of 
the Government dtocetha" 

It was now con\xnicnt for Ute ErYglhh to compirc oflalnst the Nawab to divert him 
and hh family of the Government of Bengal and to raise In his stead a creature of 
their own. In Calcutta they held several secret meetings to properly hatch thdr plots. 
These meetings were held unda the presidency of Vanshtart arrd the members were 
Colonel Calllaud Messrs. 'W^llllam BrighlwdI Sumner Joseph Zephanlah Holwell nnd 
William M Gwirc. These conspirators met very frequently In September 1760 In 
thdr meeting at Fort 'William September the Ilth 1760 they delivered thdr "thoughts 
on the present state of affairs" as follows — 

Our inftooKc Increaili>g from Iboe to time since the levolntloo brought about by CoUmkH Give 
so hove we been obliged to increase our force to support that Inlluencc. Ve have now more than 
a tboosand Europeans end five thoosand sepoys, whkh, with the cbiUingcrd expCTTses of an army b 
far more than the rCNm u es oHotted for ihcfr maintenance. Thh deflefcney was r>ot to nnich 
attcoded to wHHt the bnmedlate tarns stipolated by the treaty woe comlrvg In but these resources 
befog DOW quite exhausted, aod Tio tapplici of money coming from Europe H becomes fanmcdlatdy 
accessary to secure to the Comporry such on iocome es^wtll bear then dear of c ha rge s and brir>g 
In, besides, a supply for the eTOCr g erxdcs of their otho settkments and for provldhig cargoes for 
loodb>g home thdr ships 

*1t mast therefore be proposed to the Nabob to assign to the Company a rtjoeh larger Income 
imd to assrgn It In such a full and ample raanser by gWing to the Company the sole right of such 
distxfcts, BS lay most convenient for our tnonagement i that we may r>o longer be tubfect to the 
incorrvenienda we oqperiertced from the Ute Tuncaws bdDg orders oaiy on a certain part of the 
revemies.— From tbe espelenced wealoKss and unstcadiaess of the Nabob bimsdC *nd the nature 
of those dependants who now rok him, aed who by sdf Interested views must naturally oppose 
every Itvatmsc of our power cs thdr own will of coarse be proportlooaWy lessened • h h to be 
supposed that such o proposal would meet w th all the diffieultlcs that could possibly he thrown 
In our way Notwithstanding these djfficultks we will suppose we should have we i g h t enough 

to over rule hb cotmsdloTS, and to obtain hb consent Ve then )ttst keep out present footing 

Ve have a fond for paying our troop* and those troops mart be employed lt\ the service o! 
the Nabob 

'The share of Influence wc now enjoy In these provinces however great In appearance, does 
not cany with h those real advantages and weighty dfccts which are ivecessary not to leave that 
pow er In dairger of bdrvg dbputcd, and of foiling us ot a time when we most wont It i and nothing 
b more probable than that period will happen on o peace. To prevent the evil conseqacnces of thb 

there seems now to offer such an opportunity of securing to ourselves all we could wbh In thb 

respect, os likely may never happen ogBlo • an opportunity that will give us both power arxl 
right 

''Another principal motive that urges os to think of changing ooi tyrtem b the want of money $ 
a want that H not confined to ourselves aloivc, but on whkh greatly depervd, 

"The operations on the coast, 

^ "The reduction of Pondkheny oikI 

"The provTsioa of an Investment for loading home the next year s ships at all the three 
presidencies."* 

It will be seen from the above that no case was made out against the Nawab 
Mir jafar was quite true to hb engagements with the servants of tbe Gsmpany But 
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It was the most sordid selfishness of the latter whicli prompted tlicm to desire for 
a revolution and change Mir Jafar for a svibser\'ient creature of their own Necessity 
knows no law, and therefore to gam money, they were prepared to sacrifice Mir jafar 
\^rites Mill 

/ "When Jafficr got possession of the Viccroyalty by the dethronement and death of his master 
Suraj-ad-dowla, and when the English leaders were grasping the advantages winch the revolution 
placed in their hands, both parties, dazzled with first appearances, overlooked the consequences 
which necessarily ensued The cupidity natural to mankind, and the credulity with which they 
believe what flatter their desires, made the English embrace, without deduction, the exaggerations 
of Oriental rhetoric on the riches of India j and believe that a country which they saw w.ns one 
of the poorest, was nevertheless the most opulent upon the surface of the globe The sums which 
had been obtained from JafTicr were now wholly expended 'The idea of provision for the future,' 
to use the word of a Governor, 'seemed to have been lost in the apparent immensity of the sum 
stipulated for compensation of the Company's losses at Calcutta ' No rational foresight was 
applied, as the same observer remarks, to the increased expenditure which the new connexion with 
the government of the country naturally produced j and soon it appeared that no adequate 
provision was made for it 'In less than two years it was found necessary to take up money at 
interest, although large sums had been received besides for bills upon the Court of Directors ' 
The situation of Jafficr was deplorable from the first With an exhausted treasury and exhausted 
country, and vast engagements to discharge, he was urged to the severest exactions "* 

How to raise money to make both ends meet was the question with the English 
conspirators now Again on the I5th Seotember 1760, they met in secret conclave, 
when they considered "the difficulties on both sides" 

"The great objects of our present deliberation are, first, the securing a fund of money for the 
present and future exigencies of this settlement, as well as the other two presidencies, no money 
being expected from Europe , and, secondly. The putting an end to the disturbances fomented and 
kept up by the Shazaddah in several parts of these provinces That the whole may be united 
under the Nabob, and he put under the more immediate influence of the Company, whose force 
IS his chief support and dependence. By this means enabling us to join a large body of country 
troops to our own, to oppose any attempts of European or country powers 

"The question to be considered is, whether we can best arrive at these ends by following the 
present system of opposing the Shazaddah, or by proposing to him an alliance with the English, 
and the assistance of part of our forces to proceed with him to Delhi j and support him in his 
pretensions to the throne" 

Then the conspirators mentioned the chief difficulties in following the system then 
in vogue as well as the second system proposed They proceeded 

"The raising the sum wanted is a difficulty in both cases, almost unsurmountable It certainly 
cannot be obtained without imposing on the Nabob forcibly, terms which of his own good will 
he never would come into In favour of the change of system, it is to be said, that the means 
and resources of the country, from which the money must come, will be more capable of supplying 
It when the war is removed by the march of the Shazaddah to the Northward 

"Consequently those which we can prevail on to take part with us in this project, and to 
assist us in bringing the Nabob into it, will be more ready to advance money, upon the promise 
of holding the principal employments 

"And as on both sides there must be some kind of force or violence exerted over the Nabob's 
inclinations, it may be done with a better grace, as well as more effect, by means of orders from the 
Prince. 
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"The (ioraarittee tbatlort are of opialoo, all drcQm*tiB>e«» coniJdemL that the •etUementi here 
wni be more scoire wtth the fo r ces that wfTI remain hcrcr tf by iohUrrs our anny to the Sbazxjdah 
asd marchlos wHb hhn to the Northward we can ptit an end to all the Inland trouble here, than la 
the present disposltfoa of kecpfo^ that army at Patna, to make head ocalrat the Shazaddah, especially 
tf we can proatre soch t erms as wfTI enable tts to assemble on any occasion a large co untry force 
to co-operate with tts here i and such terms, we doubt not the Shazaddah will hmnedlatefy offer" 

So they unanimously resolved to errter Into an alliance with the Shahzada, and also 
to Intrigue Wtth Kasim All and Ral E^uriabh. 

"The praldent b a cco r di ngly de si red to press Kasim All Cawn oo the sub)cct of our expenses 
and our great distress for money to as to draw from Mm some proposal of meaos for removirtg 
those dlfflaihlcs i by wMch prob^y we rruty be able to form a lodgment, whether he might not be 
brought to foln in thb rregottatfon, artd la procorlttg the Nabob s conscoL There Is another person 
here, RoydoUab who has beta long under oar protection i aod whose attaefameot to the Company 
b not to be doubted. Through hhn It b thought this Intentloo may best be epesed to the 
Sha ra dda h btrt as an Interview between him ar>d the president at thb time, might look sospkkxis 
aod gfve an alarm to the Nabob Mr Holwefl b desired to open the affair to Mm and take his 
advice how best to manage."* 

So Messrs. Vanslttart af>d Holwcll Intrigued with Kaisim All and t2at Duriabh 
and In the meeting of tSe Select Committee of Fort Vllllam September 16 1760 
reported tbe conversation they had with the latter the previous night Vanshtart 
reported 

"That wfthoert letffog him know anythfog of our design, he bad led hhn to tuake such dedarartoos 
of hb desire to bare the nde ov^r the Nabob aod the general management of the affiUrs of the 
province as amootrt almost to a proof of hb remJloas to act the part Intended for Mm 

"After tellhjg him owch of our regard and of oor opinion of him as the fittest person for 
condacdi>g the great affairs of the Beogal Government, I begas to make him strong representations 
on the fubfoct of die Company's expenses t 

"In answer to thb, Casshn Ally Cawn replied, that be had It not at present in hb powen to 
provide in a proper manner for the supply of the Company That If we could omJertakc to give 
hhn the general m ana ge m ent of the country by taking ft out of the hands of those who arc nenr 
Inte re sted with ft by the Nabob he would then make such assignment in fovour of the Company 
as shooid be perfectly to our satbfacdon. Cassim Ally Cawn professed a regard for RoyduDab 

and a desire to see hhn i but as it was thought soch an Interview could not be brought about 
with secrecy p aod If known would give an alarra to the Nabob p ft was therefor e determined to 
confide la Cola Petrose as the fittest person to make known our whole plan to Cassim Ally 
Cawn " 

Holwdl who had been directed to Intrigue with Ral Duriabh rep oiteJ to the 
meeting that Ral Duriabh 

"received the overture with nroch satbfactlcn and ap prov ed In general of the plan , He 

assures the Committee, he Hghly approves of the Intended promotloQ of Meer Caisim ASj Cavrtx to 
the Dewaoec, aod will moat readQy co-operate with Mm In all matten, conducive to the ccmTpIetlon 
of our plan, as the only possible means left to recover the peace and flourbhing state of the 
provinces, and revive tbe Company's trade artd faTlIueDce."t 

The Englbh su cceed ed re ma rhabfy fn thefr Intrigues agalrtsf the Nawab whom they 

Fhst Report, 1772, pp. 22R— m 

t /E»*4 pp., 2S0— 291 
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ultimately deposed from the throne of Bengal in the middle of October, 1760 
How they effected this will be evident from the following letter from Vansittart and 
Col Caillaud of list October, read before the Select Committee held at Fort \^ilham 
on the 24th October, 1760 

■"Gentlemen, The Governor wrote you yesterday, of the affairs here being settled to the Company s 
advantage. We shall now have the honour to acquaint you of the steps by which we advanced to 
this point of success 

"The Nabob's visit to the Governor at Cossimbazar, the 5th of the month, as well as that we 
paid him the next day in return, passed only in general conversation The I8th, he came here to 
talk upon business In order to give him a more clear and more full view of the bad management of 
his ministers, by which his own affairs as well as the Company's arc reduced to so dangerous 


* In the introduction (p viii) to Vol 111 to "Calendar of Persian Concspondcncc" ^Calcutta 1919), 
We find 

"The Nas.lm very soon saw that he could not satisfy the servants of the Company, unless he 
yielded to each and every exorbitant demand as it was put forward His treasury was already 
drained of its last com in making good the lavish promises to the Company and its chief servants 
individually Bengal was bankrupt, and was fast nearing anarchy The invasion of the SfiaUzadafi 
made matters worse. It exposed the utter helplessness of the Maxim and showed the Company how 
completely he depended on them to defend his territories from outside attacks They for their part 
considered that the services which their troops rendered him on Ithis occasion, justified them in 
seeking yet further privileges, among which was the grant of the Faujdart of Sylhet and Islamabad 
But the Maxim refused to g6 so far, and the relations between him and the Company were strained 
to the breaking point All this while a shrewd and ambitious young man was watching the 

development of events Qasim Ah Khan (often called Mir Qasim) had been deputed by his 

father-in-law Nawab Mir Jafar to go to Calcutta as his representative to settle matters with the Council 
He asked for a private meeting with Vansittart, who was now the Governor at Fort William, and then 
and there struck a shameful bargain on his own account He promised the cession of three districts 

of Burdwan, Midnapur and Chittagong to the Company, if his father-in-law could be removed from 

the mosnad to make room for him The temptation was too much to be resisted In October 1760 

the old ally of Plassey was deposed by the Council, and the new friend of the -Company was 

installed in his place" 

Mir Kasim was married to Fatima' Begum, daughter of Nawab Jafar Khan He "was highly 

talented and qualified and was proficient in astrology and mathematics From the very beginning his 
career looked promising 

, " (He) appropnated a box of valuable jewellery belonging to Lutfunnissa, wife of Siraj-ud-daula, 

j at the time of his going in pursuit of him By this means his financial position was improved 

After the death of Meeran he used to go to his fathcr-in-law very often So marked and 

conspicuous were his services that Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan had once to send Mccr Mohammad 
Kasim Khan to the English at Calcutta As Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan was, comparatively 
speaking, wiser and more prudent than his relative, he fully impressed it on the minds of the English 
that he too was their friend The English considered" him " to be possessed of higher administrative 
powers than , Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan As there was no other man in the family of 
eer Mohammad Jafar Khan better fitted than Meer Mohammad Kasim Khan for responsible work, 
Meer was very often entrusted with missions and used to go to the English at Kasimbazar 
fathcr-in-law As he discharged the duties entrusted to him with great tact and 
^,noV/c ^ both by the civil and military officers" (Translation of Maharajah Kalyan 
344— Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan, J. Bi Or> R, S Sept 1919, 
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a itate, tod the himWtaijts hi flenera] to want and robcry , we had prepared three i letten ifdridi 
after a «hoit and frkndly lotrodxicaoTv the Governor deftvered to hhn, 

'The Nabob ieemed roodi affected by the penoaJ of the tetten but er»deavc»red more to pot 

an eitd to the coofererwe than to propoae a remedy to the evtU. Ve, however prevailed on hhn 

to »cr>d for his dinner to MonradbaQ, and In a manner Insisted on hb coming to some determination 
for the Immediate r ef or m of hb governme n t. At kogth he confessed hhnsdt through age and 
grief htcap^4e of struggling against so many dtffkultks. He desired time to consdt with hb 
friends. Ve toW Wm the men with whom be had lately advbed were not hb friends but hb greatest 

enemies i that hb rctomlng again hi the nddit of them, woald only be the means of aogmenthig 

hb ffflailtics t that he had mod) better take the assistance of one from among hb rdatSoos on 
whose true attachment and fidelity be might more safely rely • he named live or six, and among them 
Kasslm Aly Khan Ve asked hhn which of that number was the most proper to atsbt Mm In 

hb pre s en t exigencies. He replied, whhoct any hesitation that Kasslm Aly Khan was the most 

proper Neverthloi It was wltfa the utmost difficulty we could prevail on hhn to sef>d for him | and 
so very late, that before JToxsfm AU /(Ban could arrive, the old Nabob eras so extremel y fatigued end 
in such a state of anxiety that we could r>ot refuse hb rctom home to take hb rest. Ve were 
convtiKed Indeed, that It would be to r»o porpoie to keep hhn i for sodi was the fealoQsy he 
db co vered with respect to Xlssai A/y KBan that we saw he never would consort, without some sort of 
force, to f^ve the other the means of restorlrrg order to hb affaire. An hour or two after the 
Nabob's departure Aiurim AHj K/km aritved, arai seemed to be extierndy apprehensive, that the 
Nabob Instead of trostirrg him with the management of affaire, would endeavour by some means or 
other to get rid of him, Ve agreed there fo r e to opinion with him that be should not go to the 

Ni4)ob s bouse, ootll measures were taken for hb senirlty Ve resolved however to give the 

Nabob the next day (the I9th) to reSect upon the letters before mentioned In hopes be would 

propose some means of regukdoa, Ve beard tKrth|ng from hhn all day but found by our IrrteDI 

gence, that he had been In coundl with bb old advlS49i, Keoeram MoonOat and OSecon, whose 
advice, we were sore, would be contrary to the welfare of the country In general and that of the 
CouTpany In pardcnlar Ve dctennlned therefor e to act hnmcdlatdy upon the Nabob s fears. 

There could not be a better opportmilty than the night of the nineteenth afforded. It bdng the 

conduskn of the Gcotoo feast, when all the principal people of that caste would be pre tt y well 
fatigued with their ceremonies. Ve de te rmined therefore that Colonel Cafflaod, with two companies 
of Mmtary and six com p anies of Sepoys should cross the rfver b et w eeu three and foor Iq the 
morning, bavfog folned Kasslm Ally Khan and hb people, march to the Nabob's palace, and 
soiroond It fust at day>break. Being extremely dcstrous of preventing my dbturbarKc or blood 
shed, the Governor wrote a letter (o the Nabob and delivered It to the Colonel to send It to 
hhn at sodi time as be sbotdd think most expedient 

'The nccosary preparation beli>g accordingly made with all care and scoecy possible, the 
Cdoed embarked with the troops, fotoed Kasslm Aly Khan wfthout the least alann and inarched 
Into the cour t y ar d of the palace, fust at the proper instant The gates of the bmer court being shut, 
the Cdood formed hb men without, and then sent the Governor s letter to the Nabob who 
was at first ftj a great rage, and long threatened he would make what re sistan ce he could, and take 
hb fate. Tbe Colonel f orbore all hostilities i and several mesaages passed by the means of Mr 
Hastings and Mr Lmhlngton, The affair remained In thb doubtful state about two bom when 
the Nabob finding hb perebting was to no prrrpose, sent a message to K<usim Atx /(Ban, Informing 
bim, he was re ad y to send Mm the seals, and all the enslgni of dignity and to order the Nobtt to 
be struck up In hb name provided he would agree to take the whole charge of the Government upon 
him, to discharge all tbe arrears doe to the troops, to pay the usoal revenoes to the King, to save 
hts fife and hb honor and to give him an anowanoe suffldcnt for Ms mMntenaoce. All these 
cooditions being agreed to AoxrioT AQj ASon was pro da h ne d.*" 


Fhst Report, 1772, p 231 
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The above is the version of the English as regards the manner in which they 

effected the second revolution in Bengal. Assuming that every word of what they 

wrote IS true, it shows what treachery they practised in gaining their selfish end 
Perhaps in the arrest of Montezuma and the Inca Athahualpa, Cortez and Pizarro 
were not guilty of such base treachery as were Vansittart and Caillaud in deposing 
Mir Jafar from the masnad of Bengal 

Mir Jafar repaired to Calcutta, where he was safely lodged 

On December 1 4th, 1760, in a letter to the Governor, Mir Kasim expressed his 
opinion that a sum of Rs 2,000 a month was sufficient for Mir Jafar^s expenses 
' It was probably on this being made known to Mir Jafar that he made the 

Governor write his letter of December 20,1760, in which it was stated that Mir Jafar 

■“has relinquished the subadarship He intends to go to Kcrbala and hopes for sufficient money 
for that purpose "t 

It was necessary to make out something like a case against Mir Jafar, in order 

to justify his deposition So the English authorities of Calcutta met at a consultation 
on lOth November, 1760, when a memorial setting forth the causes of the late 
diange in the Subahdarship of Bengal was read It was stated in the memorial that 

"The Nabob Jafftec Alls Camn, was of a temper extremely tyrannical and armncious, at the 
same time very indolent, and the people about him, being cither abject slaves and flatterers, or 
else the base instruments of his vices » numberless arc the instances of men, of all degrees, vihosc 
blood he has spilt without the least assigned reason " 

' The English tried to paint Mir Jafar as a monster in human form and guilty of all 
sorts of crimes and enormities He was described as being the author of several 
massacres But that this was not true is evident from what CIivc and his colleagues 
wrote to the Directors of the East India Company in the supplement to their letter 
dated Fort 'William, the 30th September, 1766 They wrote 

"In justice to the memory of the late Nabob Mccr Jafficr, we think it incumbent on us to 
acquaint you, that the horrible massaacs wherewith he is charged by Mr Holwcll, in his 'Address 


* Lushington, who held the situation of linguist to the army and interpreter to Mir Jafar in the 
conversation between him and Colonel Caillaud wrote in a letter, dated 3rd December 1760, to 
Qivc, that 

"a meeting was held between the Colonel (Caillaud) and the Nabob, who made the following 
speech, as well as I can remember 

I "The English placed me on the musnad j you may depose me if you please you have thought 
' profier to break your engagements I would not mine Had 1 such designs I could have raised 
.twenty thousand men, and fought you if I pleased My son, the Chota Nabob (Mccran) forewarned 
! me of all this" (Malcolm's life of Clive. Vol, II, p 268) 

Malcolm added to the above, 

'That Mr Lushington did not concur very cordially in the measures described, may be inferred 
horn his concluding observations 'The Company,' he observes, 'are to receive the countries of 
Midnaporc, and Chittagong, for this service I, therefore, should be glad to know how 

IS a ob will be any more able to pay his people than the old man after having given away a 
third part of his revenues' " 

t Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol I, pp 43, 44 
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to the pTOprieton of fiirf JM/a Stock (p. 46) «rc avd aspenkms oa the dtencter of that prince 
wttkh h*ve rK>t the least foondatloo In 

SucH was the scrapalcms regard ^ truth whkh the accusers of Mir Jafar possessed 1 
The Christian Spaniards under Plzarro brought their victim the Inca before a tribunal 
and offered him an opportunity to answer the charges they had preferred against him. 
But the Christian English under Vansfttart did not afford any opportunity to Mir Jafar 
to aiuwtx the charges of wfach he had been accused. But It was not their object to 
do Justice to Mir Jafar or even to treat fam fairly They acted on the proverb ^’give 
a dog a bad name and then harvg htm.^ By deposing Mir Jafar they gained their 
selfish ctkU and were richer by twenty lacs of rupees. 

Scheming and designing as die natives of England then were, thdr compatriots in 
Bengal would not have cortsplred to bring about the second revolution In that province, 
were K not to benefit them very materially The advantages which they secured from 
this revolution were many Sfart^ud-daula had at first prohibited the Company from 
establishing a Mint at Calcutta arrd coining their own money But he was, however 
afterwards Induced to permit them under certain restrictions to establish tiidr own Mint 
at Calcutta, But this docs r>ot seem to have been done In Shirahud-daulas time. It 
was after the batde of Plassey that Orme writes that 

''A mint-was eiUWlshed at Cakotta and the ftm rupm were coined there oo the IPth of 

Aogort 1757 *'t 

But the mint did not prove such a source of Income to them as they had imagined. 
In thdr letter of December 29 1759 the Calcutta authorities complained that the mint 
was a loss to them owlrrg to the Seths. 

'■Our Mint b at present of very Httk use to os as there has been no bullion sent out of Europe 
this season c* two past, and we are ap pr ehensi ve that tt will never be attended with all the 
advantages we might have expected from H, as the cobilng of Slccas In Calcutta Interferes so modi 
with the Interest of the Sets that they will not W1 of throwing every obstacle in oar way to 
depredate the vdoe of our money In the country notwithstarxJlng Its bright and standard b In 
every respect as good as the Skeas of Moorshedabad > so that a loss of batta will always arbe on 
OUT money let oor Influence at tbe Ehnbor be ever so great." § 

The Seths who from thdr erronnous wealth, were the bankers mint masters and 
political guides at Murshidabad understood the Interest of thdr own government, and 
did not eTKOurage the drculation of the Company s money In the Mawabs territory 
This was considered a grievance by the English, which the revolution afforded them an 
opportunity to remove. They stipulated wHh Mir Kasim that no batta should be charged 
on the Company s coins. Vansfttart and Colonel Calllaud in thdr letter of the 2l5t 
October 1760 to the Select Commfttce at Fort Vllllam wrote 

"A very severe order has already been bsued, fotblddhig all the shrab and merchant s to refuse 
the Cakatfa Sicca*, or to ask any batta on them." •• 

/tor Report' 1772, p 444. 

t Vc4 Up. 118. 

I lon^t Setectioai fnxt anfmt>ffs6ed Records of eoremmenf Av t6e y e an tres to tnr 

pp. /«— A5 

•• Report 1772, p. 212, 
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Of course, this was a great wrong inflicted on the Nawab and his subjects, for it 
decreased one of the sources of revenue and so made the economical condition of the 
Murshidabad Government worse. Politically also it was meant to deprive the semblance 
of independence which the Murshidabad Government possessed in the eyes of the 
common people. 

In the letter from which an extract has already been given above, Vansittart and 
Colonel Caillaud wrote 

■"The advantages to the Company are great indeed The Firmaunds for the countries of Durd\x'an 
and Midnapuc and Cditti^an, we shall receive immediately, as well as that for half of the Chunam 
already produced at Sildet A supply of money will be sent with the Colonel for the payment 

of the troops at Patna, and we have even some hopes of obtaining three or four lacks besides to 
send down to Calcutta, to help out the Company m their present occasions there, and at Madras 

" We are the more pleased with this fortunate event at this time, when the approach of 
peace in Europe gives us reason to fear the other Eutopean nations will find leisure to disturb us 
here. We shall now have strong resources within ourselves, and an ally whose attachment to the 
Company may be relied on " * 

If the advantages to the Company were great, the advantages to Vansittart, Caillaud 
and their other colleagues were greater still For these men extorted from Mir Kasim 
very large sums of money, which were euphemistically described as presents Regarding 
these so-called presents, Amyatt in his Minute, dated Fort \^illiam, the 5th Apnl, 1762, 
wrote 


" The Minute given in by the President the 22nd Marcfi, has not in the least uttered the senti- 
ments of Mr Amyatt, in regard to the demand proposed by him to be made from Cossim All;: Cawn, 
of the Twenty Laks of Rupees for the use of the Company, as he finds nothing in the minute to 
invalidate the reason whtch induced him to propose that the demand should be made > nor did any 
minute or expression of Mr Vansittart’s ever imply such money was not to be received, but the 
contrary j and only rested the payment of it to the Nabob's generosity, after his other expenses were 
defrayed, which was not risking much * for whilst we remain so powerful in this country, such a 
promise the Nabob will look on as binding as a bond , and the taking a bond might bear a bad 
appearance} for it's acknowledged that a paper was received from him, containing a promise of 20 
Lacs of Rupees to Messrs Vansittart, Caillaud, Holwcll, Sumner, and M'Gwtre Now it's not to 
be imagined he would have offered so large a sum to these gentlemen, to the exclusion of the other 
members of the Council and Select Committee (an offer before unprecedented) but, as a consideration 
to engage them to conclude with him a Treaty, from whence he was to reap so much advantage, 
without regard to the opinions of the rest of the Board "f 


But their conscience, if they ever possessed any, was so hardened and they 
were so lost to all sense of honour and shame, that they never paid any heed to 
what other people said as to their conduct § Since Mammon was their God, 

i 

* Ibid, p 232. 
t Ibid, p 361 

§ When the deposition of Mir Jaffar became known in England, the Court of Directors of the 
^t India Company seemed to appear in their saintly garb by despatching a letter to Calcutta, dated 
October 7, 1761, in the course of which they wrote 

f observing that it is to the great regard the Company have always had to a 

w agreements, they ihave acquired and hitherto preserved a reputation with 

the Natives of India We could have wished therefore the situation of affairs would have admitted 
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they eared for nothing cite but glittering gold. Regarding thdr bad ^th towards 
Mir Jafar Ainyatt, In the couric of the Minute from which an extract has been 
given above wrote that Mir Kasim 

can have no iecDrlty that we will keep ocr frith with hhn better than we dklwltb hit father In law 
to whom we were boond by engageme n ts more sdenm than those since en te re d Into with him 
DOT can he ever acqoU hhnself of his treachery to Jaffae Ally Ctren, who most ever keep alive the 
smpWons dow fcrarring hi hb breast— Mr Amyatt does not allow the smallest degre e of merit 
to G»3lm Ally Cawn for having discharged dte payments doe to the Comparry and hb troops. 
Hb being te a cootfitlon to do so was entirely owing to the happy change of aSirin by the 
defeat of the Shahadah." 


ScvobI authors have written very strongly regarding the bad faith of the English 
towards Mir Jafar Thus Torrens In his _ Botplre in Asia writes 

bdqolty of thb trartsactioo flods few apologists even amoeg those who have taken 
opon th emse lv es to dress and eoamd orletttal deeds for European view The treaty with Mecr 
Jaffer stiQ fohsbteii, sod measured by the eJastic rales of that convlent code of poWlc moTallty 
which coDqoerors hi all ages have striven to past off under the gidse of Internationa] law there 
was DO pretence tor soch behaviour He was the sworn aod Wood knit ally of the Company 
and If ever men srere boond by decency to rarintaln at least the forms of good &fth, the 
Goveroor and Coondl of Cakutta was so boaod. ^et bchag so for the sum of £ yppoo to 
them privately paid and for the cession of three rich provlo c c s they sold their too confiding 
friend and sfly" 


Regardlffg the character of HoIw^I who conedved the idea of the secoftd revolution 
In Bengal one of fas compatriots the author of ReUectlons on tSe Preserf Stoic of 
our £ast India A^oia wrote 


^'Behtg Wested with a genius uncommonly fcrtOc fe cxpedknb for rablng n>or>cy and farther 
uodogged by those silly notions of paoctftio whkh oftco stand In the way bctwbd some 
people and forttme, be had ptofec te d aod pot in practice several inferior manouvres but thb 
c6ef d" o ex m es, this master scheme, though formed almost as soon at he came to power time 
did not allow him the honour of exeaithvg" 

Such was the character of the authors of the second revolution In Bengal which 
has not found any supporter among British historians. 


' keeplog terms with Jaffer Ally Khan, that even the least handle for a pre te nce might not have offered 
to preiodlced people to make use of to throw aoy reflectkms upon thb transaction." 

Thb was no doobt a counsel of perfcctloa i but the bonoursWe members of the Court forgot 
that a soupuloos r»g °pl or frithfol obscv an cc of their agreements, would not have enabled the 
Company to cstabTish or exteod theh power fn India. It eras by utter dbrcgoid and fiagrant 
violation of all teneb of morality and htstice and dlstioct bad ' bhh that the Company 
soccetded In acqidrtog political supi e na cy hi India. 

IbI<L, Depoci, 1772, p 862. 
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No sooner was Mir Kasim seated on the masnad of Bengal than he tried to fulfil 

all the articles of the treaty he had concluded with the representatives of the East 

India Company in Bengal He granted them the permission to establish a Mint in 
Calcutta and allowed their coins to pass current in Bengal without any one 
demanding or insisting on a discount upon them* The three provinces of Burdwan, 

Midnapur and Chittagong were also handed over to them f 


•* The following is a translation of the penmnnaft for the establishment of a mint given to the 
Company by Kasim Ah 

"To the Noblest of Merchants the English Company be the royal favour In Calcutta a 

Mint IS established You shall com gold and silver of equal weight and fineness with the Assrcfecs 
and Ruppees of Moorshedabad in the name of Calcutta In the Suburbs [Subahs?] of Bengala, 
Behar and Orissa, they shall be current and they shall pass in the Royal Treasury and no person 

shall demand or insist on a discount upon them Dated the Ilth of the moon Zeehada in the 

4th year" (Long's Selections, p 227) 

Notwithstanding the above pemanna the Nawab's subjects refused to take the Company's 

Siccas without the batta, so the Company's business was at a standstill This 

was represented to Mir Kasim, whom they begged to send them a perwannah for the Calcutta Siccas to 
be stamped as those of Muxadavad It was however not customary that one city Siccas should 

have the name of those of another city But he wrote to the Governor, 

"I will tell Roy-royan to threaten the zemindars and others not to want the batta on the 

Calcutta Siccas, and those that will not take them without the batta send their name to me and 

1 will severely chastise them, and also the names of those that take batta send their names to me 

and I will fine them for it and chastise them properly, then they will not act so again, and the 

Calcutta Siccas will go the same as those of Muxadavad " (Long's Selections, p 242) 

t The following is a translation of the sunnud in Burdwan under the seal of the Nawab Mir 
Kasim 

'To the Zemindars, Canoongoes, Talookdars, Tenants, Husbandmen, and Chief Villagers of the 
Pergunnah of Burdwan, &c — ^The Zemindaree of the Raja Tilluck Chand, in the districts of the 
Subah of Bengal, be it known that whereas divers wicked people have traitorously stretched forth 

their hands to plunder the subjects, and waste the royal dominions, for this reason the said Pergunnah, 

&.C. IS granted to the English Company in part disbursement of their expenses, and the monthly 
maintenance of five hundred European horse, two thousand European foot, and eight thousand sepoys, 
which arc to be entertained for the protection of the royal dominions Let the above officers 
quietly and contentedly attend and pay to the persons appointed by the English Company the 
stated revenues, and implicitly submit in all things to their authority, and the office of the Collectors 
of the English Company is as follows 

'They shall continue the Zemindars and Tenants in their places, regularly collect the revenues 
of the lands, and deliver them in monthly for the payment of the expenses of the Company, and 
the pay of the above-mentioned forces, that they maybe aKvays ready cheerfully and vigorously 
to promote the affairs of the King Let this be punctually observed" Dated the I4th of the 
month Rubbeeulawul 1st Sun answering to the 1st of the month Cartic 1176, Bengal style 




Moflghyr Vkw 'riihln the Fort 
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But the State trcawry of Mur5hldaba<f contained a very Insignlfkant sum of money and 
50 Mir Kasim fouffd great difTlculty in folfllling the promise he had .made to the 
Company of pa^'injthcm In hard ensfu However hcnevcriwrved from keeping his 
word with them and certainly he could not be char^ with ^bad faith. In his letter 
df December 1760 to the Governor of Bengal Mir Kasim wrote 

"1 crave from the Almighty that I nay always be troe to my a greement 

To be true to his agreement widt the EnglbK he did things «hich were neither just 
nor proper and which made him very unpopular with his subjects. He extorted money 
from th landed aristocracy and wealthy people of his dominions by applying every 
sort of torture to satisfy the greed of tiH foreign allies. Thus in the letter from which 
one sentence has been gh^n above Mir Kasim wrote to the Governor 

•The removing the Zemindar h a matter of no moment bccanse the coilcetlng of the Kings 
revemies h of the gr ea test importimee i for this reason these removals frequently happen. At this 
time 1 am in great want of money for the sepoys ond other expenses, Rommanand b a wealthy 
man and therefore I hope you sviTl give orders to have hhn sent to me very speedily "t 

IVfth the help of the Seth? ar>d by con\*citinq the jewels and plates of the State 
Into^cutTtnt coins of the he sucoxdcd In paying off the EnollsK the sums Itf 

fed promised thCT Coasequcntlv they were extremely pleased with him,] 

But the adminls^Uon of Bengal xptb not n bed of roses for him — nay It was full 
of thomv He had to rep el foreign agitcssion» awi pul do^ inlCT^ insunections. Bat 
the worst enemies he had to deal with were the English— whether hb declared friends 
or foes — who made hH life extremely miserable. 

The foreign aggressior t was the rervewed Invasion of Britar by the Emperor of_Dclh l 
Xs the military opemtiorts againifthcrrcpresentatlve ol the royal hewse of Timur ar>d 
Babur were chiefly cornluctcd by an officer named Major Camac it is neccssarv here 
to state that he succeeded Colonel Colllaud In the command of the troops In Bengal 
In his cv'idenec before the Select Committee of the House of Commom in 1772 Camac 
mentioned the circumstances which gave him the comrruind of the troops in Bengal 
He said 

*1 left Bengal In Febmary 1768, with Lord Olve, on iny rttum to Europe. At my arrival at Saint 
Helena, I had hafomtatioo that the Court of Directors had arpoftrted me Moior of th^r settlement 
at Beogal aod CornmarideT of thdr Forces there. 

•In cooseqtwnce of that InforoiatJcm 1 availed mysdf of the opportonlty of one of the Company s 
ships that wai at Saint Ilchna and went KxV to Bengal I arrived In the Mouth of the River I 
think, hi the beginning of Odoba In that yeari hot being detained there ftvt or six days by contrary 
winds I fopposc h wtB oboot the 12th or I3th before I anived at Cakatta \ there received a letter 

N a— The sonmJds for the Chuda of Mklnapore In the districts of the Subah of Orissa and 
for the Thannah of Islamabad or Chattgatim appertaining to the Sobah of Bengal are worded as the 
above." Long % SeJedions pp. 234 115 

Vhen the rfjove purwannah was forwarded to the Ilaio, be wrote a letter to the Governor 
describing the deplorable state of Burdwao He also fambhed the Company with accounts 
of the Zemlndari Vide Long i Se l ections, ppi. 226 and 22S. 

Long s SetecUans, p 243, 

t n>l(U p 243. 
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from Mr Vansittart, who had heard of the ship's being in the river, informing me he was gone to 
Muxadavad with Colonel Catllaud, and wished me to follow him as soon as p,ossible I accordingly 
tarried but a very few days at Calcutta, and proceeded up td Mr Vansittart In my way to one 
of the palaces, called Moradbog, where Mr Vansittart was, 1 Of necessity passed by the Nabob's 
palace, while Coldnel Caillaud, with the troops, was there, it bding the vdry' day of the revolution, 
in the act of making the revolution, and yet cvcry'thing was so quiet, that 1 passed the place 
without having any idea of the matter Mr Vansittart, upon our meeting, informed me of what 
had been transacted "* 


The officer whom Carnac succeeded, iiad very' largely benefited by the revolution 
But not so Carnac It was perhaps this reason which made him an enemy of 

Kasim All and join the party of the English in Bengal who were opposed to the 
dethronement of Mir Jafar and the elevation in his stead of Kasim to the masnad 
of Bengal 

Car nac was ordered to proceed to Patna, which he reached in January' 1761 
and took command oT the troops The Mu^al Emperor had been still in Behar 

and exerted his influence to collect men with the aim of recovering that part of the. 
country for the Crown of Delhi Ever since the assassination of Shiraj-ud— daula 
the English had to fight almost every y'ear the Great Mughal — at first as Crown 
Prince, but afterwards the real monarch of Delhi The revolution, which was very' 
unpopular with almost every class in Bengal, was driving zemindars and peasants to rally 
round the standard of the Mughal Emperor So it was considered— nccc s saiA', bv the 
English to attack him without delay'^^ In the words of Mill 

"The province of Behar had suffered so much from the repeated incursions of the Emperor j and 
the finances both of the Nabob and of the Company were so much exhausted by the expenses 
of the army required to oppose him, that the importance w'as strongly felt of driving him finally 
from that part of the country The rains were no sooner at an end than the English 
Commander, accompanied by the troops of Ramnarain, and those which had belonged to 
Meeran, advanced towards the Emperor, who was stationed at Gyah Maunpore The unhappy 
monarch made what exertions he could to increase his feeble army » but Carnac reached 

his camp by three day's march; forced him to an engagement, and gained a victory "f 


The terms upon which peace was concluded with the Emperor will be presently 
narrated But it is necessary to mention the internal disturbances which had to be 
quelled almost at the same time when they had to fight the Mughal monarch The Pajas 
of Burdwan and Birbhum rose up in arms against the new Nawab It is alleged 
t at they did so m concert with the Mughal Emperor, because they were averse to 
t e recent revolution in Bengal — and one of them, at least, the Paja of Burdwan, 
eing bound hand and foot together and delivered to the tender mercies of the English 
at chieff and his tenants had been plundered and ill-treated by the Marathas as 
we as t e Sepoys serving under the English Paja Tilak Chand of Burdwan in his 
° ^8“st 1760 to the authorities of Calcutta wrote 

Mahr * ’■elate to you the present deplorable situation of this place ? Three months the 

aine here, burning, plundering and laying waste the whole country, but now, thank 


* First Report, 772, p I64 
t Vol III, p 218 
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God, they *re «n 8on«y the tnhabHants ate oot yet retumetL The InhaWtairti hr.T lort 
tlrooit all they were ’rorth. 

•It ha* been my bed fortune to have my country burned, pltmdoed eod destroyed by the 

Mahratta* wWch b the rta*on that there b ocm a balance doe to the Company , and to 

rdnitate my coontry asihi mort be attended wHh sreat tfifflcaltSe* which give* me moch 

uneasloes*.** 

Regarding die Telinga Sqjoys plundering Bufdwan ryot* Raja Tilak Chand irrotc to 
Calartta presumably In September 1760 

"A number of TeRogeea arc gone hrto the pergannah* of Mondnlghaot, Monkore, Johanabaxid, 
Chltwar Bonat, Balghorry Cbomahow and otfier place* and have pltmdered the Inli^tanU 
ar>d otherwfae III treated dvcm to the danger of theh Hve* and which ha* obliged them to nra 

away and detrim en ted the place* to the amoont of 2 oe 6 Uo of rupee*. 1 am »emlble 
tbb b not your hTtentfon, but where the Tenogee* w ent they have beat the Inhabitant*, your 
placing a camp In the road* wa* neceisary and they had no oocasloo to go to the vfTlage* 
and ther e fo r e desire you wTH write to the offker there to fccall the Tdlnget* from the 

vtnage*, that the Inhabitants may be free from theh HI treatment f 

But die Tdtngas continued plundering So Ra]a Tllalc Oiand wrote again durt 
'nhe ryot*, from the behavfoor of the Tenogee* wiffer greatty and are obliged to leave 

theh babltatfora From thb a coraldemble tots wfll acc r ue .'^ § 

Raja Tilak Qiand teemed to have spoken to deaf ears There Is nothing to show 
that die Tellnga sepoys were adequately ponbhed for thdr transgressions. 

The Blfbhum Raja was aUo giving trouble to the Zemindar and ryots of Burdwan 
Rafa Tilak Qiand wrote to Calcutta In September 1760 

"How CM I describe the ffl-treatmeut of the Deerbhoom Rajah the pergunnah* of Sherngor 
Sewpany Gaidler Boon Armabby Mosofershy Moraheishy are nHned and It Is at your 

Treasure to get me redress. Vhat more can I write 

But the Burdwan R^a did not get any redress from the Calcutta authorities 
So when on the elevation of Kasim to the masnad of Bengal, his territory was 
handed over to the Company he did rwt certainly hail it with delight It must 
have appeared to him that he was going to be placed under King Stork. So he 
was driven to revolt He commenced rahfng troops ft entered Into a league even 
with hb enemy the Ra}a of Blrbhum §§ and was de dared by Kasim tn November 
^60 to be In revolt,*** who wrote to Calcutta 

1 hear from Burdwan that the Zorrindar Intend* to fight and that he ha* edketed together 
10 or 15 thomand peom and robber* and taken them Into pay and Idned the Betrbhoom Rajah. 
Since thb I am preparing jpeedUy to tend 2 or 0 Ihomand hortemen and 5 or 0 thoosand 
ptoo* to diattbe the B ceiboogi Rajah" 


Loot* SfkdiOTu p 253. 

t /Wdv P. 236. 

I ibf<t, p. 239.57 
•• Ibi(L, p, 235. 
tt IbkL p 23a, No 50S. 
g| Ibid, p 238, No 5D0 
Ibid p 239 No 507 
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The Calcutta authonties asked the Raja of Burdsvan to come to Calcutta to settle 
the concerns of the district But he 

"absconded with his family through fear of being compelled to give up his country' 

Proper persons were sent to endeavour to convince him of the ^ood intentions of 
the English towards him, esteeming lenient methods the properest on their first entering 
upon those lands, However, the Calcutta authorities sent troops under the command of 
Captain 'W^hite to take 

'■'possession for the Company of the countries of Burdwan and Midnaporc, and tins is to be 
done if possible without hostilities " 

He was instructed to 

"wait at Hoogly if the Rajah does not submit,'^ he 'will proceed to Amboa in order to 
march from thence to Burdwan, but if he should come to terms, " he "will then march 

directly from thence to Midnaporc "f 

Captain 'White's march on Burdwan was accompanied with much bloodshed of and 
oppression on the poor inhabitants of the country' This is evident from the letter of 
Raja Tilak Chand written to Calcutta in January 1761 ^ 

The Raja of Burdwan, that of Bir'ohum and the Marathas united to oppose the 

the Nawab and the English In fact they made a common cause, for there was an 

identity of interests 

Captain \^hitc fought a battle with the Burdwan Raja on the 2Sth December 
1760 tt A detachment of tioops under Major Yorkc took possession of Nagorc, the 
capital of Birbhuiii, the Raja having abandoned it, and gone with the utmost c\pcdition 
to the hills 

There is strong ground to believe that the union of the Rajas of Burdwan and 
the Marathas to oppose the Nawab and the English was brought about by Nanda 
Kumar Roy He was a real patriot and a far-seeing statesman His private life 
was above reproach and the only blot that ever tarnished the reputation of his public 

career was when as Foujdar of Hugh under Shiraj-ud-daula he gave passage to the 

British in 1757 to attack Chandernagar without fighting them Of course it was a 
fatal error But he did not know the English then so well ns he came to know them 

afterwards and it was Amir Chand by whose persuasion he was made to betray the 

interests of his master Shiraj-ud-daula 

Nanda Kumar saw his country sold to the English and the Nawab made a mere 
puppet in their hands It was high time to check their progress, and so he strained 
every nerx^e to coalesce the native powers that then existed under the standard of 
the Mughal Emperor of Delhi and oppose the further extension of the British power 

Evcpj'thmg being considered fair in love and war, the means which he used ^to bring 

* Jbid, p 248, No 533 

I Ibid, p 249, No 534 

§ Ibid, p 250, No 539 
Ibid, p 250, No 537 

ft Ibid, p 260-262 
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about his desired result, althoujh not commendable; should not be condemned The 
Nawab wrote to Calcutta, on the 24th February 1761 

*1 have betorc wro^ yoar Excellency conccmUig the contents of the lettrn 1 h*d Inter 
ctptcd of Nnncoomw # that he had carried on a corrtipondence with oar enemies , that 1 
had made Wm prisoner and was cxarnlnlng hit papnt. On an examination thereof I find 
that be corresponded wrth the Shxhiadaht p ople, Colnjar Khan and S-ei Bhirt , Nuncoamar 

has alto endeavoofcd to dctrfmcrrt tfie afhtn of your Slrkar aird the Company t. He It 

therefore undoubtedly cnlpaWe, and bad It been of toch a natcre os to come under the tenor 
of onr law*, he would not have escaped onpunlshcd. '* 

H htorv docs not brand the nam of Nand kumar as a trait or but regards him as 
a patriot grid a real stateimarL 

As said before the Errrpcror of Dehll was defeated In the battle fought by Camac, 
Shufa ud*daulo, the Nawab of Oudh who was xrlth him left Immediately after the defeat 
Camac sent Rafah Shitab Roy os his envoy to the Emperor to make an overture of 
peace on favourable terms. Bat the Raja cam- back disappointed for the Emperor 
did not desire to make peace with the Englbh on the terms proposed Howcv'cr 

when he was deserted by the Nawab of Oudh and other noted chiefs he found 

hlmsdf In a fU and to extricate himself from thb position there was no other alter 

native left to fdm than to accept the terms offered to him by the English. He- 

did this and came to the camp of Camac, by whom he was conducted to Patna 
where Mir Kasim had also arrived. 

The year 1761 was not yet a week old when occurred an event the Importance 
of which In greatly contributing to establish the British supremacy In thh country 
has not been sufRcIeirtly laid stress upon by writers of Indian history That 
event was the battle f ought at Panlpat on the 6th lanua rv 1761 It Is not nec essary to 
mention In dctiril all the dramstanccs and auses whkh brougln about the battle. 
It 1$ sufflejent for our purpose to state here that both the parties to this battle 
were highlanders — one of the North beyond the Indus whkh used to be considered 

the geograplrical boundary of India proper and the other of the South belonging to 

that r<Kr which came Into prominence owing principally to the military genius of 
hhn whom Aurung-ebc contemptuously nicknamed “the mountain rat The Afghans 
and the Marathas were both frighlandcn and the guerilla mode of warfare was 
natural to both. A pitched battle on the plains of India was quite foreign to the 
native genius of both the parties. However It was fought with tremendous losses to 
both. The Afghans were brought to the battle under the leadership of thdr monarch 
Ahmed Shah Abdall He was a remarkable man — the first of hb race to unite 

the different dans of the Afghans given to cutting each other s throat, and to try 
to form them Into a nation. He had learnt the military art and system of admlnl 
stration at the feet of his master Nadir Shah whom he succeeded as rulct 
of Afghanistan In 1747 Vhen he became the King of the Afghans the condition o| 
India was such that H tempted every adventurer whether foreign or Indigenous to try 
his fortune there. 
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'Tn India the Moguls, who had never been the undisputed masters of the peninsula, never 
recovered from the sack of Delhi The news of that great calamity went sounding the talc of their 
weakness through the land, confirming chiefs, like the Wazir of Oudh and Nizam-ul-Mulk, in their 
usurpations, encouraging a multitude of petty commanders to assume independence, and converting the 
growth of the Mahratta power, for a time, into the national cause of the Hindus against their 
Muhammadan oppressors Nadir's retreat left the Mahrattas battling for dominion in the Deccan with 
the Nizam, while farther to the south the Viceroy of the Carnatic was independent » and there was 
a grand medley of war, in which French, English, Mahrattas, and Dcccancse, fought and intrigued 
with unflagging energy, prompted by the most jealous ambition In Bengal the Viceroy Allahvnrdi 
Khan was fast rising into a power Nearer Delhi thc*Jats were waiting for an opportunity to extend 
their infant state of Bhurtpore on the one side, whilst on the other the Rohillas were laying the 
foundations of the principality of Rampore"* 

Ahmed Shah saw his opportunity and meditated invasion of India This he did, for, 

"The Government which insisted on all swords being sheathed at home, was bound to find employ- 
ment abroad, and this necessity was recognized by the tribes as a chief part of the national policv' T 

In India the Marathas were daily growing into power and they had extended their 
influence into the very heart of the Empire Ahmad Shah, with the eyes of a political 
seer, saw that if the Marathas were not checked in their course of military conquests, 
India would no longer remain a Muhammadan State but v'ould be reconverted into a 
Hindu Kingdom Before the fighting of the famous battle of Panipat, 

"He sent messengers to the Rohilla chiefs and to the Nawab of Oudh, and laboured to make them 
realise the conviction forced upon his ow'n mind, that the great fight before them would be a battle 
of the Muslim against the Hindu, a fight of races and of religions, such as had not been knovtn 
since the days when Mahmud of Ghazni laid the foundations of the Muhammadan power by the 
annexation of the Punjab ”§ 

It was then with the avowed object of curbing the growing power of the Marathas 
and recognizing the Mughal Emperor of Delhi as the real sovereign of all India that 
Ahmad Shah undertook his expedition to India, which culminated in the memorable 
battle at Panipat 

At Delhi, Ghaziuddin, who on the death of Safdar Jang, the Nawab of Oudh, 
assumed the title of Vazir, had blinded the Emperor and raised a child to the throne 
by the title of Alamgir II, passing over the true heir of the Empire, Prince Ah Gauhar, 
afterwards known as Shah Alam This prince was fighting the English in Bchar 

Ghaziuddin was not strong enough to maintain his position and influence at Dchh 
without the Marathas, whose aid he called in ** The Marathas veiyi cheerfully responded 
to his call and Raghunath Rao, the brother of the Peshwa, came to his aid, bringing 
with him a large contingent of his fellow-countrymen from the South At the request 
of Adina Beg, who was Ahmad Shah's Governor of Lahore, Raghunath Rao undertook 
t ^conquest of the Panjab, which he effected very easily But it was this very conquest 

,whTg^*-^s_Htal to th e Marathas. It did not bring in to them any gam in money or 
V * Calcutta Review, Vol LI, pp 6-7 
t Ibid , p 13 
§ Ibid, p 22 
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plunder but made them loser* to the extent of 80 laUa of rupees imd exdted the wrath 
of Ahmad Shah who to recover Ms province and chastise the Marathas set out on hh 
expedition to India In 1759 

Ritghurrath Rao returned to the Deccan he was not hailed as a conquerinj 
hero but reprimanded for causing a loss to the Peshwa s treasury to the tune of 80 
lakhs, Raghonath or Raghoba, as he was hirnlltarly called was always on unfortunate 
and short sighted man. He took umbrage at the treatment he received on his return 
from the North So when Ahmad Shah Invaded Hindustan he refused to take ojmmand 
of the Maratha troops and proceed to Hindustan to oppose him. This duty had 
therefore to be performed by some one else. The person selected for this task was a 
cousin of the reigning Peshwa, by name Sadashco Bhow to whose care was confided 
the Peshwa 5 son Viswas Rao 

The Bhow marched out of the Deccan at the head of thirty thousand men In the 
finest condition and splendidly equipped. Of this twenty thousand were cavalry and 
ten thousand artillery and Infantry The latter two arms of the service were trained 
upon European prattem and commanded by Ibrahim Khan Gardl (? Garde) an old 
follower erf M Bussy 

The mmtber of this Maratha force went on Inccaslng as K proceeded to the 
north. Not only Holkar and Slndhla, the two most prominent members of the 
Maratha confederacy Joined with their very respectable armies but Rajput princes also 
sent bodies of cavalry and the Jat ruler of Bharatpur appeared In person with 80000 
men. According to the author of the History of the Marathas 

'It »«ti>ed the natiooal cause with aQ Hindoos,*’ 

But to the Incapacity of the commandant Bhow should be attributed the failure of 
this expedition According to cme Kasi Raja Pandit, who was present at the battle 
of Panipat and an account of which he wrote In Persian 

"The army imdei Wi command wa* very mrmcrooi and they set out on thdr expedWon wltSoot 
deJ«y but, as soon as they had passed the Heibodda the Bhow began to exerdse his airthortty hi 
a new and offensive raanoer tod both In settling tlie accoents of the army and revenue, and In ait 
pubflc boslnm he showed a caprtdous and seir*concc}tcd conduct He totally nccintfed from his 
coundl Mulhar Row and afl the other chlets who were experienced in the affairs of Hhjdostan 
and who had credit and Infloeoce with the principal people In that comrtry and carried oo everything 
by hb own opinion alone." 

The Maratha army was crscumbercd with heavy and useless baggages women 
children and followers. This was a great mistake. 

The Bhow alienated the feelings of his Muhammadan allies by his conduct at 
Delhi 'Vhen entering the castle there with Virras Row he 

"selied npofi a great pert of the royal e ffe cts that be found there, espedaliy the cdllng of the 
great ball of aodiertce, which wws of silver and rrwde at an Iramense expense, was pdkd down, 
and coined Into severrteen lades of rupees. Many other actions of the same kind were done." 

It is raerrtioned by the same author from whose writings the above extracts are 
given, that It was the Intention of the Bhow to place Viswas Row upon the throne of 
Delhi 
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All these indiscreet acts of the Bhow offended the susceptibilities of the 
Iviuhaminadans The Nawab, who had relied on the Maratha support for the ninin- 
tenance of his position, did not and could not join the cause of the Bhow with that 
-Mithusiasm which, under other circumstances, he would have most readily done 

The position of the Bhow then was by no means an enviable one— he h.id offended 
the principal members of the Maratha Confederacy, also the Jat Prince and the 
Muhammadan allies He was encumbered with heavy ba^pajes, women and children 
arid useless camp followers The men who composed his army were of the south and 
not inured to the climate of the north of India So any one could easily foresee the 
result of the battle which he was to fight with the Afghan monarch 

The battle was fought on the 6th of January, 1761 The Jat Prince with his army 
had given the slip to the Marathas Holkar remained inactive and the Nav ab of 

Oudh played the part of a traitor to the Bhow Consequently, the fate of the 

Marathas was sealed They were defeated with great slaughter Their leader and 
the heir-apparcnt to the Peshwaship were among the slam 

But Ahmad Shah also purchased the victor^' very dearly His casualties were also 
so heavy, that he could not take full advantage of the victory by pursuing the 

vanquished, and extending his influence to other provinces beyond Delhi He had soon 
after to return to his native country He was the last of the Muhammadan invaders 
of India, and the battle of Panipat was the last victory gamed by the followers of the 
Crescent on the Indian soil 

Profcssoi Sydney Owen in concluding his interesting work on "India on the eve of 
the British Conquest" truly observed 

"With the battle of Paniput, the native period of Indian History may be said to end Henccforlli 
the interest gathers round the progress of the Merchant Princes from tlie far West " 

This battle contributed more largely and effectively to the rise of the political 
supremac^y of the English in India than anything else It broke the back of the 

Maf^has, who became henceforth unable to extend their influence to Bengal, w'herc 
the British were slowly gathering their strength It also prevented the Afghans from 
again invading India Thus two of the nations who were in the field for wresting 
the sceptre of India from the feeble grasp of the Mughal Emperors of India were, as 
It were, driven out of it, of which the British began gradually to assert themselves as 
the undisputed masters 

After this little digression we must go back and take up the thread of the narrative 
we have dropped The Mughal Emperor was a fugitive in Behar In his own capital 
Ghaziuddin had passed him over and seated on the throne an infant But Ahmad 
Shah recognized him as the legitimate Musalman sovereign of India, and dismissing 
Ghaziuddin, appointed Shuja-ud daula, the Nawab of Oudh, as the Vazir of the Empire 
So the Emperor was anxious to return to Delhi In recognition of the hospitality and 
good treatment he had received at the hands of the English, he offered the Dewani 
o Bengal, Behar and Orissa to the Company, but at this time it was not convenient 

or t e ornpany to accept such a responsibility So Major Carnac was instructed 
to decline the offer 
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the Emperor was anxious for the Enslish to conduct him to Delhi, but thb the 
calculating Christian nterchants declined to do Vansittart and other members of the 
Board at Calcutta wrote to the Court of Directors in London 

"The first thing that occun undo the head of Coantry Powers b the ProdamiHofi of Shah 
Alara (forneriy known by the name of the Shahiada) as King of Delhi He remaJiKd at Patna 
tin the beginning of Jane [I76I1, and was extremely desirous of having a body of Engioh forces 
accompanying hhn to hb capita] but as we were uncertain of Colonel Cootes regiment coming 
down from the coast and the security of your possessions In Bengal was first to be regarded, wp 
fotmd U Impossible to spare a sufficient detachment for undertaking so distant and so I mpor ta rtt a 
service. The king, therefore, being pressed by his rdatloos at Delhi to proceed thither wHh all 
expedition, and Slrafa ud-daula, the Has?ab of Oode, whom he has appointed hb Ylzkr having 
advanced to the borders of hh province to meet him he determined not to waH lortger for out 
assbtancc. The Nawi^ Meer Cassim supplied him with considerable sums of money daring hh 
residence at Patira, and at dve time of hb depirtarc caased Sicca Ropecs to be struck in hb name 
throughoQt these provinces i of whldi having advised the Prcsldciit It was agreed that the Slccas 
In the name of Shah Alam should aho be struck in oui mint on the LSth of Jafy svhlch was 
accordingly done, the usual notice bdng first given. Shah Alam b not, however as yet generally 
acknowledged. The late Vlxrcr [at Ddhi] has engaged some of the Chiefs of the Empire In hb 
party and has formed e cortsfderabk army to oppose the King and Shuja ud-doula on their way 
to Delhi 

bojie, however that none of the contending parties will return thb way and that Bettgal 
srlll contlnoe to enjoy a state of tranqallHy 

Mir Kasim agreed to pay the Kln^ an annual tribute of twenty four lakhs as the 
imperial share of the revenue of the three provinces and so he secured the letten of 
Investiture from the King, whose name was still held In profound respect throughout 
Hindustan and whose sign manual sufBced for the grarrt of the provinces. 

The Calcutta euthoclUcs hearing of the Nawab getting letters of investiture for the 
three provinces from the King, followed his example. They expected to secure Uic 
letters of Investiture from the King without paying anything for the same. But the 
King refused to grant the letten unless a proper tribute was remitted to the Imperial 
Treasury 

Foreign aggression bd ng repelled and Internal Insurrections crushed the Nawab had 
to deal with the English" wketba his professed friends or declared enemies. He had 
been placed on the masnad of Bengal rwt by the un animous voice of all the memben 
pf the Select ^(^mmlttee but by the conspiracy ol the maiorlW of Its memben the 
groining not naving been even consul ted as to the measuTe.j The money that liad 
been extorted from him was not distributed among all the m^bers bct-only among 
five. So those members who had not been pecuniarily benefited by the Revolution 
did rrot naturally look my m b w Hh favou r The y, therefore found nothing good In 
the administration of Mir Kasim. They addressed a letter dated hort 'William Ilth 
Majcli l/'bi ID i He Court of Ltii^ ors, In wHch they violently attacked Mir Kasim s 
^mlnhtratkm and also those who had conspired to place him on th e throne of Bengal 
Jk lettg Is a very long one and a few extracts o nly can be reproduced from ft BercT 
They wrote 

Vbcela • Earfy Rxords of BritM India pp. 27J— 276, 
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"Since his accession to the siibadarce, we could produce to you numberless instances of Ins 
extortions and cruelties, but that it would run us into an exorbitant lenfth , and he seems to have 
made the more immediate objects of his ill-usaec, those who had been the most a\o\xed friends 
of the English We shall only pa rticularize liamnaram, w hom_hc dispqsscsscd_pf the Nnil^ip_of 
Patna, jLn whiclTi F" was alwa y s Ui o_ught_sound_policy m us to support him, on account of Ins 
amoved faith j and he now keeps him in irons till he has been fleeced to the utmost, vhen there 
IS no doubt he will be dispatched , most, if not all those who espoused the English intcrct, have 
been laid under the heaviest contributions, and many have died under the force of the torture to 
exact money from them j others have been either basely murdered, or, (which is a common practice 
amongst Gentoos) unable to survive the loss of honour, have made avc ay with themselves ' 

The manner in which Ram Narain was handed over to the tender mercies of Mir 
Kasim IS a great blot on the character of the English who managed the affairs of the 
Company at Calcutta Major Carnac refused to obey the orders of the Calcutta 

authorities and deliver Ram Narain to the Nawab It was said that Ram Narain was 

in arrear to the' Nawab Carnac in his evidence before the Select Committee of the 

House of .Commons of 1772 said 

" Ram Nara iji_was-a-vciy able man. -but — very nya riciotis, and he had the credit of being \ciy 

wealthy, which was motive sufficient for Cossim Ally Khan to \xish to have him in Ins power He 
was always an object of jealousy'of the Nabob's, and even Meer Jaffer w ished to have had hold 
of his treasures ; however, my Lord Clive had secured him from any injustice of that nature, and it 
was deemed a proper point of policy to support Ram Narain, and the first orders I received after 
the victory over the Shawiadda were to maintain the engagements w'hich had been observed in 
Lord Clive's time, with respect to protecting Ram Narain from any violence or injustice on the 
part of the Nabob The plea of his being in arrear w'as the pretext always made use of for 

oppressing him but without foundation i for in the frequent conversations I had w'lth Ram Narain 
on the subject, he always seemed ready to come to a fair and equitable account The Governor 
and Council thought proper afterwards to give me contrary' directions respecting that unfortunate 
man There stands upon the Company's records a letter from me to the Board, showing the 
contrariety of their orders, and an absolute refusal, while I was at the head of their forces, of doing 
so dishonorable an act, as delivering up this man to his enemy " 


For disobeying the orders of the Calcutta authorities, Carnac was superseded by 
Colonel Coote , who had returned from the Coromandel Coast But Cootc also 
refused to deliver Ram Narain to the Navc'ab In his evidence before the above- 
mentioned Committee, Coote said that 

"The Nabob turned his thoughts entirely towards the seizing of Ram Narain, for which, 

if 1 would give him up, he offered me seven lack and a half of rupees, and W'hatever I pleased to 
the gentlemen of my family ; this 1 communicated, by letter, to the Governor and Council of I7fh 
July 1761 The Nabob finding he could not gam his point, with regard to Ram Narain, then 
thought it necessary to write the Governor, Mr Vansittart, the most scandalous invectives, and 
false accusations against me " 


The Governoiy^^ansittart, removed both Car nac and Cootc from Patna ,_ancLs(L 
^arn N a r aui_iell jnto~the — liand 5~of~the "Nawa b It is not improbable that Vansittart 
and those who sided with him consented to deliver Ram Narain to the Nawab 
owing to the latter offering them a very heavy bribe Mill writes 

^fror of Mr Vansittart s administration because it extinguished among the 
confidence in the English protection , and because the enormity to w'hich, in this 
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n^tance, he bad lent hb crcalcd an opinion of ■ comipt partUllty and dhninbhed the 

wdfiht of hb Interfcrtoce vhco the N«wab ww really the party aegrteved " 

Regarding Vanjittart, Amyatt and olhm errote In the letter to the Gatirt of 
Directors dated Ilth March 1762 a tetter which has already been referred to above 
'll b very nottrral for airy person who takes an imeomroon step to endeavour to vindicate 
hhnsdf bv the most specious arguments and the most plausible rtasonJog he can devbe» and 
nothing less coertd be expected from Mr Vansltlart after having brooght aboot so unprecedented a 
revolatlOTu He has told hb story with all the aggravadorts the nature of K would admit i notwlth 
standing wtrtcb we do not hnagloe tf>e reasofts he has given In support of so violent a measure, 
win prove satbfectory to the world. He takes great pains to blacken Meer joffers character hi 
orda to prefodlct mens minds against him and lays great stress upon the scarcity of grain 
In the Qty i but we apprehend Mr VamHtart does not judge so harshly from that drcamrtnnce, 
after what he has WmsHfexperleoced last year for notwithstanding all the care we are ncrt to 
doubt be has talcmrY^m^w» n e yer so scbtoc In Oicotta before, fn so tnucfi that numbers daily 
perished." 

The signatories to the above letter then pppcetdcd to describe the unpopularity of 
the Revolution They wrote 

*50 bad an Impression of us did the Revolution crtalc In the minds of the country people, that 
the Burdwma Rajah, spho ta Jaffkr Ally Cawn i time, had often expressed hb earnest desire that the 

Company nri^ conrirrue to collect the rtvotucs of hb district, as they had all along done on 

account of the Tcnxricaws, sjkI that they svcnild procure the Zonlndary for themselves from the 

N^>ob I yet after the breach of our frith to the old NAob conchadlng no reliance was to be 

placed on ocr engagements, he hnmedlately flew off horn hb former dedarations, and Instead of 
acqulesdrtg under our g o vern meat, he began to act In open rebdJloo he stopped ocr trade, raised 
a large force, Invtted the Mofafhu Into hb country withheld the payment of hb reveime»r and 
acting In confunctlon with the Beerbhoora Rajah he espoused the cause of the Shah Zadah with 
whom he entered Into corrcspoodcrKc. 

'The Nabobs troops were rendered ejuite rantinoos by tfie news of the RtvolutlOTu 

They very truly observed 

rtf the Nabob had purchased the power be b Invested with It b to be expected he will of 
course make the most of It, by extorting money from hb subjects, and oppressing every province as 
much as be can , and as the fate of Jajfcr AHj C6aJt most have convloced him how Bttle wc 
regard the most saaed eirgagements, he wITI of nccosfty endeavour to est^>llsh himsdf on a fbunda 
tion less precartoQs than the friendship of the English. That he alroKiy begins to do so b rddent 
from hb still Increasing the nuraber of hb troops (notwlthstartdlng the pre s e nt tranqufflty) and 
to render them the more formldabte, he b amring and dbdpUnlrtg as many sepoys as be can 
procure hi the Earopean nranncr | and to secure hbnself as much as possible from to esteeming hb 
Capital Morsbed^ad (the scene of hb predecessors bll) too near oar Settlements, he b about 
erecting a large fort at Rajamaol which be propose* to make hb place of restdervee, where be 
hopes to be out of oui reach. 

'Vhen any member of the Board nrggests that the Nabob s behaviour argues a sospldon of nSr— 
It b repBed i The Nabob b master of hb country artd being Indepcodent of to b at nberty to rule 
arid act as he pleases But surely Coarfm Al/jr C6an catraot be more so than hb predecessor was • 
and If It be true that the N<4>ob of Bengal b Independent of the EogUih and ^^aster of hb own 
actions how can the gentlemen Justify their proceedings against Mir Jaffer whom they called to so 
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severe an account, for the administration of his own government, as to depose him, though he had 
not been guilty of any offence to our nation, nor ever deviated from his treaty' ? 

Then they referred to the want of confidence of the Mughal Emperor in Kassim All 

"His Majesty, before his departure, gave the most unquestionable proof of his hatred 
to Cassim Ally Man, of his esteem for the Enghsfi, by the voluntary offer he made them 

of the Dewany of Bengal This post is the collection of the revenues of all the provinces 

subject to the Nabob, which arc to be accounted for with the Court of Delhi It differs 
from the -Subadarees the latter being the command of the troops, and the charge of the jurisdiction 
in the provinces % the expenses whereof arc paid out of the revenues by the Dewan From 

the nature of the office it is evident that the King, distrusting the Nabob, intended that we should be a 

check upon him, and be answerable for the revenue. 


Such was the tenor of the letter signed by Eyre Coote, P Amyatt, John Carnac, 
"yj . Ellis, S Batson and H Verelst They were, of course, all declared enemies of 
Mir Kasim and so never left a stone unturned to blacken his character 

But those Englishmen who professed t hemselves-to-bc— his__frLc nds were so from no 
other mot ive than that of fleecin g himTl They tried to take undue advantages of him, 
for, bemg primarily a nation ol^sl^pkecpers and as worshippers of Mammon, they were 
attracted to India by saint-seducing gold. By means of trade they meant to enrich 
themselves In this country, under its native rulers, the transit of goods was subject to 
duties The Engli sh Compa ny had secured by farma n— exemptionJVom-the-se — duties But 
this did not extend to the private trade of the servants of the Company, who, it 
should be remembered, were allowed to indulge in trade and speculations in those days 
The servants of the Company had to pay the same duties as the subjects of the 
Nawab But on the elevation of Mir Kasim to the throne of Bengal, the servants of 
the Company tried to evade the payment of the duties on the private trade which they 
carried on, and apply the Company's passport to protect their private trade in every 
part of the country In the words of Mill* 

"The Company's servants, whose goods were thus conveyed entirely free from duty, while those 
of all other merchants were heavily burdened, were rapidly getting into their own hands the whole 
trade of the country, and thus drying up one of the sources of the public [revenue When the 
collectors of these tolls, or transit duties, questioned the power of the dustuck, and stopped the 
goods, it was customary to send a party of sepoys to seize the offender and carry him prisoner to- 
the nearest factory "* 

The enormities arising from this private trade were borne testimony to by many 
contemporary Englishmen The opinions of some of them arc reproduced below 

Thus Varren Hastings in a letter to the President, dated Bhagalpur, 25th April, 
1762, wrote 


I have been surprised to meet with several English flags flying in places which 1 have 
whatever title they have been assumed, I am sure their frequency can bode no 
S to t e Nabobs revenues, the quiet of the country, or the^_honour of our nation Many 
p I ts againsh them (Sepoys) were made to me on the road^ and most of the petty towns and 
t reatment froi^us^^ approach and the shops shut up from the apprehensions of the same 
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"th»t • trade free frewn dutk* had been claimed by the Company » aemmU mpported by their 
foreo, end oUblbhed by the UU Ueaty -rlth Mb Jaffer *. M thb Umc many block nKrchanl* 
fotmd U expedient to parciaie the name of any youitB writer In the Company t Scrvke by (oani of 
money and mideT thb aancUon harawed •t>d oppresjed the notivei. So pfcntfful a supply was 
derived from tW* wurcc that tTjaoy young writers were enabled to spend £I5W and £200) per 
aonura were dothed In fine Ilnefi and fared sumptuously every day" 

Again he says 

"A trade was carried qt^ whhout payment of dutje s In the proscemton oLwhIr h Infiaitr 
oppressloTTs ww comrnHted. Thh was t he tmmcdlale cause of the war with Mir Kasslt n.^ 

The Court of DlttdOTS also conticmntd the inland trade as it was then carried on 
by their servants In Bengal In their letter dated the 8ih February 176^ to the President 
and Council of Bengal they wrote 

‘■One grand source of the dUpates mbunderstaodlnes and dlffkuitks whkh have ocenned with 
the country goverraneiit, appears evidently to have taken hs rHe from the unwarrantable arrd 
licentious ruanoer of carryirvg on the private trade by the Company t servants thdr gemastahs 
agents and others, to the pretodke of the Soubah both whh respect to hh authority end the 
reverwci fusily doe to hhn i their diverting and taUng from hb notural subject* the trade In the 
inlar>d part* of the country to which rvetther we nor any person* whatsoever dependent upon ns or 
under oax protertlofl Have any mantrer of right, end consequently emiangertng the Company s very 
viduaWe privileges. In orda therefore to teroedv all these disorden we do hereby poiHlvtly order 
and direet 

‘'That from the receipt of thb letter a final and effectual end be f o rthwi t h put to the kiiand trade 
fn salt, betel nut, tobacco and In all other artides whatso'vcr produced and consumed In the country : 
arri that all Enropean and other agent* or gomastah* who hart been concerned fn such trade be 
Immedlatdy ordered down to Calortta, and not suffered to return w be replaced as «ach by any other 
persons.'’ 

Of course, the Court of Directors took a very Just and sensible view of the case 
but thdr orders were not obeyed by the Calcutta British anlhoriUcs. It H not 
unreasonable to presume that the private tmde of the Company $ servants In Bengal so 
fnlured the trade of the natives of that province that they have been backward In 
commerce ever dnee at least partly for that reason 

ynilam Ellis was DrovtnrLiL Ch lgf of, thg Compan y_i fflctorv bt 

Patni^ He was a man of very violent temper and a dtdartd enemy of the Nsewab 
as we/f as the Goverrror VanslttarL He never let an opportunity pass without 
Insulting the Nawab or trying to set his authority at naught He was the direct cause of 
most of the troubles ill feelings and misunderstandings between the Kawab and the 
Company Vamlttartt has described some of the Instances of the ill treatment which 
the Kawab received at the hands of Ellis. 

It Is not necessary to refer to the other disputes of Ellis with the Nawab except 
those relating to the Inland Trade. In a letter dated Patna the 7th October I7G2 
Elds wrote to Mr Vanslttart and the Council of Calcutta that 

*To prevent any bleme bring thereafter thrown on us for the deficiency of our Investment, we 
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arc now to inform you, th at at lofiannabQ d, the principal cloth Aurung, our Gomasthas, Dcllols, 
£?c, have been peremptorily or^credto desist from purchasing, and to quit the place Upon their 
non-compliance, they have been threatened and abused in the most vile and gross terms, and the 
washermen employed in whitening our cloths have been actually beat, and peons put on them to 
prevent their going on in their business 

"Rajafi Nobut Ro^ (to whom the Chief has twice complained of these proceedings) declares, 
that the person (Peru Roy) who thus insults us, and impedes the Company's business, is independent 
of him, so that it would seem he is sent by the Nabob merely for this purpose 

"If such insolence is suffered to pass unnoticed, we can have no hopes of completing our 
investment , for who will serve us, whilst they thereby subject themselves to such severe and ignomi- 
nious treatment from the country Government ? 

"For the carrying on the Company's business, 'tis evident, we must be obliged to repel force by 
force, and shall do so, unles we receive your honour (9c orders to the contrary' " 

Ellis was an unscrupulous man and possessed a very violent temper No sooner 
was his letter received than the Calcutta authorities in a letter, dated Fort 'William, 
1 6th October, 1762 , wrote to him 

"This instant we have received your letter of the 7th » and inclose a letter from the President to 
the Nabob, on the subject of your complaint, and hope it will be effectual in removing all interruption 
in the Company's business — But, at all events, as we have it sufficiently in our power to procure 
satisfaction for any injury that may be done to the interests of our employers, you are on no account 
to make use of force, without our express directions you do not mention, in your letter, that you 
made any application to the Nabob to put a stop to the difficulties you represent, and which 
certainly you ought to have done, when you was informed, that the person you complain of was 
independent of the Naib of Patna » at least, is should have occurred to you, that such application 
was necessary, before you should propose to make use of force " 

Complaints were also received at Calcutta from the chiefs of the Company's 
/( factories at Lakhipur and Dacca of the English boats being stopped and duties levied 
\\ on them, which threatened to occasion an entire stoppage of their trade * 

The Nawab's officers, servants and subjects had been ill treated by the orders of 
the English traders Vansittart publishes the following letter to the Nawab from one of 
his offeers dated Backergunj, May 25 , 1762 

"My instructions which I brought here were, that in case any Europeans or their servants 
committed any disorders, they were to be sent to Calcutta, Notwithstanding the rigour of 

these orders, I have ever made it my business to endeavour, by gentle means, to persuade the 
gentlemen s gomasthas here to act in a peaceable manner , which, although repeated several times, 
has had no effect * This place was of great trade formerly, but is now brought to nothing by 
the following practices A gentlemaa sends a gomastah here to buy or sell He immediately looks 
upon himself as sufficient to force every inhabitant, cither to buy his goods or sell him theirs, and 
on refusal, (m case of non-capacity) a flogging or confinement immediately ensues This is not 
sufficient even when willing, but a second force is made use of, which is to engross the different 
branches of trade to themselves, and not to suffer any persons to buy or sell the articles they trade 
in } and again, what things they purchase, they think the least they can do is, to take them 
for a considerable deal less than another merchant, and often time refuse paying that, and my 
interfering occasions an immediate complaint" t 
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Tite enormtite from the Intjnd Trade were very flpg^gntly by 

Borke IrThls s peech on the Impeachment of ^^ ^^anCTL-ljtsting 

*^3ofnmcTcc, whkh cnikhcs every otha coontiy In the world, wns bringing BengiJ to total ralru 
The Company bi former thnea when U had rvo sovereJjiity or power In the country bod large 
privilege* under their dostnek or pe rm it | theh goods passed without payirtg duties through the country 
The servants of the Company made use of this dostuck for thdr own private trade which whHc 
k was used with oroderatloa the native government wlnkoi at In some degre e but when H got 
wholly Into private hands It was more tike robbery than trade. These traders appeared everywhere 
they ic4d at thdr own prica and forced the peopk to sell to them at thdr own prices also It 
appeared more like an army going to paiagc the people, trader pre t ence of commerce, than anything 
ebc. In vain the people claimed the protection of their own cocirtry courts. This Eogtlsh army of 
traders. In thdr march, ravaged worse than a Tartariair Corxpjcror The trade they carried on and 
wWch mere resemWed robbery than conrmtrce anticipated the icsoinccs of the tyrant, card threatened 
to leave him no materials for bnpoihion or conftsortkm. Thus this mHerable country was tom to 
pieces by the horrible rapadousncii of a double tyramry " 

^ch were the enQimltles of tbeJnlanrl Trade ln which the.Chrlstifln servants of the 
Company Indulged 

ETHTs letter the 7th Ottober 1762 as said before was forwarded to the 
Kawab whose rqjfy to It, dated Ist November was received by the Goventof on the 
8th November 1762 The Nawab wrote 

'^r whenever that gentleman [Mr Ellis] has on oppotttinity he faDs not to make complaints 
of his boslnexs. As he has found my offkxrs In no Instance faulty be has wrote to you the 
hnpettlrMrrdes and complolnti of the washermea. yoa vdl lo>ow sir that the washermen p«y no 
duties and that the aomOs have no authority to hrierrupt them, or preveut thdr washing and 
dressing the dotfas Vas thte affair really true, be would have Informed Ar/dd /fMfrox of It, and 
he would faiuncdlately have wrote to the Aumll about It but os H Is altogether without foundation 
be chose to make a f alse comptont to yo u. Do you, yoorsdf sir consWer thb affair Nevertheless 
I have sent strkt orterTlo the hajah, to write to the Aorall that be on no account ob stru c t the 
c o rrcncy of the Company s business i and that on appUcatioo from the Gomasthas of the Factory 
he afford them due M and assistance. 

Serious WBS the charge whldt the Nawab preferre d against That Englishman 

should have b<CT at once rOTOved from the chletship of thetactory at Patna. But 
perhaps ft was the polky of the Calcutta authorities to keep EUb at Patxta In order 
to provoke hostilities with the Nawab and then get a pretext to proceed against the 
^Tlasrob and bring about another rc^lutk m wfach woul d In every way be beneflda l 
-v Jo them^ 

So far the Nawab showed a stitmg desire to remain on terms of peace wHh the 
British. It was the latter who had assumed the aggressive attitude towards him. 
However Vanslttart arrd Hastings who had been Immensely benefited by the Nawab whom 
they had set up and so cortsc«]ucntly who was thdr creature, were desirous to prevent 
a rupture with him. So they prevailed on the Cbundl of which at that time only four 
members were present at Calcutta, to send them to the Nawab and endeavour to bring 
about an adjustment Accordingly they set out for Monger were they arrived on 
the 30th November 1762, Vanslttart was under the Impression that the Cound! had 
fully authorised him to settle with Mir Kasim the terms of an amicable arrangement 
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and so he entered upon the business with him In his letter of the 1st December, 
1762, re, the day following his arrival at Patna, Vansittart wrote to P Amyatt and 
the rest of the gentlemen of the Council at Fort \^ilham that he had found the Nawab 
in the disposition he wished and expected, "very desirous of having our respective preten- 
sions equitably discussed and just regulations made to prevent disputes in future 

fortnight later, that is on the 1st December, a Treaty, known as the Munger 
Treaty, xvas signed by the Nawab and by Vansittart and \^arren Hastings on the 
part of the Company This Treaty consisted of nine articles and it must be admitted 
''tfraTThe Nawab tried to be fair and just to the English Vansittart and Hastings in 
their letter of the I5th December 1762 to the Calcutta Council, enclosing a copy of 
the Munger Treaty, wrote 

"We have had many conferences with the Nawab, on the subject of the late complaints, which 
appear to have been chiefly occasioned by the private Inland trade, or the trade from place to 
place, m the country He enlarged much on the licentiousness and oppressions exercised by our 
.gomastas. He argued that the trade of those parts consisted chiefly in articles produced and 
sold in the country, from which former Nawabs had always restrained all Europeans, and to which 
he did not conceive that we would claim any right from our Firmann 

■"We agree with the Nawab in opinion, that the true intent and natural meaning of the 
Firmann granted to the Company, was to give to them and their servants a free trade, clear of all 
customs, in all articles of commerce to be imported or exported by shipping From such commerce 
a mutual benefit is derived to our country and to this j but the trade fro n place to place in the 
country, in salt, betel nut, tobacco and other commodities produced here, bringing no general benefit 
to the countrjr, but to particulars only, who had the same in their hands, we do not think the 
Firmann can be understood to include them within the privilege of the Dustuck, or to grant us a 
right to trade therein, on any other footing than the natives themselves » that is, paying the usual 
customs to the Government 5 for if we had a right therein to trade custom-free, and the natives 
must pay, it follows, no one but ourselves could carry on any trade, which we can not suppose 
the firmann intended 

"We think it would be unreasonable to desire to carry on the Inland trade upon any other 

footing than that of the merchants of the country , and that the attempting to carrj' it on free of 

customs, and with the Company s dustuck, would bring upon us an universal jealousy and ill will 
and in the end prejudice the Company's affairs as well as our own In the course of our conferences 
upon this subject, the Nawab observed, that if the English gomastas were permitted to trade in all 
parts and in all commodities custom free, as many of them now pretend, they must of course 'draw 
all the trade into their hands, and his customs would be of so little value to him, that it would 
be much more for his interest to lay trade entirely open, and collect no customs from any person 
whatever upon any kind of merchandise » which would draw a number of merchants into his 
country, and increase his revenues, by encouraging the cultivation and manufacture of a larger 

quantity of goods for sale j at the same time that (he added) it would effectually cut off the 

principal subject of disputes which had disturbed the good understanding between us > an 

object he had more than any other at heart This scheme we discouraged all in our power, 
as it would immediately render the dustuck useless, and prejudice our_honourable masters' 
business by enhancing the number of purchasers and it is an argument why we ought readily 
to consent to the regulation noxr proposed, not to risk hurting Company s interests for 

our own private advantage "* 
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^ all tiiese wortlt of vt5<k>m fell on deaf ears. Jhe Anglo-lrxllan s were 

detcTnlnetl to nrin the Indian merchaftts by drawing all the trade lirto thdr 
“fhe Naw^ had agreed that Englbh merchants should pay a duty of nine per cent 
ad mheem to him on all articles of Inland trade, su ch as salt, tobacco aj>d betel jju t 
This ms of (XPUTse, much less^than what the Indian merchant Iwd to pay Qi^ 
In his speech, March 30 1772 said 

I *TTie natives pwld fnfinftefy more— airf that tWs was no remetly to the grievance of irWdi 
'the Nabob complained.'' 

"l}ie_»dfifh — En glish ^cre not tathfted with the Treaty of Munger and th e 
concessions mad e In their f avor They protested loudly against the treaty and 
Ignoring Its terms, tried to ^rry on thdr tra de free as before. So the whole 
commerce of the Country was thrown Irrto confusion and the Nawab s finances vere 

threatened wHh ruin As he had Intimated to Vansittart and Hastings he now as a 
measure of |usUce to Ms own subjects and to prevent the Jjjeaches of the peace 
which began to occur almost every day abolished all customs In his dominions. 
Of course he had every right to do so But this step of the Nawab also greatly 
offended the selfish English merchants. The Nawab was not to blame In the least 
for be was all the tirrve willing to come to amicable arrangements wHh the English In 
his letter of 22nd February 1763 the Nawab wrote to Vansittart 

'Von write, that cortc«rnlT>g the inland Trade of thh country ( that b to say ) nit, tobacco 

betel not, dried fUh whldr being purchased In this country shall be carried for tale to other 

parts of the country a dirty of 9 per cent, was agreed between me arxd you to be paJd 
but that the phousdan and managers do not regard It bat that they svant to pat a stop 
to die whole trade tikevlie, that they demand detim cm doth, bdooglng to the Company 
having a dujtock with the Company • seal end which never sras Imown to pay duties , 

'The wfkde of the dispute h this. The merdiants ^c. whose names are e ntered Ui rny 
office, rfwBys pay dudes. Now yoa purchase goods through thetr means therefore, the 

managers to the Govemmefit tnow rrot « i | i et t> cr the goods beloog to you or the rneniairt- 

Throogh the will of God your Gornastahs and houses are everywhere i there fo re, why do 
not you purchase and sdl goods through the means of yoor own Gornastahs, and your own 
house* and If the mcrehants were to have no shore hi K, rro noUe or dispute could po«ibiy 

•rise. Goods being purchased from the m er c hants who always paid duties on the goods they 

bought and sold and now do not, b the cause of these dbpetes Therefore yoa will 
to defer trading with those mtrehanb who from former time have belonged to the Govern 
meat | then there will be no dbputes between your people and mine." 

But this was not cooiidercd good enough by the Engibh. They disapproved 

of the treaty which Vansittart had concluded wHh the Nawab Those membets of 

the Coundl who had been serving outside Calcutta (excepting those at Patna and Chittagong) 
were summoned there to concert measures and plans which had for thdr obJc<i to 
Treaty and extort further osncessloos from Mir Kashn, On the 
'Cnval^f all these Enghihmen hi Calcutta thdr proceeding* began In February and 
hated till April 1763 They were thcmscivc* the complainants ahd they gDnstItuted 
themselves hrto Judges too to sH In |udgment on the Nawi^b VTiat thdr 
lodgment was may be gathered from the following opinion o^ onc»^^atts delivered 
at Fort Vifllam Comultation 1st March 1763 He said ' 

19 
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" That by the Phirmaund and Husbul! hookums the English East India Company have art 

undoubted right to trade in any articles produced in the Indostan Empire, either for foreign 

or Inland Trade, and that Dustucks ought to be given with any articles ; and that Meer 

Mahomed Jaffer Ally Cawn, in his Treaty, has very particularly confirmed the same, for the 
provinces under the Subahdarry of Bengal 

"Secondly, that duties ought not to be paid to the country government on Salt, Betel 

Nut, Tobacco, or any articles that have a Dustuck with them 

thirdly, that Dustucks be granted with such articles for the future 

"Fourthly, that no passports or certificates should be granted to Company's servants or otliers, 
but that Salt have a dustuck with it, if the sole property of a Company's servant, but not 

to other English inhabitants 

'Fifthly, that the President, in his letter to the Nabob, has given up the privilege which 

the Company cnioycd by the Phirman and therefore he continued in the same sentiments as 

in the Consultation of the I7th January 

"Sixthly, that subjecting our English Gomastahs to the country' government would entirely 

prevent us from carrying on our trade ; nor is there any necessity for any regulations in 
those parts where we have an English factory, but in the distant parts of the provinces 
something is necessary to be established, as well as to prevent our gomastah from being 

guilty of oppressions to the country people, as to keep the officers of the government from 

behaving m the manner they have lately done , and this point can only be settled between 
the Nabob and us " 

Such was the opinion of other members of the Council and they all (excepting of 

course \^arren Hastings,) censured Vansittart for his trying to be just and fair to the 

Nawab 


* X^'hat his opponents thought of Vansittart's conduct is evident from the following extract of a 
letter to Clive, dated 26th of February 1763, written by Major Carnac 

"Mr Vansittart's interview with the Nabob, instead of removing our grievances, has occasioned 
their being exceedingly multiplied, and carried beyond sufferance He, in conjunction with Mr 
Hastings, without consulting the rest of the Board, established a set of regulations, whereby a duty 
of 9 percent is laid upon all articles of inland trade without exception j and the disputes of our 
gomastahs and others in our employ are subjected to the decisions of the Nabob's officers These 
concessions are so evidently shameful and disadvantageous to us, that it is not to be conceived they 
could ever have been submitted to, except by persons who were bought into them, and, indeed, it 
IS confidently asserted, and generally believed, that Mr Vansittart got seven lacs by his visit to Mongyr 
The members of the Council then at Calcutta, passed a severe minute of censure upon the President's 
procedure and summoned the absent members, in order to devise a speedy and effectual remedy for 
the complaints received from every quarter They have been some time assembled, and have absolutely 
forbid the regulations being complied with, and have issued out orders to repel by force any insults 
that shall m future be offered, or obstructions to our trade" Malcolm's Life of Give, Vol II, p 283 
According to Vansittart {Nartative, II 272) Major Carnac wrote all the minutes recorded by 
Amyatt, the chief of the opposition m Council, and that he and Ellis were the leaders of the party 
whose object it was to force a rupture with Kasim Ah {Ibid, 233) 

Dphinstonc in his Rise of the Brihsb Power in India, p 3S2, writes that "the Calcutta Council 
ca in Major Carnac, though he was not entitled to a seat at their Board except when military 
a irs were under discussion, but who was one of the most active of the opponents to the 
in ^ measures His admission to the council had a material effect at this crisis He concurred 

V I the regulations made by the Governor were dishonourable to the council as 

g men, an ruinous to their trade and the Company s j that the issue of them by the Governor 
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In vain did Vanslttart plead for tht Nawab t he was looked upon w a hired 
pffvAffur I he majority ot the Coundl were against him- He had only one supporter 
In 'Vairen Hastings, Of course the councillors did not believe In or act upon the 
saying of thdr Master 'Do unto others'^ etc 

The Nawab did not thlnlc of employing force but he vas being provoked by the 
English to do so As Is evident from Ma|or Gjmacs letter to Give his countrymen 
vere bent upon hostilities with the Nawab Mir Kasim tried to do all that lay In 
his power to settle all the differences with the English- He wrote a letter to the 
Governor dated 26th February 1763 that 

"Three demands which I fofTnerly iwt to you I now again repeat The first ts from the beghinlng 
until now the Nailm of Bwgal correspcrvJed with the Governor of Calcutta, Jmt a* 1 have 
been acquainted with you rrry frtertd arid am now acquainted with yoo and not having a ilnglt 
word of corresportdence with the rest of the Board 

"The second h vUu, 1 formerly represented to you that the Company s trade has been fixed time 
Immemorial at this present, besides the Cornpartys trade the Gomastahs of English gentlemen have 
set op the trade of sah, tobacco dried fish timber artd maVe purchase of the country people 
with force and extortk>n, and are coutinaalfy contriving unlust disputes and wrangllngs with my 
officen I so that tire poor the inhabitants the merdianis and manufactorers of my country are 
oppressed and both yoo nrhi myself are troubled with onhist vexations. Now I say also that your 
Gomastahs are to trade as In cutom In the mcrdtandlza Imported and exported, which has been 
the practice In thh country and are to refrain from those articles of trade whldi perplex the ttvermes 
doe to tny admlnlstnticn and are a caase of disputes, and be the rain of the inhabitants and poor 
people. 

"The thhd b whether your Excelkncy s will b at all events to commit the expwee of the army 
and management of the country and hb Malesty s rcvcrrucs to me and your own gomastahs are to 
carry on those brandtes of trade which were never practised in the country > and my cot m by b to 
be oppressed under pretences of trade, and the offkm of my Government are to have no concern 
in the affahs of the administration or be allowed to say a word." 

The IcttCT of the Nawab was read at the Board on the 7th March 1763 Of 
course the Board did not accede to any one of the requests of the Nawab They 
agreed to give him 

"a fun account of what has been hitherto resolved on by the Board, In consequence of the 
Phlrraaund and other public orders of the Court, and of the subsequent treaties which have all 
been referred to and strfcdy examined and by the tenor of which the Board are detennhred to 
abkie." 

The Board at the same time resolved that, 

"Messrs Amyatt and Hay be deputed to the Nabob with full Instructions atreeaWe to the 
resolutions of Council ani that they do carry along with them a penon who shall afterwards be 
resident at the Durbar to transact such business as most necessarily occoi 


was a breach of thdr prlvflegti, and that Instructions should be sent to all the fectorfes to suspend 
acting on them. A ftlQ more dedslvu stroke was suggested by Major Camac hlmsdf i It was to call 
la an the ^sent coundHon except Mr Ellb and the chief at Chittagong, who were at too great 
a dbtance, and by thb means the persons agahiit whose proceedings Mr Vanslttart s measures had 
been directed, and who each regarded Mm as a personal enenry were brought together to Jod#* of 
hb corrdoct" 

Fourth Report, 1779, pp, 492-493. 
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The Nawab, on the receipt of the above decisions of the Board, wrote to them on 
the 22nd March 1763 

"The affair of duties is as follows — On account of the oppression of the English {’omasthns, 
there has not so much as a single farthing been collected by way of duties Nay, so far from it, 
you form collusions with some of my people and exact fines from others And many merchants who 
ought to pay customs have earned their goods duty free through your protection Upon this 
account 1 have entirely given up the collection of my duties, removed all chokey's wheresoever 
established For why should 1 subject my character to be reproached without cause, on account of 
duties?* If any one of my people shall insist upon duties 1 will severely punish him As to uhat 
you write of your grounding your rights upon the Firman and former sunnads, I have been tve enty 
or thirty years in this country and 1 am perfectly well acquainted with the nature thereof But you 
ought to remember that your gomastahs until the time of Mccr Mahamed Jaffir Cavin traded only 
in some certain articles Nay altho' I stood your friend you were unable to provide ten or twenty 
timbers from Chittagong for building, but now in my administration your gomastahs make so many 
disturbances and arc guilty of so great injuries that 1 cannot enumerate them Judge therefore from 
these circumstances who is the oppressor and who the oppressed ""j 

It can not be denied that the Nawab had just grievances against his European 
friends Messrs Vansittart and Hastings gave their opinion as follows before the 
Board on 24th March 

"It has however been determined by the majority of the Board, that we shall trade in all articles 
custom free, as well as from place to place in the country as in foreign imports and commodities for 
exportation, which resolution being declared to the Nabob he on his part has determined to take 
customs in general and lay trade entirely open We cannot think him to blame in this 
proceeding, nor do we see how he could do otherwise, for although it may be for 
our interest to determine that we will have all the trade in our hands, that we will employ 
our own people to make salt, take every article of the produce of the country' off the ground at the 
first hand, and afterwards send it which way we please, free of customs j we say, though it may 
be for our interest to make this unlimited use of our force, yet it is not to be expected the Nawmb 
Will join With us in endeavouring to deprive every merchant of the country of the means of carrying 
on their business, which must undoubtedly soon be the ease if they arc obliged to pay heavY duties, 
^d we trade in every article on the footing before mentioned Neither in our opinion could the 

awab in such circumstances collect enough to pay the expense of the chokeys, collectors, (9c , so 
t at trade would be liable to clogs and interruptions, without any benefit to the Government" 


The translator of the Seic in a footnote writes 

'The Nawab, to get rid of the persecutions of the English on their private trade, at once took 
to the bold and comprehensive expedient of publishing all over Bengal, a general abolition of all 
custom-houses, tolls, and fees j and of granting a general indiscriminate exemption to all traders 
whatsoever Could anything be fairer with regard to the English ? fjcrc the Nawab suspcct- 

^ general exemption would infallibly favour only his own subjects, who living and 

su sisting so much on a lower scale than the English, would infallibly undersell them in all the 
mar ets, and of course expel them from everywhere But this was at once guessed by the English 
of those times" , („ 459 , Calcutta reprint) 

of the Nawab being oppressed, the authorities wrote as follows — 

P positively directias you value our service, that you do immediately acquaint the Nabob, in 
^ "ame, that we disapprove of every measure which has been taken m real prejudice 

shameful ^ particularly with respect to the wronging in his revenues by a 
shameful abuse of dusticks " Court's letter, Dec, 30, 1762 
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The ccmdllon occcpUt>s Vamittart and Wancti Hastlr>^» were indignant ot thh fust 
action of the Nawab They being 

"of opinion that the Nawab as Sabah had no aothority to lake such a step % that h was done 
wHh a view to preiodlce the Company i business and coanteract the measures which the Doord had 
been taldnf for tbe welfare of trade In terKta] 

!t wa s resolved as mentioned before, to depute Amyatt and Hay to the Nawab gt 
WungCT Ni' hen the Intelligence arrived that the Kawab hod obolhhed oil Inlcmal duties 
lor two 'ixars it was further rcsolN’ed by the Council that the gentlemen whom they 
were about to depute should Insist on the Nawab s revoldng that sunnud and collecting 
duties as before. 

Amyatt and Hay were selected to proceed on deputation to the Nawab at Munger 
The Council furnished them with Instructions which, according to VansHtart^T authorised 
no negotiation or concession and confined the functions of the deputies to enforcing 
and irtshting on tbe demands already made, with the addition of some N’cry unacceptable 
articles. He refused to receive the deputation headed by Amyatt, who was his declared 
enemy The Nawab s letters as Vansittart rcmarlcs were those of a despairing man i 
and very probably he had rrtade up Hs mind to go to war with the English, for he had 
by ihh tirnc probably become convinced of the lattCTS design to force him into o quarrel 
so as to afford a pretext to depose him. If he did so he «>as not wrong , for such 
were the designs of (he Englfsh. Elphinstooc writes 

fntctUlons bad been fnrptrtecl to bhn ftooi the moment of hH •ccessicn » fib exert ions to 
Improve hb anny hb atteirpts to odl In the does of hb trwory everytWBS that hod a tendency to 
Increase hb own efflcfency was tuppossed to be des»sacd aa^ntt the Enarfah. Jfet hb conduct in 
other respects was IrrccondUWe to soch a rwtloti He carried on no Intrigues with Enropean powers 
made do o w tirres to the Marattas and was less condllatin® towards Shah Alam and Shuja a Doala 
than the Dritbh themselves deshed. He made enemies of all hb Zamlndar* and, at the abb of hb 
dispute with tbe Englbh, be undertook the dbtant and danperoos expedition to Nepal. Except hj 
prematurely acting on the agreement regardlns ontoens he conducted bhradf under Inutnuerable 
provocations with temper and forbearance, only showing as modi firmness as seemed likely to 
repress encroachment, and It was not tfll the disappointment of all hope of support from England 
arid the unqttallfkd tobrobslbn of Mr Vamittart to his enemies that be showed the least todhiatlon 
to resort to the desperate expedient of taldng op aims In hb defence. The state of hb mind b shown 
by two tetters which he wrote to the Governor some days after the deportare of the mbsloo. In 
the first, dated April II he expresses hb uneasiness at Mr Amyatt i vbh, and requesb that hb escort 
may not exceed one or two companki and to the other (April 15) he exdahns agaiost the duplldty 
of the government, which, while profcsiloi peace and friendship have sent their troops In several 
dlvblons thfoogh hllb and forests towards Hs capItaL At thb time rrot a soWicr had moved, bet he 

was prepossessed wHh the Idea that Mr Amyatt'* mission was like that of Mr Vansittart s to Mh 

Jafir and that the scene which led to hfs own elevation was abont to be repeated at hb downfall 
Bad he known the resdotlons taken by tbe Board the day before that of hb last letter (April 14) 

be wcoW have had some froend for hb ap pr tl iemtora On that day a force was ordered t6 be 

prepared for servke, and Mr EHb was warned that be ml^t expe ct orders to take possession of the 
dty of Patna.''§ 

Vhetler's forfy Pecofrfi of Bdilsfi Indh, p. 809 
t Narrative^ Voh lU pp, 12»-ia5 Set abo TlSfrd Repod tm Appendix No. 40, p,fi47 
g Rhe of t£t BcititS pover In India, pp, 890-891 
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Mir Kasim after all consented to receive the deputation So on the I5th May, 
Amyatt and Hay had an interview with him at Munger This was more or less a 
ceremonial visit But ten days later, the deputies presented their demands in 
writing 

"They were eleven in number, and included a written recognition of the Council's decision about 
customs and agents, a reimposition of the duties on the Nabob's subjects, compensation to all who 
had suffered by the interference with the English trade, punishment of the Nabob's officers, and many 
other unpalatable articles, all couched in the most peremptory language "* * * § 

Of course, no prince possessing any sense of self-respect could have acceded to 
these demands But to compel the Nawab's compliance, the English were prepanng to 
appeal to force They had already warned Elhs to attack and capture Patna And 
they. It seems, also sent a supply of arms laden in boats to Patna The arrival of 
these bo^tSt.^tMunger alarmed the Nawab and he very properly ordered his men to 
detain them ]\/he^ he news of the detention of these boats reached Calcutta, the 
councillors met and wrote to the Nawab that his conduct was a declaration of war 
Amyatt and Hay were instructed to return to Calcutta and Ellis was directed to assault 
and capture Patna The Nawab opened negotiations with Shuja-ud-daula, the ruler of 
Oudh, and had his troops disciplined by Armenian officers According to his orders 
from Calcutta, Ellis surprised and carried Patna by escalade on the night of the 
24th June. Amyatt was permitted to return to Calcutta, but Hay was kept as a hostage 
at Munger The Nawab was incensed at the conduct of Elhs, and he, not without 
some justification, ordered the massacre of all the English in his dominions 
Under the Armenian officer Marcar the Nawab sent troops to Patna to drive out 
Ellis and the English force from that place Marcar succeeded in his expedition Patna 
was recovered Elhs and other Europeans were brought captives to Munger t 

Amyatt had been permitted to leave Munger, but it seems that he was waylaid and 
killed near Kasimbazar From the records it is not certain whether his murder was 
premeditated or merely accidental § 


* ^Ibid , p 393 

t Seir^ul MutafJierm, ii, pp 467 ct seq (Calcutta reprint of 1903) See also Long's Selections, 

page 327 


§ See Seir, Vo\, 11, p 476 (Footnote by the translator of the Scir, Calcutta reprint) 

'The Nawab's order being to send Amyatt with his retinue to Monghyr, Mahomed Taky-ghan 
betook himself to the following expedient, to execute the commission with ease, and without tumult 
Being then encamped on the Bagraty, between Murshidabad and Cassimbazar, as soon as the boats 
were descried, he sent his fnend and steward, Aga-aaly-toork, to invite Amyatt to an entertainment 
nyatt excused himself, and continued pushing in the middle of the stream Another message was 
sent by a person of still greater consequence, who represented, that the entertainment being ready, 
c general would think himself aggrieved by the disappointment Amyatt, having again excused 
imself, the envoy returned , and on his landing, the boat-men were hailed from shore, and ordered 
fo ring to This order was answered by two musket-balls, and then by a volley, which being 
answered from shore, the boats were immediately boarded^ and such a scene of slaughter ensued, 
^ IS ardly to be described , as Amyatt, by his eternal instigations, as well as by his very haughty 
temper, was reputed the author of the rupture " 
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nSmlng of tKc dcatK of Amyatt the Gilcutta Board wrote a letter to Mir Kasim 
ring hh conduct and Informing him that he was dethroned from the masnad of 
. These gentlemen had a* early as 20th June determined In the event of a 
“n^turcjto relnste ^ Mh Jafar 

^ (5n the ^Ttirof Joly Issued the proclamation of war against Mir Kasim and of 
/restoration of Mir Jafar to the masnad of Bengal 'Warren Hastings and Verelst stood 
' t Katral regarding the war thinking It to be unjust. 

"'vnr"*Kaslm*s lettCT oT the 28th June 1763 was received on the 7th July at Gdcirtta 
In this letter he wrote 


“In ray heart I beUeved Mr EDH to be ray Inveterate enemy bot from his actions I now find 
be was htwardJy my friend, as appears by this step whkh he has added to the others. Lite a night 
robber he assasdted the Killa of Patna rctobed md plut>dcTcd the baiai and oD, the m e rcha n ts and 
Inhabitants of the city ravaging and slaying from the morning till the Srd pahor (afternoon) i then 1 
requested of yOa 2 or 303 frraikets laden on boats yoo wmsld not consent to it. This unhappy man 
in comeqttence of Hs inward friendship favored ore In this fray and sloughte wHh ail the muskets 
and camion of hb army and U hhnsdf relieved arrd eased from hb burden since it never was my 
desire to Irriore tftc affairs of the Company whatever loss may have been occasioned by thb unhappy 
man to myself In thb tinmilt, I pass o-zer btrt you Gentlemen most answer for any InloiY w li kJ i the 
Company's afWrs have suffered, and since you have imjaatly and cruelly ravaged the chy and destroyed 
the people and phmdcred effecu to the vjdoe of ho of rupees h becomes the jnstke of the 
Coraparry to make reparation to the poor as formerly was done for Calcutta, you Gentleracn were 
wonderful friends. Havhsg m^ a treaty to whkh you pkdged the name of Jcsbs Oirbt >*00 took 
from me a cotmtry to pay the eap en ses of yow Aiioy with the condition that your Troops should 
always attend me ar>d profTw t e my affairs. In effect kept up a force for my destroctlon since 
from thdr hands such eve nt s have proceeded. I am entirely of opinion that the Company fovoers me 
In causing to be delivered to me the rents for three years of my country Besides this for the 
vfolcnccs and oppressiorts exercised by the Ertgfbh Comastahs for several yesos past in the Terxitodet 
of the Hizomut, aid the large sums ext o rted and the losses occasioned by them. It b proper and 
lost that the Comparry make restitution at thb time. Thb b all the trouble you need to take. In 
the same manner as you took Burdwan and the other lands you must favor me In resigning them." 

The Nawab s letter was no doubt couched In sarcastic language. But the 
systematic manner In which the EnglUh had ill treated and insulted 
him, no *doubt made his temper sour Ellbs attack on Patna was unjustifiable 
and unprovoked and so there was every Justification for the tone which the Injured 
Nawab assumed towards hb quondam Englbh friends/ 


APPENDIX 

In the Introduction to Vd 111 of Cataidac of Persian Correspondence (p x.) Mnulvl 
Badnid-Dln Ahmad writes that 

"Mir Kasim t dlfflodtks were Increased by the overbearing Insolence of the Company 1 servanb 
The Company s servanb not only asserted that they were entitled to cany on pirivate trade doty free, 
but sold thb stolen prMJege to other native traders. The public revenue was thus shamefully 
defrauded But that was not iH r the Haxiat began to suspect that the EngTish were se cretl y 


Long s SeitcHofU, pp ai5 B26. 
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negotiating with the Emperor to acquire the Divam of his dominions, and so wrest the revenue 
administration of his country from his hands altogether 

■"A duty of 9 percent on the prime cost in one lump sum was imposed upon the inland trade 
of the Company's servants It had been agreed to by one of their own representatives, Henry 
Vansittart, the Governor But no sooner had Vansittart published the agreement to the Council than 
the whole body denounced it in the most vehement terms Not a pice they declared, would they 
pay on any commodity, except the duty of I'k per cent on salt, the only duty to which the Naxim 
in their opinion was entitled 'M'arrcn Hastings alone sided with the Governor in upholding the 
justice of the agreement against the clamours of blind self-interest Every attempt at conciliation 
only produced more hectoring ; every effort to obtain a fair settlement was met with obstruction, 

until at length the Nazim resolved on a bold step He abolished all duties, and so placed his 

own subjects on an equal footing with the Company s servants This was too much for his 
opponents, who at once declared war upon him 'W'llliam Ellis, Chief of Patna factor^', a hot- 
headed, nervous man with exaggerated ideas of the dangers of his own situation, captured the 
town X^'hat followed, is a matter of common history" 

Mir Kasim came to understand the perfidious character of his Christian allies He 
complained bitterly of their want of scruples and the manner in which he, his officers 
and subjects were being treated by them Justice and right were on his side, but faithless- 
ness was on that of the English The Nawab wrote to the Governor, on February' 

22 , 1763 

"that the Manias [Indian sepoys] were entertained in the Company's service to punish their 
common enemies He did not imagine that they would be sent against him The Governor's giving 
credit to the complaints of the gumasHfas, sending itlangas, and then forwarding His Excellency 
a translation of those complaints is 'shameful’ "* 

Again, in another letter bearing the same date, he wrote to the Governor that he 

"understands that a number of the [English] gentlemen intend to set up another SiibaUdar It 
IS of no consequence to His Excellency whoever succeeds him Has given 50 ladfis of rupees 
in land for the maintenance of Itlangas It is amazing that the [English] gentlemen are collecting 
troops to rum His Excellency's country Says that it is evident to cver^'one that Europeans cannot 
be trusted "T 

The Governor wrote to the Nawab, in reply to the above letter 

''The story that the English want to set up another Nazim is a fabrication of designing men 
whose wish it is to create a disturbances in the country for their prirate ends 

Of course, what the Governor wrote was not true 

In reply to the above letter, Mir Kasim again wrote to the Governor 

His Excellency regards the Governor as a just man, but in this matter he is not doing justice , 

A eumasHtafi of the Company's has therefore set His Excellency's Natb at dcnancc and yet the 
Governor will not punish him ? Laments that the Governor believes cveiy' idle tale that is 
related to him concerning His Excellency The Governor promised to punish mischief-makers Mr 
Ellis IS one. It is amazing that the Governor docs not know it "** 

But the Governor was not a just man How he was treating the Nawab and 
is subjects, IS evident from what the latter wrote to him on 5th March, 1763 

Calendar, Vol 1, p I88, No 1676 

t Ibid , p 189, No 1679 

§ Ibid, p 199, No 1683 
Ibid, p 192, No 1687 
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^^Vhcn Hb Excdlcncy vent to Bdisr Bcnftl betas left without a rukr every vQtsse and dbtrtct 
tn that province was rotoed throoth the oppresston of the Ei>sn3h the tubfccts of the ^nfar 
were deprived of their dally bread, and the coOecUon of the revenoe* was entheiy ttopped so that 
Hb Ewrdlency lost nearly a crore of rupees, Vhen the Govtnror was at Monghyr be promised 
to settle all disputes between the SatHor and the Company But oo hfa retom to Catatta, he sent 
troops to carry on the Comparry' s bosfoess by force, Hts Excdteocy s offtcen are beaten artd 
chastised If they dare speak a word. Hts Exedteney has not for these diree yean received a 
stnjte coin or artide from the English, and yet fines ai>d penalties are being levied upon the officers 
of the Sar^ar"* 

The treatment meted out to Idm by hb European friends exhausted the patience of 
Mir Kasim. He wrote to the Goven>or on the lAth March 1763 

"it Is only for friendship s sake that Hb Excdlency has put op with everythfog Now that he B 
being Insoked by Servants and people of no character Ms patteoce b qatte exhausted. One may 
by aQ roeans be friendly to one man, but, to be dependent upon ten people b beyond one t power 
Has In oo way violated the agreemeot''t 

OvCT and over a^afn the Mawab complained of the conduct of EJIls whom he 
called a 'miscfrfcf rTwnger* and asked the Governor to punUh hfm. But the Nawab 
was biondy told by die Goverrror In hb letter dated I7th March 1763 that he 

"doa rvot believe In atty of the charges laid against Mr kOb. Requirts proob of what Hb 
Excelleacy advaaces. The said gerttlertiaa parades and mar ches troops i^out in order to protect the 
Company s buslrkess." § 

The Nawab was quite dbgusted wtth the conduct of the Governor and other 

members of the CoundL Thdr Irrtentions were now quite evident to hint The Enjlbh 
did fKJt hold treaties more binding than waste paper He wrote to the Governor on 
2CHh Match 1763 

"Hb Excellency never geb arrythbrg by coBectmg duties. Moreover they are the came of 

endless dbpotes between him and the Company Has therefore put an entire stop to coTlecting 
them. Has not rcatbed ■ single tarthlng oo accou nt of the customs wfaQe the rents have 

been paid (o the sepoys. The person spHo U to be chosen as Ms successor wDI raake good those 
tosses. .Sends back the agreement recently coisdoded be t w ee n the Governor and Hb Excellency 
If the oW treaty has not been of any use to him, a new one cannot. Vfft send the old treaty abo 
if the Governor so desires.*' ** 

Agahr or> the 22nd March 1763 the Nawab wrote to the Governor 
‘Tlte Engibh have combined with some of Hb ExccOcncys people and taken penalties frool 
others. Jdr EJDs b losing t»o opportunity of bringing about a rupture. It b the en st o m of the 

Europeans to drangc their chief every three years. Hb Exc»fler>cy has been hr office for nearly three 

years. The Eirglbh want to have a charrge now and are cresUing those dbtmbarKa wtth a view 
of provoking Hb Excriicney Into some rash act and so finding an otcuse for deposing Um." tt 

The Ervjlbh were preparing for war with the Nawab but they wanted time i and hence 
they tried to lull hb suspicions by protestation that "they earnestly desire to prevent such an 

fbict, p, 194, Mo. 1695 
t Ibid. p. 199 No 1707 
8 Ibid, p, 2m, No. 1716. 
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event happening, they tire sending Amyatt and Hay to negotiate a new treaty 
with His Excellency"* 

And again on 1st April 1763 , the Governor wrote to the Nawab, that "the 
Council are willing to accede to his just demands" f 

The Navyab was no longer to be soothed with the smooth promises and fair words 
of the Governor The Governor was wrath with the Nawab for calling the members 
of the Council '‘'servants" and "men of low character" In justification of his making 
use of those expressions, the Nawab wrote to the Governor, on 2nd April, 1763 

•"With regard to his catling the gentlemen of the Council 'servants and 'men of low character,' 
asks the Governor to consider whether such people as arc sending sepoys to seize the officers of 
the Sarkac and are creating disturbances, are of low character or not " § 

In the samt letter he alsd wrote that "the Governor has sent people into the country' 
and created disturbances It appears that he is not willing to help His Excellency but 
wants to set up another Nawab As to mercantile affairs. His Excellency has relinquished 
everything, and there remains nothing for Mr Amyatt to negotiate The question of 
the revenues can be settled with His Excellency's successor" 

The Nawab was fully justified to write to the Governor, on April 19 , 1763 , that 

"His Excellency pays the expenses of the Company's army, and the only favour shown him is 
that his officers are being seized and beaten It Is the English who arc ready to make war on him 
Has no objection to receiving Mr Amyatt and Mr Hay if they arc accompanied by only one or 
two companies of sepoys Remarks that on one side the Governor is taking violent measures , while 
on the other, he is sending a deputation to confer with His Exccllcnc>' A conference attended 
with such violences was never heard of in any country' As to the Governor's saying that besides 
the articles of customs, the orders lately issued by His Excellency arc not consistent with the 
Compan/s rights and privileges. His Excellency wants to know if he is an amil or a wadafidar, 
or a Zamindar Or a Gumastab, or a Mufsaddi, that he cannot issue orders about anything excepting 
the customs"** 


The English were bent upon forcing a new treaty on the Nawab Regarding this 
he wrote to the Governor , 

"To make a new treaty every year is contrary to rule, for the treaties of men have lives "ff 

He stated his case why his allies deposed Jafar and placed him on the masnad of 
Bengal He narrated all that he had done for the Company of English- Merchants 
He wrote 


•Tfotwithstanding that His Excellency had done so much for the Company, the English bind and 
carry away his officers, speak whatever comes into their mouths, and place guards upOn his houses 
and forts "§§ 

But his English friends to whom he wrote were not noted for the possession^ of 
any sens6 of gra titude, honour, honesty or justice and fair dealings 


* Ibid, p 204, No 1/20 
t Jbid, p 204, No 1721 

§ Ibid, p 206 

** Ibid, p 207, No 1730 
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Var bdns Inevitable, the Nawab made what preparations he could for It. He 
knew that six years previously it was the tntri^es of the English with Jagat Seth and 
others of hh family which brought disaster on Shfroi-ud-daula, It was expedient, 
therefore, to confine those Hindus so that drey might not be In a position to commit 
any mischief So he removed Jajat Seth and his brother Sarup Chand to Monger 
The Englbh had no right to complain of this procedure of the Nawab ^et the 
Governor wrote to him on April 24 1763 that 

''The Seths are men of high rank and the treatment meted out to them b extermety improper 
It b moreover a violatkra of the agreement and ttfIccU dbhonour upon Vib Excelicncy and the 
Governor—. 

'The Seths are merchants and have never Interfered in the business of the Saciar The story that 
they are in affiances with the English b utterly fabe.'^ 

In reply to the above, the Nawab wrote to dte Governor on May 9 1763 
"that he b futlfkd In having them sdeed and bronghl to Monghyr On Hb Exceflertcys accession 
to the masnad, they agreed to live with bfan and assist him in the aJfaln of the NIjamat Out 

notwi th standing that be repeatedly sent them Imrltadons they refused to come, pot o stop to thdr 

own boiocss, threw the affairs of the NUamot into atter confusion and treated Mm as an enemy " 

Then in a postscript In fils own hand he added — 

"The treaty does r>ot allow the En^bh to ht t er f m on behalf of the dependants of the Sarltar 
trtd yet they do H.* t 

The Nawab after all received Amyatt and Hay who delivered a list of demands 
numbering 11 In all § On receipt of this Ibt of demands the Nawab wrote to Amyatt 
that he 

"win reply to the Company's demands frt twp or three days Dtshes in the mean time tso tmplcasairt 
conv er sat i on shcaild take place between them InvHcs hhn to an entertaiTnnent or T irn cd In hb 
honour*** 

The Nawab exhibited his signs of good breeding and courtly manners In Inviting the 
Envoy of the Company to an entertainment and preventing any unpleasant conversation 
taklT>g place between them. But ft did not suit the taste of that representative of the 
Company It was not improbable that the Nawab would have amicably settled the 
differences with the Company had the Envoy treated him with a Ihtk courtesy and 
tact But the tone In which he couched the reply to the Nawab s letter of Invitation 
shows him to be wanting In good breeding and manners. Amyatt s letter was dated 
May 2S 1763 ft In which he did not comply with the request of the Nawab 

After such behaviour of the Envoy the Nawab did not see his way to comply with 
any of the demands made on him by the Company The next day (i c., the 26th 
May 1763 ) after the receipt of Amyatt s letter the Nawab sent his reply to the 
Company s dcmands.§§ On receipt of the Nawab srqily Amyatt and Hay wrote to him 

Ibid^ p. HI Nos. 1745 1747 
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"Arc sorry to learn that His Excellency has not complied with a single demand of theirs 

In reply, the Nawab wrote back 

"Asks to which article he has not returned a satisfactory answer Has never impeded the 
Company's trade. Is ready to perform his agreement But if the English make new demands cver>' 
month and invent excuses for making war on him, he is without remedy Even the meanest person 
would not choose to give his good name and honour to the winds Mr Amyatt has not yet listened 
to his grievances, and is going away without settling anything " f 

On June 2, 1763, the Nawab wrote to the Governor , 

'jThc Company's demands arc unreasonable and contrary to former treaties Desires that 
the English troops at Patna may either be recalled to Calcutta or stationed at Monghyr, else he 
will relinquish the Nixamaf'^ § 

On June 3rd, 1763, the Nawab wrote to the Governor 

"Messrs Amyatt and Hay refuse to listen to his representations They say that instead of 
removing the troops from Patna, they will reinforce them, and that if the Nawab wants war, the 
English are ready Is desirous of coming to terms with the English, but cannot see his vtmy 
thereto His patience is almost exhausted" * ** 

The English wanted war, and so they did not heed any of the representations of 
the Nawab. 


THE WAR WITH MIR KASIM 

The English did everything in th e ir power to cxaspcra tC-JyliL-Kasi m and provoke him 

to hostilities Butto his credit it should be said that he did nothing which w oulcLlcad 

Topi^ch of the peace with t henT He was the aggrieved party and yet he bore his 
grievances and the wrongs inflicted on him by the English with great patience. I t wa s 
the English who were the first to c ommence hostili ties and the conduct or~Elhs in 
a ttackin g Patna was quite uniustifiabie. Put now that Ellis was defeated and the 
Bntish officers and the troops under them were prisoners in the hands of Mir Kasim, 
and Amyatt had been killed, the English proclaimed their war openly against Mir Kasim 
They did not, like Ellis, any more resort to treachery'. Although the Calcutta 
Councillors were for war, Vansittart was opposed to it. The author of the Seir writes 
that at a meeting of the Council, Vansittart 

"produced a note, in which he observed, 'that Mr Ellis, with a multitude of Englishmen, officers, 
civilians, and soldiers, being in Mir Kasim's power, no doubt could be entertained, but all these 
unfortunate men would be made away with, the moment the Nawab should know for certain that 
an army had come out of Calcutta for his rum Is it not then proper and prudent, added the 
Governor, to endeavour to live upon some terms with that merciless, sanguinary man, until the 
pnsoners can be recovered out of his hands ? After which, it would be time to proceed on projects 
o war and revenge. This reasonable speech made no effect } and, as the Councillors greatly 
suspected their Governor, and thought themselves so certain of his being Mir Kasim's protector 

* /bid, p 221, No 1785 
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th*t they ascribed to artiflce and to design the temporislns polkry he bad tost now proposed, they 
rose up tn the almost violence of passion and teUng the paper on whkh Voniittart had written his 
proposal they added at the bottom of U tRat aw off tfe prisoners to a man tilled by Mir 
Gusto tfiey woatd not for a moment recedi. from titefe proposed revenge or ever come to terms 
of accommodation wfl6 fL After saying so nrodr they all pot theft name* to It " 

Vamlttart and HasUngi entered tSdr minute* of dissent t 

Major Adam* was ordered to take command of the troops and Instructed to proceed 
with caution, and leave nothing In the rear which might In any manner endanger 
the settlement 

The Kaw Ti h I P"rv command of Talcv Khan w ho was a brave 

and SToUed ofRcer but was unfortunately hampered In all his movements and proposals 
by Syed Muhamad Khan, Deputy Governor of Murshidabad. 

The troops of the Ervglhh proceeded from Calcutta and those of the Nawab from 
Manger and other place* to Murshidabad, § It Is not necessary to mention In detail 
all the fightings and sldrmhhes which took place between these two troops. The 
reader may turn with advantage to the page* of the Seir or Broonres History of the 
Bengal Army for a description of all thac fightings which ended In the defeat of the 
Nawab s troops and death of Taky KHaru From the Seir It Is also evident that there 
were tr^tor* — and the rvamc of one at least, Miria Iral Khan h mentionod — In the 
camp of Mir Kasim through whose treachery the Muhammadans were betrayed The 
English were victorious rwt so mudt by the strength of thdr swords as by means of 
the traitors whom they had raised in the camp of their enemy 

The death of his able general Taky Khan and the several reverses greatly depressed Mir 
Kasim. He resolved to make his last stand at a place called Udhoa Nala.'fl’ In choosing 


VcL (I p. 47M7P 

+ Third report, fTTB, p 659 

§ For a dooipttOTi of the Nawabs troop* *ee Droooie'* Mlstory of tfic flengo/ <4fnTx 
pp B5I seep 

** Tbm regardhtg the nrach dbpated battle of Sooty the translator of the Setr In a footnote to 
page 489 Vd 11 writes t 

‘'^evaa] offtem that bad been in the engagement, affirmed a few days after the battle, that the 
English had really been defeated at Sooty but for the bun which the engagesnent took In the end. 
But at Mtnshldabad arwl at Cakntta, the anfvertal report was that two hundred Europeans, of ail 
nations, who served the enemy t artOkry could not behold the distress of the Eoglbh without 
befog affected, ar>d that they passed all to theft tide. It was even told that they were hailed by 
the English offtcert, and asked whether they were not European* a* wdl a* themscive*.'' 

tT The author of the Seie thos describe* the placer 

“The Ooda b a iHtle deep river that comet from the hill* of RaJ*mah*l on the south and 
empties htdf hr the Gartga In a small plala covered with thorns ar>d brambles, tb banks are steep 
lofty ar>d so beset as to afford no passage anywhere but with e j treme dlffiailty If at all i and It 
was upon that Dttk river that Mccr Caslm had ordered a bridge of brick and storm work to be raised 
tome months before. He had seen arrd admired the natural s t reng th of that part, and had ordered 
a deep dftefa to be dog beyond the little river and a strong rampart or In tr er uJtnxJU to be raised 
behind It, so as that the ditch ar>d rampart might extend from the foot of the hllb down to the 
Gartga, leaving between them and the little river a soffldent plain for encamping troops. The ditch 
was deep had a wooden bridge met ft, and |o(rKd a lake and morats wiildi coming from the foot 
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tins place Mir Kasim showed his great military genius and sagacity, for he could not 
have chosen a better spot to defend himself, since nature it'^clf has strongly fortified it 
And Mir Kasim himself did all that human ingenuity could conceive or suggest to 
make this spot strong He was a capable administrator, and although lie himself never 
sought a quarrel with the English, he had been making every preparation to meet such 
an emergency, should it arise Broome in his History of the Bengal Army has 
mentioned all the steps which Mir Kasim took to reform and raise the efficiency' of 
his troops. Regarding the muskets with which Mir Kasim's troops were armed, the 
above-named author writes 

"The muskets with which the>' were armed were manufactured m the country, and from trials 
subsequently made between them and the Tower-proof arms of the Company s troops, the reader 
will be surprised to learn, that they were found superior to those of English manufacture, particularly 
in the barrels, the metal of which was of an admirable description , the flints also were of a very' 
excellent quality', composed of agates found in the Rnjmahnl Hills, and were much preferred to those 
imported " * 

There was one defect in his organization which, like poison, proved fatal to his 
cause That defect was the enlistment of Europeans in his army and placing troops under 
the command of European officers Since the day's of the early Crusaders, these 
Christians had been waging war against the Musalmans The followers of the 
Cross have wiped out the independent existence of numerous states of the Crescent 
and have placed their yoke on the necks of the followers of Muhammad. Under such 
circumstances these Christians could never be faithful to or ever scr\'C loy'ally their 
Muhammadan masters Mir Kasim unfortunately not knowing this truth had entertained 
many a European Christian in his service and this caused him the loss of his 
Subahdaree 

The position of Mir Kasim was so strong at Udhua Nala that it was impossible 
for the English to make any impression on it by all the weapons of precision and 
destruction and other military resources they had at their command For one month 
they encamped in front of it and yet they failed to do any injury' to Mir Kasim's 
intrenched garrison. It was certain that by no fair means would they be able to 
Capture Udhua Nala On the other hand, night after night the camp of the English 
was surprised by the Nawab's men, which will be presently related 

It was unfortunate that the Nawab's officers and men, deeming their position quite 


secure against any sudden attack of their enemy, failed to take those precautionary 
measures which are always taken in time of war According to the Se/r they 
trusted so much to the natural strength of that post, and to the impracticability of the enemy s 


of the hills, encompassed a great part of the intrcnchment, and greatly' contributed to its defence in 
front i so that the only passage betwixt Monghyr and Raj-mahal lay over that ditch and through 
that intrcnchment, which was fortified with a number of towers, that gave it the appearance of a 
castle Nor was it possible to go to the right, unless indeed by mounting or descending the Ganga 
ind ‘ impracticable, when there were troops to oppose such an attempt » nor 

ce to the left, unless by wading through an impassable morass, or by climbmg over the hills 
^ in consequence of such considerations as these that Mecr Gisim had beforehand ordered that 
D ^ f^ortified, considering it as fully capable to stop an enemy" Vo|I. 11, pp 491-492 

r OJ 1 
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fordot ttb passage, that tfaey became negUgent {n thdr doty | for o>ost of the ofheert that bad any 
money made It a peaetke on the beglfmlng of the night to gorge tbcmsetves vHh ^rlne, and to 
pass the remainder of H hi looking at the pcrfonnanccs of dance women or In taking them to 
thdr beds." 

Vine and 'romen ’arcie the otoJc of the ultimate dcstnictlon of these troops of Mir 
Kosltn. But there vas at least one officer fn his forces at Udhtia Nala who was not 
oddkled to dchauchery and drunkermess. The name of ihts ofHcer was Najaf Khan. Being 
of sober habits he made good use of his time and found means to harass the English 
To quote the author of the Sefr again 

*Oq reviewing often the Itrtrenchmcnt h that part which tooched to the foot of the hUb, he had 
picked an fanportont IntdHgciKe from marry of the hlghtaoders, namdy that at that particular part 
there was a ford through the take arwl morass, whkh ted safely to the EogtUh encampment Mhza 
Nahrf Khan, upon thh hitenigence, came out at aboot three odock In the morning, and falTuTg upon 
that part of the Errglbh camp (and there Mir jafer Khan had hb quarters) he occasioned so much 
tonmU and comtematlon In H, that the old Kawab fkd to hb boots and was going to drop down 
the river when the EngMi sent a body of Tafbigasto Ms assistance. On sight of these Nahrf Khan 
who had made an ample booty r e tu r n ed wHhln the fntiendunent again." t 

Nc^af Khan made such sortks on the English camp every night The English, 
onrvoyed at these sorties set obout examining from whence Majaf Khan and his men 
could possibly come out They were themselves unsuccessful In thdr attempt But 
good ludc always attended them and so It did on this occasion too Vrites the Scir 

"The path by whldr Halaf IQran used to make hh sorties had been taken do rice of by an 
English soUler who having fled from hb own ttallon, bad been long ago In Mir Cossbns strvke 
This man who aeoardlrtg to the rales of servlee amongst the English, would have been put to death 
had he fallen In thdr bai>df hal set out lo the darkoesi of the night and had gone through the 
ford, sctdtvg several marks on bis passage % and bdng ayrat out upon dry gTOurd be approached 
wHUa bearing of the ErvgTbh sentries and cried oot In the Errglish language. That he was toch a 
one and that if they would procore hb pardon he would Bnd incom to carry hb brethren over 
the IfttrenchmcHt Fortune sided with thb maa. There happened to be upon doty at that port some 
ErtgThh offlcen who recollected hh voice, and these assured hhn with a solemn oath, that hb Hfe 
would be safe and that he might cook over In foil safety Upon these oasutarKes be marched op 
to them hsforoed them of what be bad observed, md on a certain night be promised to retnrn and 
to shew them the ford. Thb Interval Vas employed by the Englbh In providing ladders and every 
requisite for an assault and escalade At the appointed time which, was about tea o dock at Mght, 
the roan made hb appearance,—." § 

On tlic nlgfit of the Ath September the English traitor In the employ of Mir Kasim 
the toWlcT who had deserted the colours of fds country once went to the camp of the 
English and conducted than along the ford to the Intrenchments within the Udhua Nala. 
Mir Kasims officers and men after dcbancHery and orgies were fast asleep when the 
English entaed thdr Intrenchments and made a "battue" of them. According to the 
English translator of the Se[c Mir Kasim lost full fifteen thousand men In that surprise 
and flight 
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Udhua Nala was the last hope of the Muhammadan Nawabs to rcfain titcir indcpcrt* 
dence and throw off the yoke of the British merchants But alas I that hope was gone 
for ever by the treachery' of a British soldier '^/hat Plasscy was to Sliirai, Udhua 
Nala proved to Mir Kasim In both the places, tlie Enshsh w'ere \ictorioiis, not by 
the valor of their arms, but by treachery and other means w'hich w'lll not bear scrutiny 
Although Mir Kasim had disciplined his army and equipped his men with the most 
recent arms, his failure m all the battles against the English is to be attributed to his 
absence from the scenes of action English historians consider this to be due to his 
want of physical courage or cowardice Bolts {Consideration on Indjan AfTairs, p 43 ), 
writes 


"And had not his ( Mccr Casim s ) subordinate commanders proved deficient m personal courage 
or even had he himself had the bravery to animate Ins troops properlj b> hv own presence m the 
field, it IS more than probable that the English Company would have been left, from that da>, 
without a single foot of ground in these provinces " 

But it seems Mir Kasim had good reasons for not hazarding his owm person in any 
engagement There is probably much truth in jthe following statement of a contemporarv' 
Englishman 

"Mir Kasim was inured to the hardships of the field j he united the gallantry’ of the soldier with 
the sagacity of the statesman j but he did not hazard his own person in any engagement where his 
officers might have made a merit of their treachery' in betraying him " * 


It was a mistake on the part of Mir Kasim to have entertained in his scr\'icc 
Europeans and Armenians, both as officers and soldiers Some instances of the manner in 
which these employees betrayed his interests have already been mentioned before The 
trust which he reposed in European and Armenian Christians W'as the cause of his rum ■) 
One of his commanders, and that too of an important arm of service, was an 
Armenian, by name Coja Gregory, called by the Mahomedan historians Gurgin 
Khan § He was a brother of Coja Petrusc, a leading Armenian merchant of 
Calcutta Coja Petruse employed all his talents and influence in tampering wnth the 
fidelity of his co-religiomsts in the service of the Nawab, and to further the 
cause of the English He himself admitted this in his letter to the President of the 
Calcutta Board Long in his /Records (p ^39) writes 


"Petrusc Aratoon or Coja Petrusc was suspected by Major Adams to have been a spy for the 
Nawab and was seized as such and ill treated » however, he vindicated his character to the 
Government His brother commanded the Artillery of the Naw'ab at Patna, and W'as subsequently 
murdered there, the Nawab suspecting him of being too friendly to the English Had he been 
alive, the massacre might have been prevented through his influence " 


The very opening sentence of the petition which this Armcmian wrote in defence 
of his loyalty ran as follows 

Transactions in India from 1756 to 1783 

t 'The recurrence of such serious disasters had rendered Mir Kasim suspicious of all his officers 

more especially of Gurgin Khan, who was reported to be in communication With the English" 
—Broome s Benml Arm^, i 388 

Reifords C^^'ission^ Seths papers on these two brothers m Vols X and XI in the Indian Historical 
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*^oth pcthtdncr be^i k*ve to obwive to this Hon’blc Board at Ouda Nolla, a place wStre 
iKe tnony bad itroofl wofVa and great forces y^soi petltkyner by dJrectkm from Major Adams 
t^rote Pro ktters to Marcan otJ Arratoon taro AnnenUn officers vho amongst others cormnaaded 
the eT>emy t forces and hrtlmated to them that as the Englhh always favored and protected the 
Ahnenlan wrtkm so the Armenians In jtatkt oeght to direct thdr steps towards the good of the 
English '' 

It 1$ quite evident then that the Navabi ganUon at Udhua Mala was betrayed by 
the foul treachery of the Armenians 

After the capture of Udhua Nala Mir Kasim fled predpltatefy to Wunger which 
he had very strongly fortified. It was from here that he wrote a letter dated 7th 
September 1765 to the Calcutta authofHIcs 

*TTi*t for these three months you have been laying waste the King's country wUh your forces 
what au th ority have you? If you are in possession of any royal tanmid for ray dlsmltslon yoa 
ot?ght to seod me either the original or a copy oi It, that havtag seen It and shown k to my 
army I may quit this country and rep^r to the presence of His Majesty Althoath 1 have In rto 
respect Intended any breach of paWk faith, yet Mr Dlls reg ar ding not Treaties or Engagements 
In violation of pnbOc faith, proceeded against me with treacbery tod night essaalts, ATI ray 
people then believed diet no peace or t o ms now rema ine d with the English, end that wherever 
they could be fotmd It was their doty to tdll them. Vhh thb opinion It was that the AnraQs of 
Moorsbedabad kUkd Mr Arayatt But U was by tno reeom agree ab le to rec that that gentleman 
should be billed. On this accoirat I write, that If you art resolved on your own authority to 
pro ce ed In thb business know for a certainty that 1 will cut off the heads of Mr CTb and the 
rest of yotrr chiefs and send them to you. 

*E*uU rwt upon the success whldt you have gabed meitfy by treacheiy and night assaults hi two 
or three places Over a Jemmadars sent by me By the wQ] of God, you shall see In what 
manner this shall be revenged and retaliated.'* 

To the above letter the President sem tbc following reply 

'^r Amyatt and Mr Hay were sent to you as ambassadors, a Utk sacred among all natkms 

vet In vtotation to that tKle you caused Mr Amyatt to be attadeed and billed on his return, after 

having given hhn yoor passport, and Mr Hey you onjostly kept as a prisoner with you. Ifou 
surrounded and attacked our Factory at Cosshnbazar and carrlei away onr gentlemen from theoCe 

prisoners In a most disgraceful manner to Mongbyr ahhough they had no concern In the war 

nor resisted your people. In like" manner In all other ports, you attacked the English agents who 
were carrying on thdr trade quietly some you Idlled and some were carried away prisoner* and 
their effeds were everywhere plundered. After these proceeding* do you aik for what reason 
Major Adaras was sent with an Army ? you know the law* of God and Man as you had 
declared you would turn the English out of the country and had proceeded as ^ as you could 
towards It, H became necessary for us to take measures for our own defence and for the care of 
our own reputation 

"To mrt prisoners of war to death b an act which will appear shocking and unlawful not only 
to Oirfftlans and Mnisulraen but to the most baibarojt Pagan* » such sentiments arc rwwhcre 
to be met wltb, but among the beasts of the forest After the battle of Ottda Nullah above a 
thousand of your offkers and men were prisoneri In the hands of Ma]of Adams, who released them 
without the least hurt or Injury" 

Tbe reply of Major Adam* to Mir Kasims letter ran as follows 

"The Eogibh having always had In view the artidei of the treaty endeavoured by padflc mea^jirts 

Vansktart s /farro/ftr III B6e^ 
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to reconcile all differences with you, till the perfidious massacre of Mr Amyatt cdnfpelled then!, 
contrary to their inclination, to declare war against you. You say it was not your intention to 
murder Mr Amyatt ')^hy then did you not punish the aggressors with the utmost seventy ? There 
are three months elapsed and nothing done, we have now by the assistance of Providence brought 
your affairs to a very low ebb It is true you have Mr Ellis and many other gentlemen in your 
power } if a hair of their heads is hurt you can have no title to mercy from the English and you 
may depend upon the utmost fury of their resentment, and that they will pursue you to the utmost 
extremity of the earth Should we unfortunately not lay hold of you the vengeance of the Almighty 
cannot fail overtaking you, if you perpetrate so horrid an act as the murder of the gentlemen in 
your custody" 

It cannot be denied that there was much force m Mir Kasim's letter , there can be 

no doubt that he was an aggrieved man and -that he had been wronged by the British 

in the most shameful manner possible. The quarrel was not of his seeking, but it was 
forced on him by the English The letter which was addressed to him by them was 
couched in language not conciliatory m tone and meant more to irritate than soothe 

one's feelings An aggressive and offensive attitude the English were the first to take 
Mr Elhs and other Englishmen who fell into Mir Kasim's hands were in reality rebels 
and not prisoners of war They were caught red-handed and deserved capital 
punishment But Mir Kasim weakened his position by not executing them as soon as 
they were captured by him, but keeping and feeding them for about three months He 
cannot be blamed for taking the precautionary measure of imprisoning all the English 
in his dominions in order to prevent their rising against him His subjects were so much 
exasperated against the English by the systematic ill-treatment they had beeri receiving 
at their hands for a number of years that they most gladly seized the opportunity and 
committed excesses against their persons and property The reply which the Calcutta 
Board and Major Adams sent to Mir Kasim's letter was calculated to exasperate him 
rather than to make him forget all his past grievances The English were conspiring 
against him From Munger he had to retreat to Patna, carrying the English prisoners 
with him So long he had not done any injury to them But now finding that the 
English treated him with studied contempt and insult, and also smelling out the 

conspiracy that they had been hatching against him, in his®' self-defence he thought of 
executing them, whether those in his service or those in captivity The first Christian 
who was executed was his Armenian general, Gurgin Khan His death is thus recorded 
in a letter of Major Adams to the Board (dated Oct 3 , 1763 ) 

had a report yesterday that Coja Gregory [Gurgm Khan] has been wounded some days 
ago by a parb of his Mogul cavalry who mutinied for want of their pay between Sovage Gurree 
and Nabob Gunge. It is just now confirmed by a hurcarra arrived from the enemy, with this 
addition that he died next day and that 40 principal people concerned were put to death upon 
t e occasion , though it was imagined that the Moguls were induced to affront and assault Coja 
regory by Cossim Ally Khan, who began to be very jealous of him on account of his good 
behaviour to the English " (Long's Selections, p 333) 

teasons for^bcing displeased with the English They 
^ treachery They were tampering with the loyalty of Mir Kasim's 
so lers Camac wrote from their camp at Colgong on the 1 9 th September, 

1763 , to Monsieur Gent.l ,n the army of M,r Kasim as follows 
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'^c arc pcnutdcd also that K most ‘have been the most absolute oecesshy onty which could 
have cofaged you In so dbhonor^le a seMce to a Christian as that of the Moors who ahrays 
treat wHh the grossest brutality those of our rett^on and Europeans when h is In tbeJr power to do 
It with tmptnrity A favorable oppcrtanlty trow offers to eaaWe you to rid yoursdf of so Irksome a 
slavery and to recoodle yourseif with our natlofv towards which you cannot deny but you have 
acted very traproperly (artd which Is now at peace witfi yours) If you can contrive means for the 
deJhery of our gentlemen from the power of Gmlm Ally Khan and will convey them to os you 
may place a firm rdhmee on the gratitude of the English and we promise you fffty thousand 
Rupees hnmediatdy " 

Mons. Gtntil who was the friend and confidant of Gurgln Khan claims In hb 
Memolrcs to have saved the lives of 5 Englishmen and one German, He represented to 
the Nawab that the men were Fctnc6 and obtained t6de release tfieou^ Que^in 
K5an the Armenian Minister of Mir Kasim, t 

Mir Kasims suspkJon of Gargln Khan was not without foundation 

In a letter to the Board (dated 8 Octr 1703) reporting the death of Gurgin Khan Major Adams 
soys '‘Cossim Ally Khan began to be very Jcaioos of hhn [Gurgin Khan] on account of his 

jiood bchaviocir to the Err|thh. I rnuit confess thb piece of news gives me some coaccm as by 
ran accouirts he behaved very well to our gentlemen And H was that only that occasioned 
him to fall urvder Kasim All Cawn s disptcasare. Had he Uveil he qjlght probably have 
assisted In cffectlirg their escape, as we bear he frtqnendy was the means of saving 
d»dr lives as well as the Setb and other prisoners.* Mons. GetrtQ, ^ friend and 
eoufldant of Gurgin Khan records la bU Memotna (pub at Paris In 1622) that the 
En^Ish had proposals made to Gurgin lOtan to leave the service of the Nawab assuring him that by 
dlls step be could save the Dfe of his brother (Khojah Petrus) whom they were carrying u a 
prisoner In tbelr CBmp.* g 

According to. the Selr the English prisoners of Mir Kashn 

'’bad contrive d , by the means of their servants 'to proarre abroad a number of muskets equal to their 
rrumber with annmudtkm sufBcfent for thetr purpose. But they did not come to bandi for Eiad 
they su cc eeded In this attempt, they were resolved to make their escape by main force i and If not 
to Idll so many men hi their own defence, as should avenge thcli death and do honoor to tbdr 
memory* •* 

Ur>der these drcumstanccs Mir Kasim was perhaps Justified In executing the Christian 
prisemen who were giving htm much unnecessary trouble. It should also be remembered 
that these Englishmen were in a sense rebels. 

The task of executing these persons was entrusted to one European soldier of 
fortune who had acquired the nickname of Sombre, or Somro according to Irrdlan 
authors. He was a German and a Protestant and afterwards married or kept the 
well known Begum Samroo of Sardhana fame. Except one Dr Fullarton r>o other 
Errgllshman was left alive, ft 

Long s detections, pp. BS2 S35. 

"The Memohes of Geoffl* by Sh Evsn Cotton. — lodlon Hbtoriel Records Commission Proedgs. 
VoL X, p. 2 a 

6 IdsL Kstorkai Records Commission Peoedfs, Vol X, p. II7 

•• itii, pp, JOJ 506. 

tt For to account of thb executioo set VoL II SCi5 , also the third Parltamentary Report, 
I77B, p. BOO (Dr Fullartoo s letter to the Board) 
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As the English advanced towards Patna, the Nawab retired towards the 
river Karamnasa, which separated his dominions from those of the 
Nawab Vazir of Oudh. He was followed up by the English and so he had at last to 
leave his territory and on 4th December crossed into the country of Shuja-ud-daula. 

Thus was closed the career as Subahdar of Bengal of Mir Kasim— a career which 
entitles him to the sympathy of all right-thinking men, because he was the victim of the 
tyranny and injustice of the English He tried hard to live on terms of peace with them, 
but they tried to fleece him more and more He had paid them 20 lakhs of rupees in 
hard cash , given them the revenues of three fertile districts of Bengal , permitted them 
to com their own siccas and allowed their circulation in his dominions without paying 
any batta on them But they were very rapacious and grasping — nothing could satisfy 
their hunger for gold They wanted to deprive him of the trade duties and subject his 
people to misery and rum by taking m their hands the whole trade of the country 
Even then he tried to come to terms with them , but they were not satisfied with those 
terms It was they who took the offensive and provoked him into hostilities As Mir 
Kasim wrote and said so often, the war was not of his own seeking but was forced on 
him by them j and if they succeeded in getting the better of him, it was not by fair 
fight, but by treachery, corruption and fraud. 


THE LAST DAYS OF MIR KASIM 

Mr Brajendranath Banerji read a paper on the last days of Mir Kasim, based on 
unpublished State Records, — at the tenth pubjic meeting of the Indian Histoncal Records 
Commission, held at Rangoon m December, 1927. The following extracts are taken from 
that paper 

Ever since Qasim's flight from the field of Buxar, the English had been tr^'ing to get him outlawed 
and driven out of every refuge They kept themselves well informed of the movements of Qasim 
Ah through the medium of Shitab Roy (Nazim of Bihar) and the Rajah of Benares Burning to 
avenge the massacre of the English prisoners at Patna, they were eager to get hold of the person of 
the cX'Nawab, and therefore they issued a proclamation that whoever would deliver Qasim Ali up 
to the English would receive from them a reward of a lakh of Rupees besides other marks of 
favour 

Qasim Ah, failing in all his attempts,— even his piteous appeals to the Nizam and the Ahmad 
Shah Abdali being of no avail — as a last resort turned towards Delhi, where he fondly hoped to 
receive the support of the Mughal Emperor 

Qasim All took up his residence outside the city of Delhi and sought for an audience with the 
Mughal Emperor, Shah Alam II But the latter was ringed round by people who were eager to 
advance their own ends by betraying the cx-Nawab to the English Majd-ud-daula, the deputy 
wazir of the Emperor, maintained a secret correspondence with Lieut-Col Cummings, then comman- 
army in Upper India GenI Clavering, the Commander-in-Chief, placed before the 
oar t e following letter from the Delhi minister — both in his own and his master's name — forwarded 
y Lieut Col Cummings, offering to deliver Qasim AIi info the hands of the English 

You, my fViend, may have heard from report that Qasim Ali Khan is arrived here with a 
^ his respect to His Majesty and of remaining at the Presence As 1 learnt that 

ng IS chiefs were displeased with him I did not introduce him, and he remains in distress 
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without the dty 1 have repeatedly wi UU» to the Kaw^ Asaf od'daula, that as Hb Excellency 
U cocnlfYQ to the Prcacoce and will be Kcompented by the cMeb whstever oieaiurcs wfH give 
pkasore and satbtadbn to tfw Englbh Iddeb recardhts Qaslm All Khan »hall be curled Into 
cxecotkn. Hb Majesty has also sakl— At the time that we resided at Allahabad, the Englbh 
•chkb pe a tkmfti os that If Qastm All Khan came Into our power we would keep him tmder 
OUT aothorfty At thb time, tn spite of prohlblttofts and In opposition to the pkasore and orders 
of bh Majesty co mmu nlotted to hbn tn repeated shaUcas sent to Interdict hhn, be b artlved.^.^ 
Such an offer could rwt bat be acceptable to the Board, who occordlojly dhected Ueut>CoL 
Omnnhits ( 8 rd Jamtary tTTQ) to accept the offer made to Mm, and to express Its ad mowfedgments 
to the Kh)g for tMs tojoen of hb Eavotrr to the Company whbh the Board coostdered as a muk of 
bb regard for the British nation and a manifest instance of hb great and bnpartial Justice. In case 
the Cortraamdlog Officer succeeded to sddrtg die person of Qashn AH he was instructed to keep 
the hero of the Patna massacre under a strong guard, pending forther orders from the Board. 

Mir Qaslm, however was ctofte alert and further some of the mlnbtcr s letters to the English 
commander were seised by hb people, which Increased bb sospldon and made hhn more cautious 
ri)out MmseU. 

Authorised by the Board at Calcutta Ucut. CoL Cmumings addressed both the Emperor of DelM 
and hb mhifater (JOtit jamiafy ITTiS) on the sobject of the sdsnrt of Qaslm AH Khan. Bat the 
Eoglbh very soon reallied that there was rto sincerity In the offer made tc) them by Wlajd-ud-daula. 
The Emperor of tWM was extremely unwHUng to betray hb old ally and co-reOglonbt to tije Eoglbh 
even though by so doing he could have proved hb devotion to the British interests. KcHher could 
that Impeamkxts monardi venture to give an tsyfon to an avowed cnenry of the English lest they 
should oo the ground of hb onfrkndllness, stop the paymetrt of the Bengal tribute, wWch was 
already in arrean. 

Eorbme turoed against Qasbn AIL Hb followert were fallhig off and the chances of a personal 
Interview with tire Emperor venred reroote. He now thought of appeatibg to the Governor GeneraTs 
sertse of Justice la order to purge htmsdf of the baputetlous thrown on hhn by others. Perhaps hb 
idea was only to fed the poise of the En^tfbh. Colonel Stibbert, the commanding officer at BUgram, 
received from Mm the follcming letter 5 — 

‘Tjurgaage b too wcaL to e xp re ss the eamcsntss of my desire to enjoy the pleasnre of a personal 
Interview with you. I shall therefore, rtot attempt K, but proceed to the principal design of thb 
address. Vhen 1 fhst heard that hb lordship and the other sardars and gentkmeo appohtted by 
the King of England for the regolatioo of the affahs of bH Hindustan (and who have sMce 
enlightened thb part of the world wtth tbdr presence) were on their patsagt the iwws thereof 
hnplred me with the utmost Joy The searcher of all hearts b witness that wherever I am I am 
conttntaljy engaged in the plearing employment of repe ati ng the prabes of the Eoglbh as well 
for the wisdom of thdr coondb as for their etroftable and friendly dbpositions. I have the 
flnoest cojTvktkm from that Justice and eqalty which ore fobercat In the character of the English 
that they wDl never deviate from the paths of ilghL 1 have do amblrion of doralnkm the atroost 
of my deshc b that the indignation which through the representations of my enemies has been 
IdndJcd In the breasb of the Eoglbh against me should be extinguished by the waters of equity 
and that regarding me who wish only for Justice as one of their friends and sincere well wbhen 
a correspondcTKe should be renewed be t w een us Let ft not be thought an ex traonfln my or 
exaggerated declaration that if..yoa wifi shew thb sraan favour to me (a depeodent on your beoe 
flceo c e, who having quitted the place of my natMty and the restdeoce of my famffy for a century 
hav% wandered ^wot the coautry In a fbriom coodftion for these twelve yean) as to bring the 


'’By advices from Colonei C u m ml ogs subsequent to the date of our last letter we have reason 
to tMolc th er e was no sincerity In the offer of Hb Majesty • Mlnbter] to dcHver up Qasfau All fOm 
but that be wrote to Cdond Commiogs mer el y to anjose Htq ." — Sentnl Seati Lttitr from Bengal 
fo fiSe Companj, dated 2 flth March I 77 H, para, W (India OflWe Records) 
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whole affair to a candid and equitable enquiry, and [if] the least crime is then proved against me, 
I will submit to lose my head as a satisfaction to my friends If you, induced by the goodness 
of your disposition, consent to oblige me by a strict enquiry into the merits and dements of my 
cause and will communicate such intention to me, 1 will send a person to you uith a particular 
detail of every circumstance from first to last ^ou my friend who arc a man of knowledge and 
experience in the world will weigh the whole in the balance of wisdom, and exert > ourself so 
effectually in my favour that I may obtain justice Dy the blessing of God I will not this time be 
wanting in the performance of the duties incumbent on me, and 1 \%ill exert myself so effectually 
for the interest of the English that great pecumaiy' advantages shall accrue to them thereof What 
can I write more ? 

N B — The address on this letter is to General Smith, Jalal-ud-din Jang Roslian-ud-daula Bahadur"* 
Colonel Stibbert did not take it upon himself to reply to the letter but submitted it to the 
consideration of the Board (6th March) 

On 8th June 1776 Hastings received from Qasim Ali a ver^' long letter congratulating him on his 
being appointed Govccnor-Gcncral, and hoping that he might now expect justice f 

To what extremities Mir Qasim, once the master of millions, was reduced, is thus described by a 
contemporary 

"Qasim All Khan, after several adt'cnturcs, and flying from one place to another, has at last taken 
up his residence at Palwal, a small town, 20 Xos from hence, on the high road from Agra to 
Delhi There in a miserable tent, surrounded by a couple of tattered walls, docs he, with a suite 
of about fifty attendants, drag on a wretched life He is scry studious to keep up the appearance 
of misery and poverty, and this to prevent any attack from robbers, great and small He has, 1 
believe, a small pension from Najaf Khan, though not openly i and he lives on that, and on some 
effects which he from time to time disposes of Part of liis time is taken up in dressing his owm 
victuals (which office he trusts to nobody else), and in his correspondence , and the rest is 
invariably dedicated to judicial astrology. By the stars docs he regulate all his conduct and he 
IS fully persuaded, that, from their influence, and from a due knowledge of it, he will be enabled, 
one day or other, to remount the masnad either of Bengal or Delhi, no matter which, with tenfold 
power and glory In that pleasing hope I shall leave him It is not improbable that before long, 
some one or other will make away with him, in expectation of plundering his ejects His brother, 
or cousin. Boo Ah Khan, is here i more, I believe, as a spy upon me and others, than for any thing 
else. However, I have kept hitherto so much on the side of indifference, that I bclic\'e he no longer 
, suspects me as he did at first So much for that hero "§ 

Qasim Ah tried once more to have an audience with the Emperor Shah Alam 11, whom he now 
petitioned as follows 

Expresses his earnest desire of presenting himself before the royal throne Says that he has been 
r^uced to misery owing to misunderstanding with the English created by the treachery' of some 
o IS own dependants Has been an exile for 12 years and in seeking refuge he has been 
stopped of all that he possessed by his treacherous servants at the instigation of Nawab Shuja-ud- 
M ^ O given an office in the Royal Court " (August 1776) 

, rjT, perhaps counted too much upon the assistance of his coreligionists— the Emperor 

e I and the Nawab of Oudh, as well as his own people, — and it broke his heart w'hcn every 


Letter from Nawab All Jah (Qasim Ah Khan) to Col Stibbert, Camp near Bcigram — Sccrcl 
Proceedings, 2nd May 1776, pp 1558-60, also p 1544 

t Abstracts of Persian Letters Received, 1776 Neither the original Persian, nor the English 
ans a ion o this letter, is available in the Persian section of the Imperial Record Office 

Letter from Major Poher at Delhi, to Colonel Ironside at Belgram, dated 22nd May 1776- 
Asiahc Annual Register, 1800, Mis Tracts, pp 34-36, 
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6oe of t)»ein reftocd to stand by hJm In hU thnc of need Thw placed Mir Qasfra All became 
aittJotB to regain tbe frkrtdsWp of the Enttlfah. 

Mir Qajltn vafoly wrote to the En«fhh, anlgnlnB a lonfl strioj of reasons why he should be tatei 
Into their favottr asaln (29tfa AoBOSt) 

Tired of IcadhtB a life of eadlc and ikk of drantnQ on a wretched odstence, Qasim All wistfully 
desired death as a wdeonse release from Ms mlsctle*. He was selied wHh q ItegoluB IHrteas which 
cnlrainated b Hs death on 7ih Jtme 1777 He thos toccteded In bafftlfTfl dl the attempts of the 
ErtgOsh to sdie hti person In order to gratify thdr revenge. The armouncemtot of hb death occurs 
In a letter from the Resident at ttte Comt of Nawib Asaf ud-danla t— 

"?ii In t efBgtoce, fust rtow received from the Court of Delhi I am Informed of the death of Qasbn 
AH Khan, the late Sobah of DavgaL who after a lingering Blness of some months, crplred the 
Tlh Instant. I do raysdf the pleasert to er>dose the Hon'We Board an ortract of the InteDlgcoce 
tranSTu ltted me." 

The paper of Intelligence tnendoned here cannot be traced. Major Poflcr however gives the 
foOowfng account of Mir Kasim s death In a letter to Colonel Ironside t 

"Qasira AH Khan h at last and buried. Hb dembe was at Delhi on the 29th of the moon 
RdjlHB-saaL thsA ts, on the 6th Jtme 1777 U h said he died In great odsov and that hb last 
shawl was sold to pay for hh wlndnf sheet The Kings people inmcdlaicly phmdcrcd all hb 
cattle artd movables, ard placed hb women and dtSdren imdcr conhnemen t j however the whole 
was given trp again at Kafaf Khan s httercesstoo, and two of hb cblldrtn are come to thh camp 
tmier Najaf Khan s protection " f 

Thus died Mir Kasim, dte last Indepet>derrt Nawds of Bengal who so to tpcaV, made the sopremc 
sacrrflce In an attempt to save the Indian merchants from Imminent rain. 

There Is ^ood reason to believe that caHy In 1776 UcuL Col Cummings Informed 
the DcJhl Minister that It was desirable In the opinion of that British officer that the 
Minister should somehow tempt Mir Kasim to the Court of the Emperor of Delhi by 
dangling before him favors of various Idrrds to be shown to him by Hb M^esty It 
bdng understood that when Mir Kasim had beerr thus ensnared to Dclfd he would be 
either put to death or kept a prisoner for life. 


Letter from Nath. MkkDeton, to the GovCnior (Jerieral and Council dated Lodtnow ilth 
June, 1777 — Secret Pro ce e d ing*, 90th June 1777 pp^ I036'57 
t Asiatic Annaal Register itCO, Mb. Tracts p 86. 
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RESTORATION OF MIR JAFAR 

The Council at Calcutta issued on the 7th July, 1763, the following proclamation 

"The Nawab Meet Mafiomed Cossim Alee Cawn having entered upon and continued acts of open 
hostility against the English nation and the interest of the English united East India Company, we, 
on their behalf are reduced to the necessity of declaring war against him and having come to a 
resolution of placing the Nawab Mir Mufiammed Jaffier Kdan Bafiadar again in the Government 
we now proclaim and acknowledge him as Subahdar of the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa j 
and further as the said Cossim Alice Caien has likewise exercised acts of violence and oppressions 
over many of the principal merchants and inhabitants of the country, to their entire rum, we do 
hereby require all manner of persons under our jurisdiction, and also invite all other officers and 

inhabitants of the country, to repair to the standard of Mir Madommed Jafficr Ca\en Baftadur, to 

assist him in defeating the designs of the said Cossim Alee Cawn, and finally establishing himself in 
the Subahdaree" 

It IS needless to point out the lies with which the above proclamation opens in its 
very first sentence. It was not Mir Kasim, but Elhs who entered upon and continued 
acts of open hostility By restoring Mir Jafar to the throne of Bengal, the English in 

a way acknowledged the wrong and injustice they had dbne him. So in all fairness 

his restoration should have been accompanied with some compensation to him for the 
losses he had been made to suffer But magnanimity and generosity arc virtues which 
the English were strangers to Nay, they restored Mir Jafar to the masoad of Bengal 

in order to extort some more concessions and money from him The terms of the new 

treaty they concluded with him were highly advantageous to them Elphinstonc 
writes 

"Although the majority treated the reinstatement of this prince as a restoration to his just rights, 
they did not scruple to impose new and severe terms upon him All the concessions made by Kasim 
All were retained, the whole of the commercial privileges claimed by the Company's servants were 
insisted on, the force to be kept up by the Nabob was limited to 6,030 horse and 12,000 foot, and 

he was to indemnify the Company and individuals for all the damage occasioned to them by the 

usurper whom their own government had set up to supplant him By a separate agreement he was 
to grant a donation of twenty-five lacks of rupees to the army and some gratification to the navy, 
which was not fixed at the time " * 

Mir Jafar was made use of as an useful tool by the English in their war with 
Mir Kasim He accompanied their army and was with them at Udhua Nala It was 
in his name that promises were made to tempt the men of Mir Kasim^s army to desert 
their prince and come to the former Nawab^s camp. 

But with all these it can be very easily surmised that Mir Jafar^s lot was not a 
happy one. His situation as the restored Nawab was much worse than it had been 
before. 


* 


Uise of ifie Britisd Power in India, p 397 
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At the time of his restoration Mir jafar Insisted on having Nandakumar as his 
Dewan, He was at that time a prisoner at Calcutta under the English. So he had to 
be set at liberty to serve Mir Jafar He served Hm very faldxfully and did all that 
lay In his power to advance his masters cause. 

Mir jafar dk! not live long to enjoy the Nawabshtp 

As said before, he was being treated nnich worse than be had been during the first 
period of his Nawabshlp He submitted to the Calcutta Board a paper containing hts 
complaints, Thh was received by the Board on the 14th September 1764 and In U 
he wrote 

"I The offiem of Colond-gunge m>d Maroogunge whkh arc newly estaWUhed ot Patna, taVe 
cv«y by force tbc merdiants bdongirtg to the Gunges of the Shear by whkh means my Gimgcs 
are desolated aod I suffer a loM of a Lac of Rerpees. It Is pfi>pCT that the oforcsald new Googes 
should be fodrldden, tint tiie Gjages of the Sirev may flourish and I may rtot suffer any lots. 

The state o( the Baddraca [Cotcherths Urto which the Government dutki we of Patna 
aod the Putchootra of Moorsheiabid (s this, that Merchants refuse to pay the customary dotleS 
tmder cover of the protection of the Engfhh Factories. Be pleased to send positive order* that they 
should pay the ontooiary duties brto the aforesaid cotchcrrics and that no protection should be 
granted to any one. 

Vbereas In Sircar Tlrfmt, aod Shear Hafypoot and Shear Samn Sc* and also (n the Bervgal 
provIfKe , the Engtish Gomastahs hold farms fn the name of factories artd give protection to the 
dependants of the Shear ( by these means my Government b weakened and the affair* of the 
country are b toi u p t e d artti prelodleed. 

"* Money bdoogfttg to the Compen/* factory H coined In the Mint at the rate of iVt per cent 
only Last year H was appointed that 10/100 Ritpect a month should be sent from the factory to 
the Mint to be coined, and that the usual duty should be paid At present very large sums are 
brou^ Into the Mhrt from the factory by the servants and dependants of the (actory tutd a duty 
Is paid according to ti\e factoty rate, whereby a heavy lo« falH upon the Sircar 

"5 The vITlagts of Dumdumira and Seebpoor and the village of Buinman>gntta with 
other villages, .—.-—the Gomastahs of Cassbubuzar factory have forcibly taken possession 
of and do not pay a cowrie Malgoorary 

^ The English GomastAs,— force Tobacco and other goods upon the Talookdan and Ryots 
whereby the country h desolated and a very heavy loss Uls upon the Sircar.. 

*7 There are people on the part of the English In the Forts of Patna and Wongbyr Sc^ 
whereby my authority Is Impaired U Is proper that the Engfhh should move out of the Forts and 
my people be cstabfbbed therein ws usual — 

The people of several ErvgllshTncn e v erywh e r e boy and sell rice and other grain lr\ the Gunge* 
and Gc4as of Bengal whereby the foufdar* and other ofBccr* are prevented from teodlng groin to 
the army— — 

*9 In Patna— .—near 40 bouses designed for the reception of •tranger* are hi the possetskm 
of several English gentlereen so that I could not have them In case I should want them for mysdf 
and my family and dependents—. 

"la The Wood Farm belonging to Poomea, which has hhherto paid a tribute of 50,000 Rupees 
a year b now in the band* of the Engfbh, and I rece i ved not a cowrie from IL whereby I soffer a 
heavy loss, and my authority b weakened—. 

*11 U any of tive servants or dependent* oftiie sUcai should seA for protection from the 
Er>gUsh, let It be enacted that tw pa»on shall give protection to the dependent* of the sircar or 
recommend the servant*. 

*li. "The Sepoys who art sent from the factories Into tfiffcrtirt part* of the country In conse 
22 
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qucnce of complaints, desolate the villages and put the ryots to flight by their disorders and 
oppressions, whereby my revenues arc injured 

"13 The poo' of this country, who used always to deal in salt, bctcl-nut and tobacco, (9c, 
arc now depnved of their daily bread by the trade of the Europeans, whereby no kind of advantage 
accrues to the Company and the Government revenues arc greatly injured 

Mir Jafar formulated his complaints against the Company of Christian merchants 
under the above thirteen heads His grievances were not sentimental but real and 
substantial But as usual, the Company and their representatives in Bengal took no 
notice of them and so no redress was granted to him He gamed but little by his 
abject submissivcness, except the transmission of the title to his family 


THE COURT Ol^ DIRECTORS ON THE INLAND TRADE 

The Court of Directors had no interest in the Inland Trade and, therefore, 
they were able to pronounce their disinterested judgment on it They of course 
condemned the action of the Board It seems that the Court came to know of the 
Inland Trade from some private information The following extracts from their letters 
to Bengal sufficiently disclose their views on the subject 

The Nawab to be Informed Accordingly 

"Unwilling as wc always arc to place too much confidence in private informations, yet these arc 
too important to pass unnoticed If what is all stated is fact, it is natural to think that the Nassmb, 
tired out and disgusted with the ill-usage he has received, has taken this extraordinary measure, 
finding that his authority and government arc set at nought and trampled upon by tlic unprecedented 
behaviour of our servants and the agents employed by them in the several parts of the Nawab's 
dominions If wc arc right in our conjecture, wc positively direct, as you value our service, that you 
do immediately acquaint the Nawab, in the Company's name, that wc dissapprovc of every measure 
that has been taken in real prejudice to his authority and government, particularly with respect to 
the wronging him in his revenues by the shameful abuse of Dustucks » and you arc further to inform 
him that we look upon his and tlie Company's interest to be so connected that wc wish for 
nothing more than to have everything put on such a footing that the utmost harmony may be 
promoted and kept up between us 

Colonel Caillaud Honourably Acquitted 

"Having considered with the greatest attention every circumstance of your providings with 
respect to the allegation against Colonel Caillaud for consenting to a proposal of the late Nawmb 
Jaffiar AIi Khan to cause the Shahzada to be seized or cut off, wc arc unanimously of opinion that 
he stands honourably acquitted of any design or intention upon or against the life of that Prince 

Disapproval of every measure taken against the Nawab 

Although we have not received any letter from you since that which bore date the I4th 
February 1763, which gave us some general account of very disaggrccable altercations with the 
Nawab, yet private advices have been received which take notice that the Nawab having made 
,rei^ted complaints of the notorious abuse of Dustucks by which he lost great part of his customs, 
an having obtained no redress, he at once overset the Company's servants by declaring all goods 
custom free, so that their Dustucks arc of no use 

* 
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Au. Tiie Na^ass G[nE\A)i.cc3 to db Redressed 
* 10 order to promote this hannony yOD •re most heartHy »i>d scrkmity to tike tmder yocr 
comWcntion emy real pfcviiKe the Noirab Uys under to redress them to the ntmost of your 
poicxr and prevent such abases tn (otUTC Ai>d srith respect (o the oitkk of Dustucks in partkolar 
you are hereby posHtvefy directed to coofbe this ptMlcge as nearly os posIWe to the terms flnurted 
in the Fhmaos i and >-oa are to the Nawab all the assistance you can to rdrotatc him In the 
full power of colkctbs and recefvitiB hb reverroes which as Sobah he b Justly entitled to 

ImpatteJiT roR FuRnteR IvTmjoExcB 

are Impatient for your next advices that we may be informed of yoar proceedlncs with 
respect to thb IrepoTtant affair artd that we may fiWe you ocr scnthnents thcretipoa bi a more full 
and expfidt manner which wc hope will be before the despatch of our last letters thb season. 

Private Trade Tin* Chief Cause op au. tue Misukdersta-vdixo 
THE Navao 

'^Otk BTcat source of the dbpalcs mbcrKlerttandlnBS and diffksJrks which have occurred wHh the 
country Government, appears evidently to have taken hs tbe from the rmwarrantible and licentious 
manner of carryins on the private trade by the Compar^ys servants, thdr Gomastas Acents and 
otheni to the prejudice of the Sabah, both with respect to his authority ajKl the revenues jn^tfy doc 
to him, the dIvertInB and taking from hb rtalnral subjects the trade In the Inland parts of the country 
to which rrdther we nor arty persons whatever dependent upon os or imder our protcctloa have any 
manner of right, and cortseqnently endantertng the Company s very valuable privileges. In order 
therefore, to remedy all these disorders, we do hereby posJtlvtly orda and direct— 

All Ivlakd Trade to be Aboluiied 

That from the receipt of thb letter a Anal and effectual oxl be forthwith put to the Inland tn^ 
In salt betd not, tobaccos and In alt other artkla whatsoever produced and consomed In the 
country i and that all Europeans and other agents or Gomastas who have been c o oe erne d In soch 
trade be bmocdlately ordered down to Calcatta, and not suffered to return or be replaced as such by 
any other persons. 

Export ako Import Trade Alomc to be Duty Free 

'That as our Rrman privileges of bdng duty free arc certainly confined to the Company s export 
and Import trade only you are to have recourse to and keep sdthin, the hberty therdn stipulated 
and ®s oearty as caa possibly be done. But, as by the connivarKC of the Bengal Gownmen t 
and comtant usage, the Company s covenant servants have had the same benefit as the Company 
whh respect to thdr export ar>d bnport trade, we are willing they should enjoy the same and that 
Dustucks be granted accordingly But herdtt the most effectual care b to be taken that no excesses 
or abuses are suffered upon any account whatsoever nor Dustucks granted to any others than our 
covenant servants as aforesaid. However t>otsrithstaf¥llng any of our former orders, no writer 
b to have the benefit of the Dostock until he has served out hb full term of five years tn that 
station. Free merchanb end others are not crrtftlcd to or to have the beoeflt of the Company's 
Dustucks but are to pay the usual duties. 

All AoEitTs to be Abolished All Trade to be carried on tbrouoh 
THE CoMPAKYS FACTORIES 

"As no Agents or Gomastas are to reside on account of private trade at any of the Inland parts 
of the country all buslrtess on account of licensed private trade b to be carried on by and through 
the means of the Comparry s covenanted servants resident at the several subordinate Factorks as 
has been usuaL 

All Persons Actiho Contrary to Orders to be Dismisseo TtiE Service 

"Ve ore undo the necessity of gMng the before-going orders tn order to preserve the tran 
qunity of the cocittry and harmofry with the Nawrf) They are rather octlino than complete 
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Fortunately for Mir Kasim dbsemlons had taken place In the camp of the Enslbh. 
Many European officers and soldiers as wll as Indian Sepoys were desertins the 
G?mpanys flag and were going over to the comp of the Vazlr of the Emperor'* But 
unfortunately there wrs no statesman on the Moslem side to take advantage of these 
dissensions and thus 'rcaken the Christians. The troops of the Moslem nilcrs verc 
also unruly and ungovernable. 'Vrites the author of the t 

"Bot there sm so IHtk order and dbdpllne amongst these troops and so little 'rtre the men 
acenstomed to coormand that in the very middle of the camp they fooght against cech other Idlkd 
and murdered each other plondertd eadi other and went out a plondering and a mamrdlng wHhoot 
the least scruple or the least control No one would Inquire Into those matters % They behaved 
exactly (fte a troop of hJgfrmymen ft was not an army but a whole dty In motion 

Another blunder of the troops of the Moslem rulers consisted In the heavy baggages 
which they carried with them. An Indian army to make itself comfortable always 
carries not only articles of necessity but also those of luxury with its camp And this 
has been the cause of the disasters wfddi have befallen many an army fighting In or 
out of India. 

The war was urrdertaken with the express ob}ea of replacing Mir Kasim on the 
tnasnad of Bengal Shtrja*<Kl*dau(a wrote the folIow1r>g letter to the Governor and 
Council 

* r oT uw Nogs of /ndosfan, by exempting the EnfUs/i Corapafry from dtrtlts granting them dHTertnt 
settienMnts and factories, and assisting them (n all their affairs botowed greater Idndness and horxnjr 
upon than than either upon the country roachants. or any other Europeans Mottover of late hh 
Majesty bas gradoosly conferred on you higher titles end dignities than was proper and Jagbetrs 
ar>d other favors slfwe , notwitbtaodlng these varloos fevers wfHdi have been shown you have 
Interfered in ti>e Nogs country possessed yonrselves of districts beJongfrg to the Government 
such as B uid w an and Chlttagoog, (?c ar>d turned out and estaWbhed Nabobs at pleasure, wfihoot 
the consent of the Imperfel Court Since you have Imprisoned depcodanls upon the Court and 
exposed the government of the Nng of Kings to contempt and dbhemour since you have rtrined 
the trade of the m er ch ants of the country granted protection to the Nng i servants injured 
the revenua of the Imperial Court, arKi crushed the hihaWtants by your acts of violence and since 
yog are conthmally sentfing fresh people from Calcutta, and Invading dlfferttrt parts of the royal 
domInkKtt artd have even plundereed several villages and pergunnahs belonging tq the province of 
na£abad ■ to what on all these wrotrg proceedings be attributed, but to an absolute disregard for the 
Court and a wicked design of adzing the country for yoorselvTS 7 If you have behaved In thH manner 
In corrsequerre of your idng s coutmaods or the Company a dlrectlom be pleased to acquaint me of 
the particolan thereof that I may show a siritdrie resentment but If these disturbances have arisen 
from your own Improper desires desist from such behaviour In future Irrterfere not in the affairs of 
the government, withdraw yonrpeople from every part, and send them to your ewn country carry on 
the Company's trade as formeriy arwl cortflne youTScIvcs to cormnerdal affairs. In this case the Imptrial 
CoGft wffl more than ev« assist you In your business, and confer lb favours upon you. Send hhher 
some person of distinction as your Vakeel to Infbnn me pfoperly of all dronmtances, that 1 may 
act accordhtgly If (wWch God forbid) you are haughty and disobedient, the beads of the dhturbers 
•hall be devoured by the rword of fettke, and you wW fed the wdght of his Majesty s dhpleasore, 
which Is the type of the wrath of God i nor will any submhslota or acknowtedpneub of your 
neglect hereafter avull you as your Company have of oJd been supported by the royal fevoors. 

IbkL, B n* (Calcutta Reprint) 
t /Wii, p. 5M. 
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I have therefore wrote to you, you will act as you may think advisable j speedily send me your 
answer " 

It behoved Shuja as Vazir of the Mughal Empire to write to the English merchants 
in the tone which he adopted in the above letter No one can deny that right as 
well as law was on the side of the Emperor The English were trying to usurp his 
authority and power, and so it was necessary to tell them in the plainest language 
that they should desist from the path they were pursuing 

The English were frightened out of their wits when the Emperor and the Vazir 
with Mir Kasim invaded Behar And they had very good reasons for- being so 

According to the Seir 

"The English, meanwhile, being much diminished in number, and much fatigued by so severe a 
campaign in the very height of the rainy season, had commenced flagging Intimidated by 
Shula-ud-dowla's character for prowess, and impressed with an opinion of the bravery and number 
of his troops, they did not think themselves a match for them in the field With this notion they 
repassed the Sohon, and resolved to retire witljin the walls of Azim-abad The camp at Buxar 
was therefore raised, and they retreated with precipitation "* 

The same author has also stated the cause of the failure of the Moslem troops 
It was the misbehavior of those troops 

"Shuja-ud-dowla, with the Emperor and Mir Kasim in his company, marched on proudly and 

triumphantly j and having advanced by continual marches, he entered the province of Azimabad, where 
his troops, burning and plundering to the distance of five or six cosscs in every direction, did not leave 
a trace of population throughout all that tract of ground The poor inhabitants, whose hearts had been 
expanded on hcanng of the amval of an Emperor and a Vazir, no sooner found themselves exposed 
to every kind of insult and oppression, than they returned their heartiest thanks to the English, and 
prayed to God for their prosperity and return 5 "t 

Major Adams, the officer in command of the Company's troops, having died in 
December 1763, a few days after the defeat and expulsion of Mir Casim from Behar, 
the command of those troops devolved on Major Camac. That officer was notoriously 
hostile to Mir Kasim, It is quite conceivable that he must have strained every nerve to 
bring about his rum He must have tried to create dissensions amongst the Moslem 

chiefs and nobles attached to or in command of troops The English also intrigued with 

them The author of the Seic was perhaps the medium through whom the English were 
carrying on their intngues He writes 

"1 resolved to attach myself to the English, for whom 1 had this long while conceived an affection 
1 had even some connections with them j especially with Doctor Fullarton, Some correspondence 

had also subsisted between him and me j and it was by that means he had informed me that the 
Emperor inclined to the English party in his heart He had likewise advised me early to provide Tor 
myself and for that Prince's reaching the English camp This intelligence I imparted to my father, 
rmd I exhorted him to take the lead in an affair that would establish our family, and entitle him to 
the gratitude of that nation I added, that it was evident that so long as the Vazir continued to 
command such unruly troops, and to be at variance with his confederates, as well as to turn a deaf 
ear to every sober advice, he would not be likely to prevail against the English } that matters standing 
m such a predicament, it would be advantageous to join a nation that seemed to entertain. a 

* Ibid , Vol 11 , p 52S 
f Ibid, Vol 11 , p 528 
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vcncmtion for the ImperUl pmon, and an tndination for Ha Interest* both whkh they e3fpre»*«d 
everywhere hi tbdr correspoodaice with tne. In Rich a manner as r en dered It propa and expedient 
for that Prtoce to write to the rtikr of that nation Midi a letter a* they seemed to wish for " 

The English having Intrigued with the Emperor and presumably other leaders of the 
Moslem army it Is not driTlcult to Imagine the real cause of Shujas faJlure-t 

The rest of the story of the war b very easily told Vhen the Vanr saw that the 
good fortune of hb refugee Mir Kasim, was on the wane, he forgot the promise which 
he had made him. The author of the Selr relates the manner In which the Nawab 
VaJr of Oodh ordered the arrest of Mir Kaslm.§ That writer rightly calls the Court of 
the Oudh prince "faithless," There was an opportunity for Mir Kastm to do away with 
ShujaKud-daulah. But he did rvot tahe advantage of IL Writes the English translator 
of the Sdr Mr Raymond the Frerveh convert to Islam, that Mir Kasim had Shu)a ud*daula 
in hb power when It would have been very easy to have struck o mighty blow 

'^Ir Kuhn bdng then encamped ^>out Banarts, SAudlah rd-dooUb who had btigotd hJmsdf 
with hunting, plunged Into the Ganges to bathe, end tn the seme breath, took Into hh bead to psy 
him ■ visH. Vhh a dozen of attendant* he got Into a boat end crossed over Tbb wu a oitica] 
moment i U wu remarked by many of Mir Kassemt servants, who pointed to the opportudHy of 
making away wHh that Prince htstarrtly after which hb army destitute of a leader would soon be 
brought over I am not a moal, a ptrfidc an Injxntr answered Mir Kasim, M Stm come alone 
If 6e vfUf fic wW be no feu taf from all doabtc dcaUn^r"'** 

So the conduct of the Oudh Prince towards Mir Kasim was mean, base and 
cowardly It was easy for the English to corrupt the Moslem army for there were 
dissensions In the camp of the latter ft of which they took Immediate *idvantage 


Ibl(L, Vol II p 53i 

t The def^ of Mir Kulm and the Vailr s and the Emperor s army wu to a certain extent, caused 
by the treachery of Maharaia Kalyan Singh, son of Da)a Shltab Ral He wu In the employ of the 
Vailr but gaw Information rcgaridrag the itamber und movement of troops military resources and 
other roatten of hb employer to the officer* of (he East India Company He b not mhamed 
to write 

^om tins place (Phohrarl) hostllrties commenced and sIdrmHhes were fought bet w e ni the 
outposts of the oppoaing annles. Ral Sodbo Dam, the clerk of Mahanjah Shltab Ral who 
wu In Azlmabad at the time, came to see me at Phulererl I ulced hhn further to give assurance 

to the EngOsh ofBcbIs and Mh Mohammad Jafar Khan that I wu with them atrd wu on the 
look out to find an opportunity to turn the tide In their favour Ral Sadho Ram conveyed the 
message and returned to me Informing me that both the English and the Nawab were pleased to get 
the message of sympatiiy and hope that they fully retied on me and accepted my assurance." 
U ^ ^ O R. S VI pp I48-I40) 

I VoL II p 58*. 

•* Ibld^ p. J40 footnote 291 

tt Thus one Zein ul Abodln wrote a letter to Major Munro received In Calcntta, 22nd September 
1764 in whkh he -wrote — 

"1 have bad the honor to receive by the mean* of Ussiid Khan Bahadre your friendly letter 
expreolng your desire that I should Join you with u many aWe bodied and well mounted horsemen, 
Moguls, Tooraotes, u 1 can. 

"Sir although It b very dbhooorablc to all men partknlarly to persons of hunlly to desert 
the service they are engaged In and go over to their Master's eoeitiks, yet there are Several 
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by the manner in whicli they fot po«es‘;ion of the Fort of Rotas The author of 
the Seir, Syed Gholain Hussain Klian, to ingratiate himself with the English, pro\cd 
a traitor to his country' and managed to give tlie English the possession of that 

important fort That Moslem is not ashamed to write 

"Major Munro, a king's servant, svlio had been appointed by the Council of Cakiilta to the 
Command-in-Chicf of the English forces, was just landed at Azim-.ibad, from whence lie had wrote 
me by the channel of Doctor Fullarton 

'That if 1 could contrive to put the fortress of Rohotas m the hands of the Fnehsh, I would 
entitle myself to their friendship and gratitude' 

"Upon this intimation 1 applied to Raja Sahomul, a man who had the greatest obligations to 
our family and 1 informed him, that it was not in the nature of things that the English should 

not prevail, shortly, and shortly should not overthrow' and rum the Venr, and his confederates i 
that it was incumbent upon him therefore to examine the respective circumstances of both parties 
and to take his resolution betimes , 

The Governor of the Fort fell into the snares of the wily Moslem traitor He 

agreed to deliver it into the hands of the English under certain conditions All those 

conditions were approved of by the English and so the fort was delivered to them 
But with characteristic faithlessness they did not fulfil those conditions The injured 
Governor of Rotas wrote to Ghulam Hussain complaining of the conduct of the 
English 

"that not one of the stipulated conditions had been observed with him "* 

Shuja-ud-daula had to raise the siege of Azimabad (Patna), and returned to Bu\ar, 

where he intended to spend the rainy season Mir fjafar also returned to Calcutta 

to settle certain matters with the English It has been already said that on his 

restoration Mir Jafar had insisted on Nandkumar being made his minister The English 

had very reluctantly acceded to his request And now the English attributed all the 
blame of their failure to the intrigues and machinations of Nandkumar There W'as 
scarcity of gram and money in the Nawab's camp and this was attributed to 
Nandkumar's intrigues At a consultation held on 3rd April 1764, it \x'as recorded 
by Vansittart and others 

"And as we have had too frequent experience of this man's intriguing disposition, and arc 
certain that he has many connections in Shuja Dowla's Court, we have reason to suspect that 
he will employ these connections, at so critical a juncture as this, against our government, as a 
security for himself m all circumstances —That we cannot be too much on our guard against any 

such designs, and we should wish therefore to have liim entirely removed from the Nabob's 
service " 


circumstances which justify such a conduct m us For instance, Shuja-ul-dow'la, notw'ithstanding 
his oath upon the Koran, murdered the Nabob Mahomed Cooly Khan 

Secondly, his behavior to the Nabob Cossim Aly Khan, who was a Syed and a descendant 
of the Prophet, has been very shameful 

assisting^and supporting of such an oppressor is neither conformable to reason, nor to 
Oran, nor to the rules of any religion, and the quitting his service can reflect no dishonour 
upoji any one, either in the sight of God or man " (Long's Selections, pp 358-359) 

MutakSerin, pp 553-554 
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Tlic Enfilnh of Gikutta bore malice agdiist NancJkumar becanre he *aw throti^h 
thdr nefarioirt dcjlgns and trfed his best to safe^rd the Interests of hJs master 
ovalnst therm It Is recorded by the author of the Scic that on his retirement from 
the flovemonhip 

Qoard hb soecessort os modi as possible agahist t&H man s (Naotiloirw s) dtnaeroat cbaracter 
and endkis ir it rigoq he (Mr Vanshtart) wrote a memob open Mm ftot K bound in the form of 
a book, and kept it for ose.*^ 

It Is only necessary to mcirtlon that Major Camac, who was with Mir Jafar In 
the field did not conskler the Nawab to be hrfluenetd by Namfleumar but one 
Roy Du{ab,\ So the suspicion against NaiKllaimar seems to have been III founded § 

The Nawab was rraturally anxious to nesotlate whh the Emperor and Shoja-od-daula. 
This conduct of the Kawab was even defended by Major Camac, who In his letter 
dated 5th June 1764 wrote to the Calcutta Committee that It was 

*Sery n*Uir*l Habob shotrtd be very deshoos of hokDnfl the Kawmit by vfrtne of the Royal 
Phlrmaood the rdigfon jts well as edtfcaHon of all Mntsrimen teachiag them to rrya/d this as the 
only revnlar constituted Authority 

But this fave great of^ervee to th Calcutta Ertgluh, who had made Mir Jafar a 
puppet In their hands to serve their selfish designs, Mir Jafar was to be fleeced and 
bled and therefore drey demanded that he should immediately return to Calcutta fiom 
the front This order Mir Jafar had to obey 

The Calcutta English were r>ot also satisfied with the conduct of Major Camac 
So they were desirous of supersedlrrg him by another military offleo For this purpose 
they brought Major Munro from Bombay He arrived In Calcutta towards tite end 
of June 1764 and was at or>ce ordered to proceed to Patna to take the c o m ma nd 
of the troops where he arrived some time In the month of July He signalised hb 
arrival at Patna by blowing from the rrtouth of guns sepoys alleged to have mutinied. 
Ho Inquiry was made as to thdr grievarKes and no attempt to remove them. 

Major Munro had Instructkms to proceed against Shuja-ud-danla, prosecute the war 
with vigour and bring H to on early termfrration. It was feared that had there been 
delay In terminating the war Shuja would have received hdp from the Marathas and 
Afghans. So the battle of Buxar was fought on September 15 1764 Shuja was 
defeated with great loss. According to the translator of the flnr 

"Five or sbr tSousand men perished or were slain In the action, bet ten thousand or more stock 

VoL II p 5J7 

t Third Report, p. 578. 

§ Major Camac In his letter of the lOth May 1764 to Calcutta which was read at the 
CousoHatioii of 24th May w iot c j 

"That Sand Coomae’s late behaviour has been such as to reroove almost entirely the s mpkio o 
of Ms bdoQ cnsaflcd In treachery however fiHlty he may have been In other partknlars i that 
ever since the appearance of the enemy he has, by his master s and hb own earnest request, kept 
dose to hhn (the Major) wfaldi b a stri c t argament that he was rtot concerned hi any treasonable 
practices as he was under Ms eye, and could not of consetieience hhnself reap any advantage 
therefrom-'’ [Third Report, p STB] 

•• Ibid, p. 878. 
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in tiic mirc, or perished, in the retreat j and two years after, the to\x n of Duxrir, the fields, and tiid 
muddy shores of the river, for miles together, were beset with bones 

The day before the battle, Mir Kasim was set at liberty by Shu)a He left t(ic 
encamping ground on an elephant and was thus saved For had he fallen into the 
hands of the English, the tortures that he would have been subjected to can be very 
easily conjectured 

The English were perhaps all the time intriguing with the Emperor f So after the 
battle the Emperor separated from Shuja and encamped near the British lines 

The English tried to conclude peace with Shuja j the Nawab Vazir was required to 
deliver into their hands Mir Kasim and Somro ns terms of the peace According to 
the author of the Seir, the Emperor's minister's answer to the proposal was as follows 

"That Somro being master of a good body of troops, and such as had not broke their ranks in 
the last defeat, but had retreated in good order, the seizing that man's person would not be free 
from danger But that Mir Cassem might be arrested and if the Vezir should approve of it his 
own cndeavouis would not be wanting in that business " 

The author of the Set) informed Mir Kasim the terms on which the English agreed 
to make peace with Shuja The quondam Nawab ^f Bengal had, in order to save 
himself from the revenge of the Company's servants, to run away as fast as he could 
from the vicinity of the encampment of the Engltsh 

Mir Kasim now disappears from the pages of history, although he lived till 1777 , 
when he died qt Delhi § 

Somro also, knowing the fate that might any day befall him, left the service of 
the Oudh prince and made haste to join with his battalhon the Jats of Agra. 

As the terms on which the English consented to make peace with Shuja were not 


* Vol 11 , p 569 ( footnote ) 
t Ibid, p 571 

§ In the Introduction to the Tliird Volume of Calendar of Persian Correspondence (pp xiii el 
seq), Maulvi Badrudin Ahmad writes that the fugitive Nawab Mir Qasim in 1765 invited Ahmad Shah 
Abdali to come and help him 

"On 2nd February 1767 the Governor received a letter from Muhammad Riza Khan, informing 
him that Ahmad Shah had crossed the Attock and was 120 miles from Lahore , At this time 
Raghunath Rao, uncle to the young Peshwa Madhu Rao, was m Hindustan ravaging the country of 
the Jats 

"While the Mahrattas were following their traditional occupation of plunder and rapine, Ahmed 
Shah entered India with a large army . It is hardly possible to doubt that the rumour was true 

which said that Mir Kasim had invited him to India, and that the Shah's object was not merely to 

punish the refractory Sikhs but to restore Mir Kasim to the throne of Murshidabad In 1761 the 
conqueror had justified his invasion by his triumph over the Mahrattas What should be his object 

'd ^ hdost likely the expulsion of the English and the restoration of an 'oppressed, fugitive 

1750 ^ Sreat change had taken place in the political situation in India In 

^ h g” ^tnmadan chiefs of Hindustan were on hissidcj now the most powerful of them 

he m ^ aloof and was actually leagued with the very power whom 

the Vuir a d^th'^^g^PS tia^dc. The Shah was not prepared to meet a confederacy of the English, 

^ I s He therefore gave a curt reply to Mir Kasim, and returned to his country" 



RESTORATION OF MIR JAFAR ITO 

compiled Kdth, they pushed on and tried to carry the war Into the country of the Oudh 
pritKC, 

The English bakged the strong fortress of Chunar But drey were miserably repulsed 
They did no^ try to gain the fortress of Qrunar i so they raised the siege and 
marched on to Allahabad as they had received Intelligence of Shufa advarrdng against 
them. 

Fortunately for them Nalaf Khan whose daring deeds at Udhua Nala have already 
been rrarreted before Joined the English at this luncture, and so with his assistance, 
they succeeded In capturing the fort of Allahabad. 

Shuia also lllce Mir Kasim fkd to Bareilly where he was hospitably received by the 
Rohllla ruler But he did T>ot give up all Ideas of fighting the English. The famous 
Maratha General Mulhar Rao Holtcar with the disciplined troops under him, Joined 
Shuja at Cora In the latter s attach on the EngllsK TJre Oudh prince was expecting 
hdp from the Rohlllas but the latter did not Join hitrt. TJrere were a few skirmishes 
In which Shoja was worsted and so the whole of his dominions had to submit to the 
English. He was advHed to repair to the English camp which f>e did without any 
safe corKfoct » but he was received dtcrc In a respectful manner by General Camac, who 
Jiad again assumed the command of the troops as Major Munro had left Bengal for 
his native land Through the mediation of Shitab Roy Shuja concluded a peace with 
the English on the following terms. 

*7hst to dbdwrge the expenses of the wv Slnja ud>6oQlah would pay fifty lakbs of rupees 
to the Engfiah In the foriowlng trunfter Twenty five Uo constant and twenty five laa by 
•nlgnments upon the fature r cvc m iea of hfs country $ under »ndltlon however that any contribotlous 
whidi the English might have already raised In then shoold be deemed ports of the aislgi>cd 
cums. That the province of lUh^abad should be set apart for the sole me of the Emp er or i and 
that the dty and fortress of that name should be assigned for his residence. That a body of 
Engllsb troops shottkl remain at lUh ibad to guard the Emperor s person and that an Enstlshman 
on the part of the Eoglbh nation shoold reside at Shuja ud^doulah s court. In the quality of Vekfl 
or agent, and Mlan-dJI or go-between but without power to meddle with that Princes aflUrs. 
That after the condoslon of this treaty the friends and en emi es of one party should be deemed the 
friends and enemies of the other | "f 

Thus ended the war of Shuja with the English. They mulcted Shuja not only of a 
large amount of moitey but also of his territory The fair province of Ghazipur was 
wrested from him — a measure which was not approved of by the Directors of the East 
India Company who In thdr letter to Bengal dated 24th December 1765 wrote 

"The war having been begun agdnst Coashn Ally Khan we approve the measures you took In 
corKbctlDg It, tfTI the battle of Buxxr Bat the demand of tire Qoujcepoor country the undcrtaldog to 
conquer Sotuta Dowia’t country for the lOng, and the treaty yoc have made with him, we shall give 
OUT opinion of separatdy-.......to danaod the Qaaxtpooe country a frontier sorroonded with warlike 

People we conceive was a Measure by rro Means ader^i^te to the end proposed and absohitdy a 
contradlctJon to our repeated Directions not to extend our PoisessIoitt."§ 


Seh 11 57P. 
t ** V<?l II p. S84 

g Thhd Report, p. 862- 
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THE LAST DAyS OF MIR JAFAR 

A traitor can never be a happy creature, for he can never command respect even 
from those for whose sake he commits treachery 

Such was the case with Mir jaffar His life was altogether miserable and made 
more so by his Christian friends, under whose spell he had betrayed his co-rehgiomst 
Shiraj-ud-daula. He was used as a ladder by the English and as soon as they had 
succeeded to attain to the height of their ambition or rather selfish end, they kicked him 
off without mercy or any scruple He was made to serve their vile interests and thc>' 
made his last days very miserable The appendix to the third report on the Nature, 
State and Condition of the East India Company contains minutes of the consultations 
of the Calcutta merchants and shows how they were bent upon ill-trcating Mir Jafar* 

The indecent manner in which the English forced their demands on him hastened 
his death. This even Sir \^ilham Hunter, steeped in the traditions of the 

Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, is compelled to admit In his account of Murshidabad 
he wntes 

"His death took place in January I76S, and is said to have been hastened by the iinseenilv 
importunity with which the English at Calcutta pressed upon him their private claims to restitution " | 

The Moslem traitor in his last hours did not receive any solace and comfort from 
his own co-rehgionists, or from any Christians, whom some Muhammadans from 

interested motives arc in the habit of calling "People of the Book," but from a 

Hindu, that is, a "heathen " That heathen was the well-known Nandkumar The 
author of the Seic, a bigoted Moslem and no friend of Mir Jafar, says that that 
Moslem died a 'Gentoo" For Nandkumar brought the holy water from a Hindu 
temple and poured it down Mir Jafar's throat and also washed his body with it 


* Third report, p 306 

t Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol ix, p I9I 



CHAPTER V 

EVENTS SUCCEEDING WIR JAFATTS DEATH 

Mir Jafar dkd on 5th Frfjruary 1765 at MureNdabai But before h(< death 
VansHtart had resigned the Governorship of Bengal and sailed for hla native cotmtry 
delivering the management of Imfian affairs Into the hands of one Spencer a Bombay 
Civilian, The affairs of the Company In Bengal were not In a flourishing condition 
To put thdr affairs on a sound footing the Directors asiced Lord Olve to go out to 
IcKlla, Vanslttart did t>ot like the Idea of being superseded by Qlvc ai\d so he resigned 
before his arrival 

It durirtg the Governorship of Spencer that Mir Jafar died The treaty which 
was Imposed on that Kloslcm traitor by the English did not make any mention 
about hb successor after his death. So the English were not going to lose the 
opportuity without Improving their position In the cotmtry 

Accordlr>g to Caraccioli Munnl Begam the principal Begam of Kfir Jafar heavily 
bribed dre cNefs of the Errglhh Company In orda to secure the succession for her son 
The Coundf at Calcutta dUallowtd the claim of the minor son of Mir Jafgrs only 
legitimate oftrpring Miran and raised Najnwjd-daula, a boy of 15 to the throne.* But 
before he was recognised by the English Government of Calcutta as Nawab they 
forced a new treaty on ftim In whkh such terms were Introduced as changed the 
relation between the two Governments, The Nawab was required to appoint a nalb or 
deputy for the management of all affeirs under him and they Insisted that Muhammad 
Raza Khan who was Imown to be favorably disposed towards the Engibh should be ^ 
appointed to this office. 

Another clause of the new treaty made It obligatory on the Nawab to moke the 
election and removal of all the principal offters in the revenue department subject to 

the approval of the Government of Calcutta. The payment of five lacs for the 

malntcnamx of the Company $ army was to be axitlnucd and the Nawab bound 
himself not to keep any troops himsdf except for purposes of state and for the 

collection of the revemre. The English were also exempted from duties In all parts of the 

country 

These terms were of course not palatable to the Nawab | but his objections were of no 
avail He bad to yidd and had to pay the penalty for the treachery of hb father He 
had to sign the treaty and with It also pay presents of 20 lacs to the members of the 
Cakutta Government 

The new Nawab insisted on keepirtg Nand Knmar as hb Dewan but the English 
did not allow hhn to do so To make It an obfect lesson to the Nawab that he was 
a r>on-entity that he had no hand In the management of his own afhiin the English 

Set "The Mother of the Cemptny"" by Brajer^draiiath Banerfi — Bengo/ 1 Pati onrf Present 
Oct December 1920 . 
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removed Nand Kumar from his office at Murshidabad and brought him a prisoner to 
Calcutta. 

It was after the recognition of the new Nawab by the English that Lord Clive 
landed at Calcutta in May 1765 He had heard of the death of Mir Jafar at 
Madras, where he had touched on the voyage up to Calcutta Says \^hcclcr that 
Lord Clive 

"was delighted at the news He was anxious to introduce the new system for the government of the 
Bengal provinces, which he had unfolded to Pitt more than seven years before He would set up a 
new Nawab who should be only a cypher He would leave the administration in the hands of 
native officials The English were to be the real masters j they were to take over the revenues, 
defend the three provinces from invasion and insurrection, make war and conclude peace But the 
sovereignty of the English was to be hidden from the public eye They were to rule only in the 
name of the Nawab and under the authority of the Moghul Emperor 

"Lord Clive had no misgivings as to his new scheme He knew that there were two claimants to 
the Nawab's throne, an illegitimate son of Meer Jaffer aged twenty, and a legitimate grandson aged six 
He would place the child of six on the throne at Murshedabad He would carry out all his 
arrangements during the minority, without the possibility of any difficulty or opposition "* 

So Clive was enraged when he found himself forestalled and showed great 
indignation when he learnt that his compatriots had extorted twenty lacs of rupees from 
the new Nawab as the price for setting him on the throne of Murshidabad He seated 
himself on a moral chair and condemned the conduct of his Christian countrymen 1 
To a friend, Clive wrote 

"Alas 1 how is the English name sunk I I could not avoid paying the tributt^ of a few tears to the 
departed and lost fame of the British nation (irrecoverably so, I fear) However I do declare by that 
great Being who is the searcher of all hearts, and to whom we must be accountable, if there must 
be an hereafter, that I am come out with a mind superior to all corruption, and that 1 am determined 
to destroy those great and growing evils, or perish in the attempt " 

But when he taxed his Anglo-Indian countrymen for their corruption, they said that 
they had imitated his conduct and therefore they should not be blamed for what they 
had done Imitation is the most sincere form of flattery And so Clive should have 
congratulated himself on having so many apt pupils of his ready to emulate his 
conduct But he evidently thought that they had no business to imitate him "Don't 

you do as your parson does , is a sentence of a well-known English song He 
justified his conduct by affirming that the overthrow of Shiraj-ud-daula, and the 
e evation of Mir Jafar, had been the work of the people of Bengal themselves, the 
nglish taking part in it as mercenary allies and subordinates But according to him 
the case was different with regard to the transactions which accompanied the establish- 
ment of Najm-ud-daula on his Masnad 

The order of the Court prohibiting their servants taking any presents from the non- 

ristian no les and other persons of India was received on the 24th January 1765 
r .1 place on the 5th February, 1765 So all the English servants 

e ompany were fully acquainted with the views and sentiments of their masters 


far/y Records of Bntis/i India, 
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Vet tiiey cdulJ ndt rcsbt the temptation of enrlcfting theni»elves at the expemc of their 
non-Chrtstfan ally and openly defying the orders of thdr masters, Qlve by taldng 
them to task for thdr misbehavior made them his enemies. He did not succeed In 
making them disgorge thdr ill-gotten wealth. They resigned the service, and some of 
them returning to England set on foot sudr an agitation against Qlve that they 
succeeded In getting him Impeached, 

Qlve had been sent out to reform the abtaes of which the servants of the Company 
were guilty In canylng on their private trade. The Directors took a statesmanlike view 
of the situation when In thdr letter of the 26th of April 1765 referring to the old 
Imperial firman they wrote 

'Trades of coaimtree are understood to be (or the matoal benefit of the contracting parties 
U H then poasibk to suppose that the Court of Ddhl by conrcTring the privilege of tiadirig free 
of ostoms, could mean an untaxed trade fit the commodities of thdr own ccaintry at that period 
unpractised and untbootht of by the Englhh to the detriment of thdr rtvenucs and the rulo of 
thdr own merchants ? Ve do not find sudi a constrectlon was ever heard of till oar own servants 
first Invented It, artd afterwards supported It by violence. Ndther could It be dahned by the 
subsequent treaties srHh Meer Jaffkr or Cosshn AH srfaldi were never understood to give orw 
additional privilege of trade beyond srhat tire firman expressed. In short, the iptedoas argnme o ts 
used by those who p ret ended to set op a right to ft a»vltKt us they dkl not want jodgmcpt, bat 
virtue to withstand die t em pt atio n of suddenly amassing a great fortime, ahhough acquired by 
means Incompatible with the poice of the coontry and thdr doty to the Company 

EqwDy blameable were they who admowledglng they had no right to It and sensible of the 
fQ coosequeooes resoking from assuming H, have, oeverthdess, canted on this trade and used the 
aodtorfty of the Company to obtain by a treaty exacted by violence a sanction for a trade to 
enrich themsdvei, wfthoot the least regard ct advantage to the Company whose forcea they 
employed to protect them hr (c 

'Had this short question been put, which thdr duty ought first to have suggested Is It for the 
Interest of oar employers ?' they would not have hesitated one moment about H but this criterion 
seems never ooce to hev^ ocanred," 

Qlve had used the expression of clearirrg the "Augean stable T for he found 
corruption prevailing cvcTywhcrc In the administration of the country In hb 
letter dated 30th September 1765 he wiWe to the Directors of the East India 
Gjm parry 

'Upon my arrival I am sorry to say I found yoor aflalrs In a corxihlon so nearly desperate 
as would have alarmed any set of men whose sense of honour and duty to thdr employers, had 
not been estranged by the too eoga pursuit of tbdr own Immediate advantage. The sudden and, 
among many the unwarrantable acqnWrion of riches had Introduced hixiny In every shape, and In 
Hs most pemldoQS excess, ixaraplcs of thb sort, set by supertors, codd nof fall of bdng 

foltowed In a proportionate de g r ee , by Inferiors » the evil was contagious and spread among the 
Ovfl and Military down to the writer the ensIgR, and the free merchant— 

'Before 1 had discovered these varfous soorces of wealth, I was under gr eat astonishment to 
fiivd IndMdoals so suddenly enriched, that there was scarce a gentleman in the settlement who had 

not fixed upon a very short period for bb return to EngUrxl with affhreoce,.,- — A t the time 

of my arrival I saw nothing that bore the form or appeanmee of governm en t—,— 

your orders for the exeortioo of the Covenants were positive, aod expreuly mentioned to be 
the Resolution of a General Court of Proprietors, your servants at Ben^ however determined 
to reject them and had not the Select Co mm itt e e resolved, that the example should be first set 
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by the Council, or a suspension from your service take place, it is certain they would have remained 
unexecuted to this hour 

The army showed utter lack of discipline For wrote Clive 

"Nor were these excesses confined to your Civil servants alone , the Military Departments also 
had caught the infection, and riches, the banc of discipline, were daily promoting 

the rum of our army How much must the expectations of your army be raised, when 

they are suffered, without control, to take possession, for themselves, of the whole booty, 
donation money, and plunder, on the capture of a city ? This, I can assure you, happened 
at Benares * and, what is more surprising, the then Governor and Council, so far from 
laying in a claim to the moiety which ought to have been reserved for the Company, 

agreeable to those positive orders from the Court of Directors a few years ago, 
gave up the whole to the captors , , , 

" Every state (and such now is your Government in India) must be near its period, 

when the rage of luxury and corruption has seized upon its leaders and inhabitants 

Independency of fortune is always averse to those duties of subordination, 
which are inseparable from the life of a soldier » and in this country', if (he acquisition 

be sudden, a relaxation of discipline is more immediately the consequence" 

Regarding the refined brutality which the English practised on the Indians, 

Clive wrote 

" The sources of tyranny and oppression, which have been opened by the European 

agents acting under the authority of the Company's servants, and the numberless black 
agents and sub-agents acting also under them, will, I fear, be a lasting reproach to the 

English name in this country Ambition, success, and luxury, have, 1 find, introduced 

a new system of politics, at the severe expense of English honour, of the Company's 

faith, and even of common justice and humanity" 

it was in reply to this letter of Clive that the Court of Directors wrote 

to him in May, 1766, 

" that we think the vast fortunes acquired in the inland trade have been obtained by 

a scene of the most tyrannic and oppressive conduct that ever was known in any age or 

country 

" We have had too much occasion to remark the tyrannic and oppressive conduct of 

all European agents, who have got away from under the eye of the Presidency, and \x'c wish 
your Lordship would make it an object of your consideration, how to confine the said 
Europeans as much as possible to the Presidency, and to those subordinates where the 

largeness of the investment may require it to be conducted by covenanted servants, preferably 
to "Gomastahs " 

Clive hit upon one plan to reform the affairs of the Company and that was 

to secure all power in the hands of the British authorities at Calcutta and to 
make use of the Nawab at Murshidabad as a mere puppet This was known 

in the euphemistic language of the day as the “Dewany^^ As far baclc as 1758 Clive 

had communicated to Pitt his ideas about the Government of Bengal, and now that 

he had the opportunity he tried to carry them into effect In this he was merely 
following the example set by Dupleix, the Peshwas, the Nizam and the Nawab 
Vazir of Oudh The Mughal Emperor of Hindustan was the real sovereign of 

engal, Behar and Onssa The Nawab was his representative or Viceroy In 
t eory, he could not grant any privilege to anybody without the sanction and approval 
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of the Emperor Qlvc undcrjtooJ this vcp> well anJ so h pro c J J to thv 
Empaot for proctirinj for the Gj-npany the InvesUturc of th D wan , . . , , 

The Emperor was sUll stai’lnj at AllahabaT under th protection of the Nawah 
Vazlr of Oudh. Give had to so to that place, to have his amhiuon jratlBel. D for^ 

his return to India, the war that had bn waj d ajalntt Kasim All and the 
Nawab Vailr had been broojht to a close. It U asserted by one of the Wo.raphcis 
of Qive that the tidlnjs of his arrival Induced the Nawab Varff to sue for p-ace. 

'Olves name,” writes ReeJ Mr Glels, -•mrsna the natives was that of a man Irresistible In war 

The title wHch he hwl received hrnt the Nabob of the Carnatic, In commemoration ol Ms evpients 
on that side of the peninsulru had foPowed hhn to Hlndosun , and In Bmjal and inJ«d as tar 
as the Ihmts of-the Mojiil Empire extended Sabat Janjs tarn was evetywa.tc spread abroad 

But Qlve himself wanted peace and not war For wiitinj to General Cama on 
the 20lh of May t76S he wid 

"Ve must heartily »et absat a p'acc, for the e*p is tm o3»- b*C3Ji $3 enynnwi (no I«5 
than lO lacs per meosem dvfl and mUltaiy') that th Coatpaty maU Inevitably b undone If the 
Mahrottat or any otfvcr poim should Invade Bahar onl B apl fot It wHl then b Impossible to 
raise mothey suffldcrtt to oontfnae the war This H q very seriaas considnraJJon wrth m and will 
i make r>o doobh strike yoa In the sarne nght** 

General Gunac was at that time In Benares. Qlve set out to loin \}\m there. But 
as he had some important business to settle at MunhldabaJ he took that dty on his 
way Muhammad Rata Khan who had dlsplawd Hand Komar was oil In all at 
MorsWdabad. He was no statesman like hJ$ Hindu rival and so he was easily won 
over by the sdicmlng and deslynlnj Qfve. Throuah his instrumentality the Qiristlan 
lord succeeded in taking all the power Into hH own hands leaving the Nawab only the 
shadow 

But Qtvc was not sathited with what he had done in Murshidabad by reducing the 
Nawab to a non.eDtitY He was ambitious of procuring more power for himself ai«l 
the Company He proceeded to Benares to join Camac and also meet Shuja ud^Jaala 
who was at that time staying there. He had the first meeting with theNnwab Vazlr 
on the 2nd August At this meeting, a treaty was imposed on the Vazlr by which 
he had to surrender Allahabad and Corah and agreed to pay to the Company 
£600,000 as compensation for ocpenscs Incurred In the war 

After ratifying the treaty with the Nawab Vazlr Qlve pushed on to Allahabad 


The Governor Ver eUt wrote j 

"As the necessity of reUlnlng HI* Majesty (Sh*b Alain) under oor Inflaencc, or separating ourselves 
erttirciy from hlra H a mtxim In our fystem, and os the f o rmer seem* most probable, we tb ocld 
CBiefa! how we allow strangers to assume the management of his Council*, Orn conduct towards 
hhn I* plafn. Ve must etthcr contrive to guide bbn at a dlstmnce, or so to paHlate, that If nnsttectss 
ful he may comidcr u* as hi* protector* our pfovlnces as the place of hh refuge." 

Ac co rding to Verelst there was nrperlor advantage In the King removing to Bengnl- 
"AD things at present seem tending to the tatter and It Is an event most to be wished i but I 
had rather His Majesty shoold make the proposition than that we thould give the Invltatkm" 
Vbeeier's £arfy fiecordt, p 880. 

24 
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where, as snid before, the Mughal Emperor Sliah Alam was at tliat time staying He 
met the Emperor for the first time on the 9th August 1765 That was the occasion 
when Shah Alam tolled the death-knell of the Mughal Empire by signing the grant of 
the Dewany of Bengal, Behar and Orissa to the East India Company He could not 
see through the designs of the forger Clive, or it may be that the grant of the Dewany 
was wrested from him The latter impression must have been prevalent at that time, 
for otherwise there was no occasion for the Parliamentary Committee of I77T to make 
an enquiry about it In the Third Report fp T24) it is stated that Lord Clive was 
questioned, 

"Whether, in his opinion, the grant of the Dcwancc was really a grant from a prince, who from 
his situation at that time might be supposed capable of bestowing such concessions s or whether it 
was an instrument executed as a piece of form, which his Lordship thought it expedient to take from 
political motives " 

The answer given by Clive was an evasive one He “referred to the public records 
of the Company wherein his sentiments on that subject arc entered “ 

There can be little doubt that the grant of the Dewany was extorted from the 
Emperor Even Elphinstone, in his history of the rise of the British power in India, is 
constrained to admit that 


■'There arc few transactions in ojr Indian history more difficult to explain than this treaty On 
the one hand the practical good sense of Clive, not apt to b: influenced by theories, or alarmed by 
imaginary dangers, makes us hesitate to suppose that so great a sacrifice could be made without an 
adequate motive, while on the other, the state of opinion in India at the time, the course of previous 
events, and the result of subsequent experience, leave* us without any ground for conjecturing what 
that motive may have been " 


From Elphinstone's explanation it is not difficult to conjecture that the grant was 
obtained by playing on the fears of the Emperor, that is by fraud and show of force f 


* It has been often asked, why did not the Company assume the executive Government of Bengal 
after the battle of Plassey? 

In his "View of tde Government in Bengal" p 62, Vcrelst says that it was impossible 

at that time for the Company to have taken the management of the Dcwance into its own hands, 
for that the number of the civil servants was barely adequate to the due performance of the 
commercial business; they were quite ignorant of the genius of the people, and totally unfit for the 
work of administration " 

In 1756 HoKvell, who had been Governor of Calcutta when- Shiraj attacked that City, published 
his well-known 'Tracts,', in which he wrote to throw off the Subadary mask He said 

"Let us boldly dare to be soubahs ourselves" "Wc have nibbled at these provinces for eight 
y^^rs, and notwithstanding an immense acquisition — an immense acquision of territory and revenue — 
what benefit has resulted from our successes, to the Company ? Shall we then go on nibbling and 
nibNing at the bait, until the trap falls and crushes us ? ' 

Give had to act on the public opinion which was growing on this subject amongst his countr>'mcn 


, course it was to the interest of Clive and the English writers of Indian history to say that 

the Dewany was granted to the Company by the Moghul Emperor of his own free will and without 
any hesitation But such was not the case ; for the author of the Seic, who had a correct knowledge 
I the nature of the transaction, distinctly says that the Emperor and the Vazir 

were obliged to grant the request (that IS the Dewany), although reluctanils'' Vol 111, p9 
„r r ^ worn reluctnntl;^ shows that the grant was extorted from the Emperor by fraud and show 
^ proceeds 

nihpr ® . magnitude, as left neither pretence nor subterfuge, and which at any 

fical na nave required the sending wise ambassadors and able negotiators, as well as a 

anH . Conference with the Company and the King of England, and much negotiation 

iin for +ti<» cal” ^'nisters, was done and finished in less time than would have been taken 

up tor the sale of a jack-ass, or of a beast of burden, or of a head of cattle " 
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That the grant of the Dcwany at that {uncture vm very irtcfal to the affairs of the 
Company Is admitted by Qtve who In his letter to the Conrt of Director* dated 
Calcutta 30th September 1765 wrote 

*TT;e aMlstince whkh the ®rcat Mogul had rtaived from oar arms and treasury made him 
readOy bestow this ennt upon the Company and It b done In the most effectual manner yon can 
desire. The allowBncB for the support of the Nabobs dignity and power and the tribute to hb 
Majesty must be regularly paid i the remainder belongs to the Company Revolutions are now do 
longer to be apprehended | the means of effecting them will In future, be wanting to ambldotis 
Moisulmen i nor will yonr servanb Ovll or Mdltary be tempted to foment disturbances from 
whence can arise no benefit to themselves. RestitoUorv donatloo money &c. will be perfectly 
■hottshed, as the revemres from whence they used to Issue will be possessed by ourselves."* 

QWe Id this letter mentioned hb reasons for not imdcrtahlng the Ovll administration 
of the province*. He wrote 

"The power of tupervblrtg the province* though lodged In ns should not, however In my oplnloo 
be exerted Three times the present number ot Qvli servants would be insufficient for that purpose 
whereas. If we leave the management to die old ofRcer* of the Government, the Company need not 
be at the expeoe of one addHlonal servant and though we may suffer in the coUcctSoii yet we 
shall always be sdrle to detect aod purrish any great offenders, and shall have tome satisfaction In 
knowhfg that the corruption b not among oursclvts By thb moms abo the abuses inevitably 
•bringing from the cwtcIk of territorial authority will be effectually obviated there will still be a 
Nabob wHh an allowance snlt^k to hb digotty and the territorial jurisdiction will still be In the 
dilcts of the co un try acting under him artd the Presidency in conjundloo though the ^e^<noes will 
bdoflg to the Cempafry Beside*, were the Company t ofBctis to be tbe coIlecioTS, foreign nations 
would hnmedletely take embrage and complaints preferred to the British Court might be attended 
whh very cmbaraiilng conseeKnees. Nor can It be supposed that dthcr the French Dutch or Dano 
will acknowledge the English Company Nabob of Bengal and pay Into the hands of their servant* 
the duties upon trade or the quit rents of those dbtricts whkh they have for many years possessed 
by virtue .of the Rc^ PWrmaur»d, or by granb from former Nabobs." 

It was not from arry conjldcratioo of moderation that the East India Gwnpany at 
that time did rtot undertake the CmI administration of the provinces of Bengal Behar 
and Orissa. Sir Edward Gjlcbrookc In hi* edition of EIpHnstoncs History of 
the 'T^hc of the British power In India** *ay* that Give* 

"moderation on this important occasion has been 8 theme of teproadi from some writers on Indian 
history who hc4d that It was only necessary for him to have stretched forth hb hand aod grasped 
the dominion of Hlodostan. The pacific view* which have prevailed at hrtervab b et w een periods of 
war and cOT>qaest have accoidhig to such poUtldans only served a* foils to the errergy aod successes 
of thrir warifiae succtss orv Tbe poUcy of QWe hi loalntidnlng 8 double Government hi Bengal was 
In thb view a sham, and doomed to be reversed In a very few yean and hb forbearance In not 
presilog on after the viciorlei In Behar was weaknes*."t 

Give himself has furnished rcasorr* for hli not pressing on after the victorie* 
In Behar — reasons whkh certainly do not show that there was any forbearance 
on hh part 'V'riting to the Court of Directors on the 30th September 1765 he said 
" Considering the excesses we have of late years manlfcsttd In our conduct, the prince* 

of Indostan will not readliy Imagine u* capable of modeistion, nor can we expect they 


Third Report, 1773, p. 9W 
t p. 4+9. 
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will ever be allaclicd lo us by any oilier motive tluin R.ir Metr j.iffier, Cos^nn All',, 

the Nawab of Arcot (the best Mussalman I ever knew) Iia\c affoidcd instances sufficient 

of tlicir inclination to throw off the Enehsh superiority" 

Moderation was then a necessity —this beins dictated by policy Moreover, 

the British servants of the Company being corrupt and addicted to hisurv could not 

be trusted with the administration of the Company's affairs at a distance from the 

Presidency Clive wrote in the letter from which extracts have already been gn'cn above - 

" The regulation of the Nabob's ministry, the acquisition of the Devannee, and the 
honorable terms on vhich we have conducted a peace \%itli the Vizier of the Empire 

have placed the dignity and advantages of the English East India Company on a basis, 
more firm than our most sanguine wishes could a few months ago have suggestv-d These 
however alone will not ensure your stability, these arc but the outworks vxliich guard 
you from Vour natural enemies the natives of the countrv All is not safe Danger 
still subsists from your fomidablc enemies within , luxury, corruption, avnrii.c, rapacity, these 
have possession of your principal posts, and arc ready to betray ^otir citadel" 

'^ith such agents as those whose conduct Clive condemned in no measured 
terms it was impossible to bring large territories at that tune under the jurisdiction of the 
Company Moreover, had this been done, it might have precipitated the Enghsii into 
war with other Christian nations For in the course of the letter referred to 
above, Clive wrote 

"I have already obscrc'cd, that our acquisition will give no umbrngc to foreign nations, with 
respect to our territorial jurisdiction, so long as the present appearance of the Nabob s 
power is preserved , but 1 am convinced they will, ere long, entertain jealousies of our 
commercial superiority Public complaints have indeed been already made from both Trench 
and Dutch factories, that the dread of the English name, added to the encouragement of 

your servants at the different aurungs, has deterred the weavers from complying with their 
usual and necessary demands , and 1 am persuaded, that sooner or later, national remons- 

trances will be made on that subject Perhaps one-half of the trade being reserved to the 
English Company, and the other divided betw'ccn the French, Dutch and Danes, in such proportions 
as may be settled between their respetive commissaries, might adjust these disputes to the 
mutual satisfaction of all parties Besides, as every nation which trades to the East Indies 
constantly brings out silver, for the purchase of merchandize in return, and .as our revenues W'lll, 
for the future, enable us to furnish all our investments, without any remittance from England, 
it seems necessary that we should, in some degree, encourage the trade of others, in order 
that this country may be supplied by them with bullion, to replace the quantity we shall annually 
send to China, or to any other part of the world " 

This, then, was one of the principal motives of Clive in not pressing on after the 
victories of Bchar For this would have necessarily contracted the field of the trade 
operations. of other Christian nations and either would have precipitated a war w'lth 
them or prevented the influx of bullion of which the East India Company stood in 
urgent need, as mentioned by Clive in the letter referred to above 

After receiving the patent of the Dewany from the Emperor, Clive left Allahabad 
for Calcutta 

It is necessary here to refer to the death of the young Nawab of Murshidadad His 

death was sudden and took place under very suspicious circumstances The author of 
the Seic writes 
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'll must be roentioocd that Lxmd Qlvc, after a short stay it MurshkUbod, had Undcd in the 
garden of Suducbogh on hb way to llih ab»<E where he bad been caTiplimentcd by Nedpn-ed-dowlah 
and Mihmed reia khan who had accompanied hhn so far On Lord Gives departarc these noWc 
persons were returning to thdr paJocts when on a sodden Ncdira-ed*dowlah was assaulted by some 
sharp pdns fn hb bowels, whkh ftndlrvg n^vent at all becam so exaudating, that the yoang Niwab 
on hb alighting at hb palace, departed thb life. '* 

In a footnote, the translator adds 

I *1 was passing by the yoirog PrltKXS gate at that very time*. « The general report charges 
Mahmed rcia-khan strof>gIy'’ 

Muhammad Raia Khan wis the friend of the English and the death of the yoon^Kawab 
being so sudden and under suspWoos drcumstances It was not unreasonable to suspect 
the Englbh In general and Olvt In particular of foul play In causing the death of 
the Moslem ruler of Murshidabad- Indeed so strong was the suspicion that the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1773 had to Inquire Into this matter The rumour In 
In Calcutta attributed the death to some foul play cn the part of Q[vc.t 

Vhen we remcmember that Qlvc was no friend of the young Nawab for In hb 
letter to the Court of Directors dated 30th September 1765 hb lordship expressed 
ftis sentiincnts regarding that Muharrunadan prince In the following terms 

Even oor young Nibob who b Uw bsoe of a prostitute, who has little aWTUies orrd less 
education to supply the wait of them i mean weak, and igiwant, as thb man Is, he would. If left 
to himself and a few of his artful Qatterers panue the very paths of hb predtccasors. It h 
Impossible, therefore, to trust him with power and be safe.*’ 

— it H not unreasonable to suspect his lordship of foul play in causing the death of 
Na)m ud-daula There was no \lllafny to which that lord could not stoop to gain 
hb object. By the Nawab s death the East India Company benefited 
in that they took the opportunity of redudog the allowance that was made for the Military 
EstaWbhment of the former Nawab by reducing ft (tom 55 lacks a year to Rupees 41,81 IBl " fi 

The witnesses examined before the Parliamentary Committee on this subject were 
Sykes and General Camac Of course they denied any foul play But It should be 
remembered that they were particular friends of Give and were associated with him 
in admlnbtratlon 'Vhat wemder If they also had some hand In that foul deed ? For 

Mr Verdst mcntlooed in a private letter that (here was such a nrmour [of foul play] In 
Calcctta, and that ft wos levdicd at Lard CJlve and t/it gentlemen In adminSdrafron by theft 
enemies.*’* 

So the evidence of Sykes and General Carrtac b not that of disinterested witnesses 
and they were not quite trustworthy 

'^Ith the death of this Nawab the semblarKC of power possessed by the Munhida 
bad Nawabs dbsappears from the annals of Bengal From henceforth the hbtory of 
Bengal b Interwoven with the rtames of Christian Govenrors of the Errgllsh race. 


Vd III p 18. 

Third Report (1773) p 815 
Third Report (1773) p 325 
TBlcd Report, p. 325 
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THE LAST DAyS OF CLIVE IN INDIA 

Clive came out ostensibly to reform the administration of the East India Company 
in Bengal and remove the abuses in its affairs there He talked much, but did very 
little Perhaps it was not to his interest to have made any reforms in the administration, , 
or he had no capacity to do so The fact is that his character did not command 
respect from anybody, and although he was invested with extraordinary powers, he 
had no influence in this conntry with his own fellow countrymen They looked upon 
him as a moral leper,"^ a self-seeking man who would not scruple to do anything to 
further his own interest f Under such circumstances it was impossible for him to have 
effected any reforms, although he might have been willing to do so 

The inland trade regarding which the Directors of the East India Company wrote 
so strongly, because the manner in which it was being carried on inflicted tyranny or 
the people of the country, was not abolished or its evils removed No, if anything, he 
made matters worse by giving the monopoly of the salt trade to the servants of the 
Company In his letter of the 30th September 1765 to the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, Clive wrote — 

"The regulation now established for the Salt Trade, will, I hope, be entirely to yoar satisfaction 
1 at first intended to propose' that the Company and their servants should be )Ointly and equally 
concerned in the trade itself $ but upon better considerations, I judged that plan to be rather unbecoming 
the dignity of the Compajy, and concluded it would be better that they should give the trade entirely 
to their servants, and fix a duty upon it for themselves, equivalent to half the profits This duty we 
have computed at the rate of thirty-five per cent for the present, but, I imagine, it will be able, next 
year, to bear an increase " 

If there is such an exorbitant duty on salt, an article not of luxury but of prime 

necessity, so that it presses heavily upon the people of India and also makes them 

liable to many diseases, it is due to the rapacious policy of Clive, who wanted to 
benefit his own Christian compatriots at the expense of the heathen inhabitants of India § 
Regarding the monopoly in the trade of betel and tobacco, Clive wrote 

"The articles of betel and tobacco, being of less consequence, and yielding much less advantage, 
the duties upon them, of course, must be less " 

* See Caraccioh, Life of Clive, Vol I (pages 447 ef seq ) 

t "Other acquisitions come subsequently to view Notwithstanding the covenants executed by 
the servants of the Company, not to receive any presents from the natives, that Governor had 
accepted five lacks of rupees during his late residence in Bengal from the Nawab Nujum-ud-dowla 
It was represented, indeed, as a legacy left to him by Meer Jaffer, though all indications pointed 

out a present, to which the name of legacy was artfully attached At tiny rate, if any sums might 

be acquired under the name of legaaes, the covenants against receiving presents were useless forms''' 
Mill, Vol III, pp 304-305, fifth edition 

§ The Court of Directors repeatedly wrote to 'abolish the monopoly in salt and trade in other 
articles But the orders of the Court were deliberately set at defiance by Qive and other servants 
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It thould have been just the oppx»Ite ivay Bctd and tobacco bdn^ artidca of 
luxury rather than of necessity should have been more highly taxed than salt. 

So take Qlve In any light yoa like be did nothing for which the natives of India 
can be thankful to him. He not only feathered his own nest at thdr expense but 
also helped his countrymen to do so Hh so-called reforms In the Indian 
Administration were meant to benefit his own compatriots and not to alleviate the 
mbtrics Inflicted on the Indian people by the unsympathetic Englishmen who were proving 
themselves by thdr deeds to be veritable 'Tilrds of prey and passage" In this country 
He left India for good In 1767 '^c have no oancem with his career subsequent 

to Kls r e tir em ent to England Of course he played there an Indian "Nabob" which 
made hhn many enemies and eventually led to his Impeachment. He appeared before a 
Parliamentary Graunlttcc to explain his conduct regarding the political transactions whkh 
led to the establbhment of the English rule in India. His suldde was attributed by the 
superstitious natives of England to the pricking of his guilty conscience — to hb committing 
that forgery In deceiving "UmlchaiKT and thus helping to found the British rule, to hb 
abetting the assassination of Shira] ud-daula and Na]m-ud daula, and to hb seduction of 
the wrves of hb many Christian friends ar>d thus malting thdr homes unhappy 

Clive was a very lucky man and was a favorite son of fortune But he was 
unscrupulous and In hb nature gratitude bad no existence. Thb alorre can explain the 
low estimate he had formed of the character of the Indian Klusalmans for whom he had 
never a good word to say Thus to give one Instance out of many In one of his 
letters to the Court of Directors he wrote 

‘Tbc Moors we bound by r>o ties of grstitnde, ai>d every days expencsce coirvIrKes us that 
MosnilnKn wHI renuin firm to the cngetcmeQts no longer than wMIe they ajx actuated by prlndplcs 
of fear always ripe for a change wlteue vcr there b the smallest proepect of $occess''t 

Of course, he Judged the Musalmarts from his own standard arid that of hb own 
countrymen 

of the Company In India. Even after hb return to England Qlve wrote a letter dated Bath I4th 
November 1767 to the anthoritfes of the East India Company a few extracts from whkh arc 
re p rod u ced bdow 

'The doty whkh I owe to the Company wfll not suffer me to be slfeut, on a subject wberdn 
Iheh Interest seems so deeply concerned. 

'1 learn, and with snrprbe, that you Intend to lay open the Salt Trade receiving only a duty of 
ten rupees upon every hundred nnonds, at the CoQarks or places where the salt h nrade. 

T'erralt nte to repeat to you that the trade In Salt was always a monopolyi,.- The natives 

never had the advantages you now propose to give them, and will be greatly astonished nt so 
unexpected and extraordhuuy an IndolgeBcc.'' 

"Upon this, as upon hb former departure; the regulations whkh QWe left behind, calcnlated 
for present applause rather than permanent advantage, produced a brilliant appearance of Immediate 
prosperity bet were fraught wfth the dementt of fotore difficulty and dbtress. A doobk Governro en t 
or cm admiobtimtlon carried on In name by the Nabob In reality by the Company was the favorite 
policy of QhT to whose mind a certain degree of aooked artifice seems to have prcsci t cd Itself 
pretty coogenlaJly In the tight of profotmd and sldHul politics." Mill Vol Ml p 805 ' 
t Long s Setedkuu p, 151 
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ECONOMIC CONDITION OF BENGAL 

Verclst succeeded Clive as Governor of Bengal During the period of lus govcrnorsluP 
no political transaction of any importance took place But Ins rule was not a 
long one He resigned in August 1769 and was succeeded by Cartier, who nude room 
for 'Warren Hastings in 1772 * From the date of the departure of Clive to the 
appointment of Warren Hastings to the governorship, no political event of any 
momentous consequence worth recording occurred in Horthern India The stable 
condition of affairs enabled the servants of the Company to learn the business of the 
civil administration which the grant of the Dewany had imposed on them The author 
of the Seic has described the manner in which the civil administration of the country 
was earned on He writes 

"The admimstration was settled in this manner, that Shytab-ray and Mahmcd-rcia-qhan, and 
Djeesaret-qhan, Bahadyr, should order all matters relative to Government and Revenue in the best 
manner they should devise for the Company's benefit , but that twice a week everything that they 
should have settled, should be imparted at full length to the respective Englishmen, their associates, 
who should sign m those two days whatever should have been latterly transacted 5 and that every 
receipt and expenditure of each district, after having been so signed by the Englishmen of those parts, 
should be transmitted by each Naib or Deputy to the Company s Registers of Calcutta at the end of 
each year The affairs of distributive justice were left to the Daroga or Superintendent of that 
Department, with power to hear and determine in small matters, equitably and to the best of his 
judgement , but affairs of importance were to be decided in the Naib's presence, and in that of the 
Englishmen, his colleagues, for two days in each week, which days should be different from the usual 
justice days In consequence of such an arrangement business went on 5 and the English commenced 
acquiring a knovidcdge of the usages and customs of the country For it was a standing rule with 
them, that whatever remarkable they heard from any man versed in business or even from any other 
individual, was immediately set in writing in a kind of book composed of a few blank leaves, which 
most of them carry about, and which they put together afterwards, and bind like a book, for their 
future usc"t 

This double system of Government produced the worst results i?ossible There was 
nnarchy in the country, and life and property were nof safe. The English were mainly 
responsible for bringing about this state of affairs in the country' The trade in important 
articles of prime necessity was monopolized by them , industries were crushed and 
jewellery of gold and silver, as well as coined money of every description, were being 


* Mr A F Scholfield, Keeper of the Records of the Govt of India, in the preface to the Third 
Volume of Calendar of Persian Correspondence, writes — 

"From the tangle of plot and counter-plot, of intrigue and suspicion, the personality of the 
Governor of Fort William in Bengal, to whom most of the letters in this volume arc addressed or in 
whose name they were issued, does not emerge with any great distinctness He was John Cartier, 
a man who had received the thanks of the Board for his services when Chief of Dacca, and whose 
administration was later to win the praises of Burke In 1769 as Senior Member of Council he 
succeeded Vcrelst, the retiring Governor His chief characteristics seem to have been caution and a 
capacity for agreeing with his Council But the times needed greater qualities of leadership than 
Were ever his his name is hardly remembered now, and in the Dictionary of National Bioarapfiy 
we shall seek for him in vain " 
t Vol III, p, 25 
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bicen out of the country by than. Consequently there vas scarcity of money in the 
country No vonda then that society In Bengal was disorganued. Professor Scllgraan 
In hfs Economic IntcqsrdaUon of ttlslors has truly observed 

*Vc understand then by the theory of ecoiwmJc InterpretatiOfl of bbtory not that all history I* 
to be erpWned ta economic terms alone btrt that the chJef comlderatioos hi human progr es s are 
the sodal corntdcTadom qtkI that the Important factor In social change Is the economic factor 
Economic Interpr etati on of history means, not that the economic rdatiofts eitert an exdoslve 
Inflacnce, bot that they exert a preponderant tn6Dcnce In shaphig the progress of society'^ 

The English tried to place the blame of the scarcity of money In Bengal upon the 
shouldcn of others. Thus the Governor of Berigal In a letter dated 1st January 1764 
wrote to the King of Delhi os follows 

'^ay It please yotrr Majesty Wcer Cosilra h« carried away with him the money doc to the 
Imperial Court which was collected In the Treasory together wUh all the riches of the country” 

But the scarcity was not due so much to the roguery of Mir Kasim os to the 
misdeeds of the Ertglbh. The manna In whkh the inland trade ruined the merchants 
of the country has already been referred to before. How the prosperous industries of 
Bengal fared at the hands of the English factors will be evident from what one Bolts 
wrote In a well Icnown work named ^Considerations of the Affairs of the East India 
Company** 

Bolts had to leave India about a decade afta the battle of Plassey He was a 
spirited man and he freely olUclsed the doings of the English In India, which gave 
great offence to the Anglo-Indian authorities of the day at Calcutta, who conseqi>ently 
ordaed bis deportation from lndla.t 

Bolts testimony Is very valuable, because what he wrote was from personal 
cxpcrierKc. 

There was the drain of sllva form IrnJla, which was producing very serious results. 
The governor Verelst wrote In a despatch to the G?urt of Directors 

Vhatever sums had formefy been remitted to Delhi wer e aniply relraboncd by the r ctarn t mode 
to the limoetBe comnierce of Bergil whkh might be considered as the central point to whkh ell 
the nches of India were attracted. Its maembetBres fouod thdr way to the remotest parts of 
Hlrrdustnn and specie flowed in by o thoasaod chonneh that are at present lost arxl obstmeted. 
All the European G>mpanles fonT»ed thdr Investments with money brooght Into the couctry the 
Gdphs (the two gnib of Mocha and Persia) poured In thdr treasures Into this river and across 
the continent on Inland tntde was driven to the westward to the extremity of the kingdom of 
Guzerat. 

How widdy differ e n t from these are the present dr auu stnnees of the Nabob s dominions 1 
Immense trtasu r es have latefy carried oat of the provinces by Weer GHslm which may 

possibly be reserved as a fond to cxdtc fbturc troubles. Each of the Eoropean Companies by 
means of the money taken up in the country have greatly enlarged thdr annoal Inv estmen ts 
without adding a r u p e e to the riches of the pfovtiKe. On the contrary the Increase of exports to 
Europe, has prt’vcd so great a restraint upon the Industry of private merchants, that we will venture 
to afflrra the balance from Europe, In favoor of Bengal a mo u nts to a very trifling sum In speck. 

ScTrgman s Ecoetooilc Inlaprtlafion of tilsforj p. 67 

t Longs Sekciioni, pp 481-401 
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Wc know of no foreign trade existing at present which produces a clear balance in money, except 
that earned on with the ports of Judda, Mocha, and Bassora, from whence not fifteen lakhs m 
bullion have been returned in the course of four years 

"'^hen the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa came under your jurisdiction, they were 
much sunk in opulence, population, and manufactures, from their ancient importance The almost 
continual irruptions of the Mahrattas, under the government of Allivcrdy khan, and the avarice of 
the ministers under the supinencss of Seraj-u-doulah, the necessities of Meer Jafficr, and the iron 
hand of the rapacious and bloodthirsty Meer Cossim, struck equally at the property of the rich, and 
industry of the poor, and while it reduced the one to indigence, compelled the other to seek safety 
in flight If to these we add, first, the immense amount in specie and jewels to the value of 
between three and five crores of rupees secreted or carried off by Cossim after his several defeats 
had obliged him to relinquish all hopes of a reinstatement 2ndly, the royal tribute of twenty-six 
lakhs and the expense of about twenty lakhs for a brigade, both paid annually out of the provinces 
and consequently out of the sphere of our immediate circulation Srdly, the annual amount of our 
own, and the other nations' investments for which no value is received into the country 4thly, the 
large exports of bullion to China and the different presidencies during the last three years j and 
lastly, the unavoidable misfortune and capital dram, the immense sums paid into the cash of foreign 
nations, for the bills on their respective companies j I say, tlie aggregate of these several exports 
must appear inevitably and immediately ruinous to the most flourishing state, much less be deemed 
tolerable to a declining and exhausted country I ^ct it is in this situation the Court of Directors, 
and the nation in general, have been induced to expect prodigious remittances in specie, from a 
country which produces little gold and no silver > and where any considerable imports of both 
have, for a senes of years, been rendered necessary to the trade of foreign Companies, by the 
general demands for draughts on Europe ' 

\^heeler writes that 

"during three years the exports of bullion from Bengal exceeded five millions sterling, whilst the 
imports of bullion were little more than half a million Meantime the rupee rose to an exchange 
value of two and six pence."* 

Regarding the scarcity of coin felt in Bengal, the author of the Seir writes 

On this occasion it was observed that money had commenced to become scarce in Bengal $ 
whether this scarcity be owing to the oppressions and exactions committed by the rulers, or to the 
stinginess of the public expense, or lastly to the vast exportation of com which is carried every 
year to the country of England, it being common to sec every year five or six Englishmen or even 
more, who repair to their homes, with large fortunes Lacs piled upon lacs have therefore been 
drained from this country , nor is the cheapness of gram to impose on the imagination It arises 
from nothing else, but the scarcity of com, and the paucity of men and cattle Nor are these 
deficiencies anything else, but the natural consequences of the non-existence of that numerous 
Hindian cavalry which heretofore used to fill up the plains of Bengal and Bahar, and which 
(reckoning those m the Government service, as well as those m the Zemmdary pay, together with 
the expectants and then servants) could not amount to less than seventy or eighty thousand effective 
men , whereas now a horseman is as scarce in Bengal as a Phoenix in the world The decrease 
o products in each district, added to the innumerable multitudes swept away by famine and 
mortality, still go on augmenting the depopulatian of the country j so that an immense quantity of 
And unfilled and fallow, whilst those that are tilled cannot find a vent for their productions 

piece purchases of saltpetre, opium, raw silk, and white 

EshrcR °° English make yearly throughout Bengal and Bahar, probably a Rupee or an 

ave beco me m most hands as scarce as the Philosopher's Stone j and it would 

far/y /Records of Bnhsfi India, p, 375 
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to pasj that moit of the pcTic nci-ly bocn \oo3lil be at » loi» to dctcrmliK wliat It m-aj 
mWch people called herttofort a fJopcc and uhat couU be meant fotmaly by the word E5hTtfL'' 

Unforttmatd\ at wch a juncture a diou^ht also happened uKlch tixmld not have 
produced famine but for the misdeeds of the factors of the Company Alon^ '*ith this 
drought, an epklemk of smallpox also brohe out udilch spared no ofc and no sex, 

thus causlrrs a {real mortality It Is on the public records that on the appearance of 

the drousht. 

Some of the acent* ttw iKennelw veTI sliaated f-H coHecl n? the rkt Into itofcs they did so 
They Locu the tentoosxiooVJ raih« dfc than violate the prlftcfptcs of thdr rrf flon by eating flesh 
The alternative xrooU ihoefve I'e between ghtng what they had, oe dying The Inhabi 
Unts lunV I they had cultHrated the Und. and wtk* the harvest at the drspcsal of 

others, planted ht doabt— seaicity emaed. Then the monopoly was eaikt managed ikkncss 
twoed. In some dhtilcts Iht UnfuU iMng left the bxLcs of their nametous dead onboikiT' T 

In thdr despatch, dated Lorsdon I8th December 1771 the Court of 

Drrccton xtyotc to the Gosenvof of Bengal 

'Ve therefore shall not hahate to declare,. that several of cur Coonefl 

and many of our servants In the dlffetent distilctt of the country appointed as lopcr 
s^ors of the collection of our revmaes bad In naKHest siolaiion of our orden entere d 

Into a combbiailon and tmdaly excclsed the power and Influence derfvtd from thefr stations 
In order to carry on a monopoly In several ankles of salt, beiHnot and tc^actOi and that 
they had been so far tost to the principles ol lustke and humanity as to lodnde rke 
arsd other gain In the same destructive moitopoly , by an artfllcia] tcardty was made 

of tn ankle so rKcessary to the very being of the Inhabiianu.*' 

So then for Bengal at least, the diange cf masters was rtot fortunate 
for Its inhabltams 


Vd III p B1 

t S/hH HUforf of tftc EniUifi TraniacttonM in I6c East India, p, iw 



CHAPTER VII 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF WARREN HASTINGS ( 1772 - 1785 ) 


Till the appointment of Warren Hastings as Governor-General of India, it was thought, 
the East India Company would be content with their acquisition of the Dewany of Bengal, 
Bihar and Onssa in the North and the strips of land they possessed on the Eastern and 
Western coasts of India But Warren Hastings tried to show that he possessed greater 
skill as a diplomatist and general and more want of scruples than Clive So he cast 
greedy eyes on the wealth and earthly possessions of his neighbours, whom he wanted 
to fleece for his own benefit and also for that of his masters The period of aggression 
commenced with Warren Hastings, in whose regime wars were waged with some of the 
native powers, and the skill of occidental diplomacy' was used against others, which 
did not raise the British people in the estimation of the people of India 
' No period of British Indian history' is so well-known as the thirteen years during 
which Warren Hastings presided over Indian affairs This is principally due to his 
impeachment, which brought to light many shady transactions which the British had 
resorted to in 'acquiring political supremacy in this country' Edmund Burke, whose 
unsurpassed oratory has immortalised the impeachment of Warren Hastings, would not 
perhaps have taken so much pains in the prosecution of that Governor had the latter 
brought any portion of Indian territory under the jurisdiction of England Eloquently 
did that orator ask 


"Has he (Warren Hastings) enlarged the boundary' of our Government ? No j there arc but too 
strong proofs of liis lessening it "* 

True It IS that not one inch of land was added to the dominions of the East India 
Company while Warren Hastings was presiding over its affairs in the East But as it is 
said that the man who standeth still also serx'eth, so the apparent want of increase of 
terntory dunng Hastings'^ administration was of more importance to the subsequent 
extension of British supremacy than would otherwise have been the case His pohc\' 
consolidated the foundation of that Empire which Clive had laid by means of forgery 
and fraud Hastings^ career as governor was not certainly that of a lion or a tiger, but 
of the sly fox trying to achieve his object by cunning and fraud rather than by force 
His diplomatic transactions were meant to weaken the country' powers, and the East 
India Company gained strength in proportion as they weakened 

In July 1749 Warren Hastings, who had received an indifferent education in his 
^tive] country, came to India as a writer in the Company's establishment at Calcutta 
the Vicissitudes of his fortunes as a writer, it is not necessary to say much, except 
t at e devoted his leisure hours to self-culture, to learning the languages of the country 
've in, and also the means to impose on the simple-minded natives of India '.After 

Burkes Speeches, Bohn's Library Series, Vol I, p 151 
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scTvinfi for fifteen year* he left India In December 1764 for Enfiland He relumed to 
India In 1768 being appointed second In Coandl of the Madras Government Four 
^•can lata when the post of the Governor of Bengal fell vacant, he was selected to 
fill that Important office. 

Afta the acquisition of the Dewany of Bengal Behar and Orissa the Muhammadan 
Nawab was reduced b^ hb foreign Christian friends to the position of a mere puppet 
The real power was vested In the haf>ds of the Nalbs who wac creatures of the 
Company of English merchants. One of these Haibs was Muhammad Uaza Khan at 
Murshldabad and the otha was Rafa Shitab Ral at Patna. The latta had been 
of the greatat service to the British In the hour of thdr greatest trouble and peril 
U 1$ impossible to overestimate the friendly offices he had rendered to them. But 
because he had been of the greatest a»e to the Briikh, it was therefore that he was to 
be humiliated and disgraced by them. 

To take the management of affairs out of the hands of the Indian dcpniUcs nnd to 
do away with the native agency altogetha \^arTcn Hostings signall ed the commence 
ment of hts rule by arresting Muhammad Rora Khan and Shitab Ral and ordering 
them to be brought to Calcutta for trial The author of the Selc has described In 
detail the mamra In which these two Indian functionaries were placed In arrest — that 
of Shitab Rd suggested treachoy 

The trial of these two Indian functionaries look place at Calcutta. They were 
acquitted after more than a year If we arc to believe Hand Kumar Varren Hastings 
received several lakhs of rupees from these two depuUo and so was instrumental In 
getting them acquitted. Muhammad Rara Khan was rrot reinstated In his post at 
Mursftfdabad. Shitab Ral was made Rol ralan of Behar but he died soon afterwards of 
a broken heart 

The double government which had been set up by Olve after the acquisition of 
the Dewany was thus swept away by Hastings who also took steps to remove the 
courts of dvil and crimliwl justice from Murshldabad to Calcutta. At the same time he 


The author of the Sdr tneotlonj how ShKab Ral 'Nm often In the oectMity of bestowing sums 
of money on some Engfbhnieii recoromended by the niters of that MtloTJ be made use of two 
methodt, equally Improper end InlqeKom the first was that In matters of Ailac, (which word 
sifnlftes the sendhtg one or two comtaWes for compelling payment of sums due to the treasury), he 
used to send them by whole dozens at a time i His second method was no less Iniquitous. He 
used to bring under cotrtTfbortou the possessors of Jogl™ ahuragas and other freeholds by tdllog 
them that such an Eogil-dnisan warrted to see theh chorten and vouchers i and when he had once 
got them In hh posaessloo, (and this was always In that Englishman s name) he used to put those 
vouchers In the hands of orte of his own dependants or heads of office, who wHhoat any possible 
reason or Justice would f-rnc* from bis Incumbent or possessor a sum of money proportionable to 
hb Inccmie. After this he got togetba all tivose contributions, which am ount ed to a large stun and 
bestowed them on the Engihhnjan that bad been recomroended to hhn. In this manner he seemed 
wholly occupied by the thoughts of keeping the lodhridoals of that nation In good homoor i but 
without minding the Divine reserttment. In an affair of so much consequence. It was from 

these very persons whom he wanted to Vwp In good hoiDOor tiiat his min looklb-origln at 
last (VoL III pp fiJ— P5 Calcutta Reprint) 
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reduced the allowance of the Nawab Thus the shadow of authority which the Nawab 
possessed was removed, and the Company's authority over the whole'of* Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa was exhibited in bold relief 

But the Company was still a vassal of the Great Mughal, for it had yet to pay an 
annual tribute to the Delhi Emperor Shah Alam left Allahabad in May, 1771 for 
Delhi 'barren Hastings, on assuming the Governorship of Bengal, considered the 
departure of the Emperor from Allahabad to Delhi a vciy good opportunity to deprive 
the Mughal of the tribute which had been solemnly promised to him by Clive on behalf 
of the Company He went further and wrested the provinces of Allahabad and Corah, 
which, by the Treaty, belonged to the Emperor, and gave them to the Vazir 

The partisans of Hastings have tried to justify all these high-handed proceedings of 
his on grounds of expediency But perhaps all unprejudiced persons will agree with 
the historian. Mill, in what he wrote regarding the provinces of Corah and Allahabad 

"Generosity, had it any place in such arrangements, pleaded with almost unexampled strength in 
behalf of the forlorn Emperor, Justice, too, spoke on the same side But 

these considerations were a feeble balance against the calls of want, and the heavy attraction of gold "* 

Thus Hastings removed every landmark of native government from the administration of 
Bengal Having destroyed every trace of the native government, which was euphemistically 
called "reforms," Hastings turned his attention to foreign affairs He entered into a 
compact with the Nawab Vazir of Oudh to exterminate the Rohillas For this act he, 
or rather the Company, was to receive forty lakhs of rupees Regarding the Rohilla 
'^ar. It has been truly observed by an English writer 

'There is probably not another instance on record where a civilised power entered into war with 
the avowed object of destroying a people with whom it had no quarrel "t 

The Rohillas were defeated by the troops led by British officers, and so \/arrcn 
Hastings easily got the money he had bargained for in this villainous transaction § 

The year after the termination of the Rohilla \^ar, \^arren Hastings, who had 
been hitherto the Governor of Bengal only, was made the first Governor-General of 


* (Vol III [5th Edition], p 397) 

t British India and England's responsibilities, by J Clarke, p 25 

§ The position taken by >lastings is thus desaibcd by Howitt 'There does not seem to have 
existed in the mind of Hastings one human feeling » a proposition which would have covered almost 
any other man with unspeakable horror was received by him as a matter of ordinary business 
Let us see,' says Hastings, 'we have a heavy bonded debt, at one time 125 lacs of rupees By 

this a saving of near one-third of our military expenses would be effected during the period of 
such service $ the 40 lacs would be an ample supply to our treasury, and the Vizier (the Nabob of 
Oude) would be freed from a troublesome neighbour' These are the monster s own words the 
argain was struck, but it was agreed to be kept secret from the Council and the Court of 
•rectors In one of Hastings' letters still extant, he tells the Nabob, 'should the Rohillas be 
vd' ^ breach of their agreement (a demand of 40 lacs, suddenly made upon them — for in this 
^ everything had a ruffian character — they first demanded their money, and then murdered 
icm)— we Will thoroughly exterminate them, and settle your Excellenq m the country* " 
ifth Parliamentary Report, Appendix No 21 

Clarkes British India and England s Responsibilities, p 25, foot-note] 
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India the proldcncks of Madras and Bombay bdnfl placed under that of BenjaJ He 
im to be assbted by a Coundl compoied of four Councillors three of whom were 
sent out from Err^land The most important of these Councillors was Mr (aftervrards 
Sir) Philip Francis. During the course of a century nnd a half that India has been 
under the British rule no Individual of that race has ever tried so sincerely to do 
^ood to its people as Frands No less wa* to be expected from him who was the 
reputed author of the 'Xetters of Junius " 

The administration of Hastir>95 appeared to him so rotten that he was obliged to 
violently assail him. Thb uldmately ended In e duel between Hastings nnd Frands in 
India (Aug 1780) and the Impeachment of the forma in England 

At one time Francb had the ma|ority of the Coundl on his side and In opposition 
to Varren Hastings. It was this majority which encouraged men to bring to f/ght the 
corrupt practices of that goverrror The most notable of these men was Nand Kumar 
In his prosecution of Muhammad Para Khan, Hastings made use of Nand Kumar as a 
tool to serve his vile purpose. In a letter to the Court of Directors \^arren 
Hastings wrote 

"you directed 'that if the •ssbtance ^rxi Information of Nand Coomar should be scmceaHc to me 
in my Investfgtdog the condoct of KUhomed Reza Kbn I should ytdd Kim sodi encoaragements 
cod reward »9 hb trouble end the extent of Kb services may deserve. There b r>o doubt that 
Nondkoootcr b opcHe of affoMini roe great services by bb inforvution and advice bet ft b on fab 
abftlties nnd os the actMty of hb ambition and hatred to Mahomed Reza lOun that f depciKi for 
I nv estigaU ng the condoct of the latter ond by eradicating hJs infhierKt for conflrmlrtf the oothority 
which you have assumed in the admlobtratlcn of the aSalrs of thb country The r e w ard whkh has 
been assigned him will pot It folly In hb power to answer those e ap ec tc tkeis and vfll be an 
cTKoirragemcnt to him to exert all hb abdttks for the occomplhhment of them. 

In the above passage, Hastings b fully revealed In hb true colours. He encouraged 
Nand Kumar with expectations of reward. In orda that the latta might exert his abilities 
for bilnglTtg about tonvkllon of Muhammad Paia Khan. And of course aha 
having gained hb object, Nind Kumar was to be thrown overboard as madlessly and 
uttscmpulously by Hastings as was 'UmkhamT' by Give. But the icoundrelism of 
Hastings was a shade deepa than that of Qlvt He utterly lacked all sense of honour 
dtha in private or public life. In every transaction hb conduct was prompted by greed 
and selfishness. He made a tool of Nand Kumar to ruin Muhammad Raia Khan And 
ofta havlrrg made use of Nand Kumar for his fell purpose. In orda to deprive that 
Hindu of his expected reward be accfuitted Mahammad Raza Khan of course afra 
fleedng him of a very large sum of money euphanlstically called present but In truth a 
bribe He lo>cw full well when he was employlnB Nand Kumar that there was no 
likelihood of his being given the coveted post of that Muhammadan minbta for It had 
been a foregone conclusion that the object of "eradicating hb (Muhammad Raza Khan s) 
Infiucncc," was "confirming the authority whkh you have assumed In the administration of the 
affairs of thb country" yet with the consummate hypocrisy and bad faith which he and 


S« T6c Modem R c pI op few April IPI5 pp, 5C>4>5O0, Sir PiUUf} Frauds — a true Britisfi friend 
of -India 
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others trained in the Anglo-Indian school of diplomacy of the eighteenth century < 
employ, Hastings fed the mind of Hand Kumar with hopes of his being appointed the 
of Bengal ^^'ith one stone, Hastings killed three birds — deprived Muhammad Raza Khai 
theNaibship of Bengal, disappointed Hand Kumar of the expectations he had raise 
his breast, and dissolved the double government m Bengal and brought that pro’ 
under the direct rule of the East India Company But above all, he enriched hii 
with several lakhs of rupees This was exposed by Nand Kumar, who deliver 
letter to Francis to be placed before the Board in which he accused the Gove 
General of taking bribes, and enclosing a letter from Mam Begam, one of the wic 
of Mir Jafar, offering a bribe* 

In this letter Nand Kumar mentioned that Muhammad Raza Khan offered ten I 
to Hastings and two lakhs to him Soon after, Hastings set Muhammad Raza at hi 
and '"entirely dropt the inquiry into his embezzlements and malpractices" Francis 
other members of the Council who were in opposition to Hastings believed F 
Kumar, and the Governor was ordered to refund the money Had Hastings bee 
honest man, he would have faced and not shirked to meet the charge brought ag 
him His conduct showed that he was guilty of the crime with which he had 
charged by the Bengali Brahman He acted with a high hand and denied the authi 
of the Council to question the integrity of his character He charged Nand Kumar 
forgery, evidently thinking that such a move on his part was needed to whitev 
himself It was alleged that Nand Kumar had forged a bond in 1770, that is, ‘ 
five years before 

Hastings laid the matter before the Supreme Court, which was established in Cah 
in 1774 It was presided over by Sir Elijah Impey, a school-fellow of Hast 
Nand Kumar was tried by this judge and was hanged (5 August, 1775) His execi 
was carried out m the teeth of public opinion The alleged crime of forgery (if comm 
at all) was, as said before, committed in 1770, but the Court of which Impey 
the Chief Justice came into existence in 1773 So this Court could not take cognis 
of an offence committed years before its birth Even assuming that the charge of for 
against Nand Kumar was a true one, the penalty inflicted on him was out o 
proportion to the nature of the crime According to the English law forgery 
l^unished by hanging But Nand Kumar was not an Englishman , and, moreover, he 
not a servant of the English Company of merchants, but had been minister of 
Mahomedan ruling family of Murshidabad, and so, for his offence, if any, he should 1 
been tried according to the procedure of the Mahomedan law Mr P E Roberts s: 

"There is a further doubt whether the English law making forgery a capital crime ought to 
been considered at this time as applicable to India The question is very technical and abst 
Impey held that the Act under which Nandakumar was tried, and which was passed in 1729, 
extended to India in 1753, and that therefore a forgery committed, as his was, in 1770 fell under il 
which he had the precedent of Govinda Chand Mitra , but Stephen admits that the rule after\> 


Forman account of Mam Begam, see Brajendranath Banerji's paper on "The Mother o 
Company published m Bengal Past and Present for 1926, Nos 64-6S 
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ImIvmalV tcccpicd by the ccmrU was that the Ensttsh ohidnal law os it exhted In 1736 was what 
was In force In India at the time On that reasonlna the Act of I7W coaJd ivot have tppl«d 
There h a forther <it»estloo apart from those of the fairness of the trial the fullt of the prlsoneT 
and the rpicstkra of furisdktloa. There can be no doobt that the Infliction of the death penalty was 
so cxcesslvdy severe that h amotmted to a odscarrlaje of fastke and for this at any rate the coort, 
and possiWy other persons, oray Jostly be condcroned. Stephen himself cdmlu that fine and Imprison 
ment woold have met the case and Itnpey tmd Hastings have only themselves to blame If thdr 
coodoct in the matter wgacsted to the world that they were determined to put Nandalcumar oct of 
the way The Supreme Court by thdr charter had authority *10 reprieve and suspend the execution 
of any capital sentence wherean there shall appear In thdr lodg m ent, a proper occasion for mercy 
They could have hardly had a more comdndng case for the cxerdse of tWs dHcrctfonary power 
Forgery was trelvcrsally regarded by IrKOans as a mere misdemeanour amying wuh it hardly any 
morel condemnation Hastings hlmsdf hod written a few yean before and the seords sound almost 
prophetic, rthere may be a great degree of IttlosUcc In making men liable at once to punishments with 
which they have been unocqaalnted, and which thdr customs and muners have not taught them to 
associate wHh then Idea of cffersce 

The fotmtlatlon of the political pewet of the East India Company was based on tbc 
forgery committed by Qlvc. But that "Hcaven-bom gcncrol was rewarded with Q 
pce ro ge for his villainous deed while the Bengali Brahman was hanged for the same 
offerKC asstrmlng that he had committed It 

Nand Kutnar was a thorn In the side of Hastings and so the Governor General 
was extremely glad to have disposed of him In the above manner t He could now 
breathe freely and for this he was cxtrertvcly obliged to the notorious Impey It Is not 
necessary to mention In detail all the wrong-doing* of Hastings, British authors have 
as a class, come to look wHh a lenient and even an approving eye on the Indian 
adminhtratkm of that pro-consuL Regarding hli corruption, Talboys Vheder write* : 

*l,ord Maonlay acodt* Hastings of mortcy corruption on the ground of want of evidence i hod he 
been (amITkr with the workings of native courts In Ittdia he woold have found Hastings guOty 
Hastings acknowledged to having taken o bondred thousand pounds from Asof^idKiauIa In 1782. The 
Inference foHows that is 1773 be received a like sum from Shula ud-daula aod tllenUy pocketed the 
money Ofllccn of any poTIHcsl experience would be sathfled that Asuf t>d>daala would never have 
off er ed the hundred thousand pounds to Hastings, unless o like sum had been previously offered by 
his fatha Shula-ud-danla, and accepted by HtsUngs.*'9 

The following extract from hh defence show* what Hastings considered hb meritorious 
deeds for maintaining the political supremacy of the East India Company In India 

'’The vtdouT of othen acquired, 1 enlarged and gove shape end consistency to the dominion whkh 
ycxi hold there I preserved it • I sent forth Hs onolcs wHb an effectual but economical band throtrgh 


Tiie Cambridge HUfoty of India V 137-88, 

t 'It is possible, as Sir Alfred Lyall hints, that HasUags knowing that Nandalomur wos liable to 
a serious charge and was probably guilty conveyed to Mohan Prasad the Intimation that It was a 
tavoorabie opportunity to bring forward the case, and 'the ftet that Impey tried the man wHh great 
patieoce, forbearance aod exact formality mt^ prove nothing ogainst ao hrtentloo to Hang hhn 
but only that he was too wise to strain the law superfluously " (T/ic Cambridge /list of India 
V 236-87; 

Q Short History of India and of the Frontlet States of Afghaabton Nlpa! ond Banna, published In 
1880 by Messrs. MaomllTlafl and Co. 
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unknown and hostile rccions, to the support of your other possessions, to the retrieval of one 
(Bombay) from degradation and dishonour , and of the other (Madras) from utter lo^s and subjection 
I maintained the Wars which were of your formation, or that of others, not of mine I won one 
member (the Nizam) of the great Indian confederacy’ from it by an act of reasonable restitution [ 
with another (Bhonsla) 1 maintained a secret intercourse, and converted liim into a friend , a third 
(Madhoji Sindliia) I drew off by diversion and negotiation, and employed him as the instrument of 
peace. When you cried for peace, and your cries were heard by those who were the object of it, 

I resisted this and every other species of counteraction, by rising in my demands, and accomplished 
a peace, and I hope everlasting, with one great State (the Mahrattas) j and 1 at least afforded 
the efficient means by which a peace, if not so durable, more seasonable at least, was accomplished 
with another (Tipu Sultan) , 

"I gave you all, and you have rewarded me with confiscation, disgrace, and a life of 
impeachment "* 

How Hastings' rule was a curse to tlic people vt'lio had the misfortune to be 
placed uuder it, is thus borne testimony to by Colebrooke, the Orientalist, in a private 
letter to his father, dated the 2Sth July, 1788 

"It was Mr Hastings who filled the country' with collectors and judges who adopted one 
pursuit — a fortune These harpies W'cre no sooner let loose upon the country, than they plundered 
the inhabitants w'lth or without pretences * * Justice w'as dealt out to the higlicst bidders by the 
judges, and thieves paid a regular revenue to rob with impunity" 

Regarding the administration of Hastings, he wrote 

"Nor did his crooked politics and shameless breach of faith affect any but the princes and great 
men 5 the deposition of zemindars, the plundering of begums, the c\terinination of the Rohillas may 
be forgotten, but the cruelties acted in Goruckpore W'll! for ever be quoted to the dishonor of the 
British name" 

Then he w'rote * 

"The system upon which the British dominions have been governed in the East, has affected the 
happiness of the people To regulate nations as an article of trade, for the profit which is to be 
derived, seems a solecism in politics ) not to mention monopolies of salt and opium, or the 
principles upon which the Company''s investment has been provided, I may confine myself to the 
stretching the land-rents to the utmost sum they can produce A proprietor of an estate under the 
Mogul government, seldom paid half of the produce of his estate, and in small properties much 
less } he was further allowed to take credit for a certain sum by w'ay of pension, or held rent-free 
lands in heu thereof Under the Company, a landholder is allowed ten per cent of the net 
produce as his share" 

No wonder Colebrooke was obliged to exclaim 

"The treatment of the people has been such as W'llI make them remember the yoke ns the 
heaviest that ever conquerors put upon the necks of conquered nations " 


* For a very fair account of 'barren Hastings’ administration, the reader is recommended to 
peruse Chapters Vll — Xlll of "Empire in Asia — How w'O came by it — a book of confessions", by 
M Torrens, M P , republished by the Panini Office of Allahabad. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE RISE OF THE MARATHAS AND THE FIRST MARATHA VAR 

It xci\\ he necessary hac to civc a short nceotml of the difTerent naU\c po^^eTS 
with whom Vorren HasUncs Comwailts and Vcllcslc^ hod to deal Of these the 
Morathas the Oadh d^mast^ H^'dar All and the NUam were the most Important 

THE PISE OF THE MAPATHAS 

There h no need of enlalrvfi Irrto antiquarian and philological questions fcgardirr^ 
the cHlgln of the Marathas. Vbether we regard the Mamthas ns Ar>*ans or Sc^-thlans 
they were ot some remote perksd of which there Is no authentic record a great 
nation, Spealdnj of thdr early history Grant Duff writes 

Mabarsthtra from Hs stlU retaining a diitloct bngu^ from Its clvfr>t narnc (o a doSS of 
Brshmlrts and ll'e (ercial arTeltatlen of Mahrsttas to Its Inhabfunts was perbaps at some distant 
■period coder ortf ralo, or Hindoo pfioce." (P 2. 77m« cf /ndia Ed iloo Bombay 1873) 

The Chinese Inttflcr Hluen Tiarr®, who X’isited India In the Ses-enth Century of the 
Christian Era, formed \*er> fa\‘ourablc Impressions cf the character of these Highlanders 
of the Indian Penlnstda. He writes of the Marathas 

'The WttbUams are ptoird spWted and warlike eraieful for favours and icverrceful wroncs 
sdf saofflclirg towards scppILaT^tt la dtittess and saegutnary to death sriih any who treated iNnn 
hisiiliht5ly''t 

The Muhammadan «mqucst was rrot without Its bencRdal Influence on the Marathas, 
Truly has Ronadc observed 

U eaitnot be easily astemed that tn Geds provklersce wcK vest midthudet u tjhose who 
Inhabit ladia were pi ced ccriforles tcgetler under leflocrxcs and rcslroInU of aOcn domlnotion 
unless such tnUDences and testrafnU were calculated to do Ustirtg service in the building up of 
the itrertgth arrd tkaracter cf the people In directions In wbkh the Indian races were most deficient. 
Of one thing we are cataln that after lasting over Bve hucdicd >-taii the Mahcracdon Empfrt gave 
way and irede reom for the re*ataMbhmeoi of the e4d native rtets In the Punjab and throughout 
Central Hlndostan and *otithcfn India oo foundations of a enuth more solid character than those 
which yielded so easily before the assaults of the early Muhammadan connuerOTS. The dotnlt»»tIon 
therefore had not the effect of so depressing the people that they were unable to raise thetr head 
again in greater solidarity If the Indian races had not benefited by the contact end example of 
men wUh stronger mosdes oisd greater powen, they would hav^ never been aWc to reassert themselves 
In the Way In which history bears testimony they did," g 

The Muhammadan rulers \mc r>ot such tyrarrts os the Christian historians have painted 
them ' Muhammadan rule lasted in India for over »lx hundred years. But not till 


The origin of the term Maratha bos been very obty dhoased by Sir R. G Dhandorkar In hh 
Hbtory of the Deccan Maratha b a corruption of Malfanutra or great nation 
t Vatterss Yaan Cfiming, IL 230 

§ Address delivered at the meeting of the iDdian Soctol Cooferenet Lucknow December 1890 
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Aurangzcb's time, was there any desire on the part of the Hindus to yet rid of tlic 
Muhammadans from India It should be remembered, that there w.is not much difference 
between Hindus and Muhammadans as far as physical couraf,c or military skill was 
concerned Hindus were superior to Muhammadans m numbers and intelligence The 
fact of the Hindus submitting to Muhammadan rule for si\ centuries without a general 
revolt speaks much in favour of the beneficent character of that rule 

The Muhammadans conquered India, but they did not treat Indians so badly and 
inhumanly as the Norman conquerors treated the conquered natives of England High 
posts in the gift of the Muhammadan rulers were open to the Hindus The Maralhas, 
in this respect, were better off than the Hindus of the North The Abyssinian traveller 
ibn-i-Batuta, who visited India in the middle of the fourteenth century, described the 
Marathas as a people well skilled in the arts, iiiedicmc and astrology, whose nobles were 
Brahmans The Musalman rulers of the Deccan, being in a state of almost constant 
warfare with the Mughal Emperors of Delhi, had been forced in self-defence to propitiate 
their Hindu subjects as much as possible Muhammadan rule, in fact, helped to build 
up the Maratha nation 

From the time of Shivaji dates the rise of the Marathas He founded the most 
powerful kingdom in India on the rum of the Mughals It is usual for Christian historians 
to call Shivaji a plunderer and his followers frec-boolcrs, and Marathas generally as 
marauders who came into power under quite fortuitous circumstances But Ranadc's 
words are pregnant with truth when he writes that 

"Frcc-bootcrs and adventurers never succeed in building up empires, vhicli Inst for generations 
and permanently alter the political map of a great continent Unlike the great wto/errr of Pro\inccs, 
who became independent after the death of Aurangzeb, the Founder of the Maratha Power and 
his successors for two generations bore the brunt of the attack of the Mughal Empire at the rcnith 
of its splendour " * 

Shfvaji, although illiterate, combined in himself the genius of a general, the 
accomplishments of a statesman and the qualifications of an administrator He showed 
great humanity in the conduct of his wars t even the Inghly boasting Christians have not 
shown greater tenderness and s^nnpathy to fallen foes than this illiterate Maratha ruler 

He was born in 1627 His father Shahaji was an officer in the scr\'icc of the 
king of Bijapur Shivaji also took scia'icc under this Muhammadan ruler But 
he did not, or rather could not, remain long in that scia'icc Aurangreb was, 
in the prime of his youth, a deputy of his father in the Deccan It was there 
that he imbibed that fanaticism which proved fatal to the Empire founded by 
Babar and reared by Akbar. The Deccan was then the scene of the Mughal 
conquest, as the Indigenous Muhammadan rulers, the descendants of the old Bahmani 
Kingdom, were being replaced by the Mughals The Mughal rulers were mild and 
kind to their Hindu subjects in Northern India, but their deputies could not have been 
expected to show that spirit of leniency and kindness to their newly conquered subjects 
m the South History does not furnish any instance where the conquerors have at 


/?/se of tfie Maratfia Power, p 3 
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once botouxd all the righli and privik^ of free ciU enship on the conqoCTcd races 
Conquest Is effected by means of bloodshed and murder treachery and fraud The 
evil qualities of human nature preponderate h the conqueron In the N'ery nature of 
things U cannot be otherwise. They ha\c to trample o\er the rivhu of man and must 
be strangers to those qualities which we associate with the names of saints and 
prophets. Conquerors and thdr associates mutt be scIRsh, for lhc> hsNC to purchase 
success by scIftsKness, 

There no need for the Deccan to be placed once more under a new dvmasty 
of Muhammadans. This conquest of the Deccan wtu one of the principal factors 
which contributed to hasten the downfall of the Mughal Empire. It Is also probable 
that Aurangzebs bigotry and fanaticism were due to his Vlccro^’alt^ of the Deccan 
which was the greatest possible disqualiflaitlon for hit occiip>Hng the Imperial Throne 
of DeffU. Imagine how the people of England would have fared had Give and 
'V^arren Hastings by any chance been crowned as Kings of England after they had 
played the tyrant In India. It was the dispensation of ProviderKt that the Mughals 
did rrot get the sovereignty of the Dxcaru Shtvajl Is regarded as a dtvfnc Incarnation 
by the people of the Maharastra because he wos the Instrument In checking the 
Mughal advance. Considering the state of the Deccan on the eve of the birth of 
ShivaJI hb appcorancc was hailed os that of a prophet Ranade rightly its that 
Shivttfl 

did not create tbe Mahratti powa t titat power had been already acated. tboogh seattered In 
small centres all over tlx coantry He soesht to ontte it for a higher parpose by cfirrctlrTg h against 
the conroon djoger This was his chief merit and bis ciriei service to the country and In thb 
consbls his chief cUlm upon the gratefol remembrance of his people. It was not for nothing that the 
people looked ap to him as thdr in sp ir e d leader " 

The state of the Maharastra was almost exactly the same as that of Italy at the 
time of the birth of Ma.jInL At that time Italy eras a gcogrophicnl expression i so was 
Maharastra. Maziini tried to coalesce into o homogeneous whole the disunited peoples 
Inhabiting the different provinces of the Italian peninsula. So did ShlvafL But he was 
greater than Maulnl , for the Italian patriot was only an enthusiast and Idealbt Shivajl 
was not only that but a soldier also. Moninl was never aowned Idng of the Italian 
notion. Shiva}! lived to rule the Maharastra people Modern Italy has been brought 
Into exlsterkce by the conjoint labours of Moidni the idealist Garibaldi the soldia 
Gtvouf the statesman otKl Victor Emmanuel the King Vc shall undentand Shlvn}! 
better when we realize the fact that he combined In himself the enthusiasm and idealism 
of Maizinl the mliltary genius of Garibaldi and the statesmanship of Cavour while the 
noble qualhlei which he displayed as the Idng of the Marathas have hardly been 
surpassed by any monarch either before or after him. Hb faults dwindle Into 
Insignlflcancc when compared with those of any jfreat man In any age or country 

Shlvafl was not a man of only this world but he always thought of the next world 
also. It b true that he was a soldier a statesman and a Idng, but above all these be 
was Intensely religious . The pride of power and pomp and show of thb evanescent 
Ibid. p. 68. 
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world liad no charm for him His eminently spiritual nature soared above all the petty 
considerations of temporal existence It is on record 

"that on three memorable occasions he was determined to pive up all his possessions and retire 
from worldly life to seek salvation, and on all these occasions it was with great difficulty that his 
teachers and ministers prevailed on him to entertain more correct notions of his duty in life "* 

In this respect Shivaji stands alone , the history of the world docs not present 

another instance of a soldier, or a statesman or a king ever manifesting the religious 

enthusiasm or zeal which was the moving spring of Shivaji's actions ^'^'ith Shivap the 
great problem of the day was a religious problem, to which all other qticstions were 
but secondary 

Shivaji was not a Brahman and was not a man of letters He had for his spiritual 
guide or guvu, the celebrated saint Ram Das A great deal of Shivaji's career was 
influenced by the teachings of this holy man The object of God in producing this 

matchless pair of the spiritual guide and the disciple was that Hindus should acquire 

the sovereignty of India and that this desired for end should be brought about through 
the instrumentality of Maharastra Ranade writes that 

"in token of the work of liberation being carried on, not for personal aggrandisement but for 
higher purposes of service to God and man, the national standard received, at the suggestion of 
Ramdas, its favorite orange colour, which was and is the colour of the clothes worn by anchorites 
and devotees The old forms of salutation were dispensed with as implying submission to the 
foreigner, and a new form was substituted, which only recited the name of Ramdas's favorite deity 
Under the same influence the names of Shivaji's principal officers were changed from their Muhammad, in 
designations to Sanskrit equivalents and the forms of correspondence also were similarly improved 
Shivaji, from a sense of gratitude to his spiritual teacher, made a gift of his kingdom, and Ramdas 
gave it back to him as a trust to be managed in the public interest When Shivaji pressed him to 
accept some Inam lands for the service of his favorite deity, Ramdas significantly requested him to 
assign Inams in territories which were still under foreign sway, thus significantly hinting that the vsork 
of liberation was not yet completed " f 

It was this ascendency of the spiritual nature in Shivaji which accounts for his . 
receiving the inspiration which guided his conduct in hours of troubles and trials He 
was much in advance of the time in which he lived The intensely religious nature of 
Shivaji prevented him in his career of conquest from perpetrating those atrocities with 
which the name of most conquerors or warriors is inseparably associated The task of 
the conque-or is generally that of a butcher , he is selfishness personified , and, if 
necessary, he does not scruple to violate the honour of women, to desecrate the 
places of worship of his conquered foes or to massacre in cold blood innocent women 
and children as well as helpless old and sick peoples Shivaji kept his hands clean 
from the performance of such vile deeds In all his campaigns Shivaji came out 
successful But in his hour of triumph, he never allowed his men to dishonor any 
woman or desecrate any holy place of worship He was not a crusader as the 
Chnstians were, or a bigoted and unscrupulous man like Aurangzeb, at whose hands he 
met With much persecution 


* Jbid, p 48 

t Ibid, p 82 . 
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HH (Jrfvalroos respect for the female »ex va$ malnlv due to the Influence uliich Ms 
motha cxcrdicd o\‘ct him from his childhood He was brought up by his mother for 
he saw v-ery little of his father Shahap. All great men ha\‘C owed to their mothers 
a great deal for their soccessful careers ShK*^ was no exception to this general rule 
The name of hjs mother Jfjabal should c\*olce feelings of respect from all those u Iw 
honour her son ShlvaH 

ShivalTs glorious career was prcmaturch cut short In I6S0 when he was o little 
om fifty years of a e. But during that period his success was plrenomcnal He 
carved out a Idrrgdom for Hmself and he so consolidated It that It stood the shocla of 
the Invasicms of the Wuhamtnadarrs and Christians and ultimately brought about the 
downfall of the mighty Wughals, Hh idea of the united eonfcdcracy and organl allon 
of the Maratha States ar>d his mode of ofganUallon of the Maratha gcnnnmcnt 
enabled the people of Maharastra not only to conquer India from the Muhammadans 
and fight the Chrhtlans on on equal footing but saved them from niJn during the critical 
periods of thdr history 

The reader Is referred to Ranades work for further details regarding Shlvajl It Is 
only necessary for us to refer to the orgaoliatlon of the Qvll Govennrent of Slilvafi 
and the Maratha Qhui/i and SanfatmiOii for the sketch In the sequel will not be 
made Intelligible without thoroughly undemanding these subfecti. 

Uonadc writes 

"tAz tl>e first Napoleon SWvtfi In hts time wxs a great OTgaaber and a buUdet ol cWl 
InstHaUons, wtkb eendueed largely to the success ol the movement Initiated by him ►-.These cMl 
IftSthnUons deserve spedol study beewtse they dhploy an orlglnility and brawlih of cooceptkm 
whkh he could not have derived from the systems of government then prevalent nndcr Muhammadan 
or Klnda rale." 

ShlvajTf Board of Admlnfstralion consisted of eight members called the Asfifa 
Prad6an 

'The Perfhra was Prime Wlnlsta «*t to the King, tmd was at the bead of both the dvfl and 
nutrtary administration, tmd sat first on the right hand bekrw the throne. {1) The was 

far charge of the ratlHary airtilnbtratloB, and sat first on the left side (3) Anhilja and (4) SadHt 
sat nort to the /Vj/5wo while the (5) Mantd sot rrexl below the SacBiv and was bi charge of 
the Mng s private affairs. The (6) Samant was Fordgo Secretary and sat below the S<mapa/l on 
the left. Next came (7) Pandlfrao who had eborge of the ecdeslastkal deportment, and below 
him on the left side sat the (8) Chief Justktf 

fianade pertinently observes that Shlv^s system has Its counterpart In the present 
constitution of the Government of India. The seed of the decline of the Maratha 
Power was sown when the successors of Shlvajl deviated from his system and wherr 
these offices became hereditary The fault could hardly be laid at the door of Shtvajl 
for had fJi successon loyally worked out his system 

many of the dangers which nltloialcly destroyed the Mahratta Confederacy even before ft came 
In conflict with the juptiiot discipline and resources of the British power might have been avoUed."- 


/bid. p. lU 
t Ibfd^ p. 126. 
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"In another respect also, Shivaji was far in advance of his times He set himself steadily against 
any assignments of land as Ja/igte to his successful civil or military commanders Every one from the 
Pes/iiPa and Senapaii down to the lowest sepoy or Karf^im was, under Sfiimji's arrangements, 
directed to draw his salary in kind or money from the public treasury and granaries 

Thus Shivan's conception of the civil and military administration was perfect and it may be 
dded that no better system, up to this time, had been worked out in any country 
^ The concession for the collection of the C6aiiW and Sacdesfmii^fii was granted to 
the Maratha Government by the Delhi Emperor, after the death of Shiva)i and of 
A rangzeb But the conception of these was Shivaji's Shivaji m his lifetime exaeted 
th^rdemands from some of the Karnatak princes and chiefs In his lifetime, Aurangzcb 
was prevailed upon m 1705, in order to bring the war he was then waging m the Deccan 
tl^a conclusion, to consent to the payment of 10 per cent of the whole revenue for 
which the Maratha Commanders were to agree to maintain order in the Deccan But the 
war was renewed and Aurangzeb died in 1707 On his death, his successor released 
Shahu, who established himself at Satara in 1708 It was m his reign that the concession 
of the' Cdautfi or 25 per cent of the revenues of the Deccan, then under the sway 
of the Mughais, was granted to the Marathas by the Delhi Emperor on the understanding 
^at the local expenses of the Mughal Government in the Deccan were about one-fourth 
oAhe entire collections Shivaji's idea of demanding the Cf^auifi and Sardes^mitCru was 
to protect those who paid these against foreign aggression by maintaining troops for 
that purpose According to Ranade, these institutions bear very close resemblance to the 
Marquess Wlesley s subsidiary alliances He writes 

'q’his idea of the subsidiary alliances was, in fact, a reproduction on a more organized scale of 
the plan followed by the Mahratta leaders a hundred years in advance, when the;' secured the grant 
of the Cfiou{6 and SardesdmufJit from the Imperial authorities at Delhi 

"The Cdoutd and SardesfirnttiUii rights served, m the hands of the Mahratta leaders, the same 
purpose of giving legitimacy and expansion to their power which in the last century has resulted 
from the subsidiary alliances and conquests made by the British Government "t 

Much nonsensical talk has been indulged in by European writers and historians by 
their comparing Cfiautfi to the levying of black-mail by the robber Highland Chiefs of 
Scotland But the Hindu Prince's C6aut5 was no more black-mail than the system of 
subsidiary alliance instituted by the Marquess Wellesley 

Shivaji died on 4th April 1680 His death was hailed with joy by the Mughais, 
especially Aurangzeb, and the Christian Portuguese and English, for he'was a terror to 
them all Aurangzeb, however, had the magnanimity to acknowledge the greatness of 
Shivaji, whom he had nicknamed the 'mountain-rat' 

His son, Shambhuji, succeeded him Although he was cruel and vicious, he inherited tlic 
military genius of his father But he made himself odious to the generality of his subjects 
by his character When he was taken prisoner by Aurangzeb, no attempt was made to 
rescue him Aurangzeb offered to spare his life on condition of his turning a 
Musalman But Shambhuji insulted the Emperor by asking the hand of his daughter 


• Ibtd., p 129 
t Ibid,, p 220 
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In marriajc and abwinfl the Prophet It was more than what the flesh and blood 
of the fanatic Aurangicb could bear He ordered the execution of Shambhuil after 
puttlrttt out hh eyts and cuttlnj out hi* tongue- Thi* cn»d execution aroused the 
Indignation of the Marathas and made them the deadliest enemies of the Mughal* 

Hb son Shlvafl was a boy of six years only when Shambhup was executed. He 
with his modier was taken jrHoner by AuranBieb* troops. Aurangieb named him 
5aha nri appellation which he always retahted Bemier has described how refractory 
riobics and danjerous sul^ccts Were adtrilnbtered poiula by Auranj^ebs orders. Ponsfa 
was a preparation of opium and It acted as a slow poison on the system 

It b more than probable tha. Sahu alias Shlvajl was made n victim to poasta by 
Aursuvpeb He was a captive In the Mughal camt* till the death of Auranazeb when 
he was released He Was 7 very weal prfnce and Was half a lunatic His long 
captivity arvd the probable admlnbtratlon of pomta told on hb Intellect and he was 
certainly rvot a proper person to rule the &np!re which the genhis of hb grandfather 
had founded. He had Imbibed the loose morals of the Mughal Court arrd kept a 
large harem. 

Under such drcumstarKcs hb ministers thought proper for the weal of the State 
to circumscribe his authority to a narrow tract Pits. Satara, and conferred the powers 
of government on the Prime Mlnbtcr known as the Peshwa. This was the origin of 

the Peshwas rule In Salnis time Balap Vbwanalh was the Peshwa, and he sncceeded 

In making the P«hwashlp an hereditary offke Christian historians and wrher* have 
Indulged In much nonsensical tnik about the Peshwas confiscating the po we r * of the 
Maratha rulers. But It appear* to us that the Peshwas prevented the ruin of the 
Maratha Empire then In Its infancy by taking over Hi management" from the hands of 
the Incapable and pleasure hunting and degenerate descendants of the great Shlvaju 
No one In hb scnies would ever believe that had Sahu been permitted to rule without 
restriction ovfr the Empire of hb grandhsther that Empire would have fared better 
than it did under the Pe»hwa s administration The Peshwas should be hailed as 
tavloun radicr than as confiscator* of the Maratha Empire. From the death of 

Auraxtgzcb till the fatal battle of Panlpal, which put on end to the sole supremacy of 

the Peshwas the Brahmin Peshwas were engaged In consolidating and extending 
ihc empire of the Maratha*. They extended thdr rule from Cape Comorin In the South 
to the confines of the Himalayas In the North and from the Bay of Bengal In the 
East to the Arabian Sea In the Vest- Hod the Peshwnshlp not been made hereditary 
U b probable that the Maratha Empire would have had a longer lease of life and 
would have successfully withstood the Intrigues and compiradcs of the Christian 
merchants who brought on Its fall 

In Maratha History there are two central figures round which are to be traced the 
rtic and the dedlne of the Maratha Emplrt The valor and genius of Shlva/I laid the 
foundation of the Empire » the Imprudence and Intrigue of Reghunath Rao precipitated 
Its lull The latter wa* Instrumental In bringing the Marathoi into conflict wUh the 
Afghans which resulted In the battle of Panlpat i and later still with the Englbh, which 
ended In the break up of the great ShlvalTs Empire. 

27 
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How Shiva)i laid the foundation of the Empire has already been told The mischief 
done by Raghunath Rao or Raghoba, as he is called in Maratha History, Is to be 
narrated now 

Raghunath Rao was the second son of the Peshwa Baji Rao and brother of Balaji 
Baji Rao, the greatest of all the Peshwas At one time of his career he gave great 

promise of becoming an able military leader He carried^ the victorious Maratha arms 

to the North-'Vestern Frontier of India He subdued the Mughals, entered Delhi and, 
after defeating the Afghan troops kept on the outposts of the Panjab, captured Lahore 
and marched triumphantly as far north as Attock It was an imprudent step, which 
brought on the Marathas the wrath of the Afghan sovereign Ahmad Shah Abdali 
The Panjab of the time we are writing of was in the hands of the Afghans Nadir 
Shah's invasion had the effect of transferring the Panjab from the dominion of the 
Delhi Empire to the kingdom of the Ruler of Kabul '^hen Ahmad Shah heard of 
the occupation of Lahore by the Marathas, he lost no time in marching his .troops to 
regain his lost possessions The weak Maratha garrisons in the Panjab had to 
yield to the Afghan invader It was at Panipat that the Marathas concentrated to 

oppose the further progress of the Afghans towards Hindustan Many a time 

before, the plain of Panipat had decided the fate of the Ruling Houses of India 
Not far from Panipat was the scene of the Civil \/ar between the Kauravas 

and the Pandavas in which was destroyed the Kshatriya or the Varrior Caste of 

India and thus the country fell a prey to the invasions of every rising power of 

the world The sovereignty of India passed from the hands of the Hindus to those 
of the Muhammadans at Panipat, for it was here that Prithwi Raj fell fighting 

against Muhammad of Ghor Babur laid the foundation of the Mughal dynasty in 

India by gaining the victory at Panipat over his antagonist, the last representative 

of the House of Lodi Again, Akbar regained his lost crown by slaying the 

usurper at the battle field of Panipat 

The battle fought at Panipat in January 1761 , scaled the fate of Maratha 

supremacy in India The Marathas were defeated and turned back towards 

Hindustan and the Deccan The Dehh Emperor became, for a time at least, secure 
on his throne and independent of the dictatorship of the Maratha general The 
Mughal Viceroy of Oudh threw off his allegiance to the throne of Delhi But the 

effect was most marked on the Maratha Empire The houses of Sindhia, Holkar, 
Gaekwar and Bhonsle, as independent of the Peshwa, date from the day on which 
the Marathas suffered a crushing defeat at Panipat 

Raghoba, as has been said, had, by his imprudence, excited the wrath of the 
Kabul ruler and thus brought on the battle of Panipat But he was not present 

at tnat battle From his intriguing character, it may be presumed that he did not 

Wish the success of his own party It is recorded in Maratha History that on his 
return from the North after he had extended the boundaries of the Maratha Empire 
by adding the Panjab to it, he fell out with Tiis cousin Sadasheo Rao Bhow, to 
whom he made over the command of the army Sadasheo Rao Bhow proceeded to 

anipat as Commander-in-Chief of the Maratha forces This must have been rankling 
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In the breast of the ever Intriguing, and at the same time ambitious Ragboba 
-'®^at bonder If he tried hH best by Intrigues and conspiracies to get his cousin 
Into -liigrace and rain ? It Is a significant fact that Hollcar held aloof and did not 
render 'any assistance to his chief on that fatal day at Panlpat 

ButlRaghobas Intriguing character became fully evident In his dealings with the 
English. \ BalafI &a}l Rao died a few wceics after the fatal battle of Panlpat He 
was succeeded In the Peshwaship by hts son Madho Rao then In hli teens. 

Raghoba saw his opportunity He was the regent during the minority of his nephew 
For the first time in Maratha history during the regency of Raghoba, a treaty was 
concluded between the Christian merchants constituting the East India Company and 
the acknowledged head of the Maratha confederacy the Peshwa. 

By this treaty the Sidl of Janjlra was placed unda the protection of the East 
India Company The Sldl was also given back all the territory which the Marathas 
had taken from him. The treaty went further for it assured dvlllty and friendship 

between the Peshwa arrd the President of the Bombay Factory 

Raghoba had not the foresight of a statesman. He entered hastily Into an 
alliance with the English which sapped the foundation of the Maratha EfTrpIre: By 
the treaty he showed his hand to the English merchants. He made the Sldl his 
enemy for that Abyssinian pirate eommenced depredations In the Maratha territories 
because he was now unda the protection of the British It may be that the 
Sldl was Instigated to these acts of violence In the Maratha territory by the 

Christian meTchants.t 

The Immediate obiect of Raghoba In entering Into an alliance wllh the English 
was to obtain from Bombay tome European soldiers and arms to rcsbt the 

threatened Invasion of the Nizam the Subedar of the Deccan The Christian 

merchants did not consent to render ihdr assistance from a superfletty of unselfishness 
or for no end They agreed to furnish Raghoba with the required troops and gtms 
provided the island of Salsettc and the fort of Bassein were ceded to them. The 

degenerate Raghoba was willing to make even these sacilRces » but as the Invasion 
of Nliam All did not ceme off there was no necessity for guns and Christian 
soldiers and so Salsettc and Bassdn did not pass Into the hands of the East 

India Company then 

Thus Raghoba for the second time commHtcd an Imprudent act whose consequences 
he could not foresee The Christian merchants were made acquainted with the 
weak points In the Maratha Government and the Abyssinian pirate chief was raised to 
a position which, btrt for Raghoba s action he could never have attained. Had 
Raghoba stopped short here without proceeding any farther perhaps much harm 

Grant Doff calls It an •greement and not a treaty But to all (ntarts and purposes 
h served the purpose of a treaty 

t At the tlTDC when Raghoba was e n te rin g into treaty with the East India Company 
• the Corirt of Directors," writes Grant Duff “w e r e desirous of seeing the Marathas checked 
In Iheh progress and would have beheld comWnatlom of the other native po w ers against 

them with abundant satisfaction.'’ of ASe Ma£ratiaj) 
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would not have yet resulted to the Maratha Umpire But his .tmhiiion I lav' no hounds 
He indulged in intrigues and conspiracies which wealened the Cinpirc founded 
by Shivaji 


CAusns or thc riRST maratha war 

h IS not necessary' to recount thc vicissitudes of foitunc of l-Ja^hoba during the 
lifetime of his nephew Madho Rao, thc Peshwa \^hcn Madho R.io attained 
maionty, he found that his uncle, instead of delegating a share to him in tlic 
administration of thc countr^% usurped all povxer Dissensions between thc two 
occurred, wdiich, though accommodated several limes, ultimately led Madho Rao to 
place his uncle in confinement Unfortunately for the Maratha Cmpire, Madho Rao 
died on thc I8th November 1772 at thc early age of 28 Referring to thc death of this 
young Peshwa, Grand Duff writes 

'The root which invigorated thc already scathed and widc-cvtcnJmg tree was cut off from the 
stem and thc plains of Panipat w'crc not more fatal to thc Mnhrntt.i Cmpire than the cail^ deatii of 
this excellent prince Although thc military talents of Madhoo Rao were eery considerable hib 
character as a sovereign is entitled to far higher praise, and to much greater respect than that of 
any of his predecessors " * 

Madho Rao died without issue; and his wndow' immolated herself w'lth thc corpse 
Pnor to his death, Madho Rao liad released ins unde, Raghunatli Rao, from conlincmcnt 
and nominated his brother Narain Rao to thc Pcslnvaship, w'hom on his death-bed he 
recommended to thc care and protection of his unde But that unde now saw' his 
opportunity to gam his ambitious end He got his nephew' Narain Rao assassinated 
on the 30th August, 1773 This occurrence w'as reported to thc Bombay Government 
by Mr Mostyn, whem thc Bombay Government had sent to the Court of thc Pcshw’a 
as its envoy Grant Duff w'ritcs 

"Mr Mostyn w'as sent to Poonn by thc Bombay Government, for the purpose of * * using cver^' 
endeavour, by fomenting domestic dissensions or othcrw'isc, to prevent thc Ntahuratlns from joining 
Hyder or Nizam Aliy " f 

The Bombay Government were ver^' anxious about Hydar and Nizam Ah at thc time 
when the young Peshw'a w'as assassinated Tire Maralhas were at thc same time 
threatening the possessions of thc East India Company, for they w'crc establishing 
themselv'cs on thc northern side of thc Ganges They w'ould have invaded Allahabad, 
Corah, Oudh, and Rohilkhand , but Mill writes that 

"In the month of May (1773), (he situation of (heir domestic affairs recalled that pcoj^c wholly 
to their own country " § 


* Ibid, p 352 

t Grant Duff s History of thc Mahrattas, p 340 Mill W'ritcs that Mostyn was sent in 1772 w ith 
instructions from thc court of Directors "to negotiate W'lth Madhu Rao the Pcishw-a for thc cession 
of thc island and peninsula of Salscttc and Bassem, w'hich added so much to thc security and xmluc 
of Bombay" (Mill,VoI 111, p 424) 

§ Mill's History, Vol 111, p 394 
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U iiill TKrt be voY urrtafe to picjume that Mo$t>’n Incited Ro^jKoba to thU dastardly 
deed In order to carry otit the ftrstructlons he had rccdv'cd from his Government This 
presumption Is strengthened by the fact that the British lent their support to Raghoba 
the murderer of hh nephew In those tnnsactlons whkh culminated In the first 
Maiatha 'W'ar 

James Will the father of John Stuirt Will ncN’cr vhited India and was not 
acquainted with any of the languages spoUn In the continent of India. To these causes 
arc to be attributed the shortcorTrings of his otherwise admirable History of British 
Indva. He had to depend on the records of jhc India House for writing hb history 
Those records represent Raghoba almost os a soint and quite incapable of the foul deed 
associated with hb nnn>c Of course It was the policy of the Bombay Government of 
those days to maJee Raghoba rppear as on aggrieved party A compact had been 
formed between the Brhbh rrrerchants of Bombay and Raghoba. Hcrscc it was that 
they did not believe in the murder of Karain Rao by Raghoba, or In his ambltton to 
usurp the Peshwaship Depending on those records Will wrote 

*TTve members of the Peshwa family Imlcud of supplwttlftg. h»d »ded with the ptatest hamony 
In sopportUrg Ihch bead And If R»ghon«it Rao had aimed at the supmniKY of whkh t>o other 
tolcen apperus Ihan the accasatlon of hh eoemlo prudence woold hare tanght Wn, eHber to t«up 
the uBtbority from the bcgtnntng. or to leave hmt Tittle time for hb rtephew to gatbm strnifth." t 

Regarding the murder of Noraln Rco Will depended wholly on Westerns Report i 
but unfortunately l»c did not know the part whkh Mostyn had played In all these 
tranfadtofts. It was this envoys Interest to speak In laudatory terms of Raghoba 
and hb nefarious doings. But thanks to the researches of Briggs and Grant Duff 
we know now the true character of Raghoba arrd also the reasons which prompted the 
British merchants of Bombay to give thdr support to him. 

After the death of Naraln Rao Raghoba piocialmtd himself as the Peshwa, Wostyn 
was sent, as has been said above to Poorm to prevent the Warathas from Joining Hydar 
or Nixam Now Raghoba whom he helped to gain the Peshwaship was o tool In 
hb hands. He made JJm wage war with the Nlram and Hydar All It U rxrt 


Grant Duff wrHa 'TJnsonath Rao b uU to have acknowledged to Ram Shtttree that be 
had written «n ortief to those roen, authorising them to sdre Naraln Rao but that he had new 
given the order to kfll him. Thb admltsloft b generally supposed to have been IHeraliy true for by 
the ori^nal paper afterwards recovered by Ram Sbastrec K was found that the word d£aravi: to 
sdrt, was altered to marwpc to kUI It b ontversany believed that the altomtlon was made by the 
Ifrfamoos Anondee Bye." 

It b not known on whose authority Grant Duff charges Anandl Bal with tampering with the 
order Issued by Raghoba, That woman, however bad she might have been entertained great 
affection for her nephew She was a Brahman lady and as such she fdt great regard not only for 
human beings bet for dumb creatures also. No Brahman lady would hersdf IdTI or cause any one to 
kin any ajihnal i Anandl Da] was no exception to the rule. Our own coovktioa U that Mostyn had 
a hand In the matter A writer In the Catcatia Review Vd II No 4 p 430 (footnote) says 
"Ragobah afterwards m ard ered Karain Rao .and was supported by the British Government. A 
wry erff chapter In Anglo-Indian hbtory" 
t Vol III p, 419 
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necessary to refer to these wars Raghoba, if not defeated in any, did not obtain any 
advantage by prosecuting these wars His absence was taken advantage of by those 
ministers who had the welfare of the Maratha Empire at heart Foremost amongst them 
was the great Nana Fadnavis'*' It did not take him long to discover that Raghoba was 
merely a tool in the hands of the Bombay Government and that the end of the 
Nlaratha Empire would not be far off if Raghoba continued to hold the Peshwaship 

It IS necessary to refer to the early career of this remarkable statesman His real 
name was Balap Janardhan Bhanu He was born and bred as a high-class nobleman 
The fatal battle-field of Panipat was his training ground, for that event made such an 
impression on his mind that he directed all his energies and abilities to the maintenance 
of the Empire which Shivaji had founded He had proceeded to Panipat while in his 
teens, not as a fighter, but as Secretary' to the Commander-in-Chief of the Maratha 
Forces, and with the intention of making pilgrimages to the holy shrines of Northern 

India For the latter purpose his mother and wife had accompanied him But at 

Panipat, he lost both his mother and his wife He himself travelled in disguise and on 

foot from Panipat to Puna, He was so much disgusted with life, for he had lost all 

those who were nearest and dearest to him, that at one time he seriously thought of 
turning an ascetic But he was prevailed upon to give up this programme of asceticism 
He served as Secretary to Madho Rao, on whose death he acted in the same capacity 
in the short-lived reign of the ill-fated Narain Rao But it was in the reign of Madho 
Rao II, the last but one of the Peshwas, that he reached the Premiership and displayed 
those qualities of statesmanship which -have exacted admiration even from fastidious 
British critics He was opposed to Raghoba, because the latter solicited the armed assistance 
of the English merchants of Bombay To quote the words of an English historian 

"Nana Fadnavis avowed his respect and admiration for the English but shrank from tlicir political 
embrace j and whatever dangers might impend, he steadily refused to accept their offers of permanent 
armed assistance."f 

It was, therefore, not to be wondered at that Raghoba and Nana could not keep on 
friendly terms when their views regarding the administration of the Maratha Empire were 
so diametncally opposed 

\^hen Raghoba learnt that Nana Fadnavis and other ministers were opposed to him, 
he fled for safety to Gujarat In the meanwhile (i e, on the I8th April, 1774) the 
widow of the murdered Peshwa Narain Rao had given birth to a son § Raghoba 
from interested motives disputed the authenticity of the birth of this posthumous son of 
his late nephew, whom he had contrived to assassinate He was supported in this 
dispute by the Bombay Government, who were no doubt interested in giving every 

The wntcr is indebted to the able lecture delivered in Puna and reproduced in the Kcsari of 
March 1900, by Bal Gangadhar Tilak, for some of the materials regarding the career of this great 
Maratha statesman 

T Torrens' Empire in Asia, p 238, (Pamni Office Reprint) 

§ The fact of the birth of this child was at the time much disputed The Bombay Government, 
on the report of Mr Mostyn, were very incredulous and sceptical, but there is no doubt now about 
the authcnticty of the young Peshwa's birth Sec 'Jf'ilson's footnote to his 5th edition of Mill's 
ffistor^ of India, Vol 111, p 422 . 
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bsslttance they could to this wretched man not out of any love for him but for the 
sake of "fomenting domestic dissensions,'' 

Uaglwba applied to the President and Coundi of Bombay for assistance. They were 
too willing to render him assistance but not from a superfluity of unselfishness or for 
no end. They knew that this hybrid alliance would sever Raghoba from the Maratha 
Confederacy and would thus weaken and enfeeble the Maratha Empire. Moreover 
they had been strongly coveting Salsettc arvd Bassein for some years. In 1761 after 
the battle of Panlpat when Raghoba as Regent to his minor nephew Madho Rao the 
Peshwa, concluded the fatal treaty with the Englbh and asked for their assistance In 
guns and British soldiers to resist the thrcateited Invasion of Nizam All the English 
were willing to render that assistarsce on condlton of Raghoba ceding Salsette and 
Bassein to them It has been already stated that as the threatened invasion never came 
off so Salsette and Bassein did not then pass Into the hands of the Bombay 
Government But the Government of Bombay were trying every means to get 
possession of those two places. Even the Directors of the East India Company In 
thdr letter dated the I8th of March 1768 w^ote to the President and Coundi of 
Bombay 

*^e recommend to yoo^h tb< strongest rr»»tioer to nse yoor endeavcwin upon every ocottiem 6ut 
may offer to obtain pUco which we ihooid esteem » vmhubie acautsWon Ve ownot dlrcdJy 
point oot the n>o<Je of doing H, btrt rather wish they cooJd be obtained by perchwe than war " They 
ognln wrote In a letter dated Stst Mtrcfa 1760 *SaIs<tt» and Bas»dn with thdr depo>do»des and the 
Wihrattas portion of the Surat provlrwes were all that we seek for oo that tide of Irwlia. These are 
the objects you are to have (n v^cw In all your treaties ntgodallocts end mintary operations, — and 
that yoQ most be ever watdifol to obtain." 'lo more earnest proseoition of the same design" 
writes Mr Mill '^r Mostyn arrived frora Engtand, In 1772, with Instnictloes for the Court of 
Directors, that be sbooid be sent Immediately to negotiate with Madhoo Rao the Peshwa, for certain 
odvantages to the scttkoients on the coast of Malabar and above all for the cession of the Island 
and penlctfula of Salsette and Bassein which added so oradi to the security and value of Bombay 

A passage from Giant Duff's Hfjtory of the Marathas has already been quoted. In 
which that author states that Mostyn was sent to Puna for the purpose of "fomenting 
domestic dlsserKlortt" for gaining certain advantages to his masters the Directors of 
the East Irrdla Company As lortg as Madho Rao and his brother Naraln Rao 

wielded the Peshwaship they were gukW In all thdr foreign affairs by the great Nana 

Fadrravls. It was ther ef ore, impossible for Mostyn to be successful In his undertaking 

'Tbe fonh of thh r»egotI*Hon tended only to show that, padflcally at locst, the coveted SfMDts 
Were very nnllkely to be obt*li>ed."f 

Is there any wonder that Mostyn seeing that he did iwt succeed In gaining the 
object for which he had been sent by fas masters tried to "foment domestic dissensions" 
by abetting. If not directly Instigating, the assassination of Naraln Rao ? It Is also very 

significant that nowhere In^ his despatdies has Mostyn even hinted that the assassination 

was carried out by order of Raghoba. He could not have deen Ignorant of what the 
whole population of Puna were saying about the assassination. On the other hand 
Moi, III p. 423. 

t MiIFs //M xx o/iWAj, VoL III p, 424. 
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he blackened the character of the murdered prince, of whom Grant Duff writes —‘\\c 
was affectionate to his relations, kind to his domestics, and all but his enemies 

loved him" 

The assassination of Narain Rao was hailed with joy by Mostyn and the Bombay 
Government Naram Rao, as said above, was murdered on the 30th August, 1773 
Mostyn communicated the news to the Bombay Government* '^hat the Bombay 
Government thought of the event, may be better described m the words of Mill That 
historian writes 

"Tlic assassination of Marain Rao, and the succession of Ragoba, announcing a Weak and 
distracted government, appeared to the Council to present a favourable opportunity for accomplishing 
an object which - their honourable masters had so much at heart, the possession of Salscttc and 
Basscin In their select consultations, on the I7th of September, 1773, they agreed to instruct 
Mr Mostyn, their resident at Poonah, to improve diligently every circumstance favourable 

to the accomplishment of that event, and on no account whatever to leave the Mahratta 
Capital "• 

It Will thus be seen that every endeavour was made by the Bombay Government 
to get possession of Salsette and Bassein It was , the interest of that govern- 
ment to regard Raghoba as the rightful Peshwa Raghoba, as said before, 
had fled to Gujarat Now he sought the protection of the English and so proceeded 
to Surat Here on the 6th of March, t775, he entered into a treaty with the 
Bombay Government, by which he gave up Salsette and Bassein, together with 
the Maratha's portion of the Surat provinces 

This treaty led to the first Maratha \^ar The Bombay Government sent troops 

to assist Raghoba m recovering his Peshwaship The troops were under the 

command of Lieut -Colonel Keating He was sent with the troops "for the assistance 
of Raghoba against all his enemies" Raghoba left Surat and proceeded with Colonel 
Keating's detachment to Cambay, and landed there on the I7th March The remnant of 
Raghoba's army had assembled at the village Durmuj, eleven miles north-east from 

Cambay, and here the detachment under Colonel Keating formed a junction with them 

on the I9th April 'Vith this large army, Raghoba was made by the Bombay 

Government to proceed to Puna Bat Raghoba was not destined to see Puna again 

On the 5th of May, Raghoba moved towards Puna But the army which the Puna 

Government had sent in his pursuit, prevented his ever reaching Puna The Puna army 

was under the command of Han Pant Phadke This commander of the troops had 
been employed as a clerk by the unfortunate Madho Rao, but by sheer dint of ability 
he rose to fill one of the most important posts in the Peshwa's Government On the 
TSth May, a battle was fought at a place called Arras, in which the troops of 
Raghoba and his ally fared badly Many British officers were killed and wounded 

But Han Pant Phadke had to ultimately retire from the field and thus the hybrid 

allies thought that they had gained a victor^' But that it was not a complete victoiy' 
I' proved not only by the heavy losses suffered by the British but by their inability to 
p iryic Han Pant Phadke The retirement of the Maratha Commander is to be 


'Vol HI, p 415 
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attributed to the season of the year for the monsoon was expected within a few days 
bmc, which would have made the rivers of Gujarat quite unfordable and occasioned 
Sreat difficulties in cettlnj his supplies On the lOth June, >shile Hori Pant Phadke 
was aosslng the Naibada, Colorwl Kcatinu tried to harass his rear but in this he was 
dtsappointeA The Waratha General crossed the riw without any loss and Colonel 
Keating was obliged to gKx up the pursuit on account of the outbreak of the monsoon 
But the retirement of Harf Pant Phadkc from Guierat, necessitated also by the 
affairs In the Deccan brought on the defection of one of the prindpal members of the 
Maratha Confederacy From this tlrrrc forward the Gaekurar docs not figure as orre 
of the Confederates owning the Pcshxtra as their head. How this was brought about 
will be understood from what follows below 

The founder of the family was one Damnall Gaekwar who for his bravery In the 
battle of Balapoor fought In 1720 A. D, was appointed by Boja Shahu as Second In 
Command urvder Khurvde Pao Dhabaray of thq Maratha army with the tide of 
SKamsher Bahadur On his death, which took place In 1721 he was succeeded In the 
post by his nephew Pilap Gaekwar It was due to his enterprise that a greater portion 
was w r e st ed from the Mughals and added to the Maratha Empire. He established his 
headquarters at Baroda. But In 1732 he was assassinated by the emissary of one of 
his enemies I his eldest son, Damfia)!, succeeded him. Evtrslnce then Baroda has remained 
in the possession of the Gaekwar family After the fatal battle of Panipat, DamnajI 
followed the example of the Sindia and the Holkar by throwing up his allegiance to 
and becoming Independent of the Rafa of Satara. But like the other Maratha 
Chidtalra he (otned the Confederacy under the Peshwa. DamnajI died In 1768 
leaving four sons— Sayafi Govind Rao Mantkp and Fateh Singh. Damnafi as was 
usual In those days when polygamy was prevalent t had married three wives. His 
eldest son SayajI was by the second wife » Govind Rao was the second son by the 
first wife ManllcJI and Fateh Singh were the youngest and fuff brothen by the third 
wife. After the death of Damnap there was a dispute to the succession b etw e e n the 
two half brothers Sayap and Govind Rao Each advanced precedents to the superiority 
of his claim. Sayap was an idiot, but hb youngest half brother Fateh Singh urged 
the claim of Sayap to the succession The adherenb of these claimants — Sayap and 
Govind Rao— were wagirrg war against each other from the time of Pllap's death till 
when Raghoba fled from the Deccan and sought an asylum In the Gaekwar s territory 
Vben Colonel Keating arrived In Gujarat with his detachment for the purpose of 
assisting Raghunath Rao be In defiance of the instructions of his employen tried to 
take advantage of the dbscnsloirs be tw een the two Gaekwar brothers. He tried to 
rregotiatc and conclude a treaty with Fateh Singh and he actually sent on the 22nd 
April 1775 an agent,'named Ueut George Lovibond to the camp of Fateh Singh for 
the purpose of ratifying the treaty But the young Gaekwar grossly Insulted the agent 
and did rwt condnde the treaty 

Vhen the Bombay Government heard of the failure of Colonel Keatii>g In getting 
the Gaekwar under their thumb and the manner In whkh Ueut Lovibond had been 
Insulted, they determined to send a tried diplomatist to join Colonel Keatings force for 
28 
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the purpose of transacting the political .affair-; Their choice fell on Mostyn Tins 

diplomatist docs not need any introduction now His doings in the Peshwa's court 

have already been mentioned It has been already stated that Mostyn was sent to 
Puna for the purpose of "fomenting domestic dissensions" The success which attended 
his mission to the Puna Couit, led his employers to expect better results from his 
presence in Gujarat while the Gackwar brothers were quarrelling for settling the succes- 
sion And the Bombay Government were not disappointed Mostyn was a past 

master in the art of duplicity 5 for diplomats, says the English proverb, arc sent abroad 
to he for the nation which employs them 

A long as Han Pant Phadkc was in Gujarat Mostyn did not meet with any 
'success But when that Maratha General retired to the Deccan, for the affairs at Puna 
necessitated his presence there, and also as the rams were at hand, Mostyn achieved 
all for which he had been sent by his employers By playing on the hopes and 
fears of the Gaekwars, he succeeded in concluding a treaty with Fateh Singh By this 
treaty, the East India Company, not by any conquest but by diplomacy, secured a 
permanent footing in Gujarat That Company gamed territories yielding several lakhs 
of Rupees’ revenue every year The Gackwar was obliged to cede to the Company 
"the government and revenue of the purgunnahs of Baroach," and also "the purgannahs 
Chickaly Veriow near Surat, and Coral, near the Narbada river, and about 15 coss 
distant from Baroach, which together make three purgannahs " Sayaji Rao was recog- 
nized as the reigning Gackwar, but the real power was wielded by Fateh Singh for, as 
said before, Sayaji was an idiot Henceforth, the Gackwar's connection vi'as severed 
from the Mahratta Confederacy, and he entered into that hybrid alhance which was 
so repugnant to the feelings of the people of Maharastra and which ultimately completed 
the extinction of the Maratha supremacy- in India 


PROSPECTS OF THE FIRST MARATHA WAR 

The Government of Bombay had waged the war, concluded treaties with Raghoba 
and Fateh Singh Gackwar, without the consent and knowledge of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, that is, the Government of Bengal and Govcrnor-Gcncml of India The Act of the 
Parliament of England passed in 1773, changed the constitution of the Company The 
operation of the new constitution was ordained to commence in India after the 1st of 
August, 1774 The presidencies of Bombay and Madras were placed under the 
Governor-General, who was to be assisted in all his deliberation-;, and political transac- 
tions by a Council consisting of five members This constituted the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India \/arren Hastings was appointed by the new Act as the first Governor- 
General of India The members of his new Council consisted of General Clavering, 
Mr Monson, Mr, Francis and Mr Barwell The first three Councillors were appointed 
by the ministry in England, and they did not arrive at Calcutta until the I9th October, 
Councillors was Mr (afterward Sir Philip) Francis, whose authorship 
o t e etters of Junius is now a well-known fact He was the only man in the days 
o tyranny and oppression practised on the population of India by Europeans to 
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protest ajalnsl the conduct of his cordijlonlsu and compatriols In this country He 
could not and would not tolerate the obttscs which were rampant In India and hence 
'W^arren Hastings became estranged from him. Fronds sympathi ed with the people of 
India and tried his best to ameliorate their condition. If Bengal enjer^'S Permanent 
Settlement rrow it Is malnl> due to Hs exertions and advocacy If the people of India 
have not been totally annihilated and exterminated or reduced to the position of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water it Is because Francis contributed In no small 
measure to the bringing about the trial of Vanert Hastings which served to purify the 
administration of India. It was not to be expected that he would look with Indifference 
on the war which the Bombay Government hod waged on the Marathas. He kept 
himself Informed of all that was going on In every part of India with which the British 
had any transactions. It thus happened that while the Bombay Government affected 
to know nothing agaimt the character of Paghoba, he Icnevi fully the man whose 
cause the Britishers of Bombay had been espousing. He uos also au-arc of the fact 
that the Bombay Goverrunent had captured Salsette otkI taken possession of Bassdn, 
and of the treaty corKluded whh the Infamous Paghobx As Is well-known he 
had the majority of the members of the Council on his side i so he made the Governor 
General address a letter to the Bombay Government requiring an account of the 
state of that presidency Tfds letter was received at Bombay on the 7th December 

1774 but u-as not attended to tUl the 31st December 1774 Even then the 
reply given was very meagre and did not satisfy the Supreme Council This 
letter was answered by the Supreme Council on the 8th March 1775 In which they 
expressed thdr disapprobation of the connexion with Raghoba, and asked the Bombay 
Government to suspend all negotiations with him. But as this did not seem to have 
any effect on the minds of the memben of the Bombay Government arul os they did 
not suspend negotiations with Raghoba the Supreme Coundl were obliged to use strong 
language. In thdr letta dated SIst May and received In Bombay on the I2th August, 

1775 'barren Hastings and his colleagues condemned the treaty with Raghoba and 
denounced the support the Bombay G overnment had given to that Infamous man as 
"unseasonable Impolitic, unjust and imauthoilrtd " They enjoined on the Bombay 
Government to cancel the Treaty with Raghoba and withdraw the troops from assfaUng 
him, and Intimated thdr Intention of opening ncgotatlons with the authorities at Puna 
by an ngerrt of thdr own. For thdr purpose Colonel Upton was selected He left 
Calcutta on the I7th July 1775 

The Bombay Government Jjrotcstcd against what they considered to be the Inter 
fcrence of the Supreme Coundl In thdr sphere of Jurisdiction They stated that the 
measures had been begun before the controlling admlnlitrotlon was formed which was 
of course, irot quite correct, for they had Intimation of the new constitution long before 
H came Irrto operation. They defended thdr coi>duct by pointing out the advantages 
secured to thdr employers and thdr country by the treaty with Raghurrath Rao They 
sent Mr V'llllara Tayler to Calcutta to advocate thdr cause, but he did not meet 
with any success. 

On reedpt of the lettCT dated 3Iit May 1775 from the Supreme Coundl the 
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Bombay Government directed an immediate cessation of the hostilities and Colonel 
Keating was ordered to return to Surat 

Colonel Upton was furnished with letters for Sakharam Bapu, who v'as at that 
time at the head of the ministerial party at Puna , and also Raghoba, in the event 
of his success He was instructed to insist upon the cession of Salsetle and Basscin, as 
indispensable conditions in the agreement which was proposed In his letter to Sakharam 
Bapu, 'barren Hastings wrote, that the conduct of the Bombay Government was 
contrary to the Company's order, 

"because they have directed all their officers not to make any war, nor enter on any dispute 
My employer, the King of England, has directed that all the Company's Governors in India 
should obtain mine and my Council's permission, as King's Governor and Council of Bengal, cither 
to make war or peace" 

The Puna ministers were at the time at Purandhar, where Colonel Upton arrived on 
28th December, 1775 

The preliminary condition of ceding Salsette and Bassein to the East India Company, 
to any treaty with the British, was vehemently resented by the Puna ministers, who 
insisted upon an immediate renunciation of Salsette Colonel Upton despairing of 
compliance with all his demands wrote in his letter to \^arrcn Hastings, dated 7th of 
February, announcing the breaking off of the negotiations \/arren Hastings prepared 
for war on the largest scale He tned to enlist the Bhonsles of Berar, the Sindhia and 
the Holkar in his cause, and wrote to Hydar and the Nizam to support him or at 
least remain neutral Troops from Calcutta and Madras were prepared for embarkation 

Colonel Upton was about to return to Bengal, when the Puna ministers changed 
their mind It is nowhere stated what were the reasons which led the astute Nana 
Fadnavis to agree to almost all the proposals of the Supreme Government of Bengal 
But it so happened that a treaty was concluded between the East India Company and 
the Puna Government by which all the territories which they had been coveting for so 
many years were granted to them This treaty is known as the Treaty' of Purandhar, 
because it was signed there on 3rd June 1776 It consisted of 19 articles It made 
ample provisions for that wretched man Raghoba and ceded to the East India Company 
Salsette and the revenue of the City of Baroach, together with territory in its neighbour- 
hood, producing three lakhs of Rupees, "by way of friendship to the English Company" 

The treaty between the Bombay Government and Raghoba signed at Surat on the 
6th March 1775 was cancelled. \/hen the Bombay Government learnt the terms of 
the Treaty, they were disappointed and seemed to consider themselves insulted by the 
Supreme Council assuming authority and cancelling the Treaty they had concluded 
with Raghoba They appealed to the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
Amongst the Directors, there was no Philip Francis to guide and control their 
deliberations Every one of those directors understood well his personal interest but 
was regardless of India's greatness or happiness Prompted by selfish motives and led by 
the prospect of gaming a large dividend, the Court of Directors sided with the Bombay 
Government * 


P 436, Mill has thoroughly exposed the hypocrisy of the Directors is these transactions 
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On the reedpt of the above named despatch hom the Court of Directors the members 
of the Bombay Gov“emTnent trerc encoutaged to ircnt vHlh contempt the Trentv of 
Purandhar • 

Thc^ verc rcad\ to rene* the vrar and vigorously prosecute their former intention 
Better counsels howcvxT prevailed but the members of the Bombay Government nevtr 
"ceased to persevere in thdr covert opposition to the wishes and Intention of the 
Supreme Government They sw thdr opportunity udicn Colonel Upton vras recalled to 
Bengal Thq were directed by the Supreme Government to servd o Resident Envoy to 
Puna, Thdr choice fell on Mr Mostyn— the very same man who Irad cm.c before 
been sent to Puna for the purpose of "fomenUfrg domestic dissensions" which resulted 
In the assassination of the young Peshwa Naraln Rao and the Infliction of miseries on 
the land of the SlaratHas, 

As was natural Nana Fadruv’h and other ministers of Puna strongly obiceted to 
Mostyn coming to thdr Court as the Envoy of the British Govermrrent But the 
Bombay Govemmerrt had no otho diplomatist in thdr sctYlce so ildllcd in the art of 
duplldty as Mosty-n. Moreover that government wac brooding over thdr grievances 
for the Supreme Courvdl of Bengal had lowered thdr prestige In the eyes of the 
Maratha rtilcn by annulling the Treaty of Surat and not setting up thdr prolege 
RagHoba, the murdera on the throne of Puna. They over ruled the objection of the 
Puna ministers and insisted on sending the ever to-be^detested Mostyn to Puna. 
Accordingly that diplomat came to Puna In the middle of Match 1777 very hkdy with 
secret Imtrueticns from the members of the Bombay Government to do everything In Ms 
povier for the rson fulfilment of the articles of the Purandhar Treaty 

It Is not too much to say that the rupture whkh eventually tool place btti c ecn the 
Maralhas and the English would have been prevented had the Bemboy Government 
complied with the request of the Puna Ministers and not sent the notorious Mr Mostyn 
to Puna as thdr Envoy No sooner did he arrive in Puna than he opened a campaign 
of Intrigues. He discovered that the French were Influencing the deliberations of the 
Puna ministers I The sight or even the name of a Frenchman was enough to drive 
John Bull out of his wits 


He writes —“The Pitslilerrcv cf Dewbay InfouBed the Directors by letter on the I2th of Janttary 1774 
that the Mahratta Govcrwoerit ww iis a r'ecollar ohis and that such an opportunity now coairrtd 
of acquhhjfl SaUette and Ilasseln. as they had very little lotentlcm of letting escopc. T6c D{nxf:n, 
as U onxfouJ io ofloiP Ume ht ifx conQuesf replied no# #i7f #fie r*M of April firs rrficn ifirir 
o/inrer ceald net be rece f r e d at Doaibaj Ot modi Ins tfian Aro xoan Arm I6e time wfien i&e 
measare vas annoanced as on tfie rerpe of exeeatton Ncariy si* months after the place was 
reduced by their army and fovtfrwd by iheir authoHty they sat down to say It h with much 
concern we team from yoor records that we are not likely to obtain Salsettc frora the MnhrrUtas by 
fregoUotioTis. Ve, h o wever disapprove yocr resolotlon to take possession of the Wand by force In 
case of the death or deposition of Raghobo i and hereby positively prohibit you from ottcroptinf that 
measure, tnder any drcumslances whatever witboat oar pcrmbslon first obtained for that purpose “ 
(The Italics are ours) But these Dtrectors did not fall to approve of the acqaWtlon when 
uradc 


Grant Duff p 80J 
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Hardly had Ivlostyn been six months in Puna when he furnished the Bombay 
Government with an account of Maratha affairs which enabled the Bombay Governor 
named Hornby to write his minute, dated lOth October, 1777 In this minute 
Hornby wrote that the Maratha affairs 

"were fast verging to a period which must compel the English nation either to take some active 
or decisive part in them, or relinquish for ever, all hopes of bettering their own situation on the West 
of India " 

And he lamented the control by which the Bombay Presidency had been fettered 
Hornby was obliged to write the minute in this tone because Mostyn had discovered 
that a Frenchman named St Lubin had arrived in Puna ! It is nowhere clearly stated 
what was the object which this Frenchman aimed at by visiting Puna It is conjectured that 

" St Lubin endeavoured to obtain the cession of the port of Choule, with the fort of Rewadunda j 
and in order to induce Nana Fadnavis to enter upon an offensive and defensive alliance, he offered 
to bring 2,500 Europeans to support the ministry, to raise and discipline 10,000 sepoys, and to furnish 
abundance of military and marine stores"* 

But the same historian says that Nana never believed in the assurance of this French 
adventurer, for he was jealous of all Christians and never trusted them Nana is said, 
according to the authority of Grant Duff, to have declared on St Lubin's taking leave 
that, "if the envoy could bnng a French corps to his aid, he would grant his nation an 
establishment in the Mahratta territories" There was no danger from the French 

intriguing with the Marathas as long as the great Nana Fadnavis had a voice in the 

Maratha affairs 

Not only did Mostyn discover the French intrigue in Puna, but he succeeded better 
still in strengthening the hands of the Bombay Government by fomenting dissensions 
amongst the ministers He sowed discord between Sakharam Bapu and the great Nana 
Fadnavis, and also between the latter and his cousin Moroba \^ith the assistance of 
Mostyn, Moroba succeeded to replace Nana in the Puna Ministry Nana was obliged to 

retire to Purandhar \/hen matters had reached this stage, Moroba was made by 

Mostyn to request the Bombay Government to immediately conduct Raghoba to 
Puna That government determined to afford their assistance without delay and hence 
commenced all their preparations The Bombay Presidency were emboldened to set at 
defiance the Purandhar Treaty, because on their representations to the Court of Directors, 
that Court had censured the Supreme Council Hence the Bombay Government lost no 
time in infringing the Treaty of Purandhar. They still afforded their protection and 
countenance to Raghoba, which served as a pretext to the Puna Council for delaying 
the concessions they had made. 

'barren Hastings, when he deputed Colonel Upon to negotiate with the Puna 
Ministers, was obliged to condemn the proceedings of the Bombay Government at the 
instance of Francis and other members of the Council who were in opposition to him 
He was then in the minority In his defence, on his impeachment, he admitted that 
he agreed to the Purandhar Treaty to satisfy the opposition Otherwise he 


Duff's litsfors of t6e Mafitattas, p 404 
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vouW Have approved of tHc Surat Trcatv But now the drcurmtanccs were chanfltd 
Vilh Us caitlns vote he placed Frands and hU party In the minority and Jrupped his 
fln^en at the opposWon of the author of Jirtrliw Letters ar>d his friends, 'barren 
Hastings thas succeeded In carrying Into execution all his proposals. Rcjardlng the 
Maratha affJSrs 'V'anen Hasting trimmed hH sail to the brceie. He had no sense 
of fuJtlce Of equity In him. So when he found that the Court of Direaors wished the 
annulment of the Purandhar Treaty he unKesllatInsl’i and without scruples sat to undo 
what had been done by His command 

Vhen the Bombay Presidency on the fcport of Most^m represented (or ralha 
misrepresented) to the Supreme Coundl of Bengal that Sl Lubin had received countenance 
from the Puna ministers and described the distensions among them and when thc> 
declared thdr intention of asshUng Moroba who had agreed to set Raghoba on the 
masnad of Puna as PcsKwa, V^onen Hastings resolved that a supply of money and 
a rdnforccment of troops should be sent to the Presidency of Bombay Frands and 
his solitary friend In the Supreme Coundl Mr ’^clcr condemned the resolution of 
the Bombay Government, as illegal because not uken vnth the approbation of the 
supreme authority i unfuit, because of infringing the treaty , and Impolitic, as Incurring 
the dartgen and burdens of war 

barren Hastings and his unflinching supporter Barrell on the other hand contended 
that it was not illegal because such were not the sentiment declared by the Court of 
Directors i not unfust, because Sakharam Bapu who on be’^alf of the minor Peshwa 
Madho Norain Rao and of the Puna ministers had signed the Treaty at Purandhar 
was now alleged to Have applied for the Interference of the Company and 
the re Inslatement of Raghoba os Peshwa, This statement of Varren Hastings is 
not true since Sakharama Bapu did nothing of the sort But perhaps he was not 
so much to blame as the Bombay Government and the ever-notorious Mostyn. 
This Envoy after having fomented dissensions among the miniitcrs deliberately 
misrepresented to the Bombay Government that Sakharam Bapu was desirous of the 
Interference of the Company 'barren Hastings dedared the war not to be Impolitic, 
because It anticipated the evil designs of a hostile party and would give the Company 
an accession of territorial revenue, and a permanent Influence in the Maratha Councils. 

Colonel Upton who knew the Marathas much better than Varren Hastirrgs and 
who had coftdoded the treaty with them at F>unindhar sided with Frands and accused 
the Bombay Presidency and answered for the sincerity and padfic designs of the 
Marathas. But Varren Hastings was bent on crossing swords with the Marathas, He 
did iwt pay any heed to the soimd advice of Frands or of Uptort. He gave orders 
that a force should march "from Kalpi to Bombay travening the dominions of the 
indepertdent princes of Hindustan and the Central Provinces 

But before the army ordered by Varren Hastings set out on Hs march to Bombay 
news reached Calcutta of the chartges that had taken place In Puna affairs. Moroba, 
who had solicited the assistance of the Company was a prisoner in the Ahmednagar 
fortress and Nana Fadnavis was at the head of the Puna ministry Sakharam Bapu on 
account of Hs old age, had retired altogether from the party politics of the day but was 
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reconciled to ManJ\ Fadnnvis and was Rinded by Ins advice Henceforth the star of 
Nana was in the ascendant and he tried to prop up the tottcrinj; Maratha Empire from 
dissolution He was a born statesman and a genuine patriot Nlr j Sjllivan, v'ntmp to 
Colonel Briggs in 1850, says 

"Give us Nana FadnaviS and such like poor pigmies we are as Indian administrators when 

compared with natives of that stamp 111" 

Nana's merits have been appreciated on all hands It was with such a man that 
'barren Hastings had to deal 

'^hen the news of bdoroba's imprisonment and Sahharam Bapu's reconciliation 
to Nana Fadnavis reached Calcutta, and when it was clear that no one in Puna 
desired the restoration of the murderer Raghoba, Francis and \<7hclcr again urged 
the stopping of the march of the troops But ^^arren Hastings was obstinate He 
said that the machinations of the French, which only existed In his imagination, rendered 
it highly expedient to despatch the troops to Bombay This Governor-General of India 
gave out that the troops were sent on account of the French and ashed the permission 
of the Sindhia and the Holkar and the Raja of Berar to permit the troops to pass 
through their territories The Holkar and the Sindhia were at that time in Puna and 
so they could not oppose the march of the troops, and granted the passage An alliance 
was made with the Raja of Berar The circumstances connected with this alliance 
will be narrated a little further on 

Mostyn was now vciy impertinent towards the Puna ministers, because he knew 
of the approach of a force from Bengal He asked the new ministry under Nana 
Fadnavis if they held themselves bound by the Purandhar Treaty This appeared to the 
great Nana as if the kettle was calling the pot black His reply was characteristic 
of the man He observed — "The English should keep that treaty faithfully, when they 
should do the same" 

The Raja of Satara had recently died without leaving issue The Bhonslays of Berar 
were descended from a branch of the house of Shivnji In these circumstances, the 
Governor-General saw his opportunity of fomenting dissensions among the hdarathas 
He instigated the Raja of Berar to urge a claim to the succession By this means, 
'barren Hastings thought he would succeed in crushing the Puna Ministry and giving 
the whole of the Maharashtra a King who would be a too! in his hands just as the 
Nawab Vazir of Oudh was He would alienate the Bhonslays from the Maratha 
Confederacy and thus weaken them. Mudajee Blionslay was at this time the regent 
of Berar, and with him 'barren Hastings opened negotiations The party of Francis 
pointed out that this alliance” for raising Mudajee to the throne of Sluvaji was 
inconsistent with the declared object for which the war was being undertaken, namely, 
the re-instatement of Raghoba in the office of Peshw^ Now the Governor-General 
threw off the disguise He said that the rc*instatemcnt of Raghoba had never been 
pursued as an end, but only as a means , and that his hopes and expectations were 
placed on Mudajee It is a great pity that \^arren Hastings was not tried on the 

In our opinion, conspiracy would have been the more proper term 
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clur®€ of p^o^•oldn9 the Mnrathas fo the war Had the charge been proceeded with 
It H probable that many Important doohrtirtts regarding the objotrc transaOlon* of 
iW CiovcnWf General with tbc Maralhas xrould have »cen the light of day But 
the rrtana^en of the Impeachment of Varren Huttings dropped the charge. 

The force which 'Vorren riattirrgs sent frdm Bengal to coerce the Puna mlnlilrV 
to accept Raghoba as their Peshwa consisted of six battallorts of Sepoys one company 
of native artillery and a corps of cavalry and he placed Colonel Leslie In Its 
conlmand. The Governor-General gave out that the force was intended to defeat the 
french designs on the Vestem coast of India, and even had the audadty to ash Sana 
fadnavls to permit the foric to pass through the Deccan that Is through the Peshwas 
territory Nana saw through the design of the crafty Christian- He argilcd that had 
such been the real Intention of the Governor Genera) the force would have been salt 
by sea to the Vestem Coast to crush the FreT>ch and not by land through the 

territories of unkisown and by r>o rtvearYS friendly prlncts> He moreover dismissed the 
French adventurer Sl Lubln from Puna. Vhen he found that his remonstrances were 
of no avail with the Goverrwr General or with the Bombay Government, he concluded 
that they were determined to violate the Treaty of Purandhar and wage war against 
die Marathas He paedved the gathering slonn and made his preparations 
accordingly 

About this time Intelligence arrived of the war of England with France and so the 
Bombay Government decided to subvert the Puna Ministry which they considered 
were hostile to the English nation. Although the Governor Gencird Informed the 
Bombay Presidency of the dcspatdi of an embassy to and his Intention of forming 

an alliance with, Mudafl Bhomli, and although he warned them not to enter on any 
engagement hostile to the Government at Puna, yet they precipitately concluded a 

treaty with Raghoba and advanced to him a loan of a considerable amount and 

determined to send forward one division of the army Immediately to Puna to crush 
Nana Fadnavls and his party This resolution of the Bombay Government was formed 
on the minute of Mr Camac, one of the manbers of the Bombay Coundl on the 
I2th Octoba 1788. Mr Homby the Governor approved of it But Mr Draper a 
memba of the Council, expressed his dissent He urged a delay of at least two 
months because Colonel Leslies strong reinforcement was still at a great distance, 
and because It was Impossible for them to judge what might be the object of the 
Governor-General and Coundl In treating with Mudaji Bhonsld. But he was over ruled 
On the 22nd November a force set out under the Icadcnhlp of gallant British officers 
from Bombay with the Intention of reinstating Raghoba on the Peshwas throne at 
Puna. This force was placed ui>der the cotmnund of Colonel Egerton and a committee 
consisting of Mr Camac, Colorrd Egerton and the ever detestable Mr Mostyn 


The wrttef h*s not come across anywhere a bust or statue of the Envoy Mr Mostyn Nor b he 
aware of any EngHshman having taltea the tronWe to present to the world, a biography of him. Mr 
Mostyn Is entitled to the ever lasting gratitude of the natives of England. Neither Olve nor Varren 
Hastirrgs dU so moch for the estaWbhmcnt oa a secure footing of the rek of England In India as 
29 
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were appointed to superintend the expedition" But, unfortunately for the Committee, 
the man who was an adept in the practice of fomenting domestic dissensions among 
the Wlarathas, was taken ill and had to retire to Bombay, where he died on the 
1st January, 1779 

Uaghoba accompanied the expedition and, in Ins name, a proclamation was issued 
declaring the objects of the expedition As far as Khandala, the English pushed on 
without meeting with any resistance But Nana Fadnavis was not sitting idle 
are told that "the working of his Intelligence Department was so perfect that half a 
dozen or a dozen accounts of ever^' important occurrence m any part of the country* 
reached him from different sources within a reasonable time so that silting in his 
chamber, Nana could easily judge of the corroborative value of the different versions 
and arrive at a conclusion which was nearer truth than any single one of those accounts" 
Thus he was fully acquainted with the preparations of the Bombay Government At 
that time, both the Sindhia and the Holkar were at Puna So Nana placed them in 
command of the Puna troops and sent them forward to oppose the English The able 
and tried leaders of the Maratha troops knew their tactics so well as to encourage the 
British by retreating themselves till they could deal an effective blow by choosing their 
ground In this instance, the British met with hardly much resistance from Khandala till 
they reached Talcgaon Talegaon is about 18 miles from Puna Here the Bombay 
Force arrived on the 9th January, 1779 The Maratha troops vcrc arrayed here to 
oppose the force under the British leaders At the sight of these sturdy Highlanders 
of the Deccan, the Bntish officers and the men under them became panic-stricken 
Vithout giving a battle to the enemy, they decided to retreat to Bombay They had 
eighteen days' provisions with them, and Puna was only two or at the most three 
days' march in front of them So had they not become panic-stricken, the advance 
on Puna would have been easier than the retreat to Bombay How panic-stricken the 
Bombay force Was is thus described by a modern historian 

"On 9th January the army reached the village of Talcgaon, 20 miles north-west of Poona, to find 
it destroyed and themselves confronted by a large Maratha army Colonel Carnac was seized with 
panic and, instead of boldly pushing on to Poona, most fatally counselled retreat, his panic being 
augmented by Raghunath Rao, who assured him that until a substantial victory was gamed no 
influential Maratha would join his standard" {Cambridge History: of India, V 264) j 


this Envoy to Runa who succeeded in breaking the power of the Marathas by "fomenting domestic 
dissensions" The fact should be remembered that the Marathas were the only formidable rivals, the 
British had to encounter in India Hence those Britishers lack in gratitude who have yet done 
nothing to keep the memory of Mr Mostyn green, since he materially contributed to hasten the 
downfall of the Maratha supremacy in India 

Accordingly Raghjnath Rao and the English climbed the Qfiat and waited there for the 
whole of the last month but none of the chiefs came over to their side At last Thomas Mostyn 
iscovered that the Marathas were strongly allied with one another and that no stratagems could 
disunite them and that Raghunath's cause was lost " Raoji to Nawab of Arcot See Letter No 1376 
Calendar of Persian Correspondence, V 290 

t See also the report of Raoji, Nawab of Arcot's Agent at Puna,— Letter No 1376, Calendar 
of Persian Conespondence, vol V 
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The retreat commenced at II o clock on the nlflht of the Ilth of January The 
heavy Tjuni had been throvn Into a lar^e tank and a quantity of stores burnt But 
the ever 'ratchful Puna troops came to know that the Bombay Force was retreathig 
to Bombay They at once surrounded the Bombay Force and cut off Its retreat The 
Marathas plundered the baggage and stores of the Bombay Force and had the 

satisfaction to see the complete humiliation of thdr opp>onents. But with that regard 

for human beings and tender feelings towards the fallen foes which form such a 
prominent trait In the character of the Hindus the Marathas did not annihilate the Bombay 
Foret Had they done it then thdr Empire would have carrwd a fresh lease of life 
for a few generations more at all events. But as will be shown further cm thdr 

kindness towards the British was cnisplactd 

On January 13th, a negotiation was opened by the Committee of the expedition 
wHh the Puna ruling party The Committee made use of pequry and treachery to 
purchase thdr retreat to Bombay They tent thdr Secretary Mr Farmer to 
negotiate with the FHjna ruling party Mr Farmer had the mortfflcatlcm of 

comreylng to the Committee the humiliating terms which the Puna party Imposed 
on the Bombay Government before they would consent to condude the Treaty 
These terms were that Paghoba should be delivered over to them, and that 
the Bombay Government should restore to the Marathas the whole of the territories 
they had acquired since the death of Madho Pao Bullal together with the revenue 
possessed by the Company In Baioach artd Swat The Committee replied that they 
had no power to enter on any treaty without the sanction of the Supreme Gov e m m ent 
But the Puna party pertinently asked them, 

'■Show ta then t1>e power by whldi you have taken upon you to break the treaty concluded 
by Colond Upton,'' 

To this pertinent question the Britishers were unable to furnish a reply They therefore 
submitted to those terms wHch were dictated to them by thdr Maratha conquerors. 
But In this submission they displayed that character which the continental nations of 
Europe ascribe to the Ertgllih. The cHef member of the Committee Mr Camac, stated 
that they had submitted to those humiliating terms under a menial reserTotion and 
that these were of no validity The Committee were obliged because they had been 
dictated to by the Puna party to send an order countermanding the advance of the 
Bengal Troops, but no sooner had they returned to Bombay than they cancelled thdr 
previous order and advised the Commander of the Bengal troops to expedite thdr advaXKc. 
Such was thdr idea of honesty 1 They did not feel grateful to those who had saved 
them from utter annihilation but contemplated treachery and conc e r te d measures to bt1r>g 
ruin on thdr benefactors. It Is only necessary to add that the Court of Directors 
were displeased with the members of the Field Committees because tJicy failed to bring 
the expedition to a siiccessful tcrmlnatkm and dismissed them from the service. So Mr 
Camac, who suggested the expedition was dismissed together with the military officers. 

Colonel Leslie who had set out In command of the Bengal troops In May 1778 
encountered great dHhailtics In his mardr as the tndependerrt princes of BufwWkharrd 
opposed his passage Frands again proposed the recall of the Bengal troops. But 
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\^arren Hastings again over-ruled it. Colonel Leslie was intriguing with the princes 
and chiefs of those territories through which he was passing His progress was very 
slow, as he said, on account of the monsoon He was condemned by 'barren Hastings 
for the delay which he had incurred, and the engagements which he had formed , and 
he was ordered to resign the command to Colonel Goddard, who had been his second- 
in-command But he did not survive to receive the intelligence of his disgrace He died 
on the 3rd October, 1778 

Colonel Goddard commenced his march through Bundelkhand and Central India He 
was opposed by the Hindu princes and chiefs, but he succeeded in gaining over the 
Nawab of Bhopal This Nawab had been an adventurer of Afghan birth It did not 
matter to him in the least whether he favored the English or their enemies, as long as 
he could get that which was dearest to his heart, viz, gold 

\/arren Hastings' hopes as to forming an alliance with the Regent of Berar, named 
Mudaji Bhonsl^, were disappointed, because that Regent did not care to agree to the 
Governor-General's proposals He was, however, so much won over by the honeyed 
words of that crafty man, that he did not oppose the passage of the Bengal Force 
His treachery to the national cause of the Marathas was amply rewarded wh^en, after 
the Second Maratha \^ar, the Berar dominion was stripped of all fertile tracts and 
important territories, and when in 1853, the extinction of that Maratha Rajaship of 
Nagpur was declared by Lord Dalhousic 

Goddard was on his march when the Bombay troops were ignomimously defeated 
by the Marathas and when they purchased their safe retreat to Bombay by means 
of perjury and treachery. On the receipt of this intelligence, he marched towards 
Surat, but on the way, on the 9th February, 1779, a Vakil arrived from the Puna 
Government, bearing the letter written by the Field Committee on the 1 6th January in 
which they countermanded his march to the Deccan and commanded his immediate return 
to Bengal The Vakil tned his best to enforce this injunction But the Bntish military' 
officer made use of a he and assured the Vakil that his intentions towards the 
Marathas were most friendly and that he was proceeding to Bombay by order of the 
Governor-General The simple Hindu Vakil of Puna was utterly deceived by these 
false assurances of the Christian officer Goddard arrived at Surat on the 26th 
February, 1779 

^hen the Governor-General was acquainted with the disaster that had befallen 
the Bombay Force, and of the Treaty concluded with the Puna party by which the 
English members of the Field Committee solemnly promised upon their honor and 
under the seal of the East India Company to restore to the Marathas all the territories 
that had been taken from them since 1756, he at once empowered Colonel Goddard 
to enter into a Treaty with the Puna party on such terms as he thought most 
^vantageous to the Company Goddard was given the temporary rank of Brigadier- 

eneral and was not placed under the Bombay Government, but directly under the 

overnor-General At first 'barren Hastings wrote to him to ask the Puna party to 
agree to the Treaty of Purundar, with an additional clause that the Puna Government 
would form no connexion, either political or commercial, with the French. Goddard 
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vas also empowntd to renew the war In the event of the Puna Govennnent not 
agreeing to these proposals. 

In the meanwhile Vancn'lHattln^s tried to create dissensions amot>« the Maiatha 
confederates. Gaekwar as has already been stated^ had been detached from the 
Confederacy when he entered Into an alllana with Colonel Keating The Berar Paja 
was humored and kept neutral by the smooth and tpedoos promises and sweet words 
of the Governor General Of the remaining two confederates— Slndhla and Holkar- 
the former was the stronger and abler It was necessary therefore to win him over 

It was deemed politically expedient to negotiate with Sfndhta. Slndhla was 
the ablest arvd the most trusted Ger>eral of the great Nana Fadnavls. Varren 
Hastings rightly argued that this great Maratha statesman would be rendered helpless 
his right arm as It were, would be removed by the defection and desertion of Slndhia. 
Vhen the Field Committee under the presidentship of Mr Camac signed the 
Treaty and when the Puna party asked for the surrender of Paghoba and two 
English Hostages as prelhrtfrttrtcs to the Treaty Nana Fadnavls appointed Slndhia as 
the custodian of Paghoba arrd the ErtglUh hostages when the conquered English made 
them over to the Puna party Thus Slndhla appeared to be the more Important 
personage before the English than Holkar 

It Is necessary here to refer to the rise of the House of the Slndhla and of the 
man who was at hs head at the time of which we are taking note. 

The ancestors of the Slndhla famlfy are believed to have been of noble origin. Some 
of (hem were mllhary pern under the Mughal Empire. But the wheel of fortune had 
brought the/r descendants to occupy menial positions In the household of the Peshwa. 
It was through Ranoll Slndhla who by the loyal and faithful manner in whkh he 
served his master the Pohwa, that the family once more rose to onlneTKe and power 
In the Maratha Empire. The fatha of Ranofl was merely a Patel or village manager 
Panojl was a private troopa In the bodyguard of the Peshwa Balajl VlshwanatK. 
His duty was to take care of the slippers of his master during any Interview that the 
btter have with the Paja, It Is related that on one occasion when the Peshwa 
had a long Interview with the Rala, PZanc^ became weary and fell asleep but even 
In hfs sleep he held the slfppen In both hands dasped to his breast The Peshwa 
was much pleased with hb conduct and he raised him to the high offkc of Governor 
of a province. Thh province was the northern half of Malwa. 

Malwa or Central India was a part of the Mughal Empire and was governed by 
a Mughal Viceroy In the beginning of the eighteenth century It was imder the 
Vkeroyalty of the Nham Asaf Jah, the founder of the existing dynasty of Hydaiabad 
’^^hen In 1721 he went to conquer the Oeccan the Delhi Emperor appointed a 
Hindu Gfrdhar Pal to the Viceroyalty of Malwa. It was then that the 

enterprhlng Peshwa directed his atterrtlon to the conquest of this fertile province of 
India and he succeeded. He paredied out this province Into Northern arnl Southern 
divisions. The northern portion he gave In military Sef to his faithful slipper bearer 
■pano^l SlrxJhla, ar»d the southern portion to Maiharfl Holkar Such Is the origin of 
the two ruling houses which have played such ojnspkaous parts In the history of India, 
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Ranoji, according to the usages of the nobles of bye-gone days and of all ages , 
and creeds, had a host of concubines in addition to his married wives One of his 
concubines gave birth to Madhava Rao, commonly known as Mahadji The exact date 
and place of his birth is not known, as he was not bom in wedlock The legitimate sons 
of Ranoji did not long survive his death The bastard, Madhava Rao, obtained the 
possession of his father's fief without much difficulty But his succession was the fatal 
flaw in the Maratha Confederacy which ultimately brought on its rum English writers 
of Indian history have unduly extolled the merits of Madhava Rao If "they are to be 
credited, then it would seem that the Maratha nation never produced a more valiant 
soldier or a greater statesman than Madhava Rao But their statement would hardly 
be borne out by the investigation of the facts of the case The reason for this undue 
eminence given to Mahadji appears to be that he played into the hands of the 
English — that he paved the way to the establishment of the English supremacy in India 

Schopenheur has said, "Call an Oriental a bastard and he will be your enemy" In 
the East, a bastard is despised He is an outcast and lacks in influence with the 
respectable members of the community 

Mahadji was never respected by the orthodox portion of the Maratha nation But it 
does not appear from the records that the great Nana Fadnavis at first entertained 
anything but friendly regard for Mahadji It was only when the latter suffered himself 
the embrace of the English that Nana protested and warned him of the consequences 
In his preference for the foreigners Mahadji did not display any statesmanship of a high 
order The fatal battlefield of Panipat spared the life of Mahadji as it did that of Nana 
Fadnavis But what a contrast between these two men 1 '^hile the one tried his best 
to retrieve the disaster by uniting the Marathas in a Confederacy and not allowing 
foreigners to have any voice m the administration of the country, the other played into 
the hands of the foreigners, and filled with European adventurers all places of trust and 
responsibility in his dominion This policy of Mahadji was one of the principal factors 
which contributed to the downfall of the Marathas. 

At the time of which we are treating, the affairs of the house of Holkar were 
managed by a lady of great intelligence, ability and virtue Her name was Ahalya 
Bai a name that has become a household word throughout the length and breadth of 
India amongst the Hindus She was almost the contemporary of the Queen Catherine 
of Russia But what a contrast between the virtuous Hindu lady of the East and the 
profligate Christian woman of the '^est I There was, however, one point in common 
between these two women of the East and the '^est Both were able and sincerely strove 
for the welfare of their respective dominions Ahalya Bai did not like the interference 
of the foreigners, and it was perhaps this reason which led the Bombay Government 
and \^arren Hastings to seek the alliance of Sindhia and thus to play off Smdhia 
against Holkar 

It has been said before that the great Nana Fadnavis entrusted Mahadji with the 

two English hostages Nana never thought that Mahadji 
to^th Unfortunately for the Marathas, the bastard Chief proved false 

c cause of the Confederaq'^ The English opened secret negotiations with him. He 
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iras privately promited the dhtrict of Broach In Gtjjarat and 41 thousand Rupees for 
hU follorcTS He connived at the escape of the murdercT Raghoba, who repaired to 
Broach and placed hlniself under the protection of the English. It H recorded by 
Mr KecTK that Raghoba brought with him messc^ of goodwill for the English from 
Mahadp by way of credentials. 

General Go^rd reached Surat on the 26th February 1779 and opened negotlatlom 
with the Puna Ministry He was at the same time maldng preparatl5ns for renewing 
the war and Intriguing wUh Gakwar and Sindhia. The negotiations continued till 
October Nana Fadnavis was thoroughly disgusted with the perfidious charatcr of the 
Englishmen he had to deal with. At last in October 1779 he sent a message to 
Goddard that the surrender o! Saiiette aitd the person of Raghoba were preliminaries 
to any tr eaty which the English might wish to conclude with the Maiatha State 

The gallant English General evaded giving an Immediate reply but embarked for 
Bombay where he arrived on the 1st November consulted with the Govennent 
respecting the plan of operations and urged despatch In prtpanng and sending off a 
reinfor c eme n t Then he returned to Surat, told the envoy sent by the great Nana 
Fadnavis that be could not accede to the conditions which Nana required of him as 
prdimlnaries to a treaty and put his amty In a state of readiness to take the offensive. 
He opened negotiations with Fateh Singh Gaekwar it has already been stated before 
that G>lonel Keating had concluded a treaty with Fateh Singh i but this treaty was not 
given effect to on account of the defeat whidt the English had suffered near Puna. 
Fateh Singh hesitated to carry out the conditions which the Treaty imposed on him. 
So Goddard crossed the Taptee on the Ist January 1780 Fateh Singh was 
cowed down and without fighting the Englbh, he made an alliance with them, 

Goddard raided some of the territories of the Peshwa In Gujarat and not without 
success. This is not to be wondered at when we remember that of the two generals 
Slndhla and Holkar the former proved a traitor He now liberated the two English 
hostages whom the Nana had placed In his charge. Fateh Singh Gaekwar was no 
longer a member of the Maratha Gxrfcderacy 'VTiat with the treachery of Sfndhla 
and the defection of Gaekwar as an ally Holkar was unable to make any 
Impression on the enemy in Gujarat 

The conduct of Mahadji Sindhia requires some rrodee. He had been sent to 
Gujarat by Nana to fight the EnglliK But he tried to curry favor whh tiicm. He 
was jealous of the Nana. 'Without possessing the ability the statesmanship and the 
foresight of the great Narw Fadnavis he thought he could oust the latter from the 
post of supreme Importance whkh the Nana held in the Maratha Confederacy and 
himself be the protector and the dictator of the Marathas. To gratify his ambition 
he did not scruple to sacrifice the good of the Maratha Empire. 'W^ithout receiving 
definite promises from the Englbh he liberated the two Englbh hostages and thought 
by so doing he would succeed In winning the goodwill of the foreignen General 
Goddard was not to be so easily pleased. Mahadjl was desirous of a separate treaty 
with the English. Goddard wanted to know the terms which Sindhia wished to propose. 
On the I6th March 1780 Sindhia s Vakeel submitted the following tenns from hb master 
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"That formerly, when Raghoba was at Tullyga6n, dfter the return of the English army to Bombay, 
an ftgrecnlcnt had been entered into between him and Scindia, and written engagements mutually 
exchanged for its performance, when the former consented to relinquish all claims to any share in 
the administration at Poona, and to retire towards Jhansec, where he should receive an allowance 
of 12 lakhs of rupees per annum , that the Sicca should '^continue in the name of the young Pcishwa, 
MahdoO Rao Narairt, arid that Bajee Rao, the son of Raghoba, should be appointed the Peishwa's 
dewan, biit ris he was too young to transact the business of the office himself, being only four 
years of age, the care and management of it should be left entirely to Scindia He now, therefore, 
proposed that Raghoba should retire to Jhansee, and that the young Bajee Rao should accompany 
him to Poona"* 

^hat are we to think of the statesmanship and the character of Mahadji when we 
find him indulging in those low and base intrigues which weakened the Maratha 
Empire and finally brought on its downfall I He contracted alliance With the murderer 
Raghoba for his own aggrandizement Had he not contrived and connived at the 

escape of Raghoba, the English would have been obliged to conclude the Treaty on 
the terms dictated to them by their Maratha conquerors But the possession of the 
person of the murderer Raghoba was a trump card in the hands of the Bntishers 
James Mill has truly observed that 

"W'lth regard to Raghoba it was proposed to feed him with such hopes as should ensure the 

advantage of his name j but to engage themselves as short a way as possible for a share in the 

advantages of the undertaking, to the success of which it was so little in his power to contribute,"t 

Goddard was not likely to throw away his trump card into the hands of Mahadji 
He rejected the latter's proposals Mahadji had the mortification to find that his 
cringing servility and treachery did not gain him those advantages which he had 

calculated upon, when he let Raghoba escape and the two English hostages proceed 
to join the camp of his country's enemies Not only that, but Goddard a few days 
after the rejection of his proposals, attacked the camp of Mahadji and drove him and 
his men beyond the reach of pursuit 

The English were also extremely grateful to Madhava ^Rao Sindhia for all the 
trouble he had taken for them and the humanity he had shown to their hostages j and 
It was therefore that they carried fire and sword into the very heart of his dominions 
But this was a year afterwards, that is, about the beginning of March 1781 “^e 

shall recur to this after we have narrated what took place in the Deccan, from the 
time when Goddard vanquished Mahadji and did not lend a favorable ear to his 
proposals, to the time when Nana Fadnavis with his consummate skill succeeded in 
again defeating the English 

It has been already said that Nana had become thoroughly disgusted with the low 
political morality of the English He was a Hindu of the old type and had been 
nurtured on the traditions of the two renowned epics of Ancient India, namely, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The heroes of those Epics sacrificed everything, their 
crowns and territones, for the sake of truth The conduct of the English, their 
chicanery and perfid y, their utter contempt for justice and fairplay, were something 

* (Grant Duff, p 432 ) 

t History of Bnhsfi India , iv p 38 
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Obftorrcnt td his riature But when he penetrated Into thdr motives he at once fd 
to unite the different princes of India and try to show the Engtlih their proper place 
In Indian poiltici. Vlth tills obfect In view he Invited the Niram Hydar All the 
Nawab of Arcot and other minor lights of the peninsula of India. He even addressed 
himself to the Emperor of Delhi through hli Vabl at Delhi A translation of this 
letter Is given below Nanai letter to Purushotam Mahadev Hlngne, his Valdl at 
Delhi dated 6th May 1780 contains a cl«ir Indtodon of lus line of policy 

"Hrvs has been rccdvtd here that the Enalhh at Calcutta are going to open drplofustic 
negottations with the Emperor «t Delhi artd win him over to thdr side, you shooJd therefore 
dtarfy erplain to*the Emperor ^nd Najtb Khan at fotlows 

'Tire ways of Eoropcarts (the word In the origiftal It toplkar i e one who puts on a hat) »re 
unfair and wily It Is th^ custom at first to Ingratiate thcmsclvts with the Indian princes show 
then the advantages of their alHarux and then pot the prince himself Into prison and telxe hb 
Idrtgdom. As Instances of this, take the cases of Sa)a od-dowla, Muhammad All Khan, the Strbha of 
Arcot and the Chief of Charxiovar Gc. you shooJd, therefotc, put down the Europeans whkh 
course done will p-eserve die dignity of the prlncct of the country Otherwise the Eorop»n 
foreigirefs will adze the kingdoms on land and occupy the whole country This b not good ^nd 
wQl be highly preiudldal to all the princes fa future. And the Emperor being the Lord of the whole 
of the Earth, It b but right that be should feel htmseJf bound by hoooot to attend to thb matter 
All the Chleb In the Ekccan have comWoed together The Nawab Nizam All Khan Hydar Ndk 
and the Pelshva have <nte«d Into a crnadrople alDaoce, resolved to put down the Engibh In dl 
directions and have prepared their arnks. artillery and other arma m ents to make war against the 
Engibh In thdr respectlx terrhories 

Northern India the Emperor and Na|ab Khan shooid combine together all the pnnees and 
pet down the English. Thb wUI enhance the ftroe and dignity of the Enprre." 

TMs Step of the great Nana although H did not hilly realize his expectations obliged 
the Engibh to sue for peace. 

Vben Goddard had vanqubhed Madhava Pao and occupied some of the temtorics 
of the Peshwas In Gufarat, he was asked by the Bombay Govenunent to quit Gu^acat 
and make the Konkan the scene of hb future operatlcms. Thb he did. He captured 
Kalyan besieged and reduced Basseln and swooped down on many other places In the 
Konhan Birt when he inarched towards Puna, the heart of the Empire, he fared no 
better than the officen of the previous expedition had done. He had to beat a hasty 
retreat without even bdng hi sight of the capital of the Peshwas. He had not proceeded 
farther than the Bl]or Ghat when he was obliged to commence his retreat But In thb 
retreat he lost very heavily Hb rear was threatened by such Maratha Generals as 
the Holkar Hari Pant Phadke and Parshuram Bhow Thb second defeat which 
happened towards the end of April 1781 greatly disheartened the Engibh They now 
sued for peace 

To harass Sindhia, Varren Hastings entered Into a treaty with the Rana of Gohud 
Thb Jat prince whose house Is now represented by the Rana of Dholepur was a 
feudatory of Sindhia. Gwalior was captur ed by a British officer named Captain 
Popham. This ofFlcer would not have succ ee ded In hb entciprbe, had the Rana of 
Gohud not thrown off his allegiance to Sindhia. The British Force got a base 
of operations by entering Into an alliance with the Rana of Gohud Gwalior w®* 
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in the pos<;cssion of Mahadji Sindhia and' us strong; fortress, Lnnil on a hill, was 
cscaladed by Captain Pophain and Ins party and captured before the dawn of 4tli 

August 1780 

Ihc retribution which overtook Mahadp for betraying national interests was not 
yet complete He had been vanquished by Goddard, and his impregnable fortress of 
Gwalior was made over to the Rana of Gohud His territory was invaded by 
Colonel Carnac, who reduced Sipree and advanced on Sironji on the t6tli February 
1781 On the night of the 24th March he sui prised Sindhia's camp, attacked and 
routed his force, killed numbers of Ins men, took IT of his guns, T elephants. Ins 
principal standard, 21 camels and many horses 

The humiliation of the traitor Madhava Rao was now complete His reputation 
ns a General had suffered, whilst that of the Puna party supported by Holkar was 

greatly increased It was fortunate for him that the princes of Raiputana at this time 

did not co-operate with the English against him 'W'arrcn Hastings failed in his 
endeavours to stir them up against Mahadjt He made overtures for peace 

\^hcn 'barren Hastings received information that Nana Fadnavis had succeeded m 
combining Hydar and the Nizam against the English and of Goddards' defeat, he 
informed the Bombay Government of his intention of making peace with the Marathas 
At first, he tried to prevail on Mudaii Bhonslc of Nagpur to mediate for peace 

In this, he failed But that traitor, Madhava Rao, now came fonxmrd and offered 

his serx'ices to mediate for peace This was the only course which would have saved 
Mahadji from utter rum After his defeat by Colonel Carnac, Mahadji, as said above, 
made overtures for peace He could not maintain a contest in the heart of his oxx'n 
dominions So when he intimated his intention for making peace, a separate treaty 
between him and the British Government was concluded on the 1 3th October 1 781 
'barren Hastings entered into a secret understanding with Mahadji and induced 
him to mediate for peace with the Peshwa 

About the same time, the Madras Government addressed a letter to the Peshwa, 
dated Ilth September 1781, in which they stated their wish for peace, and their 
desire to conclude a firm and lasting treaty', and assured the Peshwa, upon their honor, 
and that of the King, the Company and the British nation, that )ust satisfaction should 
be given by a sincere and irrevocable treaty 

Negotiations proceeded for some months and at last a treaty was concluded at 
Salbye, on the I7th May 1782, through the mediation of Mahadji Sindhia It 


* Mahadit Sindhia was not a far-seeing statesman Had he been so, he wouid have befriended 
Raia Chait Singh of Benares, as he was asked to do so by the great Fadnavis who on the 27tli 
November 1781 wrote to his agent Naro Shivdcv, who was then with Sindhia in Malwa 

Chait Singh was weakened by Amani (Asaf-ud-daula) going over to the British and by the 
defeat of his own followers and had consequently to run away He, however, is a man of spirit 
and deserves to be helped in his distress, m order to humble the British So please urge upon Mahadji 
the great need of supporting the cause of Chait Singh without caring for any monetary gain in 
the affair This is a splendid opportunity " (Sane's Kav^cit^as Sanqrafia, Patren Yadi, No 294), 
quoted by Brajendra Nath Bancrji in his paper on the Last Days of Rajah Chait Singh, p 2 f-n 
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conHjted of 17 artides » the wl>ofc of the territory vhkh had been taken possesrion of by 
the Enghih by fraud and force ilnce the treaty of Purandar was rertored to the 
Marathai The territory of GaeJewar arvd the whole of Gujarat, were to remain 
prccUdy on the wme footing as prior to the war of 1775 Raghunath Rao was 
allowed 25 000 Rupees a month wvd permitted to choose a place of residence. The 
treaty which barren Hastings had concluded with the Rarra of Gohud was annulled % 
Gwalior was restored to MahadjI Sindhia and the Rana placed at the tcrnlCT mercy 
of that Maratha chief This was how 'V^arren Hastings expressed hli gratitude to the 
Rana, without whose co-operation the Ertgllsh would not have succeeded In defeating 
^Mahadjl arKl ultimately condudirrg peace with the Klarathas. 

'Vlth the conduslon of the Treaty at Salbyc, ended the First Maratha 'Var This 
war did not bring airy new territories Into the possession of the British. In fact. It 
showed them thdr weak prolnti arul proved to demonstration that the Marathas were 
not to be easily vanquished. Nana Fadnavis statesmanship edipsed that of X^arren 
Hastings. It was a glorious triumph for the Marathas arwl had Nanas advice been 
followed by the Chreftains of the Maharasthra, the Empire founded by Shtvajl the Great 
would have been established on a more secure and permanent basis. But unfortunately 
for the Marathas Narva s advice was of no avail and thus all his labours could not 
prevent the dlsirTtcgration of the Empire, 
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THE RISE OF THE OUDH PRlNCIPALITy 

Like some brilliant comet which rises on the firmament and illumines the sky for a 
very short time, but whose appearance is regarded as a harbinger of evils by the 
superstitious people all over the world, was the origin of the Muhammadan principality 
of Oudh It rose and became independent of the paramount Mughal power by means 
of treachery and its existence was like that of an ominous comet, for it never did any 
good either to the Indian people or to the Mughal Emperor On the contrary, it 
matenally contributed to the rise of the British Power in India, not only by means of 
intrigues but by furnishing assistance both in money and men For, as truly obscrx'cd by 
Sir Henry Lawrence in his article on the Kingdom of Oudh which appeared in the 
Calcutta Review for January 1845 

"No portion of India has been more discussed in England than Oude Afghanistan and the Punjab 
are modern questions, but for half a century, country' gentlemen have been possessed of a vague idea 
of a province of India, nominally independent in its home relations, but peilodicallv used as a 
wet-nurse to relieve the difficulties of the East India Company's finances" 

Again, It was Oudh which supplied men to the Indian Army with whose help the 
Bntish rose into power in India In the course of the article to which allusion has 
been made above. Sir Henry Lawrence wrote — 

"The population (of Oudh) is estimated at three millions, four-fifths of whom, perhaps, arc 
Hindus, and they furnish the best disciplined Infantry in India Three-fourths of the Bengal Native 
Infantry come from Oudh, and recruiting parties from Bombay are sometimes seen to the East of the 
Ganges " 

The history, then, of the origin of this principality is of great interest to the historian 
of the Rise of the Christian Power in the East, for although this 'principality is not so 
mixed up with the early struggles of the different Christian nations for political supremacy 
m India as that of the Nizam of the Deccan, yet, the English were not a little indebted 
to the princes and people of Oudh for the extension and consolidation of their power 

The founder of this Oudh dynasty of Princes was an adventurer who came to India 
when the decadence of the Mughal Empire had commenced He is known in Indian 
history as Sadat Khan, but his original name was Muharnmad Amin He was a native 
of Persia but came at an early age to Hindustan to seek his fortune here He was in 
his teens when in the year 1705, he arrived at Patna to join his father and elder 
brother who had preceded him thither On his arrival, finding his father dead, he with 
his brother proceeded to Delhi At first he lent his services to Nawab Sarbuland Khan 
But he afterwards quitted him and took his way to Court, where he soon acquired 
favour The real rulers of Delhi at this time were the Syed brothers They were 
called the king-makers and the Emperor was merely a puppet in their hands While 
speaking of the nse of the Nizam, we have elsewhere said that justice has not been done 
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to titc services rendered to the tottering Mughal Empire by these Syed brothen They 
had made irrafry enemies, A cabal tvas formed for their destruction Asaph Jah 
(Nizamnd Mulk) w9s one of the principal plotters The part he played In this foul 
conspiracy has been narrated In another chapter 

But Muhammad ArrJn no less a conspicuous actor in the tragedy which 

encompassed the ruin of the Syeds His Intrigues arrd conspiracies bore their desired 
result The Syed brothen were got rid of In the manner mentioned els e wh ere . 

Now was the opportunity for Muhammad Amin The Syed brothen were something 
like an incubus to the Emperor whom he had materially assisted in llberaPng from their 
thraldom. The gntifu! Emperor did not forget his services. He rewarded him with the 
Wceroyalty of Oudb and ennobled him with the title of Sadat Khan 

Sadat Khan was rwt only a good soldier but possessed the talents of an able 

administrator He foimd the provitKe of Oudh In great disorder but soon reduced 
the rcfiactory spirits ar>d greatly increied the revenue, V'lthln his own vicero^'aJty he 
established order and protected the husbandmen 

So ^ the acts of Sadat Khan dicit nothing but praise and admiration from ever) 

historian. He showed great administrative talents and rare abilities in bringing into 

order and Introdudrrg reforms In a province where life and property were not secure 
for xrarrt of proper government But the moral turpitude of Sadat Khan comes into 
bold relief when orw takes Into consideration the means he adopted in not only 
aggrandising his power but to make himsdf quite independent of the Ddhi Emperor 
Nliam^jl Mulk was the first trahor In the camp of the Mughals who set the example 
to others of making himself (ndependertt of the Delhi E m peror It has been pointed out 
dsewhere how that treacherous chief Intrigued with the Marathas and others and 

hdped In r>o small measure In dismembering the Mugal Empire But Sadat Khan the 
Viceroy of Oudh, did not come either to the rescue of the Emperor or the Empire Sir 
Henry Lawrence writes of Sadat Khan 

"He overthrew meny iordtlng* and eftabftshcd In their »te»d one jtrooger and tbertfore better 
nile. No qualtm of conscieTKe in hb way The accrandisement of hi* own family was hb one 
obiect in forthcrance of whkh he was reTardfess alike of gratitude loyalty or patriotism. So long 
as hb own territory escaped be cared not Persian or Mahratta should ravage the empire and 
hamWe the monarch in whose weakness he fotmd hb own strength." 

No one doubts his abilities and talents as a soldier and administrator , but had 
Sadat Khan been a statesman gifted with far sight and forethought, he would have 

and could have taken steps to avert the downfall of the Mughal Empire. 

'Whether he conspired with Niram-u-Mulk and Invited Nadir Shahs invasion Is a 
cpiestion which howev’er interesting, no historian Is competent to deddc The evidence 
on thb subject Is too hicondustve to crwble any one to arrive at a decision. Howe\rr 
Sir Henry Lawrence writes 

"Modem hbtorians question the fact of Saadat Khan bavmg, in concert with Nuam tJ Mulk, 
invited Nadb Shoh s Invmsioft. Ve have not room to detail the evidence on which our opinion 

rests bot a careftH compwtson of autborfUes k»ds os to bdteve that be wes guilty jsf thb 

treocheroos deed " 
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it IS much to be regretted that Sir Henry Lawrence did not adduce all his evidence 
m support of his opinion as to the treachery of Sadat Khan regarding Nadir's 
invasion But from the fact that the author of Seic~-ul~Mula/if}areen docs not impute 
treachery to Sadat Khan, and also when it is remembered that there was rivalry 
between Nizam-ul-Mulk and Sadat Khan, it is difficult to believe that these two 
traitors, could have in concert invited Nadir's invasion However, it is not impossible 
or improbable that Sadat Khan, independently^ of Nizam-ul-Mulk, invited Nadir's 
invasion But against this may be urged the fact that when Nadir Shah actually 
invaded Hindustan, Sadat Khan went out to fight him and did not remain idle at 
home and make excuses and pretexts for not opposing Nadir Shah's march like the 
Nizam 

After Nadir Shah had triumphed over the Mughal Emperor's troops, both Sadat 
Khan and Nizam-ul-Mulk tried to curry favour^ with the conqueror and vied with 
each other in winning his graces and being in his good books It was in this manner 
that these traitors helped Nadir in perpetrating those atrocities which disgrace humanity 
Sir Henry Lawrence writes 

'The atrocities committed by Nadir arc familiar matters of history The traitor chiefs did not 
escape, and Nizam-uI-MuIk and Saadat Khan were especially vexed with requisitions They were 
not only themselves plundered, but were made the instruments of extorting treasure from the 
distant provinces Nizam-ul-Mulk, jealous of the power and ability of Saadat, took advantage of 
the persecutions of Nadir Shah to execute a plan for getting rid of his rival He affected to 
confide to him his own determination of suicide, and agreed with Saadat Khan that each should 
take poison The latter drank his cup full, and left the hoary schemer without a rival in the 
Empire " 

Such in bnef is the rise of the founder of the Principality of Oiidh The English 
writer who has been quoted so often before says 

"He (Saadat Khan) reaped much as he had sown , his ability and management established a 
sovereignty j his faithlessness brought him to a premature and ignominious end He proved no 
exception to the rule, that they who arc busiest in entrapping others, arc themselves the easiest 
deluded ' 

Sadat Khan died comparatively young, for he had hardly completed fifty 
years at the time of his death He left no male issue but a daughter His two 
nephews, who were the sons of his elder brother, contended for the throne They were 
named Sher Jang and Safdar Jang Nadir Shah was at that time in Delhi As he was 
the conqueror and the Mughal Emperor was a non-entity, each of the two brothers, 
nephews of Sadat Khan, applied to Nadir instead of to the Emperor for the investiture 
of Oudh Safdar Jang, though the younger, was abler and more cunning than his elder 

brother He was married to his cousin, the daughter of Sadat Khan Moreover, he 

knew that it was gold which was the real 'open sesame' with Nadir Accordingly, 

e backed up his petition with an offer of a nostnac of two millions sterling, and so 

he was invested with the government 

It was this Safdar Jang who was first invested with the visarel of the Mugal 

mpirc The Nizam-ul-Mulk was the onginal Vaxic of the Empire, but on his resigning 
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that honour It was conferred on tfw Viceroys of Oudh In whose dynasty It became 
hereditary Hence these princes are known In history as Nawab Vaxln. Safdar Jang 
was the first Nawab Vaxlv and he ts said to have sustained the tottering authority 
of the King of Delhi 

It was during the regime of this Safdar Jang, that war against the Rohlllas was 
conducted an event which was so pregnant with future evils It Is not necessarv to 
refer to other historical events wldch to<^ place dunng the Viccroyalty of Safdar 
Jang, because these are foreign to our subject 

Safdar Jang died In 1774 A.D and was succeeded In the Viccroyalty of Oudh 
by his son named Shuji-ud-daula. It was he who was the first Nawab of Oudh to 
come In contact with the Ervgllsh. Vhat he did for them and how the history of 
India would have been differendy written had he not contracted an alliance with 
them are subjects which would be dealt with elsewhere 

The rise of the power of the English In India was so closely Interwoven w'lth the 
history of Oudh, that It was considered necessary to give this short sketch of the origin 
of the Oudh Principality 



CHAPTER X 


HYDAR ALI 

It was not tlic Maratlias alone who tried to c^pcl the Cnjhsh froii India, but there 
was another man who struggled hard for getting rid of them It has been observed by 
many historians that the British had not to contend with the Muhammadans for gaming 
the supremacy of India All the importaat battles had to be fought with the Hindus 
The English never met with such valiant antagonists as the Marathas, the Jats, the 
the Gurkhas and the Sikhs True though this observation is, yet, like all general rules, 
it has its exception That exception was Hydar Ah Hydar Ah was a Muhammadan, 
and in none of the contests the English engaged with him, were they ever successful The 
career of Hydar Ah deserves particular notice, as he was perhaps the most formidable 
enemy whom the English had encountered in India 

Hydar Ah was not the representative of any ancient line of kings There was no 
royal blood flowing in his veins By his ability and valor he succeeded in carving out 
a principality for himself He rose from the rank of a private soldier to, not that of 
a general only, but of an independent sovereign whose name inspired terror and respect 
in the minds of the English who were at that time pushing themselves and displacing and 
usurping the tcrntories of the reigning princes of India Till the moment of his death 

Hydar was the victim of the persecution of the English It was through the fear of his 

growing power that the first Maratha '^ar was undertaken Peace was hurriedly 
concluded with the Marathas because of the threatening attitude which Hydar had 
assumed towards the British All these will be made clear as we proceed in our 
narrative of Hydar 

Hydar was a private soldier in the employ of the Raja of Mysore The 

Muhammadans ruled over India for nearly 700 years But during those seven centuries, 

they never succeeded in bringing Mysore under their sway It was reserved for Hydar 
to do what the Muhammadan Emperors in their palmiest days failed to achieve It 
was this absence of Muhummadan influence m the South which accounts for the 
grossest forms of superstition which prevail there 

The grandfather of Hydar was one Muhammad Bhailol, an Afghan by nationality 
3nd a member of that clan which had founded the Lodi dynasty in India, which was 
uprooted by Babar m 1526 Muhammad Bhailol was a Fakir and he came to the Deccan 
and settled at Gulbarga He had two sons , of whom, the younger named Ah Muhammad, 
migrated to Kolar, in the eastern part of Mysore, where he died about 1678 leaving 
four sons , the youngest of whom was Fateh Muhammad, the father of Shahbaz and the 
celebrated Hydar Fateh Muhammad was made a Faujdar in Mysore and received 
Budikota as a jagir The exact year of the birth of Hydar is a matter of dispute 
According to some authorities it is 1717, while others place it at 1722 
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the fealas of Myiorc were mere puppets In the hands of their mJnlslcrs. Just as the 
descendants of Shlvafl lacked In ability and administrative capacity which obll^ the 
ministers to take all the power out of the hands of the Incapable Satara Rajas so the 
Mysore Rajas had for the same reasons to resl^ all their soveeljn powers Into the 
hands of their ministers. At the time when the French and the English were struj^liny 
Irt the Gimatic, the mlnlstcn of the Raja of Mysore were Deoraj ar>d Nonjera) The 
Frmd\ were enabled to bring blanjcraj to thdr assUUnce at TrichlnopolY 

K^is necessary to soy that the struggle between the English and the French had its 
origin In the succession to the Nlzamat, for which there were two claimants. The English 
toci the part of the one the French that of the oth^ The txro dalnumts were Nasi r 
Jang and his nephew Miuaffar Jang Muiaffor Jang haej been nominated to the Nlzamat 
by his predecessor Kamar*ud-dln who died In 1748 The French espoused the cause of 
the rightful claimant, but the Englbh took the part of the pretender It b foreign to our 
purpose to describe In detail the various aspects of the conflict between the two claimants 
as well a* bet wee n the Englbh and the French In Southern India. It may suffice to say 
that the French succee dgdJa-d^alliQg-M uiaffar Jang pn the NliamaL In^ thl ^contest 
t he Mysor e troops aided the French arvd they bore themselves bravd y Hydar served" as 
a ^unteer^Tlfl di i lilt b i ui frgrSKaf^a. who had obtained thl command of 200 horse 
and IPOO peons In the service of the Raja of Mysore Hejsltmdcrcd the treasure o f 
the late Nliam, wit h yhfch he retreated t o M ysore. Before returnlngj however^ lo 
M^re he^pald the settlOTcnt of Pondicherry , he admired the 

dbd^e aGh TF^h WOPS ap duheJkll]_pljlidr_crvglneeT ofFfcm ~ 

During the war while serving as a volunteer under his brother the ardour the 
courage, and the mental resources which Hydar exhibited auraaed th e_Btten tion of the 


Glcf MlnlstCT of Mysore, named Nanjer^ whoappointed h im in 1755 
aJrm^Tgrtvfgyi r nf ’DintilguF From tfes perlc3~lt ww the ambltli^ of Hydar 
becomTlhe^lc sovereign of Southern India. He emplovcd In hb service French 
artificers to j^ypaif ranwit- and Bn^munltloos In lib ars^ J which Kc tttabllshcd at 
DjndJguL 

Hydai^ W 3 S to^ly ill iterate He could neither read nor write. 'Vhen he was 


Matatha Brahmin named 


appointed Faiij^r of Dindigul he engaged the services oL 

Khande Ra o to assist him In keeping hU accounts and carry on hb corresponderwe. 
Tm^Brahman s name Is inseparably associated with the rbe of Hydar It was through 
the Instrumentality of thb Brahman that t he queen mother tried to Induce Hydar to 
rel ease her — Irom tV th^d^ of the mlnUters . "She tuc«5eedc<^ ln 

getting rid of the obnoxious ministers. Bu t_ the condition of~ her son did y t 
fare-bettef-wdep-rhe-galllng^ok e of Hvdar. It was an exchange of KhigCog for l^ng 
Stork, ’^en Khande Rao reallicd this when he found that he had betrayed the 

Raja Into the hands of an upstart, he reproached himself for this Improper act 

The mlnbteis or rather the minister — for Deoraj was dead and Nunjeraj alone was 
alive — though tyrants were after all Hindus. Belonging to the same creed they 

could sympathize with thdr master and hb subjects. But the Muhammadan upstart 

did not cherish any reverential feeling for the Hindu Raja who In hb eyes was a fCaf!c 


31 
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KhauiJc-Rao now tried to undo the mischief, and for this purpose, invited the J^irathas, 
toJiis-assistance Al though the Marathas came, and althoueh Hy3ar suffered some 
revcrses-at-thar-Jiands, yct^ortuncJav.oure d him The Maratha force was recalled hastdy 
to Puna^ior it was about this time that the flower of the Maratha Army“foiihd' tlicir 
,,|myjes-^n-tbe-fataLhattlefieid ofJPampat This left Hydar free to pursue h is c aiycr of 

rnnq iiest uninterrup ted, for a few years at all events^ ^ust^of — all-lic-had-to_pjmi sh hi s 

quon dam Private Secretary Kh andc Rao This Maratha Brahmin had collected a large 
army and taken possession of several l^orts Hydar reduced these forts and captured 
Khandc Rao, whom he kept in an iron cage and fed him on rice and milk till thc^^nS 

csTTunife He made ^ somg _jarranj emen t for the Raja 's per sonal expenditure and took 

over the contr^F^ the State affairs in his own hands Hencefor th the R aia — was a 
I’lornemitTTn^the Myspje_pohtics,_and H^yd^ar became the virtual ruler o f Mysore For 
tfie first time that province came under the rule of the followers of tlic Crcsc^t But 
It does not appear that Hydar bestowed all the high posts of trust, emolument and 
responsibility on men of his creed or kinship The Hindus werr not molested or pcrsc - 

ciU ed, for Hydar wa s nq_bigot or fanatic 

* Hydar was a keen observer of the men and events of his time He noticed the 

process by which the British had made themselves masters of Bengal and other provinces 

of India And he adopted the same methods Thus when a pretender rose and claimed 
the Rajaship of Bednur, he espoused his cause, not out of any love for him, but for 
serving his own interests This was in 1763 He ostentatiously undertook the reduction 
of !^nur for this pretender, but m reality made himself master of the same He 
captur^ Bednur and appropriated the property of its inhabitants The value of the 
property thus acquired was computed at twelve crores of rupees Then he made short 
work of the pretender and those who were in power at Bednur by forwarding them to, 
and imprisoning them at, Madgiri, a hill fort in the eastern part of Mysore He 
chastened Bednur after his own name and called it Hydarnagar 

It IS not necessary to refer to the war in which Hydar was engaged with the|\ 
Marathas In none of these wars, Hydar ever succeeded in gaming any material advant- 
ages over the sturdy Highlanders of the Deccan. The battle of Panipat only restrained 
the Marathas from uprooting the supremacy of the English in Bengal, then in its infancy,/ 
An English writer says 

"By the temporary depression of their confederacy it deterred the Marathas from an attack upon 
Bengal in which they would probably have been joined by Shuja and Shah Alam, and' would per- 
haps have succeeded in extirpating the still slender and struggling power of the British Company "* 

^Jdydar Ah had to purchase peace with the Marathas at enormous sacrifices It was 
these defeats which rankled in his breast and made him betray the Marathas to their 
European enemies Hydar was a valiant soldier, but not a statesman The Maratha 
Confideracy possessed in the great Nana Fadnavis, a statesman of a very superior order 
and one who was gifted with a prophetic vision into the future So when the Marathas 


’ H G Keene's Madhova Rao Sindhia, p 46 
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proposed to H^’dar for on alliance j^galnst the English^ he laddng In all sense of honor 
dlVTilged the seaet to the Engllsf^ The writer of the monograph on Hydar All says 
"It rcdoumii to the credit of Haidir All that, when the Mahrattas proposed In 1771 to settle 
thdr dHTcrences whh him by an entagement that he shoold assbt them In subfafiatina the eastern 
provlDCCS he made Vnown thdr propossb to the Englhh authorities He franldy stated his oplrdon 
that mh a union vookl give the Mahrattas so predominant on Influence that It wotild serioosly 
Imperil Ms own position and added that if hts oniancc were rejected by the Madras Government, 
he ihocid have no alternative but to seek assbtance from the French 

Tfdf betntyal of the Marathas hardly redounds to the credit of the Muhammadan 
upstart Had he been a statesman his self Interest would have dictated hhn not to take 
this sulddal step Vhat were the consequences of this betrayal ? The English were 
smartlrtg under the defeat they hqd sustained at the hands of Hydar Tbe^ therefore 
did not care to enter Into on alliance with him. The French were not in a position 
to render any assistance to HyddT] A f«7 military adventuren of no status in sodety 
were no doubt in his employ ^t the French Government had other concerns nearer 
home to er>gage their attention. Hydar also most have been aware of the fact, that 
the French were losing every advantage they ever possessed In India and xrcre being 
ousted by the Ertgllsh. Urvdcr these circumstances his seeking alliance with the FrerKh, 
does not redound much to his credit as a statesman. The only proper ^^ourK fof him to 
adop t was ta .xat< F - [ n to ai i-^liandc with the Marathas. ^la<Lhtjdqn3^_Shqt,_ hii. poTcct_ 
w ould have been established on a permanent footi ng and his dynasty woul d have. In 
all ' probability, been still ruling over M ysoje^ Thc~~Marathas with ell thdr faults^ were 
ever true to thdr engagements. They suffered by the betrayal of the secret 
by Hydar AlL It was the betrayal of this secret which brought the ever detetaWe 
Mr Mostyn to Puna for "the purpose of fomenting domestic dissensions."’ 

All the misfortunes which befell the Marathas were due in the first Instance to thdr 
bdn betrayed by Hydar All U Is not to be wondered at, that the astute Nar\a 
Fadnavls pertetraUng into the cause of the misfortunes should have assbted In those 
operations which resulted In the extinction of the kingdom established by the lllllerate 
Muhammadan upstart 

Hydar had always come out victorious In his contests with the English. From I767K 
Ull his death which took place on Dec 7 1782 he had been engaged In several actiemsi 
with them, and It was his sound generalship which made him always triumphant over 
his adversaries. He was the most formidable Muhammadan enemy whom they had] 
ever encountered. The brilliancy of hU achievements dazzled his enemies. ’ 

Ut was the English who were the aggressors for In 1767 they Invaded hb territory 
Baramahal under the pretence that It belonged to the Carnatic The Engibh overran 
the territory but were unaWc to take possession of the country or make any Impression 
on the strong forffl It b not necessary to mention all the incidents of the war In 
which sometimes Hy<W sometimes the EngIbh seemed to gain the day but at first 
xvlthout any decisive results. "'^e. Engibh however with many contrivances succeeded 


Bowring s Haidar AH tod Tlpa Sohan, p. 83. 
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in inducing the Nizam and Mahommed Aii (the Nabob of Arcot) to desert Hydar 
Deserted by his allies, threatened by the Marathas and owing to the newness of Ins 
Government m Mysore, which could hardly dispense with Ins presence from Ins capital 
for a longtime, the position of Hydar was a very precarious one In September I76S, 
he made overtures for pc£(^ But the Christians received his overtures with great con- 
tempt? for these overtures made them think that their enemy was weak, and that they 
would succeed in speedily conquering his realm ^siClicn lie found the English 
disinclined for peace, he made great preparations and displ.iycd increasing vigor 
He sent in November 1768, Ins Lieutenant Fazhullahklian to reduce the smallcT 
posts held by the enemy, which easily fell into Ins hands ,^y the end of the year 1768 
he repossessed all the territories which had temporarily fallen into the hands of the 
English) The English officers were now completely prostrate before Hydar .The Madras 
Government became alarmed, and they despatched Captain Brooke to offer terms of 
peace It was now Hydar's turn to payback the English in their ov n com He told 
their envoy 


"I am coming to the gates of Madras, and I will there listen to the propositioni the Goxernor 
and Council may have to maki^" 


The envoy returned to Madras crestfallen, and hostilities were resumed Hydar sent 
away all his heavy baggage and plunder home and proceeded towards Madras , He 

performed the march of 130 miles in three days and a half and appeared suddenly' on 

the St Thomas' Mount, five miles from Madras The English were struck vi-ith 
constcrnati9r)(' Had Hydar chosen, he could have easily captured Madras But for some 
inexplicable reasons, he showed great magnanimity and generosity which the English 
could not have expected from their conqueror Hydar__scnt a message to the Governor, 
requiring that a negotiation for peacc_should-bc-immc3intdy_opcnc^ and That in the 
meantime the approaclf oT the ^my in the field should be forbidden The Madras 
Government deputed Mr Du Pre to meet him "^^ydar dictated his own terms to the 
English, which they tvere compelled to accept These terms were reduced into the form 
of a treaty, which was concluded on the 4th of April 1769 The principal conditions of 
this treaty were first, a mutual restitution of conquests ? and secondly, mutual aid, and 

alliance in defensive wars The district of Kariir which was then held by Muhammad 

Ah, the Nawab of Arcot, was surrendered to Hydar This was done as a stroke of 
policy, for in this way, the breach between Hydar and Muhammad Ah was widened 
The actual amount of war indemnity which the English had to pay to Hydar is difficult 


to state Their humiliation was quite completA According to a French writer, Hydar 
directed the English to affix a derisive caricature 4o one of the gates of fort St George, 
in which the Governor and his Council were represented as on their knees before 


Hydar, who held Mr Du Pre by the nose, drawn in the shape of an elephant's trunk 
which poured forth guineas and pagodas The vanquished mihtaiy' officer. Colonel 
Smith, was shown holding the treaty in his hand and breaking his sword in two 

The English were obliged to conclude the treaty with Hydar, but they never 
intended to fulfill its terms They seized every opportunity to violate the conditions 
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on which Hydar offered them peace. The Court of Directors whose sole concern 
was to make profit out of India severely reprimanded the conduct of the Madras 
Government, for the one vhlblc effect of the Treaty v'as the sixty per cent reduction 
In the price of East India Stod:. The Directors accused the Madras Presidency of 
Irresolution and Incapacity and told them that by the manner in which t c Presidency 
had carried on the war and made peace at the dictation of the etremy 

"They had laid • foundation for the natives of Hindustan to think they may Insult the Company 
at pleasure with ImponHy'* The PrcsklencY afflniKd that they 'were compeOed to make peace for 
want of money to make war " 

^:^^thc treaty the Err^Ilsh bound themselves to assist H^-dar In all his dcfcnslt'e wars 
An occasion soon occurred which made Hydar solicit thdr old The ubiquitous 
Marathas Invaded for the fourth time Hydars dominion He demarrded the aid of the 
Madras Presidency But the Enjlhh did not come to his asslstarrcc. It was at 

this time that the Maratha Government proposed to Hydar to enter Into an alliance 
ajalrrst the ErvffbK which Hydar rtot only refused but also made known to the 
English. 'When Hydar fourrd that the English did not come to his assistance he 

purchasetf peace of the Marathas by offering them a large sum of money and 

giving them In pledge some of hfs richest districts. Thus he got rid of the Marathas 

In June 1772 But auncnlloned; he did not exhibit arty statesmamh^ In oot entering 
Into on alliance with them and also In betrtiying them to the Engllsly 

Hydar was relieved now of the presence of the Marathas In his dominions and 
so pro cee ded to hfs conquest of Kurg He affected to regard that province as 
tributary to Mysore and hence his Invasion of It He found no dlfftailty In subduing It 
Hydar was taklr»g note of the events which were rapidly developing In Puna, 
rhe Peshwa Mahadeva Rao had been dead » his younger brother Narain Rao was 
assassinated. The rmrrderer Raghoonath Rao had been trying to oust the posthumous 
son of the murdered Peshwa NoraIn Raa Hydar thought the time had come for 
him to repossess the districts which he had given In pledge to the Marathas. For this 

purpose he sent hb ion Tipu who did not find any difficulty In carrying out the 

order of hb father 

The great Nana Fadna vb seeing how the English had been guilty of breach of 
faith with the Marathas and how they were supporting the murderer Raghobo 
pro posed to Hydar for the second time In 1760 an alli ance against the E ngibh. 
He offered him certain ad vantageous teops! The province of Mysore was a tributary 
to^ the Peshwa's Government, for Its ruler had to pay the Marathas the customary 

c6oal6 Nana Fa dnavb ^offere d-j reduction of the amount of c£out6 aT>d In 

addttioTL -to— thb— he - a greed to Hydars keepin g the districts whldTIh e^ !ia3^ g l^ ihe 
^M^crihas — In_p!edgc and which were retaken by Tipu. To carry out these negotiations 
Nana desptached mi~ambassador named Gancsh""Rao Hydar had his grievances 
against the English, for he found to his cost, that they had not fulfilled the tcimi of 
the treaty concluded by them at Madras. He solicited thdr aid when the Marathas 
had Irtvadcd hli dominion. But the Engibh violated the solemn a g r e ement they had 
entered Into by refusing thdr assistance to Hydar 
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'^hen Hydar wa s on the eve of wg r, the English de spatched to his court 
well-known 'misstonary Schwartz, apparently to amuse and keep Hydar inacti ve 
while they were a t war with the Marathas But Hydar was not again to be 
Heliarrated ah his grievances again them Schwartz returned 

unsuccessful to Madras, that Government tried again to enter into an alliance with 
Hydar and for this purpose they sent their envoy Mr Gray to him But Hydar 
reproached the Christians for their want of faith and rejected all the proposals urged 
by Mr Gray, whom he studiously insulted and treated rather as a spy than as an 
ambassador 

lo-the prosecution of this war , Hydar showed his characteristic vigor and generalship 
In July 1780, he swooped down upon the territories of the Nawab of Car natic, then 
in alliance with the Christians The_ Gov ernment of Madras were q uite un prepared 
to ^ resist IFis invasion THeir usual excuse was, what could they do, as they had 
no money However, they decided to cajf the troops together and form an army 
in the field, and the Governor-General and Council were importuned for money 



Braithwaite commanding at Pondicherry was ordered to Madras and a force from 
Tnchinopoly was instructed to intercept the communications of Hydar , detachments 
were at the same time despatched to occupy the forts of their ally, Muhammad Ah, 
in the Carnatic, m, '^odiarpaham, Jinji, Karnatikgarh and Wandiwash 

\^ith his superior tactics and large force and the able generalship, not of himself 
but of distinguished French officers, notably Monsieur Lally, then in his employ. It was 
not too much to expect that Hydar would succeed in driving out the English from 
Southern India But such was not the will of Providence India had to pass, for 
disciplinary purposes, through the unsympathetic rule of the natives of England And so 
Jt happened that Hydar committed a mistake which enabled Colonel Braithwaite to 
reach Madras safely from Pondicherry. Mill writes 

"Colonel Braithwaite, after sending away from Pondicherry all the French officers capable of 
service, and taking an oath from the principal Frenchmen who remained, commenced his march He 
arnved at Carangoly on the I2th of August, and found it garrisoned by only a petty officer of the 
Nabob and twenty sepoys They would have surrendered it, as he was well assured/ on the very 
first summons and had it not by a singular oversight, as it commanded the only road by which 
Braithwaite could proceed, been neglected by the enemy, who had a large body of horse in its 
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heJ^hbourhooct the roost serious conScqdtnces mfslit have emikd. The coantry throimh Vhkfa he 
passed after leavtnfl CarenQoly voald have rersdered h »o difficult for him to escape. If mtadeed by 
the enemy that be formed a very contemptible oplnloo dthcr of Haidars mmta.-y itdll or hb areans 
of offence, when be offerred so favourable an opportunhy to be Jost" 

again the whole brunt of the war had to borne by Hydar It has been 
already mcntk>ftcd that there were three parties who had agreed to simultancoasly laragc 
war against the Ertgllsh. One party was the Maratha Confederacy under the guidance 
of that remarkable statesaun Nana Fadnavh the iccood party was the NUam and 
the third was Hydar hlatself The manner In whkh the English succeeded in dctachirtg 
tro of the most Important chiefs from the confedcraf^ has already been related. J4ow 
H wps the tupi of the Niram who had to be coaxed and threatened to withdraw 
witself from beirvg one of the parties to the war To disarm his hostility '%^'arrcn 
Hastings restored to him Guntur wtdeh Iiad been made ovct to the Nawab of the 
Carnatic rsamed Muhammad All Moreover with that remarkable capacity for 
mendacity whkh the English possessed they played on the fear of the J ^am, b\ 
^ mtadlng n^false rumour tKat tJnt ^ peror of iDdhT had TecretTy promIsS to confer 
on Hydar_ tb^[tqay alty bTUieD ec^ 

^ot that which prevented tfic opulslon of the English from Southern India was 
the death of Hydar himself In the midst of his successful career on the 7lh December 
ne^/'Do not all these facts show that Providence wished that the English should 
rule ov<f India ? 

Now to revert to the war Hydar proceeded to Invest Arcot, which he raised on 
hearing that the Commander ln«Chicf of the Madras Army Sir Hector Munro was 
with a large army under him, about to take the field against him. Sir Hector reached 
Confeveram on the 29th August and owaHed there the arrival of the Grmtur Force 
nmder the command of Colonel Balllk but that Force could not join Sir Hector on 
account of a sudden fall of rain which prevented the crossing of the river On the 
lOth September Ballllc was attacked by Hydar and was utterly routed All hb men 
were either slain or made prisoners According to the French authorities 700 English 
were killed ar>d 2000 taken prisoners among whom were Balllle and Sir David Baird. 
Thb dlsastCT was the most fatal that had ever overtaken the English In Indio dnd 
Hydar had (t commemorated at Scringapatam by an elaborate painting on the walls of 
Darya Daulat Garden. 

'Vben the news of the disaster reached Calcutta, X^ W ren H astings proposed that a 
sum of 15 laa of Pupees and a largtf detachment of European Infantry and artillery 
should Immediately be sent to Madras under the command of Sir Eyre Cootc. The 
war with the Marathas had not yet been concluded and so he recommended that an 
o ^ of peace should be made without delay to the Maratha Sfa^ Fronds agreed 
with Hastings regarding the conclusion of peace with the Marathas on any t^s 
which they would accept, but he oblosed to the despatch of money and men to 
Madras on thti grounds of the Indigence and dangers of the Bengal Government, 
of the probability of mismanagement on the part of the Government of Madras and 
lastly of the resources which that Government still possessed. But Mr Frand* was 
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now in the rriinority, and so he did not succeed in preventing the Bengal Government 
from spending a large sum of money out of the revenues of the famine-stricken population 
of Bengal on an unjust war At the same time, as said before, t he Governor-G eneral 
won over the Nizam, by restormgCGunttrr-an d givin g curreney to the Jalse, rep^rmiat" 
ar^Jhad ~5pen serTe^ offered the Viceroyalty _oL-the — Deccan — by-thejvlugh^__ 


mperpx, — 

Sir Eyre Coote could not proceed to Madras by land, as Mudaji Bhonsle, the 
Regent of Berar, although won over by Warren Hastings, had to keep up appearances 
With the other members of the Maratha Confederacy and as he had been ordered by 
the head of the Confederacy, represented by Nana Fadnavis, to invade Bengal Mudaji 
Bhonsle was a traitor in the camp of the Marathas He communicated beforehand 
to the Governor-General intelligence of his sending 30,000 troops to Bengal 
apparently for the purpose of invasion, but in reality to please Nana Fadnavis, and 
he promised to the Governor-General that by means of delay he would contrive that 
his troops should not reach the borders of Bengal till the rams had begun 

Sir Eyre Coote with his army landed at Madras on the 5th November Except 
relieving a few of the garrisons which had been besieged by the troops of Hydar, it 
does not appear that Coote succeeded in making any impression on Hydar's Army 

He was disgusted with the conduct of the members of the Madras Government In 

his letters to the Directors and ministers of the King, Coote "drew a picture in the 
darkest colors, not only of the weak and disastrous condition into which the country 
was brought, but of the negligence and incapacity, if not the corruption and guilt of 
those servants of the Company, under whose mismanagement such misfortunes had 
arrived " As his situation was not tolerable to the Madras Government, he insisted 
on relinquishing the command of the army and on the 28th of September 1782, set 
sail for Bengal 

Hydar had not yet been vanquished He was in the midst of his career of conquest 
when, fortunately for the British, he died on the 7th December, 1782 The death of 
|Hydar was a very fortunate event for the British, not because it brought the war to a 
close, or because peace was concluded with Mysore, but because it made Nana ratify 

the treaty of Salbye entered into sometime May 1782 Although the Nizam had 

deserted him, and Sindhia and the Berar Regent had proved traitors, Nana Fadnavis 
did not still lose all hopes of success as long as he saw Hydar in the field against 
the English As there was no understanding between him and Hydar'^s successor, Tipu, 
Nana was obliged to ratify the treaty of Salbye Had not Hydar's death occurred at 
ihis moment, it is probable that Nana would have renewed war against the English 

The death of Hydar Ah was a great loss to the Mysoreans as well as the 
Marathas Hydar was altogether free from fanaticism Usurper as he was, it docs 
not appear that he was cruel to those whom he subjugated and brought under his 
rule He was unscrupulous, but that was mainly due to his receiving no education of 
^y sort while a youth No greater mistake can be committed than that of comparing 
' great Shivaji Excepting that both of them were illiterate and 

goo soldiers,^ there was nothing common between them Hydar was an usurper, which 
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ttw Other was tiotV anti *^nce he was so he depended on extraneotts help to confirm 

hh authority and to enable him to carry on his warfare, t^ithoirt the aid of the 

Frerreh, Hydars rise would not have been slgnl^nt and asamed Importance In the 
eyes of the-Enjlish. As sakJ before, Hydar sv^tesmanshlp was not of a high ord& 
In this respect, he can hardly be compared to Shlvajl or even hb contemporary Nana 
Fadnavis. But pahaps hb very precarious position, namely that of an usutiHr 
precluded him from taldng a statesmanlike vlA^ of the political problems of the da^ 
For what b statesmanship ? Schopenhauer writes that ‘'right In Itself is powerlcsi i hi 
nature It b might that rules. To enibt might on the side of right so that by means 
of It right may rale Is the problem of statesmanship ** Because he trampled on right 
when he usurped the sovereign power of Mysore he could not have been expected fo 
be a sta t e sma n. Hb guilty consderKe precluded him from being so He betrayed as 
has been said before the Marathas by divulging to the English the substance of the 
secret treaty which Nana Tadnavis had proposed to him. He would have fhown 
statesmanship had be acted on that proposal 

He was an upstart, an usurper and a freebooter which Shlvajl ^vas not.* The 

appearance of SHvaji was hailed with delight b) an expectant nation as that of the 

promised Messiah because he represented the aspirations of the people of the Dccrran 
\Hydar od thej Qther — hand was an upstart who tiled to impose hb will on others t 
he depended on outside help for he received no support from within the rtTritorles he 
ruled over 

Hydar possessed many good qualities of the head and the heart He wgs a 
soldier an excellent rider and sldlful alllce with his rrord and hb gun. He was 
entirely free from bigotry and never cared what faith hb offidals followed so long 
they obeyed his orders. There can be no doubt that he was a bom leader of men 
and that hb adminbtrativc qualities were of a very high order He appointed Hindu? 
to all the high posts of administration under him and he never had any cause to 
regret hb choice of them. They were falthhil to him even after hb deatl^ For It 
b related that when his end was approaching, hb ministers both Hindu n^cned 
Pumlya and Krfahna Rao 

“took every precaution to conceal the gravity of hu malady from the army immediately after 
hb death, express messengers on fleet camcb were despatched to apprise Tipu Of the event, god to. 
urge hU rctom wHh all speed, while Haidars body having been embalmed, wa» forwarded privately- 
to Kolar In a coffin reseinblhTg a chest containing valuable spelt Matter were sO wtQ ar raog ed 
that^the secret of his denibe was kept for many days, not only from the Eftgibh, but frotff hb. osm 
army only the roost trusted offlceri bdrtg made acquahrted with the ^carTrenec. The tioops 
marched w est w a rd, Haidars dosed palankeen being carried with the -army fs if dontalnlnf 

an fnvand.'’t 


the same cannot be said of the French on whom he depended fw hdp -He 
show^ a deplorable lade of foresight and fodgment In relying on the people of another 
creed color and nationality for military assistance. It was not sound statesmanship t» 
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have placed Frenchmen in all offices of trust and responsibility in his army/ How they 
'iinfaifh bil Will be related when we come to speak of the fall of Tipu But in his 

hfe-time also, he had ever^' reason to be dissatisfied with their conduct The same 
Christian author who has been quoted above, writes 

"Haidar certainly failed m accomplishing the object he had in view at the close of his lorig and 
stormy career But his want of success was mainly due to the supinencss of the French Government, 
which reserved all its strength for its operations against us in North America, and seemed quite 
indifferent to recovering the prestige it had lost in India Had it despatched a sufficient army to 
the Caromandel Coast when Haidar was operating against the Madras forces, there can be little 
doubt that Fort St George would have fallen, and that the British authority would have been 
supplanted by the French flag " 

But this was not the will of Providence 

As a soldier, Hydar, in his lifc-timc, was without any equals in India and without 
many in the world 

V "He was a bold, and original, and an enterprising commander, skilful in tactics, and fertile in 
(resource, full of energy and never desponding in defeat" 

He knew the wants of his times and as a born soldier, he tried to emulate the 

Europeans in their arts of war It was this very ambition which made him seek the 

assistance of the French He was not indifferent also to the defence of his coast line 
I He was the only Indian prince of his time who organized and maintained a navy His 
1 rudimentary navy was destroyed by the English 
'nHis death was a loss to the Marathas For, as stated before, Nana Fadnavis would 
not have ratified the Treaty of Salbye, had not Hydar died m the midst of his 
suceessful career The result of the last war with the English, Hydar did not live to 
see^But it is well-known that his successor Tipu achieved success in that war There 
can be no doubt that Nana Fadnavis would - have renewed the war against the English 
and perhaps succeeded in uniting the members of the Maratha Confederacy and bringing 

Madhava Rao Sindhia to terms, had not the death of Hydar dashed all his hopes to 

the ground From all these, who could fail to sec that Providence wished that the 
English should rule India ? 



CHAPTER XI 

THE RISE OF THE NIZAM'S DYNASTY 

The hHtory of the rise of the flnt dertm Its Importance from the fact that he 

was the first servant of the Mujhal Emperot to deal the death-blow at the sopremacY of 
Ms masters rale In India. The downfall of the Mughal Rule was dac not a little to the 
cjtample set by the Nizam. He was a traitor to his sovereign and Ms coantry and hb 
rise was due to treachery Intrigue cunning and the many questionable means which he 
adopted The dvmasty which he founded has never been distinguished for any brod^fi^oos 
deeds of valor or acts of generosity But It has nevertheless played a conspicuous part 
In the Mstory of British India. 

After the death of Aurangzeb hh effeminate successors had neither the foresight and 
sagodty of statesmen and odmlnlstmtors, nor the courage and bravery of warriors and 
generals. As a result of these defects In th rulers the real pow e r was In the hands 
of the mlnlstcn. It was urvder these circumstances that the two Sayyid brothen named 
Abdullah Khan and Hosaln All Khoa came to possess great Influence In the declining 
days of the Mughal Rule. They ore Icnown In history as Idng-malcers But whatever 
faults these two brothers were guilty of they had the wdfare of the Empire m heart 
VfHers of Indian Mstory have not yet done justla to these two pothers These 
king-makers were sincerely desirous of saving from ruin the Empire founded by Dabar 
and extcrxlcd by Akbar As long as they malnlalncd Influence In the court of the 
degenerate Emperors the Empire was not broken up Into pieces. But the murder of the 
one and the Imprisonment of the other predphaled the downfall of the Empire, Vhen 
we unravel the tangled web of the last days of the Moghal Empire, we find that the 
NUaro-uI Mulk was a prominent actor In those days The death of the one and the 
Imprisonment of the otha of the Idng-mokers were due to his machinations. The 
dissensions amortg the nobles of the Mughal Empire were likewise Ms doings. The 
viceroys of the distant provinces Imitated Ms e^camplc In throwing off ihelT allcglaHcc to 
the Emperor and declaring themselves Independent. 

It was he who Instigated Incited and helped the Marathas In creating troubles In the 
territories then under the surcralnty of the Emperor and he h alio suspected of having 
Induced Nadir Shah to Invade Hindustan 

M»Jof Evam Bdl hi bts work on 'Tbe Empire In Iwfl*," p M In a foot note »*y« —"And 
yet the Nlr*m has oever been ejtadly a popular PHnoe Hb eove mm ent has never been popaUrly 

credited whh that nberalHy of rewards and promotfons on areat occasions to the hombler da»i- Of 
Its servants partkulariy to Its soldkn after vfctory which afotlfles the vulgar notion of Stvajet 
'Tippoo and Ranflt Sine. And thus In consequence of the prevalent habit of the common 

people In every country who endow the Prtoce, ooWt, or laodlord of the day wHh spedaJ hereditary 
etfli Of defects, the Nliam has moch leu prestige, and orach leu general tnftoence, beyood hh own 
frofttferv than several Maratha and Sikh potentates of very tnferfor possesstons." 
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when we trace the history of the Europeans m India, whether of the French 
or English nationality', we find his dynasty asking for their co operation, which brought 
about the supremacy 6f the Europeans in this country' 

From these considerations, then, the history of the rise of the Nizam deserves our 
careful attention 

The man known as the first Nizam-ul-Miilk, but whose real name was Chin-Kihch 
Khan, was a Turany noble He was appointed at one time the Governor of Moradabad 
in Rohilkhand The Deccan was not his original satrapy It was during the reign of 
the Emperor Ferokh Siar, the great-grandson of Aurangzeb, that the two Say'y'id brothers 
named above, came to possess great influence at the Imperial Court of that ruler 
Abdullah Khan was the Vazir, and Hussain Ah Khan was the Viceroy' of the Deccan 
The Nizam-ul-Mulk supplanted the latter in his Viceroy'alty The Deccan was the theatre 
of those &ct^ of the Marathas which led them to the supreme rule of almost the whole of 
India ^hen the y'oungcr Sayy'id brother was the Viceroy of the Deccan, the Maratha^ 
had not y'et gained much territorial concession in the rich Mughal Provinces of Khandesh 
and Malwa But in those provinces the Marathas had their officers to collect the 
efioutfi or fourth part of the gross revenue, alloted to them under former treaties The 
author of the St^^at-ul-^Mutakfierin writes that 

"This impost (i e , cdout/i) had been extended throughout the Dcckan ten or twelve years after 
the demise of the Emperor Aurangzib, at a time of the civil war, and when the princes of the 
Irapcndi Court, fully occupied by their own intestine broils, had no time to attend to the affairs ol 
thdse distant parts "* 

It was not very' easy for the Marathas to collect their efioutfi They had to 
assume the part of the aggressors in the realization of this impost During the time 
when Abdullah Khan was the Viceroy' of the Deccan several conflicts had taken place 
between the LMarathas and the Viceroy'^s troops Although thc^Marathas were alway's 
successful, y'et it is not unreasonable to suppose that they would not have so easily' 
made themselves masters of the rich and fertile provinces of Malwa, Khandesh and 
Guzerat, had there been an energetic and loyal Mughal Viceroy in the Deccan Sayy'id 
Hussain All Khan was a man of energy and character It was a fatal day' for the 
Mughal Empire in^lndia when he left the Deccan His brother Abdullah Khan was 
the, Vazir of the Delhi Emperor Selfish and interested persons at the Imperial Court 
were busy mtnguing to ruin the two brothers and more especially the Varir Abdullah 

an. ^'^hen ' Hussain Ah Khan, who was at that time at Aurangabad, the capital of 
his Viceroyalty'^of the Deccan, became aware of the danger which was threatening the 
safety of his brother and his family, he left the Deccan and marched on to Delhi with 
t e intention of crushing all his enemies Of those who had conspircdjjfor the destruc- 
tion of the mfluence|of*the Sayyid brothers, the Nizam-ul-Mulk'^s was a very' prominent 
gure He left his own ^government of Moradabad and with all his retinue and 
ollowefs amounting to ^several thousand men repaired to Delhi, because he had been 
given to understand that he would be appointed the Viceroy of the Deccan, if he 
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helped In dcjtro^lng the Influence of the Sayyids. It U necessary here to remade that the 
Nliarmul Mulk had nevCT received any Injury from any of the members of the Sayyid 
family His e»jemess therefore, to crush the Sayyids betra^’S a very low and mean nature. 
Vhen he came to Delhi he found thaT the Emperor Ferokh-Slar surrounded by self 
secJdn^ courtlen neglected him nr»d deprived him of the poverrrorshlp of Moradabad 
In his bitter chagrin and disappointment, he joined the cabal formed to destroy 
the Sayyids, The VaJr Sayyid Abdallah Khan when he came to know of the 
conspiracy that had been formed against him ordered twenty five thousand 
horses to be raised forthwith. His brotha was also on full march towards 
Delhi, which he reached In due time. These ciroimstanees frustrated the designs 
of the ccmsplrators. Nay the Voilr even succeeded In gaining over the prindpol 
conspirators to fits party the Nleam-ul Mulk being one of them. The Va..lr gave 

him hopes that he would be appointed to the government of Matwa. The 

Emperor was r>ow utterly norrplusscd He knew not what to do. Perfectly devoid of 
courage and self rellorvce he found himself deserted by those on whose advice ar>d 
promises he had depended for brlrtglng the Say^'id brothers to ruin. The Vailr Abdullah 
Khan rww fourrd his opportunity for he went to the Emperor and addressed him In 
the following language 

* 1 n retam for the Important services we have fcndcted you In times of weatocM and distress i 
is re tu rn for the Wood our family have shed In yoar smvtce, as we hod already done In that of our 
father and grandfather such fohhfal servants have ei cpcrknced nothing but mhtnist and suspicion, and 
a v ari e t y of plots have been contrived against ocr lives and honour 

The Emperor percelvlrrg his real situation retired Into the sartetuary or xt-omens 
apartment As usual at such critical times some nobles IrKtnsed at the Emperor Feroldi 
Slars reverse of fortune cofttldered themselves duty bound to come to his assistance 
and to support hh defenders. But the Nizam u! Mulk was not one of them. Nor did he 

go to the Varirs assistance, but he thought H most prudent to' stay at home A 

calculating and self-seeking man, that was the method he adopted for watching the 
course of events There was now a regular fight between the adherents of the 
Emperor and those of the Vazlr These fightings and skirmishes took place in the 
streets of Ddhi. Afta all the Vailr s troops gained the day for It Is related by 
the author of the Slyar ul Mutakhcrln that 

"A body of Afghan soldiers mljced up with some of the Vezir s slaves found means from the 
top of the house of Nefm-ed-dh Allkhain the VezJrs youngest brother to descend within the yard 
of the king's femoJe apartments which proved to be guarded by a nombei of Abyssinian Georgian, 
and Calmuc women These bdng driven oway the sokJlen penetm t ed within the gotc, mod every 
apartment w« searched for Ferok Slar At last some women, too delicate to bear the to rtm e s to 
wHdi they wae exposed, pohrted to the place of hb cotillnenjent, and the soldiers ran to hbn 
he was dragged upon the ground and thrown Into a small dark room.''t 

In this way the voluptuous effeminate, and Incompetent Mughal Emperor was 
disposed of by the Vazlr It Is much to Ids aedlt, that he did rwt 
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usurp the royal power It would have been in keeping with the circumstances of the 
situation, and perhaps better for the welfare of the Empire, had he proclaimed himself as 
the King or Emperor, instead of assuming the humble role of Vanr and King-maker In 
many respects, the circumstances of the time resembled those of the days after the 
execution of Charles I of England The Vazir had his prototype in Cromwell As 
Cromwell saved England, by becoming the Protector, so would have Sav'>'id Abdullah 
Khan, had he himself assumed the royalty The English people rose and beheaded their 
King, because tyranny was rampant everywhere in their country, and because odious taxes 
were imposed on them \^hcn the Sayyid named above made the Emperor Fcrokh-Siar a 
prisoner, the people of Hindustan, chiefly Hindus, were becoming alienated from their 
Muhammadan sovereigns, because the latter had departed from the methods of administra- 
tion introduced by the Emperor Akbar The shortsighted policy of Aurangreb brought 
on the ruin of the Mughal Empire 

After confining Ferokh Siar, the Sayyid Vazir raised one of the descendants of the 
house of Timur to the throne, but kept all the power in his own hands He shewed 

also great statesmanship when he advised the newly created Emperor to relieve the 

Hindus from the poll-tax In a foot-note to his translation of Siyar-ul-Mutakhcrin, 
Colonel Briggs writes 

"This odious (poll) tax, abolished by the wise Akbar, was renewed in the reign of Aurangiib, and 
had continued without intermission till this time, and it is believed by the Hindus, and by most 

reflecting persons well read in the history' of (he times, that to this impolitic measure, and the 

excessive impost on the land, the downfall of the Muhammadan power is mainly to be attributed "* 

This Sayyid Vazir rises in our estimation, when we find that he realized the danger 
which was threatening the Empire, on account of the odious impost of the poll-tax and 
that he advised its abolition Had he been allowed to remain as Vazir for some years 
longer, it is probable that the Muhammadan Empire in India would have gained a fresh 
lease of life But this was not to be His own destruction and the destruction of his 
family was brought about by the Nizam-ul-Mulk whom he had raised to power 

The Nizam-ul-Mulk was created by Vazir Abdullah Khan, Viceroy of Malwa This 
was in 1720 A D As soon as he established himself in his Viccroyalty, 

"He turned his attention towards increasing the number of his troops, filling his magazines, 
exercising his officers and soldiers, and in making new acquisitions in the district of Chandcry"t 

This conduct of the Nizam greatly alarmed the Vazir, who also discovered that he 
had been intriguing at the Impenal Court It has been already mentioned that the 
Vazir s brother, Hussain AIi Khan, was the Viceroy of the Deccan He had not yet 
left Delhi, when the Nizam-ul-MuIk was making all these preparations in Malwa Naturally 
Hussain Ah was much concerned about the Deccan. Knowing that the Nizam-uI-MuIk was 
under great obligation to the Vazir, for had it not been for the kindness and generosity 

of the Vazit, the Nizam would have hardly come to notice, Hussain Ah, the Viceroy of 
the Deccan, 
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(o Nizam d Mtdk, that as both be and hU brother with a view to pirt an end to the 
Wanal tronble of the Deccan wished to estabfbh (heir residence In the province of Molwa midway 
b etwe eai the Deccan and the Capital they hoped that to a ccommodate them Nizam dI Mdk vooid take 
hb chdlce of tbe fooi gdvciina ej tts of Multan daodebhr Acherabad or AQahabad'^ 

In tte proposal there wa* nothing which could have offended a Just and reasonable 
man. But hiliam ul Malic forgot the gratitude which he owed to the ^yyld brothers. He 
did not care to oblige them. The Muhammadan historian who has been already quoted 
above, writes 

'^b letter produced the very breach It was Intended to prevenL Nicam a] MoJk, answered the 
moderate letter of Hussein All Khans in a baoshty style He hHd o consdtabon with fab 

friends ond mUHary chleb and resolved to dbplay openly tbe standard of revolt These 

dbordcTS afforded a bad example, so that the meanest men avalkd themselves of thdr dbtance from 
the capital to aspire at indepeT>deoce.''t 

There was no other altensatlve left to the Sayyfd brothers but to cross blades with 
Nlram-ahMallc. That disloyal arvd treacherous Viceroy of Malwa was the aggressor 
for he marched out of his capital aosicd the Narbuda and met the Imperial troops and 
gained an easy victory over them. The war lasted for several months and In It one of 
the Sayyfd brothen was slain and the other made prisoner These occurrences were very 
unfortunate for the Muhammadan supremacy in India. During the time the Sayyfd brothen 
were at the helm of the Eraplfe no dbrnemberment of the Empire had taken place. In 
order to prevent the threatening dbsdotion of that Empire for the conduct of the Viceroy 
of Malwa left no doubt In thdr minds what the real intentions of the Nliain were they 
engaged In a war which cost the one hU life and the other his liberty The star of the 
NtranvuhMulIc was now In the ascendent He became Viceroy of the Deccan alio for 
Hussain All Khan was now slain. Nlram-ul Mulk mocked the Emperor when he 
coagratulated Mm on his bdr»g relieved of the bondage of the Sayyld brothers. But 
he was In fact congratulating himself on the Mvorable turn of afMirs for establishing 
his Indq^cndcnce. After settling Ms ofMlrs In the Deccan he came to DclM on the 
I8th January 1722 to pay his respects to the Emperor The author of the Siyar ul- 
Muta^Aerin, who Is the best and most trustworthy authority on the decline and fall of 
the Mughal Empire writes that Nlzam-uhMulk 

was on that occasion rebed to the office of Vczlr and received, according to custom, the 
lavestiture of that Wgh dignity by being presented with a dre« of four pieces and the Imperial 
signet was placed In hb hands.*! 

This occured on the I3th February 1722 Eight months afterwards that Is on the 
15th October 1722 he reedved a dress of Investiture for the government of Gujarat 
Nizam ohMulk was now the most powerful subject in the Mughal Empire. He was 
the Vazir or Prime Minister of the Empire, as wdl as the Viceroy and Governor 
General of the fertile provinces of Gi^arat, Malwa and Deccan But he lacked in 
those qualities wMch are rtecessary for properly discharging the duties of the high office 


tbid^ p 157 
t Ib{(±r p IS7 
I Ibid P 116 
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of the Prime Minister of the Empire There vtms no tlircntencd invnMon of the Empire 
from without and it had not as yet to cope with any domestic rebellious worth 

speaking of The Imperial Court was no doubt crowded witli men of questionable 

character and the Emperor himself was addicted to the company of debauched and 

lewd merti Had Nizam-ul-Mulk been possessed of sufficient abihtv', tact and energy 
it would not have been difficult for him to clear the aiigcan stable and save the 

Empire But he was singularly devoid pf those qualifications which mark statesmen 
and administrators and exact admiration of all ' The author of St^ac-al-Muta^ficnn 
writes that Nizam-uI-MulCs 

"person and manners were the subject of ridicule as soon as he \x.is out of sight and never 
failed in his absence of becoming the topic of the most pointed raillery "j 

He was a consummate hypocrite and thus could not have been expected to wield 
power with any advantage to the State Finding how useless he was in the govern- 
ment of the Empire, he resigned the high office of Vazir and proceeded to the Deccan, 
where he 

"resolved upon revenging himself by exciting troubles and raising commotions "ij 
The Emperor accepted his resignation but 

"honored [him] with the office of Vakil-i-mutlak or Lieutenant of the Emperor , at the same time 
also he received tiic new title of Asaf-jah, and nict with cverv' demonstration of favor"** 


But the Nizam-ul-Mulk repaid all these favors and acts of kindness shovxm to him 
by his sovereign by black ingratitude On his return to the Deccan towards the 'close 
of the year 1724 , he 


"wrote to Hamid Khan, his maternal uncle. Governor of Guzerat, to commence hostilities, in 
combination with Sillaji and Kantaji, two Mahratta Commanders whom he employed to make 
incursions into the imperial territories Hamid Khan on this intimation raised the standard of 
defiance, and seizing on all the jagdtres or estates belonging to the several nobles now at Court 
expelled their stewards " 

Vhen the news of these proceedings reached the Imperial Court at Delhi an army 
was sent to Gujarat After many bloody contests the Imperial troops were 'successful 

and Guiarat came once more, althousi, for a short time only, under the suzerainty 
or the Mughal tmperor 

The Delhi Emperor deprived the Ntzam-ul-Mulk of the V.ccroyalty of Maltya and 
bestowed .t on a Htndoo noble named Ra,a Girt-dhar The N,zam-.,l-Mulk was now 
stung to the quick He left no stone unturned to bring the Emperor, to whom he was 


,, T^nnir ; poster, ty, o, teg, Slatms fo, 
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t Ibid, p 223 
§ Ibid , p 336, 223 
** Ibid , p 224 
it Ibid, p 226 
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bound to pay homage, to the brink of nrin. He forgot the duty he oim! to hli 
toverdgn and the creed to which he belonged. He did not hesitate to secure the 
help of the Marathas to destroy the Muhammadan Empire. He engaged the Mar^thas 
to Invade Hindustan. He applied to Bap Rao 

Nltam al Mulk proposed to Rao to conquer Mtlwa and to recover Goxerat, or at least 
to raJn and lay waste those two coemtries ao os to render them of no use to his enemies. Bajy 
Rao and the other Mahratta dikh aisembW a mighty anrry with which they Invaded both Mafwi 
and Gozerat at one and the saaw tici>e.'^ 

The Nliam*ul Malk was the Muhammadan Viceroy of the Mughal Emperor In the 
Deccan He conspired against hU sovereign to destroy the Empire. But the Hindu 
Viceroys of the Emperor In Malwa artd Gufarat did all they could to uphold the 
Empire. Ve read In Gibbons ^Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire that 

the grandsons of the Gaols who had besieged Jatlas Caesar In Alesla, eo nu aanded legkms, 
governed provinces, and were admitted Into the Senate of Rome. Thdr arabldofl. Instead of dlstor 
blng the tranqnjtHy of the State, was hrtitnitdy connected with hs safety and grtatness." 

The above Is very truly applicable to the Hindus under the mic of the Mughali. 
The Hindu goverrvors and viceroys of the Mughals were loyal and they exerted thdr 
utmost for the safety arvd greatrtess of the Mughal Empire. Thus the author of the 
Sij<ir-ul Mut ^6erin writes that the Hindu viceroy of Malwa named 
'-Rala GIri>dbar who comntanded hi that country wHh a snail body of troops would not tvffcr 
bb country to be ravaged and bebg an ofker of character he engaged Bah' several tines 

afte havtrrg In vdn requested tsslstanoe from the capital Hb repeated reprcsoitailons tq the 
tfarooe and to the mlnbten ovafled nothing, and that brave man, having wasted hb small force In 
endless stdrmbhes, at last fell himself in one of them. He was succeeded in hb command by pafa 
Dia Bahadur a relative and son of the brave Gnibdren who pursuing Qri-dhar s plans did not 
to harass the Mahrattas gMog them no rest and taJdng none Hmself He moreover wrote to the 
minister that, so long as he Uved, be would prove a wall In the passage of the ene m y towards 
bet tbtt eAtr bit <k*lff be epprafcosdod Htft they irouJd tpftad ilbe aa knradtOcia mi! 
over the Empire. None of these represen tatkms produced any eflect, and that brave man wa^ »l*o 
jiahi hi defending the coarttry''t 

The Hindu Governor of Gujarat, although not so able and brave as the Hindu 
viceroys of Malwa, did not prove a traitor Compare and contrast the Hindu viotroyi 
with the Nliam-uhMulk and the other Muhammadan vicefoys and governors. The 
latter proved traitors and disloyal which the former were not Here Is a lessori for 
the rulen of India, who should follow the policy of the ancient Rorraurs an<J the 
Mughals and repose conflderree In the Indians by entrusting them with all the high 
offices of the State, for that Is the only way to safeguard the Empire against foreign 
Invasions. Ledcy writes that 

'Oa the great theatre of public life, espedaliy In periods of great convulsions when posslorts are 
fier cel y roused h Is oclther the man of ddlcatc scnipalosity and sincere hnpartlaJHy r>or yet the 
single minded rcilgiota enthusiast Incapable of dbsfamilatioh or procrastination, who confen nroat 
benefit upon the world. It b modi rather the astute stat e sman earnest about hb ends but trascnrpaioQs 

lt*L, p laj 

t Ibki, p, 29a. 
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nboiil Ins means, equally free from the trammel' of con'CicnLC anJ from tlic Mm Inc' of ical v Ii s 
^’overns because he partly >icUls to the passions and the prciu hcc' of In time' ’ 

Nizam uI-MuIIn would Imvc evaded our admiration liad lie talcn the reins of tlic 
tiovcrnmcnt of the Empire, and tried to cottfer most benefit upon its inliabitants He uas 
the Vazir or Prime Minister and latterly the Vahil-i Muttaq or Lieutenant of the Empire, 
and thus he had evcr>' opportunity to do pood to the Empire The times were such 
that he could have played the part of Cromwell and exacted the admiration of all, 
notwithstanding the questionable nature of Ins acts But he \s as a traitor, and as such 
he docs not dcscrx’c any respect 

To make friends with the Marathas, the Mughal Emperor 

"thought proper to confer the government of tint country on Dniy Rao hmi'clfi so tin* * * § in tins 
manner MaKx'a passed under the Maratha dominion i 

This was the first dismemberment of the Mughal Empire and this could not have 
been effected but for the treachery* of Nizam iil-Mulk The Marathas acquired Gujarat 
by conquest 

Shivaji had no ambition or desire to bring the whole of India under his sway He 
wanted to make the Deccan free from the rule of the Muhammadans The constitution 
which he gave to his people was not meant for wielding the sovereignty of all the 
provinces of India It was Nizam-ul-Mulk who awakened the ambition in the breasts 
of the Marathas for conquering Hindustan and establishing an Empire by supplanting 
the Mughals The Marathas 

"talked of nothing but of new conquests in which they were encouraged hitherto by Nizam-ul-Mulk 

Nizam-ul-Mulk did not remain satisfied with throwing off his allegiance to the Mughal 
Emperor, and encouraging and helping the MaraMias to dismember the provinces of the 
Mughal Empire, but he is also suspected of having instigated Nadir Sha'i to invade 
Hindustan It is not necessary to mention in detail all the circumstances whieh preceded 
Nadir Shah's invasion Nadir Shah was the Ruler of Persia and at tint time, both 
Kabul and Kandhahar formed part of the Mughal Empire At Kabul resided the 


* Lecky's History of European Morals, page 41 This is the view of Machiavelli, whose 
biographer M Villari tells us that "he (Machiavelli) clearly saw that statecraft has way’s and means 
of its own, which are not the ways and means of private morality i that, on the contrary, the 
morality of private life may sometimes check a statesman in mid-career and render him vacillating 

Without his being either a good or a bad man and that it is mainly vacillation of this kind that 
eads to the downfall of states There must be no x'acillation, he said, but a daring adoption 
of the measures demanded by the nature of events Such measures W'lll alw'ays be justified, 
w en the end is obtained And the end in view must be the welfare of the 'state He 
who achieves this, even if a wicked man, may be commended for glory* If, on the contrary*, he 
s ould cause the rum of the state, whether through privafe ambition, or from hesitation born of a 
good motive, he will be consigned to infamy as a wicked or incapable prince, even w'hen ns a 

private individual, deserving the highest praise Such is the true meaning of Mnchiavelli's maxim, 
that the end justifies the means " 
t Ibid, p 236 

§ Ibid , p 243 
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Mojfial Viceroy of Afshanblan Nadir Shah had jome grftvanccj asainst the Afghan 
wbfects of the Mughal Emperor of India, to whom he made several representations but 
these were unheeded. At last Nadir Shah sent an embassy to Delhi The nobles of 
the Imperial Court 

"looted upon the Erabttiy as a thing contrived by the Veilcr Nizam ul Mulk and the Turany 
party at Cotxrt, and cspeclany by Zakariah Khan the Vkeroy of Kabnl, a relation of the Vezkr " 

The condoct of the Niaravul Mullc when Nadir Shah actually Invaded Hindustan 
lends support to the suspicion that he ladtcd him to Invade the country The same 
Muhammadan historian who forms our authority on the subject of Nadir Shahs Invasion 
and NlamMilMufhs treachery writes 

"On the flnt hrteTOgenee ol K«Ur St*h t havint cntci t d the ptovinct of C»bul Khan Dorian and 
Nljam-d Walt vme or d e red to march oot (o oppose Wm but they contented thorndves sdlh 
wasttT>g thdr Umc In the city after spreading reports of thdr Intention to proceed which they 
thought • pkee of very reflaed poflcy^t 

Again, when Nadirs troops were attacking the Emperors and when the Viceroy of 
Oudh, named Sadat Khan went to assist hb people actually engaged with the enemy 
and asked for assistance, the traitor Nf^am ul Mulk b reported to have said 

"It was already three In the afternoon i that Sadat Khan s people nnst be exhausted by the length 
of tbelT mrdi and that h was unreasoToWc to expect them to fight lh« day Let hb n>a)esty 
(aided he) bs*re hh commands to that general to restrain hb eagerness for a few hours until 
tooonow morning when the whole army being assembled In battle array with ardnery In the front 
may engage the e ne my and ender bb raajaty • auspices obtain a glorious vtctory 6 

It rteed only be added that he did not go to render assistance to Sadat Khan. 

Nlitm-al-Mulk had a hand In all the troubles and disasters which befell Delhi during 
the Invasion or rather visitation of the Persian conqueror Nadir Shah. He was secretly 
pleased at the humllfaUon to which the Delhi Emperor was subjected Nadir Shah 
quitted Delhi on the I5lh May 173S. He contented himself with severing from the 

empire of Hindustan and adding to hb own the provinces of Sindh and Kabul with 

some districts of the Panjab Nadir Shahs Invasion shock the Mughal Empire to Its 
very foundation and hastened Its downfall Nlzam-ul Molk rctunred to the Deccan and 
declared his Indepcrsdencc. His example was followed by the Viceroy of Bengal named 
All Vardy Khan 

After hb return to the Deccan Nliam ul Mulk never meddled In the affairs of the 
Imperial Court at Delhi but left hb eldest son there, named GhazI ud-din Khan to 

whom he tran s f ei re d hb office of the Vailr or Prime Mlnbter of the Empire. He 

tramferred the capital of the Deccan from Aurangabad to Hydarabad and was busy 
In feathering hb own r>cst at the expense of the Empire. The Emperor Muhammad 
Shah died In 1747 and was succeeded by hb eldest son Ahmad Shah. 'Vhen Muham 
mud Shah ascer>ded the Imperial throne of Ddbi the Mughal Empire, though not In the 
zenhh of Its glory hod not receded an Inch from the boundaries which had been fixed 


/Wd, p. 274 
t p. 274 
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by Aurangzcb But on Ins death the boundaries of the Empire luid consKltrably altered 
for the worse The Empire was m extremis, and its dissolution was only a question of 
time Such a pitiful condition of the Empire was mainly brouphl about by the treachery 
and machinations of Nizam-ul-MuIk He did not survi\e lonp the death of the Emperor 

Ivluhammad Shah, whom he had inpired in so many way; He died in 1748 at the 

reputed age of 104 He was succeeded by his second son Nasir Jang It uas this 
succession which brought about the first conflict bcl\xccn the French and the English 
in India 

Such in brief is the origin of the dynasty of the Nizam of Hydarabad The founder 
of this dynasty is not entitled to that respect and admiration which the usurper 1 lydar 
Ah of Mysore exacts The latter was a brave soldier and his rise was due to his 

personal courage, whereas Nizam-ul-Mulk rose by foul treachery and vas devoid of 

those qualities of the head and heart which endeared Hydar to his subjects and make 
historians describe him as a Tiorn soldier and leader of men ' 



CHAPTER Xn 


SIR JOHN MACPHERSON AS OmCIATlNG 
GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA 

After the departare of barren Hastir> 9 « from Calcutta, the tenlof member of the 
Supreme Coundi vho happerved to be a Scotchman, named Mr Maepherson officiated 
as Governor General of India. He had landed some time In 1767 In Madras as 
pimer of the Mansfidd Chfrwtnan commanded by his unde. Captain Madeod. In his 
native country he received a sound education In dasslcs and thus acquired great 
facility In English composition. On landing In Madras, he got himsdf Introduced to 
the Nawab of Arcot, who errrployed him and sent him to England to represent his 
ffrlcvanco there. 

As has been already said before the English obtained their poIltkaJ footing In 
India by the part they took In the contest of two rivals for the throne of the Carnatic 
They siKcceded In estaWlihing Muhammad All as the Nawab of Arcot, for which 
services they obtained territofy from him ylddlng four and a half laJchs of pagodas. 
But the Nawab did not know the character of his Christian friends who always made 
demands on him whenever they were In pecuniary difficulties. The Nawabs of the Carrsatic, 
however were held In great esteem by the East India Company and thdr representatives 
and servants In India. In a minute dated 4th February 1779 the Fhtsident of Fort 
Saint George In Council recorded 

^AH sttoTtlon and support Is certainly due to (be Nabob as ocr old and (ahiiful ally connected 
with Ui by every tie, and deinandlnB from us every Indal^tnct. wfio witfi 6U fimtff it h 

to be vis6ed tnaj Aarjr remain Instances of oar nafhnaJ fait&f 

Great were the advantages which the Engibh derived from thdr alliance with the 
Nawabs of the Carnatic 

No English sovereign wrote an autograph letter to any of the ruling princes of 
India as did George III to the Nawab of Arcot In 1771 dated I9th March. He 
wr ot e 

'^e received from the hands our East India Company in Jnly last, your letter accompanied wHh 
yoor diff eren t presents. Ve shall look npon the picture of yourseif and yoor children wHh pleasure 
as h win pot Ds cofTtinualiy In mind of that affcctloo which you have ahntys shown towards os, 
and whkh we have oo doubt, will be hereditary to your offspring, as we are satisfled that oor 
friendship and protection to you and your posterity wlil descend throesh our successors from 
fieneratlon to jeneratloo. Ve have app ointed to the cormBarrd of oor fleet Sir Robert Harland, 

Baroort, one of the Admirals of our Navy and have made Win Plenipotentiary to you, ordering him to 
deliver you this letter and present to you a pair of pbtoli, out of our private armocry and some 
cloths of the manufactare of out country wWd) we pray you to accept as a token of the condouance 
of oor esteem of which you will be fully assured by our plenipotentiary i and we desire that 
yoo pot entire corrlklcnoc hi whatever be shall say hi our name. And so repeating our whha f^r 
your prosperity we bid you heartily CtrewdI 
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Thus flattered and ca)oled by the English from their sovereign downwards, the 
Nawab took every opportunity to please them with costly presents 
Sir Charles Lawson, in his Memories of Madras (p 68), writes 

"Almost immediately after his assumption of the office of Governor, Lord Macartney received 
an invitation from the Nabob of the Carnatic to honour him with a visit, and he promptly complied 
with it Every mark of respect for his office was shown on his arrival at His Highness's palace, 
and he was probably thinking that his visit was one of agreeable ceremony, when the Nabob sprung 
upon him an offer for which he was unprepared A brief account of what passed was given in the 
House of Commons on April 16, 1806, three weeks before Lord Macartney's death, by Mr W Keene 
(who) stated that he had been told by Lord Macartney that the Nabob invited the visit in 

order to present him with a sum of money equivalent to £30,000, and at the same time to make 

handsome money presents to the officers of his suite Lord Macartney expressed his astonishment 
to the Nabob j declined to accept the money j and inquired what had prompted His Highness to 

offer it The Nabob replied that it was quite a customary present to every new Governor, and had 

never before been refused 

. "As the accuracy of this statement was not challenged in Parliament or elsewhere it may be 
assumed that the episode really occurred The Nabob evidently was apprehensive that it might 
fare ill with himself if he "failed to place the new Governor under a personal obligation Mr 
Keene declared, when concluding his anecdote, that the 'generous integrity of Lord Macartney 'was 
everywhere reviled by the servants of the Company, and every pains was taken to slander him 
for venturing such an innovation upon the system they had so long established' " 

It IS no wonder that to please his British friends, the Nawab incurred heavy 
debts, and his creditors mostly belonged to that race 

Maepherson was commissioned by the Nawab to go to England and plead his 
cause with the English ministry' He arrived in England in 1768 and approached the 

Prime Minister, the Duke of Grafton, and represented to him that the Nawab was 

being treated with indignity and tyranny by the Company, whose servants fraudulently 
claimed very large sums of money from him Maepherson offered bribes or presents 
to the tune of several lacs of Rupees to the Minister and his secretary, who did not 
accept them Then Maepherson offered to advance to the Duke seventy lacs 

of Rupees or even more as a loan for the public service, at a very low interest This 

offer was also rejected But the Duke'^s interest obtained for him a writership in 
Madras for which he left England early in 1770 But he was dismissed in 1776 and 
returned to England where he created such an agitation over the question of his dismissal, 
that 


■Either to rid themselves of a troublesome opponent, or from a sense of his very great address 
and abilities, the Company promoted instead of dismissing this intriguing servant » and from the time 
that Maepherson had attained the rank of a member of the Supreme Council of Calcutta he had ceased 
to care about the surcharged debts and grievances of the Nabob of Arcot "* 

Mr Maepherson rose to be the senior member of the Council and so on the 

departure of Mr 'barren Hastings, occupied his vacant seat as Governor-General of 
India 


the 


'^hen he assumed the reins of Government in his hands, he found the ^'arrears to 
army upwards of fifty lacs " He succeeded in reducing public expenditure and 


Charles MacFarlane's Oac Indian Empire^ London, I84i|, Vol 1, p 227 
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re-«t 2 Wiihfng public credit No relief however was given to the Nawab of CNjdh 
who was being bled white, "from motives of delicacy to the late Governor General 
(Varren Hastings) and hti arrangements In the Upper Fhovtnees." 

He per em ptorily resisted the demard made by Mahadji Sindhia on behalf of Shah 
Alam of the tribute to the extent of four crores of Rupees. 

The authorities of the Company were so pleased with his able administration of the 

affairs of India, that he was recommended to the Crown for a Baronetcy — a recom- 

mendation which was accepted and acted upon by the then reigning sovereign George [|| 
But he was not offered the Goventor Generalship of India In succession to 
Mr 'V'arren Hastings. 

In a private and confidential letter dated Calcutta, August 8 I78P Lord CofrrwaJlfs 

wrote to the Right Hon. Henry Dundas that 

Maepbmoo seems to e xp e ct that yoo are to ghre him a pension besides all the ID-earned money 
that be has got uoder the bead of pay and presents. HU flbnsy omnlng and shameless hdiebpods 
•eem to boye taken In aP parties beDeve me that those who tniittd the most Irj him wfU the 

most deedved. He tdh me In a letter that I received from him lately that the flefd u as 

open to Hm as to any other person to be my successor In thU Government. On thb I cannot 
help saying, that, as I most always take an interest about the future prosperity of this 

cDontry I hardly know any pobfk event whkh U potsi^ to happen that woold give me more 

concern than I should feel at bU Ideas bdng realUeL nor any measure respecting India 

that tn my opinion would tend more (n Its conscouenco to vex and dbcredlt bdth you 
end Mr Pitt ^ou may be assured that under hb management o relaatlon of autbonty (n 

Govemmeat and a system of mean (obbbrg and peculation would Immediately tala ^ 

and If In my time we shall have recovered any part of the national character for tincpt ty 
and honour widt the native powert, you may depend upon It that bb dupildty and low Intrigues 
amongst them would soon completely demotUh 

Maepberson wrote a letter to Comwallte from London dated March 9 1789 
published In Cornwallis Correspondence, Vol I pp 429-430 Regarding this letter 
the editor of the Correspondence apjscndcd the following note 

'The whole of thb letter b a stritrg of gross m br epr ts entatioos. Vhen Sir John wrote It he 
bad been dbtlndly Informed that on no constderatlon would be be allowed to return to India, (jkI 
be was perfectly aware that notfabrg but a change of Gover n Tnent could have given him a chanct of 

being appointed Governor General He looked for support from the Vhlgs,. but even anjong 

that party there were several whose cUtms w ere str onger than hb. 

Hb Ttsigoetion was a farce, for when he left India he was In fact legally out of the service 
ihbough he ernleavourcd to evade the low by tailing nominally for the Cape Instead of to Etcpope 
direct. 

Hb demand for a pension higher than that of Member of Coundl had already been rejected, both 
by the Board of Gmtrol and the Court of Directors, In the racist unqaaDfted manner nor had 
greater success attended bb atl e mpt to prove that the appointment of Lord Comwallb was Ql^gal 
Md that hi consequence he himself was still Governor GeoeraL 

'Sir John Maephersoa was el e c ted a member of Parliament for Crlckdale, whkh was declared 
void on the ground of bribery B e t w een 50 and 60 of fab supportm had been convicted of that 
offence, and 63 actions brad been brought against hbn, which he avokkd by going abroad.''t 

Correspondence of ComwalTb, VoL I p. 415 

t /Mi p B64 footnote 
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In a letter to Lord Cornwallis, dated SncUillc Street, April 6, 1788, General 
Grant wrote that 

"Sir John Maepherson hns upon Petrie s pro'cciition been found pui!t> of bribery, and fined three 
thousand pounds, which they say at the India House renders him incapable of bemy a justice of the 
peace, and of course should operate more forcibly nyainst his bciny a member of the Supreme 
Council I believe his fortune is very inconsiderable, and he is said to be an expensive man' ‘ 

Such was the character of one who had been Governor-General of India 
Lord Macartney, the Governor of Madras, was offered that honour, but he declined 
It on the score of his health After retiring from the governorship of Madras he 
embarked for England and reached London on the 9th January-, 1786 On the Hth 
January he went to the India House to explain to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Company his reasons for declining the Governor-Generalship of India 

About a month afterwards, Mr Dundas wrote to him to sec the Prime Minister 
Mr Pitt and himself on the 1st February' at the office of the Board of Control, which he 
did Mr Pitt assured him of his support and countenance if he would go out to 
India as Governor-General But Lord Macartney, who was an Irish peer, was ambitious 
enough to declare that he would do so if His Majesty conferred on him the British 
peerage. This the Minister was not prepared to recommend to His Majesty and so 
Lord Macartney did not accept the office offered to him 

The authorities appointed the. Earl of Cornwallis Governor-General of India 


Ibidi, p 365 
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LORD COHNVAaiS' ADMINISTRATION 

(1786-1793). 

Lord Gjmwallls hottated to accept the Governor-Generalship of India tmless 
additional powen vere given to Idm which would make him an autocrat and quHe 
Independent of the opinions of the members of the Coondl The Act of 1773 appoint 
Ing four coundlloTS for Fort 'Vllllam IhnHed the exercise of unrestricted power of the 
Governor General for he had no greater power than his colleagues. This state of 
aftdrs did rrot meet wUh the approval of Lord Cornwallis. So he declined to accept 
the Governor Generalship of India In 1782 when Lord Shdbume offered it to him. 
Varren Hastings administration exdted such an Interest In Indian affairs In England 
that a sdect as well as secret Committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
and twelve reports from the former and six from the Utto were hsued which led to 
dre Introduction In the House of Commons of Mr Foxs bill on the Ilth November 
1783 Varren Hastings would havk been thrown out of his office had this bill been 
pflc ffd This bill which seems to have been the handiwtrrk of Sir Phillip Fronds 
was unfortunately not passed. Mill writes 

“Ko proceeding of tire EndWi Government. In modem times, has exdted a greater foment In the 
uatten than these two Mis of Mr Fox. An alann dHfosed Hself fex wWch the groimd was extremely 
scanty and for which notwithstanding the Indnstiy and the art with which the advantage was 
Unproved by the opposite party K b dKflailt, consldcilng the usual apathy of the public on much 
more litip o rt an t occasions, entirely to account The character of Mr Fox, who was at that 
time octmoely onpopnlar and from the hregalarlty of hH private habits as well as the apparent 
caolQcc of all prlodpfe In Iris coalition whh Lord North was by a great part of the nation 
regarded as a profligate gtmater both hi public and priiwte life, ccntifbirted largely to the existence 
of the storm, and to the apprcbcnslcms of danger from the additional power wtildi he appeared to 
be taking Into hh haods.'^ 

Foxs bill was not passed but It overthrew the coalWon ministry Pitt now 
ascervded the stage and In the next year he Introduced a bill which was passed 
Into law on the I3th of August, 1784 By this bill was established a Board of Control 
wl^ was Invested with the lUpcrlntetdeiKe of all the ctvll, military and revenue 
affairs of die Company But even this new Bill did not satisfy Lord Cornwallis. Charles 
Poss, who edited hh corrcspondcrKc, writes that 

•It was not tin he was twored by the Govenunent that hh objections should be obviated 
that he floally conse n ted to go to India. 

A bQl was accordingly brought In (2d Geo III C 16) but It did not receive the royal assent 
tin after he had left England. By ft the Gowoor-General and the other Governors were enabled 
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in cases which they considered of emergency, to act without the assent of their Councils, and cvcii 
contrary to their opinion. But dissents might be recorded in writing"* 

Under such happy circumstances did Lord Cornwallis sail from England in May 
1786 

It is a common dictum of the writers on Indian History that Cornwallis was one 
of the noblest and best Governor-Generals of India and that he loved peace more 
than anything else But this view is a fallacious one If we scrutinize the career of 
Cornwallis in India, we shall find that he was not a man of strong principles '^e 
should not forget that when he was sent to India, he was as it were under a cloud 
His reputation had been blasted and his name held in obloquy by the population of 
England He had surrendered the American colonies to \^ashington and his colleagues 
In the Amencan ’^ar of Independence, Cornwallis by no means played a very creditable 
part So when he came out to India, he had to retrieve his character and bid for 
populanty with his countrymen 

Cornwallis was by no means a great man, nor was his character above suspicion Sir 
Philip Francis, as writer of the Letters of Junius, wrote as far back as 1770, crediting 
Cornwallis with the intention of 'retiring into voluntary banishment in the hope of 
recovering some of his reputation' Coming to the time of the American \^ar of 
Independence, we find that his reputation was utterly blasted, because of his failure to 
nvet the chain of slavery round the necks of the colonists of America The King of 
England and his Prime Minister, Pitt, agreed to expose him to the world as an 
object of contempt and ridicule "f 

However, the ministry wanted to give him a 'chance' The ministry, at the head of 
which was Mr Pitt, were crest-fallen on the loss of their American colonics To 
compensate for this loss, they were dreaming of founding an Indian Empire To realize 
their dream, they gave the chance to that very man who was instrumental in dosing 
the colonies in America. So in the beginning of 1786, he was appointed Governor- 
General of India } he sailed in May and landed in Calcutta in September of the 
same yean 

It is necessary here to mention that Cornwallis was a native of Ireland by nationality'* 
The Irish question of recent times was also the burning question of the day m the 
time of Cornwallis. The Irish landlords were as cruel and tyrannical to their tenants as 
their later descendants Their acts of tyranny and cruelty led to the depopulation of 
many a "Sweet Auburn'' in Ireland. Evictments of tenants were of almost daily 
occurrence, for no love was ever lost between the Irish landlords and their tenants. 
The above facts, vm, Cornwallis' surrender to \/ashington, and his being an Irishman, 


* Vol. I, pp 213-214. 

t Cornwallis Was a drunkard. Ucky In his History of England (Cabinet EditiOn, Vol VI I, pP 
197) writes i 

. 'j/alpole describes a violent quarrel at the Opera, Which was due to Lord Cornwallis and 

Lord Allan having come in drunk and insulted Mr Rigby in the pit," 
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»Kould be beme In mind for tbe^ help irt In onJerjUndin* the mearuro vi-hlch he 
ptjrttred durins hli adminktralkm a» Goremor General of Indlx 

Vhen Com«^lll» assomed the rdni of the Indian Co^ermnenu he found an empty 
treasar^ and the portion of India tmdcf the aJm nKtratlon of the East India Company 
po%rTt> itridcn, for people Had ceateJ cu1ilvail>n and famine had rendered desolate 
many a smllm* \-illacc and tornnt* If the letter India under the BniJih u’at In inch a 
pitiful pllchi, the fteaia India tmder h« ruiive sotercifns u-at still prosperoui for 
Intemedne irars and strifes srerc rsot so desiructise of men and thdr domestic beajti 
of burden and aerkulturc at s^ntemaliC mafadminlitra Ion, The Greater India then iras 
UT>dcT the sosrrdcnty of the Marathai and the Vkao^'S of the Decan and LucJjiosr 
and of Tlpu Sultan. In Ccvmiranii time the name of Tipu srat a name of terror to 
cs-ery natl\*e of Great Britain. A mlnltter of the Christian faith hat recorded that 
'Tlpu a sort of Eaitem Uonci Errcllih mothers Karcd their ruu^hty children 
with fdi rwme,*'t 

So Cornwallis ihoujhk trhen he ame osrt to India, that he would retrieve his 
repuuilon if he could defeat Tlpu. The An^lo-lnJlant «ne smarting under the 
humiliation which some of thdr countrymen had suffered at the hands of Tlpu and his 
father H)'dar The defeats which Hydar had InHurtcd on the English were ranlJin^ In 
thdr brcatls. Here was then an opportunity for Comm'allls to male a name and 
cam a nkhc In the temple of fame. And he eagerly scLed IL 

describe the manner fn mhkh he violated the engagements which the 
British Gosrtnment had solemnly entered Into with Tlpo, It u-dl be necessary to refer 
to hls transactions with the other Muhammadan States The Mughal Emperor n-as 
still the nominal suzerain of the whole of India. The English were. In theory his 
subjects and as soch they were bound to pay him thdr tribute But they showed thdr 
loy-alty by usurping his authority Up to the time of Vorren Hasting the Britbh 
used to pay thdr annual Uibute for holding the Dewany of Bengal Bchar and Orissa. 
But It Is well known how that crafty man ame to on understanding with Madhava 
Rao Sindtea and handed o^xf the aged Delhi Emperor to that Maratha Qlef and 
thus discontinued paying any longer the usual does to the Mugal Emperor During the 
rdgn of Cornwallis Mahadfl SindiJa os guardian of the Delhi EmpCTor demanded the 
customary tribute from the English. But Cornwallis possessed such Rnc sense of jusUcc 
and honour that he refused to pay It, The undemanding at which the Maratha Chief 
had arrived with the British and which ultimately proved the ruin of the supremacy of 
his dynasty In India prevented him from firmly pressing the lust dalm of the 
Mughal Emperor 

'W'lth the 'Nawab of Oodh, Cornwallis behaved In a manner which docs not reflect 
much oedit on his sense of justice and honor That Muhammadan prince had been 
burdened with troops whose services he did not rer^tdre. The maintenance of these troops 
led by European offken was a grat drain on the resources of the Oudh Nawab 
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in cases which they considered of emergency, to act without the assent of their Councils, and even 
contrary to their opinion But dissents might be recorded in writing "* 

Under such happy circumstances did Lord Cornwallis sail from England in May 
1786 

It IS a common dictum of the writers on Indian History that Cornwallis was one 
of the noblest and best Governor-Generals of India and that he loved peace more 
than anything else But this view is a fallacious one If we scrutinize the career of 

Cornwallis in India, we shall find that he was not a man of strong principles 

should not forget that when he was sent to India, he was as it were under a cloud 

His reputation had been blasted and his name held in obloquy by the population of 
England He had surrendered the American colonies to \^ashington and his colleagues 
In the Amencan '^ar of Independence, Cornwallis by no means played a very creditable 
part So when he came out to India, he had to retrieve his character and bid for 
popularity with his countrymen 

Cornwallis was by no means a great man, nor was his character above suspicion Sir 
Philip Francis, as writer of the Letters of Junius, wrote as far bach as 1770, crediting 
Cornwallis with the intention of 'retiring into voluntary' banishment in the hope of 
recovering some of his reputation' Coming to the time of the American ^i/ar of 

Independence, we find that his reputation was utterly blasted, because of his failure to 

rivet the chain of slavery round the necks of the colonists of America The King of 

England and his Prime Minister, Pitt, agreed to expose him to the world as an 

object of contempt and ridicule." f 

However, the ministry wanted to give him a 'chance' The ministry, at the head of 
which was Mr Pitt, were crest-fallen on the loss of their American colonics To 
compensate for this loss, they were dreaming of founding an Indian Empire To realize 
their dream, they gave the chance to that ver^' man who was instrumental in dosing 
the colonies in America, So in the beginning of 1786, he was appointed Governor- 
General of India , he sailed in May and landed in Calcutta in September of the 
Same year. 

It IS necessary here to mention that Cornwallis was a native of Ireland by nationality'. 
The Irish question of recent times was also the burning question of the day in the 
time of Cornwallis The Irish landlords were as cruel and tyrannical to their tenants as 
their later descendants. Their acts of tyranny and cruelty led to the depopulation of 
many a Sweet Auburn ’ in Ireland, Evictments of tenants were of almost daily 
occurrence, for no love was ever lost between the Irish landlords and their tenants. 
The above facts, vix , Cornwallis surrender to \^ashington, and his being an Irishman, 


* Vol. 1, pp 213-214. 

t Cbrnwall.s was a drUrikard. Lfecky In his History of Bngtdnd (Cabinet Editidn, Vol VI I, pP 
IQ7) writes I 

1 describes a violent quarfel at the Opera, Which Was due to Lord Cornwallis and 

J.0rd Allan having come in drunk and insulted Mr Rigby in the pit," 
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should be borne In mlnd^ for they help its In understanding the measures which he 
pursued daring hts administration as Governor General of India- 

Vhen Comwalffa assumed the reftB of the Indian Government, he found an empty 
treasury and the portion of India under the administration of the East India Company 
poverty-strideen for people had ceased cultivation and famine had rendered desolate 
many a smiling village and town.* If the laser India under the British was In such a 
pitiful plight, the greater India under her native fovcrclgns was still prosperoos for 
In te rnecine wan and atrifa were not so datructfve of men and their domestic beasts 
of burden and agriculture as systematic maladministration. The Greater India then was 
under the sovereignty of the Marothas and the Viceroys of the Deccan and Lucloiow 
and of Tipu Saltan In Cornwallis time, the name of Tfpu was a name of terror to 
every native of Great Britain. A minister of the Christian faith has recorded that 
*Tlpu was a sort of Eastern 3oney English mothers scared their naughty children 
with hb name.^’f 

So Comwallb thought, when he came out to India, that he would retrtcveJib 
reputation if he could defeat Tipu. The Anglo-Indians were smarting under the 

humiliation which some of thdr countrymen had suffered at the hands of Tfpu and hb 
fethcf Hydar The defeats which Hydar had Inflicted on the English were ranUlng fn 
thdr breasts. Here was then an opportunity for Comwallb to mate a name and 

earn a niche fn the temple of fame. And he eagerly sdzed K. 

Before we dcsolbe the manner In which he violated the engagements which the 
British Government had solemnly entered Into sdA Tipu It will be necessary to refer 
to hb transactions with the other Muhammadan States, The Mughal Emperor was 
sUll the nominal suzerain of the whole of India. The English wer^ In theory his 
subiccts and as such they were bound to pay him thdr tribute. But they showed thdr 
loyalty by usurping hli authority Up to the time of Vanen Hastings the British 
used to pay thdr annual tribute for bolding the Dewany of Bengal Behar and Orbsa. 
But It b wdl known how that crafty man came to an understanding with Madhava 

Rao SlndfOa and harnlcd over the aged Ddhi Emperor to that Maratha Chief and 

thus dbcontfnued paying any longer the usual duo to the MugaJ Emperor During the 
rdgn of Comwallb Mahadjl Stndhia, as gimrdlan of the Delhi Emperor demanded the 
customary tribute from the Engibh. But Comwallb possased such fine sense of justice 
and honour that he refused to pay It The understanding at which the Maratha Chief 
had arrived with the British artd which ultimately proved the ruin of the supremacy of 
hb dynasty In India, prevented him from firmly prosing the Just dalm of the 
Mughal Emperor 

Vhh thc'Nawab of Oudh, Comwallb behaved In a manner which doo not reflect 
much credit on hb teme of Josticc ai>d honor That Muhammadan prince had been 
burdened with troops whose servfco be did not require. The maintenance of these troops 
led by European offices was a great drain on the resources of the Oodh Nawab, 
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He entreated Cornwallis to withdraw the troops asrccably to the contract with Hastings 
But the Governor-General turned a deaf car to all his entreaties In the words of the 
historian, Iviill, Cofnwallis . , , . r 

"described the character of the Nabob as a pure compound of nesheence and profusion And 
thou8h,at that time, Oudh was threatened with no particular danger, and the expense attending t e 
continuance of the brigade at Futtyghur exceeded the sum which he was entitled to exact of the 
Nabob, he adhered to the resolution that the troops should not be i-cmoved "* 


Cornwallis' treatment of the Nizam does not raise Ins chatacter in our estimation 
On the eve of his departure from England for assuming the Government of In la, 
Cornwallis was instructed by the Directors of the Company to demand from the Nizam 
I the surrender of the Circar of Guntoor Cornwallis did not demand the surrender in -a 
straightforward manner But he waited like the sly fox in watch for his prey He 
was afraid lest his demand for the surrender of the Circar might drive the Nizam into 
the arms of Tipu But when he realized how helpless the Nizam s position was, he set 
about demanding the surrender For this purpose, he despatched a British officer to the 
Court of the Nizam The name of this officer was Captain Kennaway The manner 
in which the execution of the demand was planned, has been very graphically described 
by Mill He wntes 

"No intimation was to be given to *hc Nizam of the proposed demand, till after the arrival of 
Captain Kennaway at his Court • • • The Government of Madras under specious pretences, 
conveyed a body of troops to the neighbourhood of the Circar > and held themselves in readiness 
to seize the territory before any other power could interpose, cither with arms or remonstrance t 

But the Nizam did not raise any serious objections to the surrender of the Circar 
to the Bntish merchants This disloyal and usurping Viceroy of the Mughal Emperor 
was only too eager to purchase the friendship of the English at any cost Perfectly 
devoid of pnde and self-respect, as well as of honesty, the Nizam had, by cver^' possible 
means, succeeded in climbing the ladder rung by rung, and invariably as he had climbed 
he had kicked down the rungs to which he owed his elevation So it is not to be 
surpnsed at, that without a show of resistance even, the Nizam surrendered to the 
Bntish the Guntoor Circar 

Having gained what he wanted from the Nizam, Cornwallis now thought that the 
time had arrived to cross blades with Tipu To go to war with that Muhammadan 
sovereign without any apparent cause, would have been a gross violation of the Acts 
of Parliament So the Governor-General adopted measures calculated to provoke Tipu 
Sultan to hostilities He did not stop to consider the nghtcousness of his acts But 
this would have been foreign to his purpose, inclined as he was to retrieve his reputation 
which had been blasted by the surrender of the American Colonics to \/ashington 
Cornwallis deliberately violated the Treaty which had been concluded with Tipu in 
1784 He professed the continued existence of the old Treaty of 1768 and to satisfy 
the demands of his new ally, the Nizam, he limited the meaning of the clause in the 
Treaty which stipulated the lending of the English troops to the Nizam, by saying that 


* Vol V, p 222, 
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the Nliam should not employ the troops lent to him against the Company! allies 
among irhom vere enumerated the Maratha Chiefs the Nawahs of Oudh and Arcot, 
and the Rajas of Travancorc ar>d Tanjorc. The name of Tlpa vas deliberately 
omitted. 

Regarding this measore of Lord Comwallto, even his great admirer Sir John Malcolm 
Is obliged to write as follows 

"The dolre of not offendJoj tgsimt the letter of the Act of P»HI*o»ent. would appear on thb 
occasion to have led to a trespass on Its spirit Two treaties bad been condaded subsequently to 
the treaty of 17(58, b e t w een Haidar AH Khan and the British Gov er n m ea t and the latter State had 
condaded a treaty of peace with hb son Tlppoo Saltan In I7&4 by which It had fully recognbed 
Ids right of soverdgnty to the territories which he possessed. And asstrredly coder sudi drannstances 
the revival with any modification of an offensive alltancc (for sodi the treaty of 17(56 tmdoobtedly 
was) coofd not bet alarm tfwt prloce. 

•Nor was that alarm Ilkdy to be dispelled, by that qnaDflcatlon In the engagement whkh provided 
that no Immediate operation thoald be undertaken against his dominions, as the expression by wMch 
that qoallflcatloa was followed, showed, that the eventual execution of those artides, which went to 
(hvest him of hts ter ri tories was r>ot deemed an bnptobable, or at least an Impossible o can ience, 
by the corrtracting powers. Arvother part of this engag em ent whkh appeared cakclated to exdtc 
apprehension In the odod of Tlppoo was tiie stipulation which regarded the employment of the 
fobsldiuy force grarrted to the Nliara i whldi was made dboetional with the exception of not 
acting agalrtst some specified Princes arid Chiefs among whom he spas rwt bduded. 

'That such Ideas were entertained by Tlppo from the moment he heard of the conclusion of tills 
ertgigemori, thoe cannot be a doabt ft woold lodecd, appear by a lette from the Resident at 
Poona that the minister of that Court, ooosldered this engagement as cute of cm offensfre nafme 
against Tlppoo Soltson. The flbcrtl construction of the re stri c ti ons of the ad of Parliament 

had upon thb oo3stoa the effect of making the Governor Gcscral porsue a coerse, which was 
perhaps r>ot only questionable bi point of faith, bot whkh must have been more offensive to Tlppo 
Sdjatin and more otioiUted to produce a war with that Prirvee, than the avowed contract of a 
defcnsIvT engagement framed for the express and legltiinate perpose of limiting his Inordinate 
ambftton.''* 

Another officer named Colond Vlllo thus wrote regarding Cornwallb conduct In 
In these transactloitt 

“It Is highly Instructive to observe a statesman lustiy extolled for moderate and padBc dlsposltiora, 
thus Indirectiy vfoUtirrg a law enacted for the enforcement of these virtnei by erttering Into a very 
Irtteingrbk.ofFensIve a]Ilance.''t 

All that could be said In favour of this treacherous conduct of Cornwallis to w ards 
Tipu b that he fouTvd the other Powers of Southern India willing to assist him In 
annihilating the Mysore upstart. The Marathas and the Nizam Had good reasons to be 
dissatisfied with the conduct of Tiptr. That Muhammadan Prirtce was bent on pursuing 
a career of conquest He did not respect the engagements he had entered Into with the 
Marathas and the Nizam. So It was no wonder that they were turned Into his bitter 
enemies. The wars which they had made on hhn and In which he was worsted were 
all his doing. It is a remarlable fact that the English then did not come to the 
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assistance of their allies, the Marathas and the Nizam But with ^’rcat promptness 
Cornwallis swooped down on Tipu when the latter, it is nllc^jed, merely intended 
attacking Travancorc, an ally of the ruling Company of merchants It need hardly be 
added that Cornwallis would have suffered the swallowing up of Travancorc and he 
would not have raised his little finger to save his ally the Hindu Raja of Travancorc, 
had he not considered that defeating Tipu would retrieve his reputation and had he not 
also been promised assistance by the Marathas and the Nizam in attacking Tipu It 
was not out of any love for the Travancorc prince or any regard for the just cause of 
a weak ally that the Governor-General violated a solemn treaty 

Cornwallis was guilty of Tiad faith^ towards Tipu and disobedience of the orders of 
his employers, the Bntish Parliament \^hcn Hydar's death occurred in I7S2, the war 
in which he was then engaged against the English had not been concluded Tipu had 
to carry on that war j and he managed the whole affair in a manner which reflected 
great credit on his generalship The English were compelled to sue for pence and had 
to cringe before Tipu Regarding this. Mill writes 

"The injuries which the English had sustained, since Tippoo had joined in the business of 
negotiation, were such, as in a prouder state of the English mind, \xould ha\c appeared to call for 
signal retribution But the debility and dejection to which their countrymen «crc no\% reduced, and 
the despair of resources to continue the war, impressed the negotiators with a very unusual admiration 
of the advantages of peace ; and meeting the crafty and deceitful practices of Tippoo with temper 
and perseverance, they succeeded, on the Ilth of March 1784, in gaming his signature to a treaty, 
by which, on the general condition of a mutual restitution of conquests, peace was obtained "* 

By this Treaty, known as the Treaty of Mangalore, Tipu was recognised by the 
English as one of their allies But Cornwallis did not treat him as such Hence he 
was guilty of Trad faith As said above, Tipu was made to believe that the English 
meant hostilities against him, because he was not mentioned as one of their allies 
Again, the military preparations which were going on in the territories then under the 
administration of the English left no doubt in his mind, that their intentions were any 
thing but fnendly towards him f 

Cornwallis did nothing to remove or explain away the causes of Tipu^s alarm On 
the contrary, he did everything calculated to make Tipu believe that the English wanted 
to wipe off the disgrace which he and his father had inflicted on them They circu- 
lated wild stories regarding Tipu's cruelties and barbarities In his wars and conquests, 
Tipu, like all other conquerors who preceded or have followed him, was unscrupulous 
as to the means which he employed in gaining his ends But it may be doubted 
whether he was so cruel as his contemporary Christian rulers were He never ill-treated 
his subjects The land over which he ruled presented a scene of prosperity which was 
not to be met with in the British India of those days** But Tipu was harsh, if not 
exactly cruel to his enemies and his European prisoners of war 

The immediate cause which led the Governor-General to declare hostilities against 
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TiptJ Vai tbc allegation that tKc laitCT had been mcdluUn^ an oltacJc on the Rala of 
Travimcofe an ally of the East India G>mpan> It U not necejiary to enter Into the 
lonj-rtandin^ dbputc* bctmwi Tipa and the Tnrt'ancorc Slate. It is of little conse<?tfcnce 
udiether Tipu teas af^resslve or the Travancorc Ra|a had a ^flc^'ancc opalnsl the Mysore 
ttsorpcT But from all accounts It appears that there tras no desire on the part of Tipu 
to 50 to war srith the Ensliih, As said before Cornsrallis m'ai determined to find a 
pretext to make war on him. Arvd for this purpose he had been making e\'cr> prepara- 
tion since his arrival in India. He o'er! did not scruple to Kl at defiance the Act 
of Parliamcirt which Imposed on the British Gosxmmem the necessity of not Interfering 
with the affairs of the ruUst slates of India. The system of neutrality was rctpiircd 
of the Indian Gos-emment Bat Comwalflf to rctrlest his blasted reputation took no 
notice of that Parliamentary Act According to him, the system of neutrality had 'l>ccn 


From Otc corrapoodmee of Charles, ftfst Marouh ComwinH eJited srlth notes by Charles 
Ross there b hardly left any gtovnvd (or doubt abmt this point The htorathas hod been promHed 
by the predecessor of Cornwallis «n offer of old agahnt Tlpn. A few doys after hh onhral at 
Cokntto. Lord Cornwitns bi if mImHe «70ie t 

“'That the offer Uuoash our Resident at Poona, <0 front on asshtonce of troops from Dombay 10 
the Pahwa. proceeded from the wannest amkty for the pobhe C'^od, 1 on firmly pemoded » but 
I am dearly of opfmon, that If perf o r me d. It would omoorn to a direct breach of the tote treaty 
of pe*ee with Tlpa SaHoua, In the fint crtlde of which the coetractlng ponkt engage that they 
wilt rtot Erectly or Indbeetiy tsslrt the enemies of each other and h would be no less acting h 
defiance of thcAct of 14th George III i cannot consider the frcach. or any other latrlgucs that 
we know of os In any degree approoddag to the sptrh of the above exeeptloo.^ 

Vet the noble Lord, shortly afterwords considered that H would not ‘'amount to a direct breach 
of the late treaty of peace whb Tlppoo Sdtauo* to ddi b eratdy oreH hh name from the Dst of the 
Compm/s oUks 1 He could not go at once to war with TTppoo, became the Corapanyi fiooncci 
did not p er mi t him to do so This win be evident from Us letter marked 'Prlrale to the Right Horu 
Henry Dandos dated Ca\cu\ta. March 5 \Tt3 In which he wiott ‘'I am perfeedy seroJblc of the 
importance of Tdikherry in case of a war M/fth Tlppoo bet the siotJoelng a large force there* and 
the erecting considerable new works, would be necessary to give K security and Importoocc. la the 
preseot state of our finances, rtothing bet the appearanc e of on emergency could Irtduce rise to think 
of either 1 for the corrstant drain of pay (or the tioops and particularly the cngiacer's bills for the 
works, would totally demoUsh the efiects of aO my labours and economy In thH country ” 

Dot such was hh corrslstency that he wrote from Futtyghur on Oct., IS 1787 to Sir John Shore 
to moke necessary preporotloits for a war wHh Tipu. Hfa own words orci— *1 most perfectly approve 
of your having resolved to upport the declaration of the hfodras Goveromerrt and of hs being our 
dticrabtatlon to protect the Ra|ah of Travancorc os one of our oUks. Ve must no doubt make 
every preparation In our power to furnish seppUa of men, money or for carrying on the war (If 
wt should be forced into U) with the greatest vigour » It li hnpossIWc to enter Into partlcolars/ 
untfl we arc acquainted with the manner In wWdi TTpa means to carry his designs brto exerartfon '' 
That H to soy without loowlng the kticittlocts of Tipu and without gMng that Prince a chance to 
expUfai the ■ctberukfty or otherwise of the romoors that hod been spread regordbg his alleged 
hTVBSlon of the Raja of Travancorc s domMoa ConmJIb ordered to "make every preparation 
for corrylt^g on the War" The suhsequeat acts of Lord Cornwallis amply prove that he was folly 
determined to cross blades with TlptL He sent a British officer to Nogpore for the purpose of 
esklng tbc Marathas to |ol“ against Tlpa. For this purpose, one Mr George Forster was 
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attended with the unavoidable inconvenience of our being constantly exposed to tke 
necessity of commencing a war, without having previously received the assistance of 
fefhcient allies"* 

He now invited the tvlarathas and the hiizam td a defensive alliance against Tipil 
Advantages were held out to these powers j they were told that they would share with 
the British Gdvernment the territorial conquests wrun^ from Tipu Accordingly w'heri 
this triple alliance was formed, Cornwallis thought that the time had come to declare 
war against Tipu A pretext was found It was alleged that he contemplated attacking 
the Raja of Travancore 

It IS necessary here to state that the Government of Madras were averse to the war 
Cornwallis never consulted that Government as to the propriety or necessity of going 
to war against Tipu That Government was in a position to know Tipu s intentions 
better than Cornwallis Mr Holland, who was made to retire from the Governorship 
of Madras, declared in his last letter to Cornwallis, that Tipu "had no intention to 
break with the Company and would be disposed to enter into negotiation for the 
adjustment of the points in dispute." But Mr. Holland was superseded by General 
Medows, who was a fire-brand like Cornwallis himself He proved an admirable tool 
in Cornwallis' hands 

Tipu himself had no intention to wage war against the English or the Raja of 
Travancore. Colonel \/ilks writes that Tipu "was unprepared for war" Tipu himself 
gave assurance that his affections were pacific, and that he had no intention to invade 
the ancient territories of Travancore. He even went so far as to write to the Madras 
Government suggesting to amicably settle the matters by envoys on both sides, and 
asking for a safe conduct for his own ambassador But neither Lord Cornwallis nor 
the newly appointed Governor of Madras, named General Medows, had the remotest 


selected ’W'^nting to his protege from Cawnporc on October 23, 1787, Lord Cornwallis directed 
him to proceed to the Court of Mudaji Bhonsla, the acting chief of the Berar Government, to spy 
out the strength (?c., of that State and also to incite the Maratha chiefs to combine with Cornwallis 
against Tipu At that time the Marathas were not soliciting the aid of the British against Tipu 
They were almost on terms of peace with that Muhammadan Prince Hence Cornwallis wrote —"If 
the Marathas have engaged or resolved to keep peace with Tippoo, it is not probable that our 
solicitations would induce them to depart immediately from that plan " Mr Forstei' was therefore 
instructed to spare no pains to incite the Marathas "to form a close connexion and alliance against 
Tippoo as a common enemy " 

To Mr Malet, the Resident at Poona, Lord Cornwallis wrote on March lO, 1788 — "I look upon 
a rupture with Tippoo as a certain and immediate consequence of a war with France, and in that 
event a vigorous co-operation of the Marathas would certainly be of the utmost importance to our 
interests in this country " 

Here the Governor-General throws off his disgUiSC * here there is no allusion to the alleged 
aggression on the part of Tipu against the Raja of Travancore's territories From perusing all these 
letters wntten by Lord Cornwallis, no one can help concluding that he had fully resolved to go to 
war with Tippu and was merely seeking for a pretext to make the people believe that the war 
was~a just One 

Despatdi to Mr Malet, 28th February, 1790, 
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H itentl on of living on pcactfol terms with Tipa They Icncw that Tipu was un 
p re p ared for war and so ComwallU wrote to the Madras Governor that 

“GcNDd policy «5 wefl as a regnd to oirr repotatlofl In thb country require*, that we rirould not 
only severe repar ati on from Tlppoo but also that, wt s6caid tfils Oftporianttj fo ndace 
t&e fi owt t of a Prioct, wfh arowi upon evgrj occasion so rarKocaus an enmltj to ottc natkau— 
At present we have every prospect of aid from the coon try powers wWlrt he can eatpect bo 
« M !iiT vi» from F r a nce. And If be h soffered to retain his present Importance ontH the Freoeb 
are agidn In a condltfon to su pport hhn, H wordd almost certainly leave the seeds of s fotirre danger 
cars war*^ 

From the tortiOKC wtddi we have Italldsed above, k h dear that the war which 
GMpwalUs dedared agairwt Tipu was arr unlust and unjustifiable one. Genera] Medows 
the Governor of Madras wrote an irrsuIUng letter to Tipu In reply to the latter s 
request for amicably settling the dbputc* b et ween him and the British. General Medows 
who professed at least to be a Christian and as such was In the habit of praying day 
after day for the kingdom of heaven to come on earth, or in other words prayed that 
there might be peace and goodwill arTrGr>gst men was only too ready and willing to 
plurrge the country into all the horrors of war He did not want peace but war 
Tipu offered to ser>d a person of dignity to Madras to give and receive explanations 
on the subjects of dispute, and "remove the dust by which the upright mind of the 
Gervcral had been obscured* But the pious General wrote 

•I re c eive d yoort, and nnderstand lt» c o fi tea t*. yoo are • gnat Prince, md, bm for yoor cruelty 
to yooT pritoeen, I should add, an enDghtened one The Eagtlsh, eqoilly locapable of offerittg an 
farah, «* of sabroktieg to one, have always looked trpon war as dedared from tbe rDoment yoo 
•ttactod thdr aDy the kbg of Travancore. God doo noe always give the battle to the strong, 
nor the race to the swift, but generally soccess to those whose ca«e h just— Upon thb we depend,"! 

In this letter the Christian General did not strike any note to peacefully settle the 
subjects of dispute. He Insulted Tipu. How dlffcrerrt was the conduct of the 
Company s servants rrow from that of I7S4 when they cringed before Tipu to show 
mercy to them and su bm itt ed to be dictated to as to the terms of the Treaty of 
Mangalore 1 

The die was now cast Tfppu had tKrt to fight tire British alone, but also thdr 
allk* the Marathai and the Nliam. The Governor Gerreral of India, Lord Cornwallis, 
was desirous of leading the troop* In person against Tipu, But when he found 
General Medows nearer d>c seat of war he delegated the command of troop* to that 
officer who howeva wa* no match for Tipu In generalship for he out manccuvrcd 
and out-generallcd hhn, Tht* success over the Christian General added another feather to 
the cap of the Muhammadan ruler of Mysore. 

Vhen afiahs had taken such a gloomy tarrv then Cornwallis thought k proper that 
he htorself should take the fWd against Tipu, So Comwallb who had amved at 
Madras on the I2th December 1790 asvumed personally the command of the army 
and directed General Medows to return to the Presidency It need Ki^rcjly be _jai6 ^tfuL 
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with the assistance of his allies, and the large army which he had at his command, 
Cornwallis had no difficulty in defeating Tipu, who, as said before, was not prepared 
for the war Bangalore was taken by assault and in its capture, cruelties and barbarities 
were, under the direction of Cornwallis, practised on the inmates of the town Mill 
writes that "the fury which almost always animates soldiers in a storm, when their own 
safety depends upon the terror they inspire, led to a deplorable carnage ' 

After capturing Bangalore, Cornwallis made every preparation for the reduction of 
Seringapatam, which was Tipu's capital That unfortunate Prince was all the time 
making overtures for peace But his overtures met with no success His letters were 
not attended to by the Governor-General, who also declined receiving an ambassador 
from Tipu. \^hen Cornwallis' army was in view of Seringapatam, Tipu sent a present 
of fruit which the Governor-General returned untouched Peferring to this inciden 
Colonel '^ilks, the historian of the Mysore Campaign, writes * 

"It will be difficult for the reader to conceive the intense delight with which, on the ensuin' 
morning, the whole army beheld the loads of fruit untouched, and the camel unaccepted, returning ti 
Senngapatam " 

Mill truly observes that 

"the fact IS, that the English in India, at that time, had been worked up into a mixture of fury anc 
rage against Tipu, more resembling the passion of savages against their enemy, * * than the fcclingi 
with which a civilized nation regards the worst of its foes * 

Even after receiving all these slights and insults, Tipu again tried to open negotiations 
for peace with Cornwallis That Prince was obliged to sue for peace, because there 
were traitors in his camp The treachery was the result of the short-sighted policy ol 
his Jather and himself in employing European mercenaries and appointing them to all 
,H?gh posts of trust and honor These mercenaries considered it meritorious to desert 
their master whose salt they had eaten so long, at a very critical time Although it is 
not on record, there is reason to suspect that Cornwallis bought over these mercenaries. 
On no other supposition can we account for the readiness with which the European 

employees of Tipu deserted him. Thornton in his Historj of Bdtisfi India writes 

"A number of Europeans, principally Frenchmen, who had long served him (Tippoo) and his father, 
took the opportunity of quitting a service of which they were weary Among them was a man 
named Blevette, whose departure was a serious loss to the Sultan, as he posscsed considerable skill 

in fortification * * * Tipu's European servants were now quite as ready to exercise their skill and 

knowledge for his destruction as they had previously been assiduous in using them for his defence " 

Owing to the helpless position to which he was reduced, Tipu had to sue for peace. 
He sent a Vakil to Cornwallis, who consented to receive him at the warm instances of 
the Maratha allies But the messenger was sent back to his master, without bting 
permitted to enter Cornwallis' camp, because he declined to treat with an agent At the 
rejection of Tipu's overture for peace, the British were delighted t 
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So the var proceeded for many tr>onth* longer At last Serlng apatam was besieged. 
Tlpti again opened negotiations for peace. Tlils time at the Intercession of his Maratha 
allies G)rnwanb was obliged to accede to Tipus overtures. It was the Interest of the 
Marathas to curb Tipu s power but not altogether to annihilate him. At that time the 
Maratha affairs were being managed by that talented statesman Nana Fadnavis. He 
knew how grasping the Europeans were. It was no scoet to him that the Englbh were 
doing everything In their pow er to found an empire In India. As was to be expected 
of hhtt, he would not consent to extirpate Tfpu altogether It was hh Influence which 
gave a fresh lease of a few years more to Tipu s sovereignty The intervention of 
the Marathas In preventing the extirpation of Tipu at thb time was fortunate for the 
lawful Raja of Mysore. Hydar All was an usurper and his son Tipu was no better 
Had Cornwallis succeeded in reducing Scringapatam and Imprisoning or slttylng Tipu 
the whole of the Mysore territory would have passed Into the hands of the Britfsfv 
for It docs not appear that Corrrwallb ever troubled himself about the rightful sovereign 
of the Mysore State, who was then a prisoner of Tipu s. Theit would not have then 
arisen that Native State of Mysore which Is now looked upon as a model State In 
India and b held up even to the British G overnment of India for Imitation 

After considerable dbcusslon the treaty of peace was signed by Tlpn and Cornwallis 
as well as the allies. That unfortunate Prince was made to cede half the territory 
which he possessed before the war lo pay three cores and thirty thousand rupees 
and to deliver two of hb sons as hostages for the doe performance of the ccmdltions. 
Thb Treaty was signed on the 23rd February 1792. The ceded terrttofy was divided 
be tw een the Fast India Company the Marathas and the Nizam. ^ 

It was Cornwallis who could boast that for the Brst time, the British had obtaIntJ 
tenftOTy In India by conquest i for not an Inch of land which they possessed In India 
prevtoos to the war with Tipu had been obtained by conquest From the time of 
Give all tbe acquisitions of land by the East India Company In India were by means 
of diplomacy fraud and usurpation Cornwallis was the first Englbhman to obtain 
land In India by conquest Errgland also came to hb assbtance by giving a loan of 
several thousands of pounds sterling to cany on the unjust war against Tipu. The 
Errgllih mlnbtry gave every support In thdr pow er to Comwallb In hb aggressive 
policy From all these facts can (t be doubted for a moment that they were bent on 
founding an empire In India to compensate for the loss of America? 

There were a few members In the British Parliament who protested against the 
war Mr Hlppcsly Mr Pltillp Frands end Mr Fox, with their usual eloquence and 
mastery over facts rabed thdr voice against Comwallb aggressive measures. The 
first named member of PaHlamerrt had called In question the Justice and policy of the 
war affirrrred that the Raja of Travancore was the aggressor and complained that, 
though the war was ostensibly undertaken on account of the alleged attack on 
Travancore, the Raja was not mentioned. Cornwallis alliance with the Marathas and 
the Nliam was denounced by Mr Fox as a plundering confederacy for the purpose of 
extirpating a lawful Prince. He said, that when the progreu of dvlUiation had rendered 
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men ashamed of offensive alliances in Europe, the British had sip.nailrcd their virtue 
by reviving them in India 

But all these protests were in vain The Ministry resolved to send out to India 
more regiments to assist Cornwallis and gave him a loan of £ 500,000 in specie Tlic^' 
deliberately violated the Act of Parliament which had been passed in 178 '! It was 
their duty to scrupulously watch that their representatives m India did not infringe any 
of the provisions of that Act But their conduct encouraged every Governor General of 
India to treat that Act with contempt Mill truly obscrv'cs that 

'Sir John Malcolm, whose loyalty offends not commonl> on the 'cort of went ness, seems to 
regard it as one of the principal advantages of the war, that it displaced Lord Cornu niiis contempt 
for the act of Parliament 'The policy' (says that writer, 8f.ctcfi cf (Hi. Pslitical /Inters of India, 
p 94) 'of Lord Cornwallis vv'as neither directed to obtain a dclai of hostilities nor limited to the 
object of repelling the immediate danger, with which the State over whose council' he p'csidcd was 
threatened That is to say, it vx'as not confined to the express object to which he was limited bv 
act of Parliament When fully satisfied of the designs of Tippu, he hastened to nltacV hm t he saw 
the great advantages w'hich were Iikcl> to result from carl^ offensive operations > and the moment 
he resolved on wmr, he contemplated (as appears from the whole tenour of his correspondence 
previous to the commencement of hostilities) the increase of the Company's territories in the quarters 
of the Carnatic and Malabar, as a desirable object of policy The grand object, indeed, of Sir John's 
intelligent work, is to point out the impohc>' of the restricting act of Parliament to demonstrate 
that the most eminent of the Indian Govanors, Mr Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, and Lord Wcllcsly, 
have treated it w'lth uninterrupted contempt i and received applause for cverv successful 
violation of it"* 

Cornwallis was guilty of waging this unjust "war in violation of the declared sense 
and enactments of Parliament But he did not stop to consider that The successful 
termination of the war retrieved his reputation 

Cornwallis further heightened his reputation by attacking all the Frcncli possessions 
m India He was ambitious of obtaining the honor of extirpating the republicans, and 
he succeeded in adding almost the whole of the French settlements to the English 
possessions This was done in 1793 on the eve of his departure from India 

Cornwallis was hankering after military glory, because he knew that that alone 
would set him right in the eyes of the inhabitants of Great Britain, enraged as they 
had been against him for surrendering America to the rebels it was, therefore, that he 
was so anxious to wage war against Tipu and extirpate the French in India 

Cornwallis as a civil ruler does not merit that admiration which writers on Indian History' 

have bestowed on him His governing idea in the administration of India was to have 

n la, not for Indians, but for England To do this effectively, he adopted means 

calculated to demoralize the Indian people He succeeded in establishing the Bntisli 

^premacy in India Neither Clive nor \^arren Hastings went the length w'hich 

Cornwallis did, in permanently excluding the children of the Indian soil from all high 

o ces o trust and responsibility, not only in the military but in the civil government 
of their country 
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The Indian Prfnco were sctldng the afd of trained Earopean soldlen and oiBcers to 
fight their battle*. It was Impossible, under the circumstances to appoint Indians to 
high military posts. But Indian* were wdl qualified to hold the high posts In the dvll 
govcTTwncnt of their country The States under the rale of Indian Princes presented a 
scene of prosperity which one would have loohcd for In vain In the territories owning 
the role of the Brltfah. But Lord Cornwallis thought otherwise. He found hh Christian 
cotmtryroen In high offices of trust and responsibility corrupt and Incompetent The 
British Qvll Servant* of India In Cornwallis time were a disgrace to any government 
Lord Comwalhs saw thb and he tried to remedy the evil In a way for wHch Indian* 
should execrate hli memory In order to elevate the moral tone of his compatriots In 
the public services of India, he resolved firstly to enhance thdr salary as if the 
emolument* which they were at that time In receipt of were not adequate to the 
service they performed af>d secondly to exclude Indian* from all high offices altogether 
Hb measures stirred up In the breasts of hb countrymen In India a spirit of hatred to 
and contempt for the natives of the country and mariced the line b etw een the two 
peoples which It had rtot been the policy of Olve or V'arren Hastings to accentuate. 
^Power b sweet," and he tried to have a monopoly of all that poxrer In the hand* 
of his own countrymen and thus to reduce the children of the soil to the conditioo of 
licwen of wood and drawen of w ate r From the effect* of ComwallU so-called 
reforms of the pcblk: servtoes India Is still suffering. No British statesman or 
administrator has been as yet fouT>d strong eoough to completely undo the mischief 
which GirewallU co mmitted. t 


See Indian Pehan Tracts, Not. iV IX Aliaiaimd rqxlnb. 

f Ktye in hb Adadnlttration of tSe Cast India Compaax writes 

''And «s the dimeter of the Engibh aentiemen «s •dmfnbtntofi contioued to faoprovc;, the 
debasement of the oathrs of India became more complete. During the first quarter of the pfc seu t 
(igthj century they cootlnued In a state of dreary stagnatloo There was no aWaKenlrfir the 
faculties— lio sign of pi o grm within or without There was nothing furprislitg in thb. The 
Intelligence of the people of India had, for many ycais, beta held In small es te em by their rukn » 
and they were not DIceiy to rise much above the kvd wfakfa bad been practicalUy a isig ntd to them 
by those wtw shaped the destluks the rwtfon. Our system indeed, had been one of depression. 
Under the adntotstratiofl of Lord Cortrwallb all the higher offices of the state bad bees 
conferred on European gea tl emea — the Covenanted Qvfl Service of the Company The practice thus 
(nstf lut cd bad been followed by subseqoent adrelnbtia^rs i and the offldal cooditfoD of the natives, 
In coarse of tfane; had laiher deteriorated than improved. In fact, it was not oety that the highest 
offices were cogferre d on the Enrope at t s, bat that ooce but the lowest were botu a rd upon the 
nathefc. There may have been. In nwv sortw wbdera hr this. Perhaps K was not so much that 
ComwsHb and hb Bdvtsers ntstrusted the ttative, as that tbey m b trust e d the European fonctfonarfes. 
Conrarplfb found hb Wgber Errropean agerKy i»ot in the state which had ro u s ed the energies of 
Give to the great work of dcansfng the Aegean stable, but very for removed from the purity and 
cfflcfeiKY wfridi H ha aitalu c J h the pioef rt day He saw doubtless, that the rratlve fooctfouary In 
the bands of hb European coBenget, or soperioe aright become a very mbefakvoos tool — a ready 
made Instrument of ortwtfon — ar>d be determined, therefore, trot to mix up the two agencies so 
perfloosly together It b probable that, at that Umc, many of the Ugber European ffioctiooaiks 

would have exerted tbemsehn to seane the ap p ofntne n t of their own toob to offices Immediateiy 
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He also changed the machinery for the administration of law and justice in India 
His so-called judicial reforms did not do any good to this country The people 
became litigious, which they were not before. The made of administration of law and 
justice which he introduced, was quite foreign to the genius and taste of the people 
Had he taken advantage of the existing village communities and their Panchayats, 

he would have done everlasting good to the people of India But Cornwallis 

was determined to transplant everything European, foreign and alien, into India 

and thus to make India the happy hunting ground for the failures in their native 

country of England Regarding these so-called judicial reforms, the historian Mill truly 
observes 

'For courts of law, provided for a people, among whom justice had always been distributed in 
the method of simple and rational inquiry, was prescribed a course of procedure, loaded with minute 
formalities j rendered unintelligible, tedious and expensive, by technical devices Of the intricacy 
and obscurity thus intentionally created, one effect was immediately seen » that the candidates for 
justice could no longer plead their own causes j that no one could undertake to present a cause to 
the mind of the judge according to the nicety of the prescribed and intricate forms, unless he belonged 
to a class of men who made it their trade to remember and observe them The necessity of an 
establishment of hired advocates, was therefore acknowledged From this, one inconvenience 
immediately flowed $ that the class of causes which is infinitely the most important of all, could 
not fail to be treated with comparative neglect, and to sustain a proportionate failure of justice"* 

If the people of India have become litigious and perjury is common in Indian Courts, 
it IS not because the Indians arc naturally so, but because the circumstances which 
Cornwallis introduced into the country for the benefit of his co-rcIigionists and 
compatriots, have demoralized Indians Regarding the prevalence of lying and perjury 
in India, the late Mr Justice Dwarkanath Mitter, an abler, more conscientious and 
more learned judge than whom has never sat on the Bench of any High Court of this 
country, wrote 


beneath them, and by throwing upon the native judges the actual duty of deciding cases in which 
their patrons were interested, work the mine of corruption beneath the soil, and so cover the worst 
abuses The native agent in such a case never betrays his employer » so the European functionary' 
would have been secure It may not, therefore, I say, have been mistrust of the natives, so much 
as mistrust of the Europeans, which deterred Cornwallis and his advisers from mixing up the two 
agencies in the general administration of the country" Pp 419— 421 

Of course this is all special pleading of Kaye in defence of Cornwallis' conduct But the defence 
IS very poor and disingenuous "'Jf'hen Lord Cornwallis was Governor of India, the Prince of Wales, 
then virtually king of England, for the king was "verging upon insanity," wrote to the former to 
displace "a black named Alie Cann," who was Chief Criminal Judge of Benares, in order that a 
youth named Pellegrme Treves might be appointed to that office This Treves was the son of a 
notorious money-lender to whom H R H owed money {Vide Cornwallis' Papers) Lord Cornwallis 
had obliged the Prince oftentimes before in this way, but in this instance he could not do it He 
replied, therefore, that Ah Ibrahim Khan, (who was the "black All Cann" of the Prince), though a 
native, was "one of the most able and respected of public servants in India," while Treves was young 
and inexperienced and his appointment to such an important pojt, of the duties of which he had 
no knowledge, would only create ridicule. iSLc." 

• V 355 
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'Pertory »nd fofC^Y b*ve inocajed to an awful extent TTie uwal explanation of coutje b 
that the Indian Is too Wack to be honest ns K the vices above referred to were Indtcenous to the 
son of tHs country alone. One need not howrever go very far to ascertain the true cause 
of this deplorable state of things. The Introdoctlofl of a fodlcial system altogether trmgHed 
to the req ui rements of the people, the general bcompetcncy of the fudldal ftmetionaries most 
of whom are totally Ignorant of the cnamren costoms and languages of the people, and an andoe 
baste to dispose of cases without tufflclent ddIberaUon are quite sufhdent to account for (t, 
whhoat attributing any pecuHat depravity to the national character People will forge and 
perjure t he wsebres so long as they find It thdt Interest to do so " 

The well known Englbh Positivist Mr S Lobb ft late learned Principal of the 
Krishnaghur College, In writing to the above named Indian Judge said 

Look at our nriserabk kgal lystem. Can anythhsg be conctlvtd more thoroughly Immoral than 
the system of Veitem Advocacy which we are doing our best to Introdoce Into thb country 7 I 
ask you as one conversant with these mattcis ate not otn law^ourls hot beds of corruption, 
and Is tjot the love of litigation contaminating and thoroughly permting the national mind 7 Vhy 
not kt the people settle their own disputes as far as possible ? If we simply keep the peace end 
develop the wealth of the country (a a quiet way h ought to be enough.'* 

If the people of India have bccorTtc fond of litigation or>d turned petjuren and 
fofgen It b the fodlctal mochinefy set up In thb country by Comwallb which should 
be blamed for these results. 

Comwallb was very Inconsistent In hb so-called judicial reforms. All the Judicial 
procedarts erhkh he Introduced were meant foe the people and not the government of 
the coon tr y Will writes 

'The Goverrunent hod est^riHbed courts of taw and appointed for them a maoeroos list of forms 
through wHcfa H req ui red much time to pass. In thdf own case howeny It would, they perceived, 
be highly deslrabk to obtah) speedy justice. To obtain speedy justice, they saw It would be 
absolately necessary to be exempted from technical fbnns To what expedient then had they recourse 7 
To the aboBtion of technical forms 7 No Indeed 1 They made a partkariar exceptkm of theh own 
case. They enacted that In all suits for rent or rtvermc, the courts should proceed by summary 
pt oojs , nay further that In sadi sdts the proceedVogs shotM be exempted from those fees and 
expenses to which other candidates for justice were appointed to submit. By a high ar>d cortspfcuous 
act, more expressive than words they declared that one thing was coodudve, or rather esserttial, 
to justice. They estabHihed bj their legislative authority the very reverse. On what coticeivabk 
prindpie, was speedy tod expensive justice good for the gover nm ent and T>ot good for the people 7 
From which of Hi bnagltuoy evils was It exempt In the case of the government and r>ot cqaally so 
Ib the case of the people?"* 

It will take too moch space to mention nil the evil result* which followed Lord 
OjTTiwallb Judicial Reform*. Mill ha* devoted leveraJ closely printed pages of hb 
excellent History to the description of the evil result* of Comwallb toolled Jodldal 
Reforms. The Editor of hi* History Horace Hayman ViUoa who was a bureaucratic 
Anglo-Indian of Sir Lepel Griffins type and ns such believed that the Englbh Govern 
ment stood In the relation of Providence to the people of India, has not appended 
any note* of dissent to MilTs just observation*. 

It b very commonly asserted that arrarchy was reigning supreme In India when the 
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English acquired it "Whether that is true or not is not the question for our considera- 
tion now But it IS an historical fact that Lord Cornwallis was to blame for the 
anarchy in the territories which had passed under the rule of the East India Company 
\^hat does anarchy mean ? It means that the Government to which people owe their 
allegiance is unable to protect their lives, property and persons It should be remem- 
bered that when Cornwallis came to rule the British possessions in India, their rule 
bad been in existence for several decades His so-called judicial reforms brought about 
a state of things to which the gloomiest periods of the pre-British history of India 
do not afford a parallel '^e read in an official Report* which is often alluded to 
by all writers on Indian History, of the anarchy which prevailed in Bengal after that 
Province had been under British Rule for over half a century It is stated in that 
report 

"That dacoity is very prevalent in Rajshayc * * But if its extent were known, if the scenes of 
horror, the murders, the burnings, the excessive cruelties, which arc continually perpetrated here, were 
properly represented to government, I am confident that some measures would be adopted to remedy 
the evil Certainly there is not an individual, belonging to the government, who does not anxiously 
wish to save the people from robbery and massacre Yet tde situation of the people is not 
sufficiently attended to It can not be dented, that, in point of fact, there is no protection for 
persons or property Such is the state of things \nhich prevails in most of the xtllahs in 
Bengal" 

In another part of the same Report, we read that Mr Dowdeswell, the Secretary' to 
the Government, wrote in 1809 

"Were 1 to enumerate only a thousandth part of the atrocities of the dacoits, and of the 
consequent sufferings of the people , and were 1 to soften that recital in every mode which 
language would permit, 1 should still despair of obtaining credit, solely on my own authonty, for 
the accuracy of the narrative Robbery, rape and even murder itself, arc not the worst figures 

m this horrid and disgusting picture Volumes might be filled with the atrocities of the dacoits, 
every line of which would make the blood run cold with horror" 

'^hen the British take credit for establishing order out of chaos in India, they should 
be reminded of the fact that at one time anarchy in India was a thing - for which they 
were themselves almost entirely to blame, 

Cornwallis has been unnecessarily praised for granting the Permanent Settlement to 
Bengal and some other regions, then under the British rule But if we carefully 
study the subject in all its bearings, we shall find that Lord Conwallis is hardly entitled 
to any aedit for this measure f He was an Irish man The eviction of tenants was 


* The celebrated Fifth Report of 1812 

i" Kaye in his chapter on the Permanent Settlement of Bengal in "The Administration of the 
East India Company'' wrote 

I That the Revenue System, which we found in operation on the assumption of the Dcwance, 
was not conductive to the happiness of the people 

2. That our initial experiments of brief leases and fluctuating assessments were advantageous 
neither to the 'Government nor to the people 

3 That all the ablest revenue-officers in the country were in favour of a Zamindarec -Settlement, 
and that the Court of Directors held the same opinion 
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an nlmojt cN'cry-^ay occurrence In Klf ovn country 'WT>cn the Brlthh cstablljhcd thdr 
direct rale m-er the territories granted to them In Detrany by the Emperor of Delhi 
they assessed the land so hemily that, to quote the words of BurLe "the country had 
turned Into a desert," and the assessments materially coTrtributed to the fatal consc 
qucTKCS of the Great Famine of Bengal of 1770 The British In Bengal lllcc thdr 
prototypes of Peru and Mexko were bent on amassing wealth and growing rich In as 
short a time as possible. No ortc observed these fearful things more accurately than 
Phillip Frarsdt the redoubtable opponent of 'VWen Hartlngs. h was with him that the 
idea of the Permanent Settlement of land rcN’enuts first originated. His Idea did not 
find fav’our with those who then governed India. But when Cornwallis came to India, 
he found an empty treasirry the best of the lattd grown waste and out of culUvallon. 
This mHerable stale of tfengs loudly called for some remedy And the remedy which 
he found had already been proposed by Sir Phillip Frands and he and the Court of 
Directors eagerly adopted IL Mill truly obscr>'es 

'HIk Cue of Mr Trends, and of Mr Trandss Ueas, formed > contrast. He himsdf had been 
treated by the powers vliidi were wHh arryihleg father than respect Dot his ptaa of finance was 
adopted with blind enthosUsm, with a sort of roedtanka) and Irmbtlble linr«tse.'*t 

In the early days of the British rale In Bengal no European possessing greater 
sympathy with the suffering population of that Pros-ince visited India than Frands. It 
Is to him that India Is Indebted for bringing about die Impeachment of Varrtn Hastings. 
He exposed the mbdecdi of hh counirv-mcn In India and contributed materially to 
pulling a stop to thdr vagaries in this country 

It Is necessary here to observe that Lord Cornwallis did not Introduce Pgrmanent 
Settlement out of any philanthropic motives but to replenish the exhausted treasury of 
the East India Company All those Muhammadan rulers who understood and reformed 
the Revenue System of India alwap employed Hindus as thdr Ro'cnoe officers. But 
ns said before he excluded the natives of the country from oil high offices. In one of 
his letten to the Court of Directors Lord Cornwallis declared himself In the following 
words which express his contempt for Indians In unmistalcable language 

^ conceive that til reform would be nugttory wblbt the cxecutlori of than depends upon any 
native whatever" 

4 ''That these ohkers bad been for a ureat Dumber of years collectinu Inroniuilon whereupon 
to base this settiement— and that the Court of Directors were of opMon that sufficient laformatloT) 
had been collected. 

5 'Hist Lord ComwallH came oat to India instructed to compiele this $ettkment'~A$a/ dc mu 
nef in anj iriTp tAe aat/hr or orfglnaloc of //—and that he sought for farther laforreotlon before 
carrying h Into effect" P 200. 

In a minute of I77C, PhItUp Frands wrote i 

" The Jurnma lasiessroartl once fixed, most be a matter of pobQc record. It must be permanent 
and uoalterabk i and the people most If poutWe, be convinced that it b so. This condHIoo must 
be fixed to the lands tbemsdves, independent of any comlderotion of who may be the Immediate 
or future proprietors. If there be any hidden wealth stHI exhtlng. It wtn then be brought forth 
^ *" hnprt^vlng the land, because the proprictof srill be satisfied that he b labouring 

t V 832. /■ n. 
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In a private letter to Mr. Dundas, dated P.itna, Aug 14, 1787, Lord Cornwallis wrote —"Every 
native of Hindustan is (I really believe) corrupt " 

The fact should not be lost sight of that, when Cornwallis granted Permanent Settle- 
ment to Bengal, ”■ the assessments were very heaxy, and the landlords were not able to 
keep pace with the inflexible demand, which resulted in a v'idespread default Lord 
Cornwallis' law enforced a sale of the estate directly the owner was in arrears, and 
thus large numbers of estates were put up to sale An Anglo-Indian writer says* 

"It IS scarcely too much to say that within ten years that immediately followed the Permanent 
Settlement, a complete revolution took place in the constitution and ownership of the estates which 
formed the subject of that Scttlcmcnt"t 

\^herc were the beneficial intentions of Lord Cornwallis towards the Zamindars, 
when he introduced the 'Sale Law' with the object of reducing the size of the 
Zamindaries ? 

have now done with the seven years' administration of Indian affairs by Lord 
Cornwallis He came out to India in 1786 and left it in 1793 His scrx'iccs were so 
valuable to the British merchants, that he not only retrieved his blasted reputation but 
earned a step in the peerage He was an Earl when he was sent out to India, but 
when he returned to England, he was created a Ndarquis Because he earned out 
the wishes of the Ministry, he was sent out for a second time to India, where he 
died His second administration lasted only for a few months and it neither added 
to, nor marred his reputation 

Cornwallis should be looked upon as the first Britisher who established the British 
supremacy in India The consideration of the following points will make clear the 
proposition 

1 He confirmed the usurpation of Bengal, Behar and Orissa granted in Dewany 
by the Mughal Emperor of Delhi, by finally refusing to pay the tribute It is true 
that \^arren Hastings withheld the payment, but it does not appear that the Mughal 
Emperor or his custodian Mahadji Sindhia was ever given to understand that the 
East India Company would never carry out their contract as to the payment of the 
tnbute From the frequency with which the tribute was demanded, it would seem that 
the Maratha Chief who acted as the Finance Minister of the Mughal Emperor 
expected its payment from the Company. But Cornwallis made every one clearly 

understand that the Company would never again pay the tribute to the Delhi 
Emperor. 

2 He was the first Governor-General to add territories to the Company's dominions 

y means of conquest Neither Clive nor ^^'arren Hastings obtained an inch of land 

in India by conquest Clive did not fight at Plassey in the name of the East India 
Company and his victory did not make that Company the de jute rulers of Bengal 


Sec the Modern Review for August 1907, "Why Permanent Settlement was given to Bengal "" 

t Mr J Macncilc's Memorandum on iBc Revenue Administration of tdc Lower Provinces oi 
Bengal, p 9 
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Ajaln to cany on Ut conquests Cornwallis was assisted wltli men and mon^ by 
the English Ministry of the day which Give was not 

3 Cornwallis showed the wcaVmcss of the French seltlcmenls In India by the ease 
with which he captured them and almost expelled the Frerreh from India. 

A Cornwallis reduced the natives of the coontiy to the position of Trewen of 
wood and drawers of water by excluding them from all high offices of trust ar>d 
responsibility None of his predecessors even ventured to adopt those drastic me^jures 
for the exclusion of Indians from the pabilc services of thdr country which 
Cornwallis did. 


5 VHls spoiled judicial reforms created ana 
dlssemf^ and mutual jealousies among the natives ^ 


f (n t he_ c ountry and so wd 
India and grour>d them down” 


to poverty To call Cornwallis a man of stem rectitude* or of high principles or 
of pacific Intentions Is one of those fatladcs xrlth which unfortunately the pages of 
Indian history written by the English abound He has found favour with the 
educated gentlemen of India for Kls having granted the boon of 'Permanent Settlement 
to Bengal and some odrer parts of India. But as said above, the idea was rrot Ms. 
He was merely masquerading, like the ugly crow In one of i^^scpps Fables wHh the 
borrowed feathers of the peacock. Remove all those gaudy feathers whl^ are 
borrowed arrd rxH his own and the creature will be laid bare In all his ugliness. 
U Is a strange irony of fete that Sir Phllltp Frands who as writa of the Letters of 
Junius credited Cofrrwallls with the Intention of retiring Into voluntary banbhmerrt In 
the hope of recovering some of hts reputaUon should have been deprived of hij jost 
meed of'^tse ar>d reward and almost forgotten, while the penon whom he hated 
Is ndirtrcd In his borrowed garb by the Indian population. 
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SIR JOHN SHORE'S ADMINISTRATION 
( 1793-1798 A D ) 

In 1793 AD, a fresh charter was granted by Parliament to the East India Company, 
by which it received a lease of life for another twenty years In this charter was 
inserted the clause, 

''To pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India are measures repugnant to the 
wish, the honour, and the policy of this nation," (9c 

It is well-known that this clause was inserted by the exertions of Sir Philhp Francis 

Pitt, who was the Prime Minister of England at this time, was no little 
Englander. But at that time it was not expedient to pursue schemes of conquest in 
India, for there was the fear of the wave of the French Revolution approaching the 
shores of England. Edmund Burke was bribed by a pension of £1,500 a year to 
produce his celebrated diatribe against the French Revolution At this juncture, the 
English Ministry thought it expedient to show to the world their pacific intentions by 
inserting the above-mentioned clause in the charter granted to the East India Company 
But if avowedly any scheme of territorial conquest in India was repugnant to the people 
of England, starving Indians by ruining their trade and industnes was considered to be a 
meritorious act by the inhabitants of that island. Peter Auber writes — 

"It IS only necessary to allude to so much of the commercial part of the question as was 
connected with the products and manufactures of India The same opposition to the reception of 
those products and manufactures into this country was then urged as has since been frequently 
advanced The objection rested on the ground that it would interfere either with the national or 
with particular interests that had peculiar claims to the protection of Parliament The manufacturers 
of Manchester and Glasgow, engaged in the cotton trade, had made strong representations, in 1788, 
against the importation of piece-goods from India Those representations were again put forward 
in 1793 It was suggested to the Minister to prohibit, by a clause in the new Act, the export 

to or use of cotton machinery in India "* 

Of course, the Minister could not accede to the request of the merchants with any 
show of decency or decorum But it was a broad hint to those in power in India to 
give effect to the desire of their co-rehgionists and compatriots of Glasgow and 
Manchester '^e are inclined to think that it was in this spirit that Lord Cornwallis 
was prompted to frame that regulation which excluded Indians from all offices of trust 
and responsibility in the public services of their own country. To show their paafic 
intentions, the authorities had to select a person for the office of Governor-General who 
possessed the reputation of being sanctimonious in appearance and a lover of peace. 
Their choice fell on John Shore 


Rise and Progress of the Briftsd Power in India, London 1837, Vol II , p 13(5 
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Thb servant of tHc East Irxfio Gwnpany was at that time In England with no 
Intention of returning to India. Shore s rise In the service \rai doe to the Interest whkh 
'Vanen Hastings had taken In Hm. The dcspollcr of the Begums of Oude the Instrument 
of the fodklal murder of Hand Kumar shototd such regard for Shore that he dedicated 
to Kim the EivgUsK translation wHch Ke had made of that well known Ode of Horace 
In which the Roman poet expressed his Indifference to pomp and powa and wojldl> 
riches. 

It b recorded that Shore was reluctant to accept the office offered to him but he 
was made to do so by the eanvest request of Charles Grant and Vllbcrforce. 

The announcement of the appointment of Short evoked strong objection from Burke 
who addressed a letter to Sir Frands Baring and j S Burgess Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman respectively of the Company urging the propriety of postponing the appoint* 
TT>cnt tin the judgment on the trial nr>d impeachment of \^arTcn Hastings had been 
pronourreed,* But they did rwt act on Borkes advice. 

On being appointed Goverrror-Gtrteral of India Shore was mode a Baronet and so 
becanre dignified as Sir John Shore. He anh-ed In Calcutta on the 28lh October 1793 
and took up the duties of hb office hTtmedlalcfy 

The letter which Etirmmd B«ke •ddrenerf to Franeb Baring from Both, on Odobtr I* l"93 b 
so IrepoTtairt that It b tttmeribed In fall here. He wrote 

•^Ir I have heud and the account b generally credHed— that Mr Shore b Id nomlrtaHoo or 
actually appelated to the ofBcc of the Governor General of Bengal 

having been appointed by the House of Comeions a Menber of Commons to Irapeadi ooe of 
yoor late Govemor-Gener^ Mr HaUhrgs I thhik K my duty to Inform you that, In the extrebe 
of the function lotposed on that Committee by the House, we have found Mr Shore materially 
cOTJCemed as ■ prtndpal actor arvd party In certain of the offences charged upon Mr Hastings that 
b to say, bi the mal admlnbtratlon of the Revenne Board, of which 3 oodex Mr Hastings he was 
lor some cotbldeTaWe time, the actirrg ChleL 

'1 think It necessary to Inform you, that some of the matters charged as mbdoTKonoors In whkh 
It appears that Mr Shore was concerne d , are actnally on evldeoce before the Lords. 

'■Other facts of a very strong rrature, which the Managen for the Commons hove opened as 
offervees, are upon your Records , copies of which are In our possesslou-lThey go seriously to affect 
Mr Shores AdaUnbtration as acting Chief In the Revenue Board, 

'Hhe Committee of Managers carmot consistently with their duty In making good the charge 
cO B&dtd to them by the House of Commorts, avoid a proceeding In those mattCTS and the taldog^ 
sodj steps, both for supporting the evidence ivow before the Petn as sreff as pottiivg the other and 
not less I mpo rtant matters Into soch a proper course of proceeding as the ends of (ostice and the 
poWk poUcy may reqnJrt. They have not hhheito In any litstance, deviated from the line of their 
doty 

In that sHoation, H b for the prudence of the Court to consider the cortsequcrKCS which possibly 
may follow from sending out In offices of the highest rank and of the highest pewible power 
persota whose condo ct , tppearfirg on thdr own Records b at the first view very reprthenslbk , 
and against whom such crtmhtal matta on such grounds, In a manner so solemn, and by men 
acting under such aothortty as that of the House of Commons b partly at Issoe, artd the rest 
opened and off er ed In proof before the Wgbest Tribunal In the nation." {U/e of Lccd Tdgnmotitfi, 
VoL I pp. 126-228) 

'■Mr Bcrke addressed yet stronger remonstrances to Mr Dundas," (/Zifet, p, 290) 
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A month before his arrival in Bengal, the titular ruler of that province, the descendant 
of the traitor Mir Jaffar, known as Nawab Mubarck-ud-Dowla, died at the age of 
thirty-seven and after a reign of twenty-three years He left behind him twelve sons 
and thirteen daughters His eldest son, Uzir-ud-Dowla, was raised to the Masnad of 
Murshidabad and was solemnly proclaimed at Calcutta on the 28th September, 1793. 

\^hen Shore assumed the reins of Government, no war cloud was visible on the 
horizon of India Tipu had been humbled and neither the weak and timid Nizam nor 
any of the powerful Maratha confederates had any desire to cross blades with the 
English He, therefore, turned his attention to the improvement of Calcutta, by the 
appointment of the justices of the peace, who "were empowered to take measures to 
improve the police of Calcutta, and its internal management, also for cleansing the streets, 
controlling sale of spirituous liquors, and other matters, which contributed to the welfare 
of the community 

Unfortunately for the Maratha people at this period died Mahadji Sindhia at 
'^anowrie, in the environs of Puna, on the I2th Fcbruaiyv 1794 He was succeeded 
by Daulat Rao, who was a son of one of Ins nephews He was in Ins fifteenth year 
when he became master of the vast territory of Mahadji, and more active and ambitious 
than the chief whom he succeeded It was mostly by his exertions that the different 
Maratha chiefs combined in a confederacy to give battle to the Nizam 

The Marathas had accounts to settle with Nizam Ah which'' he evaded and when 
pressed to do so by the envoy of the Peshwa, Govmd Rao Kale, 

'He produced a detailed statement showing a balance in his favour of'ncarly two crorcs and sixty 
lakhs Warm discussions took place between the envoy and Mushcer-ooI-Moolk, when at last the 
former was told, in public durbar, that Nana Furnavccs must himself attend at the Court of 
Hyderabad, in order to afford an explanation of the different items of their intneate claims The 
envoy replied 'Nana Fumavees is much engaged » how can he comC ?' 'How can he come ?' 
re-echoed Musheer-ool-Moolk— '1 will soon show how he shall be brought to the presence This 
menace was considered a sufficient declaration, and both parties prepared to decide their 

differences by the sword 'y 


'^ar was now inevitable The timid, degenerate and treacherous Muhammadan 
ruler of the Deccan counted on the support of the English But this was denied to him 
by Sir John Shore on the ground of neutrality \/rites Sir John Malcolm, in Jus “Politi- 
cal History of India 


'There indeed appears every ground to conclude, that while the impressions which had been made 
on all the native powers of India, by the wise counsels and military success of the Marquess 
ornwaliis, were yet in full force, the decided interference of the British Government would have 
deterred both the Mahrattas and Tippoo Sultan from an attack upon the Nizam" 


However, this was not to be In the war that ensued, at first advantage seemed to 
he with the Nizam. But m March 1795, fortune seemed to desert the Muhammadan 
prince, who shut himself m the fort at Kardla, where he surrendered himself to the 


* Auber, Vol 11, p 140 

I Grant Duffs Marathas, vol i, pp. 5I3-5I4. Times of India edition, 1878 
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Matathas on the rooming of the I5th March. He accepted the humlllatln® terms 
Imposed on htm by hh *^nflder conquerors 

The Peshwa Wadho Pao In whose reign took place the above mentioned events did 
not survive long the glorious v-ktorv of Kardla. \^lth his death commenced the 
dedine of the Maratha power 

In a pTcvloas chapter (VIII) we have given an account of the Pise of the Maratha 
power till the first Maratha Var which took place in Varren Hastings time. It Is 
necessary to narrate the course of events of Maratha History which took place after 
that #ar as far as they are connected with the Rise of the Qnbllan Power In India. 

As already stated before. It was through the mediation of Mahadjl Sindhia who 
was the most poxpcrful member of the Maratha Confederacy that the treaty of peace 
between the English and the Mamthas was concluded after the first Maratha ^«r 
But unfortunately he was no far-seeing statesman and so fell Into the snares of the 
Europeans and hh successor had to pay the penalty for lu He allowed himself to be 
erobtaced by the Europeafts— an embrace si-hlch resembled that of the p^'thons or boa 
constrictors wfrich reduce the ot^ccts of thdr embrace to such a condition ns to jnablc 
ihcm to uldmately swallow diem up easily 

barren Hastings entered Into scaet treaties and understandings wrth him One of the 
charges preferred against the first British Governor General of India by the managers 
of Impeachment In England was 

•Itiflt In contradktloo to the safe fust, and hoooaraWe policy of tbe Court of Directors which, 
whlbt It forbade their Govemnrent engaging hr ony measure (or (he cxtesslon of tbe authority of 
Shah Abra, ealolncd that be shoetd be treated with friendship good fahh and lespectfij) attention 
Varren Ktstlngs did unHe with the Captaln-Gcneral of the Mahrotta ^tate, called Madhojee 
Sdndhla hi detigas against the few remaining territories of the Moghul Emperor i and that wbibt bo 
fcnt an agent to Delhi arid carried ob intrigaes wHh the Klog and Ms enlnUtm, tending to bivoive 
tbe Company In rene wed bosdTIHes, he did all along concar with the Mahrattas In thdr deslgne 
ogalBst the said king and Ms mbristere. under the treacherous pretext of supporting tbe antbodty of 
the (onoer agaMst the latter and did contrive and effeet the rain of them all, having In vkw one 
Only obicd, the aggrandisefflent of tbe lately hostDc, and always dasgeroos power of the Mahrattas 
whkh he pursued by means highly dlshonoureblc to the British charactn for honour Mstlce cajsdoor 
pldn-deallng, looderailon and humanHy'' 

Uufortimately this charge was not proceeded wHh Otherwise many facts itnd 
dreumstances would have come to light wHdv for historical purposes would have 
been of great Importance. But this much Is certain, that In Intriguing with the bastard 
chief MohadjI the BrIHsh Governor General was not promp te d by any desire 
to contrive the aggrandisement of the dangerous power of the Marathas, That crafty 
rulCTS policy was to make the Maratha chief hi* cats paw a tool In his Bands 
for ruining the Marathas on the oi>e bond and redudng the Mughal Emperor to a 
non-entJty on the other He succeeded admirably In all hb designs. That bastard 
Maratha chief did r>ot urvderstand how he was made use of as a tool by Vflrrcn 
Hastings. That Governor General encouraged him to employ European officers for hb 
ormy It was on hb recommendation that Mohadjl engaged the services of Dc Bolgnc 
In dbcfphnlng hb troops on the model of the States of Europe. Vhen some of the 
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members of tlie Council of \^arrcn Hastings pointed out tlic danger to the territories m 
the possession of the English from the novel departure adopted by Mahadji in the 
training of his troops, it is on record that that Governor-General ansv'crcd by saying 
that, there was'no ground for being alarmed by Maliadji's procedure, since his new 
method of training his troops would ultimately prove his ruin And he v'as a true 
prophet 'Within his hfe-time he had the satisfaction of seeing his prophecy fulPillcd 
\^arrcn Hastings brought on the disintegration of the Maratha Confederacy, since 
Mahadji considered himself superior to the other Maratha States, as he possessed troops 
disciplined by European officers Naturally, jealousy was created among the Maratha 
confederates The apple of discord was thrown among them 

\^ith the help of his disciplined troops, Mahadji Sindhia entered on a career of 
conquest He imprisoned the Mughal Emperor This was exactly what suited the 
interests of the English in India They never moved their little finger to come to the 
Emperor's rescue They did not remonstrate with Mahadji \^arrcn Hastings had 
encouraged him to do so The British up to this time were the subjects of the Mughal 

Empe-er They used to pay him their usual tribute Now they proved their disloyalty 

and treason by withholding the payment of their tribute and betraying their Indian 
Sovereign into the hands of the bastard Maratha Chief All these proceedings of 
Mahadji helped the British in consolidating their power in India 

The dominions of Holkar had for its nilcr, a lady of great moral worth and abilities 
Her name was Ahalya Bai She was a widow Although she was not an 'educated' 

woman, natural intelligence and strong common sense, combined with the inspiration 

from above felt by those who lead virtuous and pious lives, made the people she ruled 
the most happy and prosperous of all mankind But with her death, a change came 
over Holkar's dominions Her successor was Tukaji Holkar He did not possess the 
abilities or moral greatness of Ahalya Bai He was jealous of the growing power of 
Mahadji Sindhia and his conquests in Hindustan For the first time in the history of 
' the Marathas one of the Maratha States went to war with another The confederates 

had become demoralized, internal dissensions among them had set m Shivaji and his 
guru, Ramdas, lived and died to unite all who were Marathas 

"The history of the Mahrattas," writes Mr Justice Ranadc, "is a history' of Confederated 
States ** 'Wien the idea ceased to' be respected, the Confederacy proved a source of weakness 
rather than strength " 

This civil war between Sindhia and Holkar greatly weakened and disintegrated the 
Confederacy THolkar was defeated by the disciplined troops of Sindhia under Dc Boigne, ’’ 
but he 

"consoled himself for his defeat by harrying the country and sacking Scindhia's chief town Ujjam 
From henceforth Holkar was a thorn in the side i and the feud was to be inherited, as one Scindhia 
was succeeded by another, in the succession of a new and still more formidable Holkar "■*" 

Holkar also employed European officers for the purpose of disciplining his troops 
on the model of the States of Europe. 


Keene's Madhava Rao Sindhia, p 172, 
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The Bhofule faiuly of Nojpar hod been detached as stated before from the Maratha 
Confederacy tlrid won over ^ the English. TMs shortsighted policy of the Bhonslo 
proved sulddal to them. The GacJkwar of Baroda also had ceased to tale any active 
Interest in the affairs of the Confederacy 

Thus the four great limbs of the Maratha Empire appeared as If they had no 
concern with the Central Trunlc. They had not ns ytt been quite detached from, but 
were hanging loosely with the trunk. The central trunk consequently appeared to be 
quite weak and helpless. The Peshwas authority existed only In name Since the 
conclusion of the peace wHh the British^ the Puna government had been subjected to 
vanous vidssttudci of cjdstcnce. By that Treaty known as the Treaty of Salbye Raghu 
nath Rao who was the cause of the war was not recognised as the Peshwa. It was 
thus that the Peshwa s Government gained a few years lease of Independent cxhtencc. 
Madho Rao Narain remained the Peshwa, with Nana Fodnavis os his Prime Minister 
Raghoba was given an asylum at JCopergaon on the banks of the Goda\cr^ where he 
died In the beginning of the ^rar I7S4 It would have been a good thing for the 
Maratha Empire had the dcscerxlants of Raghoba been Incarcerated for life or disposed 
of In some other way It should have been recognized as a maxim for the welfare of 
the Maratha Empire that ^ft^ cJ' X n dBnt murdefcr had any claim to the Peshwas 
MasnaiJ Only In this way would the stability of the Maratha Empire have been 
Insured. Ball Rao the son of Raghunath Rao who at the time of the death of his 
father was about nine years old was surrounded by a band of Intriguers who conspired 
to depose Madho Rao Narain and elevate him to the Peshwas ^ftls)lad It Is suspected that 
MahadjI Slndhta was the secret fomentor of the Intrigues. It Is probable that that 
cfaef Intoxicated with hh success In Hindustan for now he had with the help of the 
Britbh, succeeded In making the Emperor of Delhi a prisoner desired to be the dictator 
of the Maratha Empire, by having a creature of hH own as the Peshwa. But happily 
for the Marathas the ever vigilant Nana Fadnavis nipped the conspiracy In the bud. 
Vc would have given the Nana greater credit, had he at the same time removed 
from Maharasthra, or disposed of Ba}I Rao and tJms prevented ail the Intrigues and 
future cbmpllcatlons which ultimately proved the ruin of the Maratha Power In India. 

Sindhla, as guardian of the Mughal Emperor made a demand on the English for 
the tribute they had agreed to pay to the Emperor The English refused to pay It 
Had MahadjI been true to himself and loyal to the Emperor he would have Invaded 
the territories of the British and exacted the lust demand But he tamely submitted to 
the refusal 

The English were now fully determined to reduce the power of Slndhla. Grant Duff 
In his history of the Marathas writes 

Maqjiimon coficelved that the ambWoos nature of Scindhia % policy was very dangerous 
and endeavoured to raise some counterpobe to hU pr o gre ss by exdtlog the Jealousy and rivalry 
already entertained towards him among the other Mahratta Chiefs Moodajee Bhonslay being at 
Poona the Bombay Govemmetrt, by Mr Maepherson's desire, paid him extraordinary attention, 
whldi had the effect of gratifying Moodalec and aiannbsg Sdndhla." 

History of the Marathas Brd edWoo p 403. 

87 
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Since the death of the notorious Mr Mostyn, no English Envoy had been sent 
to the Peshwa's Court It was found necessary to send another British Envoy to create 
confusion and disorder in the Maratha Empire So long internal dissensions had not 
broken out among the members of the Maratha Confederacy It was politically 
expedient for the English that the Marathas should quarrel among themselves and thus 
become weakened. To secure this end, a British Envoy was sent to Puna His name 
was Charles Malet, He was to pursue the line of policy chalked out by 
Mostyn As events subsequent to his arrival at Puna show, he succeeded 
admirably and is entitled to the gratitude of his countrymen The quarrel 
between the clans of Sindhia and Holkar seems to have been fomented by the British 
Envoy at Puna Of course, in a matter like this, none but a man of child-like 
simplicity would expect documentary or legal evidence to prove the point arc 

quite justified to believe that the Holkars were played off against the Sindhias by the 
British, from the fact that the acting Governor-General of India was anxious to raise 
some Maratha Chief as a counterpoise to the dangerous nature of the ambition of 
Mahadji Sindhia. Contemporary records do not disclose any hostile feelings entertained 
by Mahadji Sindhia against Holkar On the other hand, if we arc to believe the 
testimony of Grant Duff, in 1790 Sindhians 

"immediate views were directed to conciliate Holkar and Ali Bahadur, with the hope of obtaining 
their assistance in checking the incursions of the Sikhs j in humbling the Rajpoots, who continued 
in opposition to his authority j and in securing the dependence of Ismael Beg "* 

But Holkar did not care to have friendly relations with Sindhia As stated before, 
he even went to war with Mahadji and when defeated, did not scruple to sack Ujjain 
These dissensions must have been fomented by the English 

Mahadji Sindhia was such an object of jealousy and terror to the British, that even 
Lord Cornwallis would not have anything to do with him \^hcn that Governor- 
General was conspiring to attack Tipu he did not include Mahadji as an ally against 
that Muhammadan Prince Indeed, it is on record that Lord Cornwallis somewhat 
ungraciously declined Sindhia's proffered assistance, since his pox^er and influence were 
always regarded with jealousy It did not take Mahadji long to understand the policy 
of the English Governors-General, He was naturally indignant at the treatment which he 
had been receiving at their hands In a secret letter, dated Fort \^illiam, March 4 , 
1787 , Lord Cornwallis wrote to the Secret Committee 

"From my letter to Captain Kirkpatrick, dated the 1st instant, you will observe that of late he 
has met with some slights and inattentions from India, to which as appearing to him to be an 
intended disrespect to the Government, he thought it improper to submit without some remonstrance" 

It was then too late for Mahadji to understand the true nature of the policy of the 
British towards him. He had, in an evil moment, allowed himself to be embraced by 
them and had now to suffer the consequences of that fatal embrace His English 
biographer, Mr Keene, says that 

he (Madhoji) had twice disclaimed with almost abject apology all intention of demanding from the 


Ibid , p 480 
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Britfah Govcmoient pcymcnl of tribute, w h ich wm indeed due on the twofold ground of comtltntfonal 
range nnd actoal troty-obUgaHon." 

Mahadjl should have attached the tcnitorics then under the rule of the Englbh end 
thus obliged them to pay the tribute But It seems to us that he was prevented from 
so doing for the folfowlng rcasont. As stated before, the Er>gllsh had raised a 
counterpoise to his growing power by playing off Hollcar and the Bhonsles against 
him. Hollar as said before had uniostly and wantonly attached Mahadjl and when 
defeated sacked Uffaln 

Then again Mahadji had committed a great mistake In appointing Europeans to 
raise and discipline his troops The Commander In*Chlcf of his force was a European 
whom V^arren Hastlr>g$ had raised to eminence and thus in other words Dc Boigne was 
the creature of the first Governor General of India. It xeould have been idle to 
expect that Dc Boigne would have ever obeyed Mahadjl and fought his co-rellglonlsts 
if not his compatriots. Even It Is related that that General on the eve of hli departure 
from India, advised die successor of MadbtHI 

"never to quarrd wHh the BritHh snd rather dhband all bb new raodtl men than engage tbem 
in • conflkrt wHh that powa " 

Having such a traitor In his camp bow blnerly Mahad)l must have cursed the day 
when he had played false to the Maratha Confederacy by hugging the British to hb 
breast The words of Nana Fadnavts with the ring of prophecy In them, must have 
come to hb mind and reproached him for hb induct Nana had declared to Mahadji 

'The Englbh mast not obtain a footing ht the Empht If they obtain a footing In the Empire, the 
whole country will be In danger " 

It would seem that Mahadji determined to undo the mbchlcf he had committed If 
there was any one throughout the length and breadth of India who had fully gauged 
the Intentions of the Englbh in India, It was undoubtedly Nana FadnavH. It was 
therefore to Puna that Mahad|t repaired for advice and to try to put his idea into 
execution. There b much truth In the conjecture of Colonel Malleson when he writes 
that MahadfTs going to Fhma was actuated by a desire to "attain what had been the 
"dream of his later years. to form one vast combination against the Englbh " 

But it was too late now to get rid of the poison which had entered the very heart of 
the Maratha Empire. A British envoy had for several years past been busily engaged at 
Puna In the nefarious task of plotting and Intriguing against Sindhia. For such was the 
mbskm with which Charles Malct was sent to Puna by the GovemoT*Genera1 of India. 
One false step taken by Mahadji led to the ruin of the Maratha supremacy In Indla- 
Hb mediation for peace was the greatest mistake he committed In hb life. 

Nana Fadnavls not a perBona grata with the British. The envoy at FHma 
named Charla Malct, wrote 

"As loog as Nana TOnalned sapTow at the Poona Court they (the British) should never dream of 
obtairdng a firm footing in the Mahratta Wngdoou'* 

So in the Maharashtra, there were two tall popples whom it was the Interest of the 
British to destroy Mahadji and Nana were ttow Iwth at Puna where QiaHes Malct 
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had been sent with distinct instructions to rum Smdhia it is a curious fact that Hoikar 
attacked Sindhia's territories and when defeated, sacked Ujjain during the absence of 
Mahad)i in Puna There arc no records existing to prove if Hoikar had been instigated 
to do this by the British. But in the absence of any act of aggression on the part of 
Sindhia, against Hoikar, there should be no surprise if it were the truth that Hoikar had 
been prompted and assisted by the British in attacking Sindhia's dominion 

Mahadji Sindhia died at \/anowdt in the environs of Puna, on the 1 2th February 
1794 Grant Duff attributes the cause of his death to 'a violent fever’, with which he had 
been suddenly seized But the English biographer of Mahnd|i, Mr Keene, on the 
authonty of the Tacikfi- 1 -Mas.afaci, states that Mahadji 

"had been waylaid the evening before by an armed gang employed for the purpose by the Nana— 
who had certainly good reason to wish for his removal " 

The English also 'had certainly good reason to wish for his removal ' If it be true 
that Mahadji met with a violent death, is it not reasonable to suppose that the English, 
espeaally their Envoy at Puna, conspired with Nana against Mahadp and waylaid 
him ?{■ 

> Anyhow, one tall poppy was now gone But the other tall poppy was still there, 
whom It was not so easy to get rid of By the death of Mahadji, Nana Fadnavis 
became more powerful than ever in the Maharashtra If Mahadji was a thorn in the 
side of the British, the Nana was equally so There were only two events which would 
have favoured the cause of the British —either, the Nana's death, imprisonment, or 
disgrace , or a change in the Peshwaship Although the English had been since a very 
long time plotting against Nana Fadnavis, they had not yet succeeded in injuring him 
Moreover, they were greatly alarmed at the increase of Nana's power by the death of 
Sindhia 

Fortunately, for the British, the death of the Peshwa Madho Pao 11 
occurred on October 27 , 1795 , which greatly smoothed the way in their dealings 

* The writer had an occasion to sec the site where Mahadji breathed his last The village of 
W'anowdi is about a couple of miles distant from the Puna Cantonment Tlic mausoleum which 
Daulat Rao Sindhia intended to raise on the spot where Mahadji died had not then (1903) been 
completed The vicissitudes to which the Deccan has been subjected during the last one hundred 
years had stood in the way of finishing a building of great historical importance 

t That Mahadji was regarded with jealousy by the English is borne testimony to by Grant Duff 
He writes — "But although nothing decidedly mimical appears on the part of Scindhia towards the 
British Government, his power and ambition, his march to Poona, and above all, the general opinion 
of the country, led the English tb suspect him j and we accordingly find in their records various 
proofs of watchful jealousy j , , There appeared, — soon after Scindhia's ’arrival in the Deccan, 

in an UfJibar, or native newspaper, from Delhi, a paragraph, which stated that the Emperor had 
written to the Pcishwa and Mahadajee Scindhia, expressing a hope that, by the exertions of the 
wiikcell-i-moolluq and his deputy, he should obtain some tribute from Bengal " (P 504) 

Thus it is evident that Sindhia was no longer in the good graces of the British Even 'Lord 
Cornwallis wished to go to war with him In his letter to Major Palmer, Resident at the Court of 
Sindhia, Lord Cornwallis, writing on August 26, 1789, said —"The particular circumstance of 
Sindhia s having become a principal on the side of the Mahrattas in the late treaty of Peace, and 
the long connection which has now subsisted between him and this Government, has hitherto rendered 
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with the Marathas. It was an event whkh was quite welcome to them since 
It was calculated to create disorder and conhalon In the Maratha Empire for a change 
In the Peshwaship was Inseparably associated with Intrlgocs and party feelings. Thus 
there was a chance of Nana FadnavU not wielding the same paramount power which 
he was exercising at that rnomcnt It Is stated that the Peshwa 

on the roomlni of the Ulh October ddfbcratdy threw himsdf from a terrace In his palace 
fractured two of his Rmbs, oivd was tmteh. wowvdcd by the tube of a foctrtiin on which he fdl 
He furvtved for two day*." (Grant Duff p Sli ) 

There a-c two oblcctions to the acceptance of the theory that the Peshwa committed 
suldde In the manner desatbed above In the first place, there does not appear any 
motive which prompted the Peshwa to commit suWde. Grant Duff writes 

At the Dussera whkh happened otj the 22nd October and was conducted with great splcndoor 
he appeared amortfst his troops and In the evenfns received his chiefs aiwl (be ambassadors at his 
Coort In his acetatoroed coanner bat hb spirit was wounded to desperadon a fixed meiancholy 
seized on hb mhKL" 

This does not appear to have been a sufficient motive for suldde. The Fkshwa 
would not have appeared amongst his troops had he been selied with ^^a fixed 
melancholy'' It b stated that the strictness of hb cousin Bafi Raos confinement by 
Nana Fadnavb was not approved of by him and he xras therefore "overwhelmed with 
anger dbappolntmcnt and grief" It should be remembered that Madho Rao had given 
a caeie blanc6t to the Nana In the management of all state affairs. Moreover It 
does not appear that he had ever remorutrated with the Nana against the confinement 
of his cousin Bail That b no shred of evidence to show that the Nana would 


it cxptdknt to sUdon ■ Resident with hire tbough I imist corifm that It Vs soreewhat problematkai 
wbetber the mcasore b occcssary or advantageous to the Company 

'From the auth ority whkh seems to have been delegated by the Peshwa s Government to All 
Bahadar and Ttinkoiee Holktr to Interfere with Sdndhia Id tht management of the Mahratta iirtcrests 
In Hlndostan /t apfltan fo be more t/hn probable I6<zi be maj moire to ceUmjaiiS t&ai ecene 
allo^etber and eltbee cetam h bit own tenitoHes or repair fo Poona to endatvour to recover any 
credit that be may have lost with the prlfKiptl members of the Peshwa s edmlrristralion. 

'Should be come to eitber determlfiaHon, you are not to accede to any proposition for your 
remaining with both, or with either of the other Mahratta chiefs bet when Sctndhla shall be ready 
to depart you are to take leave of him and to proc e ed with your assistant and escort and salt 
with all coftvenJetrt despatch to Benares." 

From thb letter It b evident that Holkar was lostlgaled by the British to attack Slndhia, and 
from the words haJklied above, rt U abo dear that the-Bdtbh were piottlng against Sindhla» 
otberwbe benr could Lord Comwallb have a ntkl pale d tbe departure of ShtdhlB for Poona ? 

Vhen Slndhla repaired to Pooria, the Brttbh Resident from hb Coort was withdrawn 

Mahadjrs death greatly gladdened the heart of Lord Cornwaffli. Vben that event took place, 
Comwallb was r>ot In India. He wrote to the then Govemor^nenJ of India, Sir John Shore, 
from Drome on Sep te mber 7 ITM 

The death of Sdndhb, of whkh we have received aaounb overiand, will nearty remove every 
polltkal dlfBcutty of your Govemraent and the reettede of your nteasnres wHl Insore In oJi 

the Intereal btofness of the co u ntry ” 

P J2I 
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not have loyally earned out the wish of the Peshva in rclca'inf B.iji Rao had he 

been desired to do so The Nana at this time was not particularly anxious to 
wantonly misuse his power He was quite willmy to retire from M.iratha politics 
He had often and often expressed this desire, but it was the Peshua Madho Rao 
himself who prevailed on him not to do so It is hardly conccnablc that under the 
circumstances he could have been irritated by the Nana's conduct in malin^ the 
confinement of the state intrisuers strict and ripid 

But even supposing that the Peshwa was yO'^ded to commit suicide, was th: 
method which he is said to have deliberately resorted to, calculated to be a painless 
one ? Those who deliberately commit suicide penerally choose painless modes for 
putting an end to their existence The Peshwa could have taken poison, or shot 

himself, or cut his throat, rather than throw himself from a terrace, \xhich might or miglit 
not have resulted in death It, therefore, appears to us that this story regardina the 
deliberate suicide of the Peshwa, was a fabrication to poison the minds of the people 
against the Nana The Peshwa's fall from the terrace was either accidental or perhaps 
he was thrown down by some one of his enemies '^hat wonder if some one of 
the emissaries in the employ of the British Resident at the Court of the Peshwa 
accomplished this vile act in order to create confusion and disorder in Maharashtra ? 
in the time of Mr Mostyn we know how the reigning Peshwa was assassinated so 
that the Peshwa's sceptre might pass into the hands of that wicked man Raghoba 

In the time of Mr Mnlet it is quite possible that the' son of the asscssinated Peshwa 
fared no better than his father at the hands of some villain, in order to make room 
for the Wicked Raghoba's degenerate son From the hour of his birth the English were 
opposed to Madho Naram Rao, because he stood in the wmy of Raghoba becoming 

the Peshwa The wicked Raghoba from interested motives disputed the authenticity of 

the birth of this posthumous son of his nephew, vt'hom he had contrived to assassinate 
He was supported in this dispute by the Bombay Government, xx'ho vc'cre no doubt 

interested m giving every assistance they could to tins wretched man, not out of any 
love for him, but for the sake of 'fomenting domestic dissensions ' 

Thus the Peshwa Madho Naram Rao was a marked man with the English and his 

death gave great satisfaction to them Notvc'ithstanding the death of Raghoba, the 
British did not give up all hopes of some day bringing the Marathas vt'ithin their 
pythonic embrace But the unfortunate death of the young Pcshsx'a xx'as fatal to their 
national independence. By his death, the xx'rctchcd Raghoba's degenerate son Baji 
ao became the Peshwa. He was the last of the Peshwas and with his ascending 
tie throne of the Peshwas departed the glory of the Marathas Nana Fadnavis, who 
a so long steered the bark of the state, found himself quite helpless against the 
conspiracies against him ^ith that rare foresight which entitles the Nana to rank as 
a rea statesman, he predicted the troubles which would befall the Maratha nation by 

t e elevation of Baji Rao to the Peshwaship To Tukaji Holkar, who was then in 
Puna, the Nana 

^ described the enmity, which from the first dawning of reason had been instilled into Ba)cc Rao 
y IS mother, against the whole of those officers who had now any experience in the affairs of 
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the state I he shoircd the to be appr eh ended from the connection bct«reen hts femllY 

the Enslbh, dwdt upon the happy stati of pfospertty and onion whtdi then pfevaHed In the Mahratta 
empire, and enlareed cm the Increatinfl beit eflU to be expected If the existing coorse of pwUcy ^rre 
carehilly preserved. 

*1n these se ntiment s Holkar co n oin ed and the dhposition of the other chiefs bdng sounded 
Nana ventmed to djscJose Ms plan by sogsesHng that yeasoda Bye, the widow of the deceased 
prince, who had not yet attained the age of wonaobood should adopt a son In whose name he 
proposed to conduct the Government as heretofore.*' 

It wtyjld have been a fortunate thlrvfl for the Maratha Empire had the Nana succeeded 
In ht* Intended plan There aras nolhlrtg preporterotn or unusual In the plan sueijcsted 
by the Nana. It would have been In conformity with the usajes of the Hindu Law 
But unfortunately for the Marathas he was not successful It Is suspected that his 
failure was due to his prematurely disclosing the plan to the British Resident at Fhifia. 
Grant Duff from whose work the above extracts are made writes * — 

"In Jw precttHog November (I7W) Mr Mrfet tf»e resident on the part of the British Government 
had made a formal appBckticn to the minister for (he perpose of asccrtalalng on what footing 
the Mahratta Goverruaent was to be conducted Nana Furrravtts replied that the widow of tbc 
late PcIshwB was to be considered head of the empire imtil the great offkcTS of the nation had 
deliberated apoo the toocesslofl when the resolt shoald be commonlcated He now (Jannary 1790) 
ther ef or e InHfanated their resolotloa that the wi d ow sboedd adopt a sen to which rw objection 
on the part of Mr Malet cotdd be offered and nothing was now appaimtiv wanting exce;?t the 
selection of a chfU and the performance of the ccicinoay But Ba)et Rao who bad obtaloed 

hrformatioQ of the whole proceedhjg, by whWi he was thus unjostiy to be deprived of his 

right gave a fu r th er specimen of his talent for lRtffguc''t 

The question naturally arises how did Bap Rao obtain Information of the whole 
proceeding ? Of course Grant Duff does not xrrite so but from the context c»f the 
above extract, docs rKrt there appear reason for suspecting that Malet informed "Bajl 
Rao of the whole proceeding by which he was thus unjustly be deprived pf his 
right Z 

Hana failed In Hs plan. BaP Rao Intrigued and he succeeded It Is to be suspected 
that the Englbh represented by Mr Malet at Puna Intrigued with Bap Rao e^n^t 
Nana Fadnavb Anyhow the son of the wretched Raghoba succeeded after all He 
became now the Peshwsu The stars of Nana Fadnavti ceased to be In the ascendant 

All arc agreed on the point that Bap Rao was rKrt the man who under an elective 
system of government would have secured the largest number of votes for the 

responsible poshkm which be attained No sooner had he ascended the throne than 

he commenced Intriguing against the Nana. The Nana had made himself obnoxkms to his 
father and other members of his family In Bap Rao the father was portrayed In 
the son- The animosity which Raghoba cherished against Nana Fadnavls BajI Rao 
tried to give effect to Of course. Bap Rao bore personal grudge also against Narwu 
Vhen the nature of the conspiracy that had been formed against him came to the 
knowledge of Nana Eadnavls he had to nm away for hb life and spend some years 


It^d, p. 521 
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in captivity Vhat a reward for the splendid services winch the Nana had rendered 
to the Maratha Empire I 

Baji Rao was now a veritable despot in the Maratha Empire His government lacked 
wisdom and moderation But this very defect in the Peshwa's government was 
favorable to the cause of the British How these defects favored them will be under- 
stood by those who follow the course of events subsequent to the ascension of Baji 
Rao on the Peshwa'^s masnad 

After the battle of Kardia, the Nizam, perceiving the perfidious nature of his British 
ally, demanded the withdrawal of the two Company's battalions from his dominion and 
began to encourage the French officers under M Raymond to discipline and tram Sepoy 
corps A considerable part of Raymond's corps was sent to the Nizam's frontier to 
occupy the districts of Kurpah and Kummam This so greatly alarmed the Governor- 
General, that in his Fdinute of I5th June, 1795, he wrote 

"This last measure has a suspicious, not to say criminal appearance and although we may 
acquit the Nizam of any hostile designs against the Company, I can entertain little doubt of the 
disposition of M Raymond and the officers of his corps to co-operate with the French upon the 
Northern Circars Such an attempt may not be probable , but as it would, if carried into execution, 
be attended with very serious consequences to the British possessions m India, the strongest represen- 
tations ought to be made, to induce the Nizam to recall the detachment of M Raymond " 

Sir John Shore addressed a letter to the Nizam also to the above purport He also 
instructed the resident at Hydarabad to represent to the Nizam, that if the French corps 
were not withdrawn from his frontier, the Governor-General would also order a body 
of troops towards the frontier 

Lord Hobart, the Governor of Madras, is also alleged to have discovered that 
M Raymond was in communication with the French prisoners of war at Pondicherry', 
who were preparing to escape from their place of confinement and join M Raymond 
He made their imprisonment more strict, thus preventing their escape, if they had any 
intention to do so 

The representations of the Goveinor-Gcncral and the British Resident at Hydarabad 
fell flat on the Nizam, who appeared to be determined to brave the displeasure of the 
Governor-General This incident 

"sufficiently proved that the influence which had been established at the court of 
Hyderabad by Lord Cornwallis was entirely lostj and that the English not only could place 
lo dependence upon the aid of the Nizam, but had reasons to apprehend that his resources 
might be early directed against the Company's possessions, cither from the prevailing power 
of the French faction, from the complete subjection of his country' to the Mahrattas, or 
from throwing himself, to escape that Mahratta subjection, into the hands of Tippoo Sultan, the 
irreconcilable enemy of the English,"* 

It was very fortunate for the English that at this juncture, the Nizam's son. Ah Jah, 
raised the standard of rebellion against his father and fled from Hydarabad on the 2Sth 
June 1795 There can be very little doubt that he was prompted to take this step by 
the intriguing British Resident at Hydarabad Ivl Raymond's corps had to be withdrawn 

Macfarlane's Our Indian Empire Vol II, p 26 
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from the Nizams frontier and employed against his rebellious son who was very easily 
defeated and captured and soon after died 

The cowardly Nizam wn5 alarmed by the rebellion of his son and oslxd for the 
return of the two battalions which he had shortly before dismissed The English saw 
their opportunity and made the Nizam accept all the measures proposed by them, os a 
condition preliminary to the return of the two Company $ battalions 

To coimtcract (he French Inftoenee at Hyd«rihad John Shore enceura^ ■ set ol Englbh 
adventurers to co to HytUnhad arvd offer their servlets to the Nlara These adventurers were 
received at that court and were countenanced by the EasIHh resident but none of them possessed 
dthcr the professional sHU or the pofHlol ardour of M Raymond and (he corps they attempted to 
dbdpUfie rem ain ed but as an a i Awa t d s^uad com pa red wHh the bottallom the Frertchman had 
trained.'^ 

The cowardly Nizam never gave any more trouble to the English but bec a me a 
suppliant and useful tool In thdr hands In rahtng them to power and exurying out thdr 
nefarious schemes in depriving Indians of their Independence and earthly possessions 
The affairs of arrother Muhammadan State In Southern India attracted a great deal 
of attention of the GovcrT>or-Gencral In a previous chapter (Xll) It has been stated 
that the Nawab of the Carrutic, or as he was more commonly called the Nawab of 
Arcot, named Muhammad All succeeded In vanquishing Kis opponent by the help he 
reodved from the English and for which services he assigned to them territory yielding 
four and a half lobhs of pagodas. The English were thus enabled to obtain their polith 
cal footing In India. This Muhammad All was greatly praised by the English because 
he showered gold artd silver on them lavishly 

Vrotc a well4mown GirUtian historian who was personally acquainted with this 
Muhammadan Prince, that 

is possessed of ambHIcm, wHhoot any of tbosc vices which too freqoentiy sHeod that passion i 
aod bis pofky b Kver envorthy of (be Rugnonlralty of a vhtsous Pilsce. A great man says 
Mahommed All inay cooceal bb seothnents but never ought to deceive. It was my fortune to pl^ 
the way of reetHode before me In my youth and I never deviated Into the paths of deception. I 
met the British with that openne ss whkh they love » and H b my honour as well as security to be 
the ally of a nation composed of princes. Thb was hh declaration at the corvdnslon of the late 
war when he wns pot in peaceable possession of the Carnatic i and these were hb sentiments when, 
at the head of hb father's army he reeded the offers of France and saved the very bdng of (he 
Company by rablng the siege of Fort St Davld.''t 

It b not known bow much gold and silver Dow received from Muhammad A!i for 
penning the above panegyric on him. But the Governor of Madras Sir Thomas 
Pumbold received very costly presents and several lakhs of rupees from the Nawab 
and therefore it was not unnatural for him to write In January 1780 as follows 
regarding the advantages which the English derived from his friendship 

"It b unquestlofiaWy to thb InfluoKe that we are Indebted for a great pert of oar prosperity for 
oor success against the French In India in the last yftt and for the dccUIvc stroke made against them 
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so early in the present war, to which, as affairs have since turned ou^r we owe perhaps our presertt 
existence in the East" 

In a previous Chapter (XII) an extract has been given from Sir Charles Lawson's 
Memories of Madras, that Lord Macartney was invited by the Nawab to Arcot and 
offered a present of £30,000 and handsome money presents to the officers of his suite 
Mr Keene, who narrated the above incident in the House of Commons on April 16, 
1806, also stated that the Nawab told Macartney that it was quite a customary present 
to every Governor and had never before been refused 

Muhammad Ah died on the 1 3th of October, 1795, in the 79th year of his age, 
with a debt which was simply astounding The subject of his enormous debts was not 
unknown in England and came several times under parliamentary discussion * 

But the ministry did nothing to relieve the Nawab of his heavy load of debts The 
reasons for this have been very fully stated by Mill in his History,t to which no note 

of dissent has been appended by the editor of his work. Professor H H \^iIson 

Even the "Historian of the East India Company" is compelled ta write 

The claims of the alleged creditors of the Nabob of Arcot were surrounded by circumstances of 
the highest degree of suspicion If ever there were claims which called for minute and searching 
inquiry such were these The course taken by the ministry upon this question tended to cast great 
discredit upon them, and afford to the opposition favourable ground of attack On the 28th of 
February, 1785, Mr Fox called the attention of the House of Commons to the subject, and moved 
for the papers connected with the inquiry The motion was lost, as were two similar motions in 
the House of Lords } but opportunity was taken to impugn the motives of the ministry, and to 
adduce plausible reasons for believing that the decision was attributable to parliamentary influence 

It will be recollected that a person named Paul Benfleld was one of the chief creditors of the Nabob 

of Arcot, and that he represented several other creditors Much jugglery had been subsequently 
practised, and the name of Benfleld had disappeared from the list of creditors, and been restored to 
it, as circumstances suited At length Benfleld bad procured himself to be elected to Parliament, 
together (according to Burke) with seven other persons, of like principles and vices with himself He 
soon afterwards departed for Madras, leaving as his representative Mr Richard Atkinson, a gentle- 
man whom the ministry delighted to honour, on the ground, it was alleged and believed, of the 
pains which he had taken to promote the return of members of Parliament favourable to their 
interests The defence of the ministers was weak, but their majority was large. The papers were refused, 
partly on the ground that the public interests might suffer from giving them publicity It is not easy 
to suppose that the ministers were influenced by this fear, for a book-seller had obtained a copy of 
the papers, and published them "§ 

At page 44 of the Introduction to this work, '^ilham Howitt has been quoted, who 
wrote : 

"V^hat then is this system of torture by which the possessions of the Indian princes have been 
Wrung from them ? It is this — the skilful application of the process by which cunning men create 
debtors, and then force them at once to submit to their most exorbitant demands " 

Muhammad Ah died, bequeathing the legacy of enormous debts to his son, 
Omdut-uI-Omrah', who succeeded to the masnad of the Carnatic on the 1 6th October, 


* See Macfarlane, I, p 226 
t Vol V, pp 17-31 
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1795 In the time of Lord ComMoIlb a treaty was entered Into with Muhammad All 
vhich vetted the sole military power In the Company But this treaty was not cotui 
dered good enough by Lord Hobart, the Governor of Madras who on the accession of 
Omdut-ul-Omrah tried to Impose upon him a new treaty by which he would cede to 
the Company the districts mortgaged for the pa^mrent of the pecuniary Instalments and 
also some of the forts In the Carnatic i and yield the right of sovereignty ova 
the Polygars. 

The new Nawab did not accede to any of the demands of the Madras Governor 
and although the Governor General arrd his Council xrrotc to Lord Hobart on the 28th 
of October 1795 to endeavour to obtain the consent of the Nawab to the cession 
of all *hl$ territories yet they did not approve of Lord Hobart s action and so for the 
present at least r>o portion of the Camatk was annexed to the Company s Government 

It was not only the affairs of Southern India narrated above which errgaged the 
attention of Shore durirrg the term of hh office as Governor Ge n e ral of India but those 
of Oudh and Roldlkhand also gave him a good deal of trouble. The Rohilb Chief Fyaiulla 
Khan, died in 1794 ar>d the question of his successor had to be settled. Gholam 
Muhammad after hilling hb eldest brother All Khan the heir presumptive to hb father 
Fyaiulla Khan usurped the rehu of government In RohilhKand. ^^Hren thb came to the 
knowledge of Shore H was hb Intention 

wrest the courrtry entirely from the ftmOy of Fyxoolah IQ«m, notwithtUwxJlng the rights of the 
sou of N Uh ommed Alt guaranteed by the Brhbh Govwn m en U and notwithstanding the rights of the 
people of the country happy under the frugal government of the Rohilla dtlef menaced with mbey tnd 
ruin under the ooctloes of the Vbkr to which, with a full )a>owied9e of the Cbtamstancca, the 
British ruler was about to oondotra then. The rapidity of Sh Robert Abercromby anticipated 
the arrhal of tiie Irtstructkms which were forwarded to this effect. A battle was fought at Bitowrah, 
in which after uiaklr>g a partial Impression upon the British line, the RohlTIas were defeated. 
Negotiation followed, and an arrangement was made. The treasures of the late Prince, Fyzoobh 
were given up to the \^er And a {aghlr of ten laa of revenue, under the expi c ss guaiaotce of 
the EngQsh Government, was granted to Ahmed All, tbe son of Mohammad AIL"* 

The martrtcr In which Shore dealt with Oudh was as atrodous as If rxH more than, 
that of Varren Hastirtgs with that State, and for which he deserved Impeachment He 
wrote 

''The Government of Oude, both In the opbdom of the natives as wdl as octemally [j 
considered a dependency upon the EngfUh, v6aiere r its eeiations under treaties may be, Sdndlah 
refers the Investiture of Vizier All by hb majesty the Moghul to the GovCTnoT»General, axxl there 
arc muy re sp e cta ble bmlTks In Loda>ow who Ihm under the protection of the British Influence. 
In the estimate of the natives of India, the Kingdom of Oude Is held as a gift from tbe Company 
to Sajab ul Dowlab and as a dependent chief" 

Actirtg on that presumption he was not ashamed to violate the treaty of hb prede 
cessof Lord Cornwallis with Oudh. Major Bird, Assistant Resident at Lodoiow wrote 
In hlf wdl known work on ‘‘Dacoitee In Exedsb i or the spoliation of Oudh, by the 
East India Compuny C 

"Tbe boons of Lord Corawallb were conferre d , however only to be w i th dra stm after Hj 
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departure, by other hands j but the respite of the devoted province lasted for Ins time A commercial 
treaty was concluded in I78S between the Company and the Wuzier, in a fair and libera! spirit The 
subsidy of fifty lakhs under these conditions, as Lord Cornwallis admitted previous to his quitting 
India, and while admonishing the Wuricr, was paid with regularity Oude was aga in properous, 
happy, and solvent But the engagement that no further demands should be made, entered into 
by Lord Cornwallis with all solemnity, was respected no longer than he himself remained in India 
The succeeding Governor-General, Sir John Shore, required 'the wretched Vizier' to add to his 
former subsidy the expense of one European and one native regiment of Cavalry, provided the 
annual amount should not exceed five and a half lakhs of rupees Thus the engagement of Lord Corn- 
wallis was shamefully violated Again the scale of charges and exactions which the Wuziar must have 
regarded as finally fixed, began to mount, and gathering courage from his sense of injustice, he 
boldly refused to pay one cowry more Vain courage I Vain confidence in an incontestable promise 
and declared guarantee 1 The unsophisticated Wuzicr had yet to learn to what lengths "sincere 
friendship and firm union" would encourage his disinterested allies The British authorities supccting, 
it IS said. Maharajah Jhaoo Lall, his minister, to be the cause of his refusal seized upon that 
gentleman, and, in despite of all the remonstrances of the Wuzier, detained him, although guiltless of 
any crime, as a State prisoner in their own territory » and then, to compel the Wuzicr to grant 
the additional subsidy. Sir John Shore, in March, 1797, proceeded to Lucknow, and by means of 
threats, artifices, (?c., forced him to make the addendum they required Thus, an additional body of 
troops, consisting of two regiments of cavalry, was quartered upon the Kingdom of Oude at 
an additional charge of five lakhs and fifty thousand rupees annually , and another result was 
attained, which was probably neither desired nor deprecated — Asoph-ood-Dowlah took his 
treatment so much to heart, that he fell ill and refused medicine, exclaiming, "There is no cure for 
a broken heart"; and so, a few months subsequently, died, and left the Company, as their custom 
was, to improve the incident of a fresh succession '* Pp 32-34 

Shore possessed the reputation of being a pious Christian. So the death of the 
non-Chnstian ruler of Oudh which he was instrumental in effecting gladdened his heart, 
for this proved beneficial to the Company of merchant "adventurers " of his creed As 
a follower and friend of \/arren Hastings, he followed in his footsteps, and Burke was 
right in his objection to the appointment of Shore as Governor-General of India, for 
that orator apprehended that the latter would prove no better than the Governor- 
General whom he had impeached. 

Vazir Ah, a natural son of Asaph-ud-Dowlah, suceeded to the mansad of 
Oudh and this was formally acknowledged by the Governor-General If the 
succession was not valid. Shore should have made inquiries about it before 
approving of it It was not difficult for him to do so, since there was 

"a resident at the court of Lucknow whose duty it was to watch and to report to the government 
which he represented everything of the slightest public importance, the general disbelief of the claim 
of the recognised son of the sovereign to the inheritance for which he was destined should have been 
either unknown or disregarded by the British Government"* 

But shortly afterwards. Shore discovered (?) that Sadat Ah was more eligible to the 
throne of Oude than Vazir Ah Sadat Ali was a brother of the last ruler and was 
living as a pensioner at Benares He was at first not considered eligible 

Tor, during the Cheyte Sing insurrection at Benares, and the general revolt which followed it, the 
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rtbttj wtre heard to dedore that they were acHn^ tinder the ordm of the Besana of Cheyte Sfatft, 
and of Saadat 

"Sir John" proceetb the »ame writer "opined for Saadat AH but be had not yet made up hh 
mtfid, or he bad ivot yet ajcertalned what prke Saadut AH would pay to Jthe Company for hh 
devatfon to the tnasnad Varren Hasthgi had been acewed of hoUJng an auction at Locknow > 
bet Sir John i>ow figured more In the light of an oo c t looea In that city^t 

Ma{or Bird write* 

•Sering that a bet t er bargain could be roadewfth a brother of the deceraed Vuzkr Sir John Short 
repaired to Benares, and proposed to the latter who was named Saadat AIHe, to dethrone VlricrAIUe 
offding the sopport of the Company on the IntcQlglbtc »nditlon that the subsidy ibooJd be largdy 
bsertased, and that thdrsupport should bepatd lor otherwHe In mooeyand kind. To thh stipulation boW 
and bare faced the aspirant to the princedom chcerfdly consented, and, after a preHmlnary process at 
Lucknow t er med In the 'Parnamentary Return of Treatk*' 'full InvesUgalloa and purporting to be 
an Inquiry Into the ipurioosncts of Vlrier Allies birth that prince was deposed, and Saa dat Alflc 
was pfodafaned In hh stead, at Lacknow on the 21st January ITPS." 

Then, on the 2l5t February 1798 a treaty of seventeen artldcs In Its prindpa! 
stipulatlorrt absolutely stinidng of rupee* was signed In pursuance of the previous under 
standing between Sadat All and Shore. 

The Vada h to pay up arrears. The VutJet U reqaJred to give up the fort of Allahabad, 
and to pay eight lakhs of rupees to put It In repair for the presentees. The Verier b to pay three 
lakhs for repairing fort Putty Gohr The Verier Is to pay expenio of trrovlng troops the nomber of 
lalrhs bebg as yet hidefinltc. The Voikr h to pay the Company twelve lafch* In comUeratlon of 
thdr er p ouKS In establishing hh right The Vozler Is to pay a pension of or»e lakh and a half to 
hh deposed rival Aod Ustiy by artlde 2, the annual subsidy paid by the Verier and whkh 
amounted to something over fifty six lakhs. Is now raised to seventy six lakhs. Id aft, a tninion 
sterling and the fort of Allriabad a« obtained In a single year by the East India Company half of h 
In violation of the engagements of Lord Comwallb and In virtue of the union now growing firmer 
be t w een themselves and the vldicn In theft colU. AH Eoropeans, ctcepf fl5ff terTonit of t6e 

Company were, wfthout airy dhdrKtkm whatsoever to be bonbhed from His Excellency s coentry 
OTtt object of iKh tthttrixy measure oWously being, ri\at the exactions ard other acts of latiB^ce 
of which the local government and their officer* were at tbh rirue guilty might not get wind and 
by reaching the ears of the Brfthh public, come, like the atrodtles of Hastings, under the 
cognizance of Parliament" (DocoZ/ee In Excetrft Priv AUaftabad reprint 96-99) 

Regardirtg this Treaty Sir Henry Lawrence wrote In the Calcutta Review for 
January 1845 

"Vhat win perhaps rmwt strike the English reader of Sir John Shore s treaty U, the entire omission 
of the slightest provision for the good gove m m ea t of Oudh The people seemed as h were sold 
to the highest bidder Vlrier AH was young, dlssolotc, and needy , Saadat AH was middle-aged | 
known to be prudent and believed to be rich Befog of penurious habit* he had, even on hb 
petty aHowaoca as a younger son, amassed several lakhs of rupees i and. In short a more promlslog 
sponge to squeeze, than hb nephew From the general tew of Sir John Shores Rfe, we befleve 
that hb heart was In the right place, though thb hb last diplomatic transaction, might If taken alone' 
lead os to a dKFerent condoslon. Vberew Ms heart was hb head at least must have been wool 
gathering. He set a bad precedent He made the avunad of Oudh a mere transferable property 
In the hands of the British Goveroor and be left the people of Oudh at the mercy of a shackled and 
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guaranteed ruler This may have been liberality, but it was a liberality of a very spurious sort 
Much as we admire Lord Teignmouth's domestic character, we are obliged entirely to condemn the 
whole tenor of Oudh negotiations Historians have hitherto let him down slightly, but his Lordship 
may be judged by the same standard as other public officers j by the right or by the wrong that 
he committed, and not by his supposed motives, or his private character " 

It was during the tenure of office of Sir John Shore that in 1795 the settlements 
of the Dutch in India were taken from them , Cochin after a great resistance The 
Dutch were depnved of their possessions in Asia, such as Ceylon, Ivlalacca, Banda 
and Amboyna, The French settlement of Mauritius and the rich Spanish possessions of 
Manilla were made parts of the British empire mostly at the expense of India 

It IS true that Shore did not levy war on any Indian ruler But it was due to the 
finances of the country being low, that he was prevented from doing so 

Shore was created an Insh peer on the 24th October, 1797, by the little of Baron 
Teignmouth He resigned the government of India and sailed for England in March, 1798 
Notwithstanding his reputation of being a man of "Christian principles" he emulated 
\/arren Hastings in his administration of India, for he had received his training in the 
school of that first Christian Governor-General of India. 



Chapter 

THE MARQUESS VEUESLEJ^S ADMINISTRATION (I79<M80? AD) 

Hts appointment as GOVEONOP-CENERAl OF INDIA 

The hJrtory of the Brilhh In India cmcfcd on a nc«’ ita^e when the Earl of Momlnp- 
ton afterrard* better known 05 the Marqueii Vdletley m'at sent oat M Govemor 
G eneral of India. He coloured red the map of a lar^c part of India, and to ochlc%*e 
this he dtd rtot scruple to adopt means the natare of which he never stooped to 
question. 

Before describing the Indian career of the Marquess Vdlcslfv and the way In 
which he brought about the extinction of the indcpCT>dcncc of the djITcrent States of 
India, It will be neccsiar^ to refer to his nativity and private life. This Marquess was 
a native of Ireland and was bom on June 20 1760 His fall name was Richard Gsllcy 
Vetlesley In those da>’s when Irdarvd possessed a separate Parliament of her own he 
was Q member of that Parliament and was known to be o great admirer and friend 
of the Irish patriot Grattan, ’^en he came ox-cr to England he entered the English 
House of Commons In 1784 and It b said that 'Tris earlier political attachments were 
all of a Liberal complexion i but with the progress of the French Revolution hb 
division from the 'Fodtes" became marked. He was an enemy to Parliamentary Reform. 

His opinions were biassed by hb fears of the Revolution." 

Of his private life; H b only necessary to remark, that he did r>ot particularly respect 
the seventh commondment, for "early In life he had formed a connexion with n 
brilliant French woman whom be ofterrards made his wife. Their children were r>ot 
legitimate." 

If we remember these facts, namely that he was a native of lrelar>d and that he was 
of loose morals and that he kept a French woman as hb corrcublnc; and although he 
made her hb wife, she did rrot care much for hhn, for she did not accompany him 
to lr>dla, and separated If rwt legally divorced from him, on his return from India, we 
shall be able to understand the policy which moved him to adopt the measures well 
known to all students of Irsdlan history The keynote of all his lr>dlan measures Is 
to be fotmd In his Intense hatred of the French. In nil that he did In subverting the 
Indepertdcnce of the different States of Irtdia, he had the Frenchman in hb brain.* It b 
probable that he would r>ot have suffered so much from Francophobla, had he not 


The following octract* from his Private and Seart" lett ers to hb EweJleocy Sir Alfred Clarke 
Coraroaoder In Chief In India, from Fort St, George, 4th May I7W will show hb Francophobla t— 
'The namber of French establbhed at Calcntta and In the provinces, b r>ow a most alarmlf»g evil t 
I meat request you win Immediately Institute a most active Inquiry Into the stotc of thdr nombeTS 
and conduct i and that you will aertd to Europe, wHhoat hesitation, evoy man who can not give 
you a satisfactory account of hb principles and connec ti ons. At Calcutta there ore not less than one 
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been attached to a French woman who did not respond to his love Fo'. on no odicr 
ground could his hatred of tlic French be satisfactorily accounted for Had he been a 
patriot, that is to say, had he loved his native country of Ireland, he votild not have 
hated the French so bitterly as he did tvery Irishman, if true to hir.i'clf, and if he 
possesses any self-respect, ought to be grateful to the French for that a* the nation 
which tried its utmost to help the Irish m their troubles and mlfering 

'Wellesley knew something of Indian affairs, for he v as appointed a member of the 
Board of Control in 179^ He had also read Indian hi'tory, and it also appenf tint 
as far back as 1786, he took interest in Indian question", for he vtro'e fro n Dri?h'on to 
Grenville, July 30th 1786, telling him that he was reading Ormc, and nsline fo- 'some 
general account of the European Settlements in the East Indies' From I79T till he "ailed 
out for India, that is during a space of four years, he studied Indian affair" very closely 
Revd Mr Hutton in his biographical sketch of the Marquess \'/cIleslcy. published n the 
Rulers of India series, writes that "he ('Wellesley) had the advanta-’c of an intimate 
acquaintance with Lord Cornwallis, whose Indian administration had been the most 
successful portion of Ins chequered career' Most successful, because Cornvvallis showed, 
if not paved, the wmy to establishing the supremacy of England in India It may be 
that Cornwallis tutored 'Wellesley to pursue those measures which brought about the 
subversion of the independence of the difTcrcni States and principalities of India \v"dlcslcy' 
only followed in the footsteps of Cornwallis m extending the influence of the British 
over the natives of India 

The Governor of Madras, Lord Hobart, who had been promised the Governor- 
Generalship of India, was disappointed when he learnt that the Home Government were 
not inclined to bestow that high distinction on him The true reason for this slight 
shown to him appears to be that he did not help Sir John Shore in the absorption of 
the State of the Carnatic. The measures of reform which he proposed, did not please 
the government of Sir John Shore, and the Court of Directors So it wax found 
necessary to search for some one else to fill the high post of Govcrnor-Gcncrni of India 
At that time, Mr Pitt w'as at the head of the Ministry It is a well-known fact that 
Mr Pitt was no Little Englander" He wished to extend the influence of England 
beyond the seas The creation of Greater Britain ow cs its impulse to Pitt Ireland had 
a Parliament of its owm, and used to manage its ow n affairs lc>cally This did not 
please the Ministry of which Pitt was the leader He wanted to bring about an union 
of Ireland with England Mr Stead has proved from historical documents, that the 
British Government provoked the Irish rebellion of 1798 in order to bring about the 
Union He writes 

hundred and fifty French, all, I believe, dangerous subjects They abound in Chittneonp, where not 
a Frenchman should be left on any account It w'ould also be desirable to send to Europe ns many 
as possible of the inhabitants of Chnndernagorc In the name of the French, I mean to include all 
foreign Europeans connected wath France At Chinsurah there arc ninny most inalcv'olcnt persons 
who ought to be sent to Europe In the interior of our provinces every' Frenchman indiscriminately' 
ought to be taken up and sent to Calcutta, and from thence, if a suspicious character, to Europe 
It appears to me that you cannot give too serious an attention to this point v ' 
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derf 

^(iertiJniy If H had riot been for the rrf>enion, whkh was, M we have seen the hamJhrork of 
the Govennnent, there would have been no chance of awytnfl the Union 

On thd retirement of ^r John Shdre, Pitts choice naturally fell on Cornwallis, For 
the second time he was offered the Governor Generalship of India. Pitt loiew that 
Cornwallis would cany on his policy of acquiring tcrrltorfes In India for Englandi 
Cornwallis accepted the offer and was about to sail out for India- But the hell which 
Pitt had let loose In Ireland required the strong hand of a tried soldier and odmlnistratof 
to manage. Cornwallis was Just the man to fit the situation So Pitt found that 
Cornwallis could be better employed nearer home to effect the Union of Ireland with 
Great Britain. Consequently Corrtwallb was made the Vietroy of Irtland and he pleased 
Pitt ImmcTTSely by his success In effecting the Untoa 

Lord Mornington had been previously offered the Governorship of Madras, But noW 
when Cornwallis was appointed Vi cero y of Ireland Pitt could not choose a more 
proper tool to cany out Ms designs In India than Lord Momington.* Accordingly he 
was nominated Governor-General of India. Pevd Mr Hutton writes • — 

After • wee k ct Hotwood wfth Pftt, spent fn enxloiu dbomlom of the needs and prospec ts of 
oar Indian potsesslorts, Morrriagton was deftnitefy eppofnted Governor Gcoeml of India. 

It Is conjectured by some that during this time, Pitl Instructed Lord Momington to 

found an empire In India to compensate for the loss of America. This appears quite 

reasonable, when we rcmembcf that Pitt was no ''little Eryglandcr" that he provoiccd 
the Irish to revolt. In order to bring about the Union and that he supported Lord 
Momington In all Ms Indian measares-f 

So the Earl of Momington, after receiving Ms Instructions from Pitt, left England on 
7th November 1797 His brother Arthur the future Duke of V'eUington had already 
preceded Mm to India. He brought out his youngest brother Henry as Ms polltfcal 
se c r eta ry Thus a cabal of three brothers was formed In India, with the object of 

carrying out the InitrxicBons of Mr Pllt as to the founding of an empire for England In 

Iq Hi mooograph on Pitt, pubttthed In the 'Twelve EngJhh Statotnci" Safes Lord Rosebery 
has devoted a diapta to *Pitt and Vellcjley " He writes that Pitt s 

“frkndiHps were few but they were dose and even tendc to a mnariaHe de gree . Of VfTbe 
force and Hm ft was said that they were Hke brothos. A sesredy less affectionate thoogfa a lata 
Htfmaey was that wfth Lord Momington, afterwards Lord Vellesfey the great Vfeooy (si^ whose 
brilQant rule b India e o n f erre d sad) renown on bboscir though ft afterwards disabled him to a great 
e rtent for the roegfa and tamble of English party strife." (P 201) 

In that Cbapta Lord Rosebery has published some letter* of Pftt to VeOesley regarding wHch In 
a footnote, be writes: 

'Tboc fetters, wHdi arc In some respects the most Intct e st ln g that we have of Pftt s, have been 
made available for this little book by the geoero u s Idodocss of Mr Alfred Montgomery" 

t Mr phi's Act of I7S4 In which ft was stated that the East Irxfla Co mpa ny did not desire to 
make conquests or add to thdr tcrrftorfes was nierefy a blind to hill saspldons. It was daring Mr 
Pftt s rrjizjtf that Comwallb attacked TIpu withoot provocation. It was be wljo Indoctd Cornwallis 
to ac ce pt the Governor Generalship of India for the second time In toccesslon to Sh John Shore. 
Vben be could not spare ComwaDb, became the Irbh affairs deananded his presence In that cotmtry 
be appointed Lord Momington to the high ofBce of the Governor-General of India, but not tUf he 
had kept him as hb guest for a week, daring which time be Instructed hhn about Indian a&Irs. 

39 
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India Singularly cnougli, his wife did not accompany him it has been already 
mentioned above, that she was a French woman and had been in Ins keep before she 
was legally married to him. The children whom she gave birth to were all illegitimate 
It is probable that had she not been on bad terms with him, he would not have been 
so much a victim to Franko-phobia, the symptoms of which he so markedly exhibited in 
India. Her presence in India would have, in all likelihood, averted many a war and 
bloody contest 

At the period of Lord Mornington's departure from England, India was in a state of 
profound peace 5 and the noble lord made others believe that he would do nothing to 
disturb that profound peace But he was thus acting the part of a cosummate hypocrite t 
he was thus trying to lull others into a false confidence regarding his pacific intentions 
io enable him to carry out his designs without let or hindrance 

That his intentions were anything but pacific will be evident to all from the extracts 
given below Those historians who consider the Irish Governor-General as a man who 
was obliged to levy war on the several independent states of India, arc either ignorant of 
Lord Mornington's views or else deliberately misrepresent facts This Irish Lord was the 
aggressor in all the wars with the pnnccs of India He did not conceal his sentiments 
when he wrote to Lady Anne Barnard, wife of the Governor of the Cape, with whom 
he spent 'a couple of easy pleasant months' at the Cape on his way out to India In 
his letter dated Fort \/illiam, October 2nd 1800, the Marquess \^elleslcy wrote to her - 

"On what honors you compiiment me \ know not t am persuaded you have too much good 
sense and good taste to esteem an Irish peerage a complimentary, or complimentabic, honor in my 
case. . . . With respect to rewards of another description, f have received none — I expect none — 
and (be not surprised) perhaps you may hear that I will accept none This brief exclamation will 
admit you to the secret agonies of my poor dear heart, or soul, and give you some light to discover 
the causes of my ill-health. But do not suppose me to be so weak as to meditate hasty 

resignations, or passionate returns to Europe, or fury, or violence of any kind No ; / mil sliamc 
tHeic injustice aggravating, ide burtden of tdeir obligations to me , I mil deap fingdoms 

upon kingdoms, victor}! upon victory, revenue upon revenue , I will accumulate glory and 
wealtd and power, until tde ambition and avarice even of my masters sdall cry mercy and tden 
I will sdow Idem wdat dust in tde balance tdeir tardy gratitude is, in tde estimation of 
injured, neglected, disdainful merit" 

The Italicized sentences in the above extract clearly prove that the Marquess was not 
a peace-loving man, but, on the contrary, was bent on wars and adoption of other 
questionable means having for their object the increase of the power and wealth of the 
British in India. 

Lord Mornington did not come out direct to India, but stayed a few days at the 
Cape of Good Hope. He utilized the few days' stay by maturing those plans which 
helped him in destroying the liberties of the people of India Luckily for him, he met here 
Pwo men who were thirsting for revenge on Tipu These two men had resided for a 
long time in India Their names were David Baird and Major Kirkpatrick David 
Baird was a prisoner in Tipu's camp. Perhaps he was ill-treated by Tipu It is related 
that Tipu took pleasure in making Baird play the monkey before him. For this purpose, 
Baird was clothed like a monkey and made to go up and down a tall bamboo pole. 
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Having been made to tufFcr these humlllatloni It was not strange that he should have 
been anxious to see the downfall of Tipu. Of Tipu s cruelties and atrodtks the only 
witnesses arc the British prisonen and thdr statements should never be relied on 
because H was thdr Interest to paint Tipu In the blackest color possible. For whatever 
be the teachings of the Bible; they believed In and acted Dp to the proverb which says 
*VeT>gear>cc sleeps long, but never dies.** 

The other man named Major Klfkpatrkl^ had been Resident at the Court of Hydara 
bad end had gone In 1/97 to the Cape of Good Hope for the benefit of his health. 

Major Kirkpatrick was an old diploroatfsL He had been trained In the scliool of 

Varren Hastings and also of Corrtwallls. At one time he was Resident at the Court 

of Mahadp Sindhia. It h not unreasonable to suppose tfwt he was the chief adviser to 

the bastard Maratha Chief regarding those messurts which estranged the latter hom 
Nana Fadnavts and uldmatcly brought on disasters on tlw Maratha Empire. However 
It appears that after some time Mahadft and Captain Kirkpatrick did not pull on well 
In a Secret Despatch dated Fort Villiam March 4 1787 Lord Cornwallis wrote to 
the Secret Committee 

From my letter to Capttin KIrtcpctrIck, dated the 1 st instant, you will observe that of late be 
has met wldi Kwte iDfhts and Irtsttralfcrts frotn Slndhla, to whiefa as appcarlDB to him to be an 
Intended disrespect to the Goveratnent, he thooght It Irapfoper to submit withoot some remonstrance i 
hot I am la bcpei that those groorKlj of coruplalirt wDl soon be removed i and as I am detOUilMd 
.on OUT tide to ad wtth fairness and tnoderadoa by SlndMa, as well as all the rest of the rreltfhbour 
bm Stales, 1 see no reason to nppreherd that such altercatJon will essentially disturb our present 
txan^nity In that quarter" 

Lord Cornwallis letter to Captain Kirkpatrick, dated the 1st March, 1787 Is nowhere 
publliJred In the Cornwallis correspondence edited by Ross. Kirkpatrick s despatches to 
Comwallb also have not seen the light of day So It Is Impossible to judge of the 
grounds of complaint which the British Resident prreferred against tJre Maratha Qdcf 
But Cornwallis removed him from the Court of Sindhia and employed him on an 
Embassy to Nepal He was Instructed to spy out the country and to note the military 
strength and strategical positions of Nepal for such Information would be 
of great use In a war with Nepal After his return from Nepal he was 
appointed Resident at the Court of Hyderabad As Resident, he was r>ot 
content whh his duty of reporting to the Supreme Government at Calcutta of what 
transpired at Hydarabad but he also meddled In the Internal affairs of that State. He 
succeeded In Introducing American and British adventurers In the Nizams service so that 
they might act as counterpwlson to the French ofifeers In that State, and thus create 
disorder and confusion. In answering one of the quoUons pat to Jrfm by Lord 
Momlngton during his detention at the Capse of Good Hope Major Kirkpatrick did not 
conceal the fact that he had done all he could to pxiion the minds of the Nizam and 
his minbters against the French. To quote his own words lie said 

The grave mbonderstandlog between Mr fcpmt rick and Mahadjl originated In ■ querrel b e t w een i 
washerman of Raja Dcshnnikh, MahadJTs son In law and commander and a Sepoy of Klrlgtatrldc s 
escort. Vide Sir Jadunatb Sarltar s paper on 'English ResidenU with MahadJI SlndMa" In Proceedings 
of Meetings of Indian Hbtorkal Records CoTombsloa vob XJ pp. 12 IB. 
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"It may be thought that the abominable tendency of French principles (in whatever view considered), 
and the evd consequences which resulted to almost every power that nation lias drawn into its 
alliance, if properly exposed and illustrated, ought to have the effect of exciting, at the different 

Courts of India, such a detestation of the one, and dread of the other, as to render any connexion 

between them next to impossible But though ifiese arc iOptes ir^/c/J fiapc not been neglected, and 
though they doubtlessly seem well calculated to produce the sort of impressions to be wished for, 
yet it would be wrong to place any great reliance in considerations winch unfortunately have not 
always had the weight they were entitled to with European powers better qualified, in general, to 
appreciate their force (as being more conversant in systematic and prospective politics), more imme- 
diately liable to suffer from a coalition with the new republic % and finally, more interested to oppose 
its aggrandizement, than any of the princes or States of India can be"* 

From the words italicized in the above extract, it is clear tliat attempts had been 

made by the British residents at the courts of the Indian Princes to blacken the character 

of the French people It is quite foreign to our purpose to say anything regarding the 
French Revolution may differ from Burke in his sweeping condemnation of the 

Revolution, and may not subscribe to the sentiments of Thomas Paine contained in his 
'■Pights of Man," but no reasonable man will be found who will not agree with the 
following remarkable utterance of the great Italian patriot, Joseph Mazzini, who wrote : 

"Fivc-and-twcnty millions of men do not rise up as one man, nor rouse one half of Europe at 
their call, for a mere word, an empty formula, a shadow The RevoUition,—that is to say, the tumult 
and fury of the Revolution— perished , the form perished, as all forms perish when their task is 
accomplished, but the idea of the Revolution survived That idea, freed from every temporary envelop 
or disguise, now reigns for ever, a fixed star in the intellectual firmament » it is numbered among the 
conquests of Humanity 

'■^very great idea is immortal the French Revolution rekindled the sense of Rigtif, of liberty, and 
of equality in the human soul, never henceforth to be extinguished » it awakened France to the 
consciousness of the inviolability of her national life and awakened in every people a perception of 
the powers of collective will, and a conviction of ultimate victory, of which none can deprive them 
It summed up and concluded (in the political sphere) one epoch of Humanity, and led us to the 
confines of the next 

"These are results which will not pass away they defy every protocol, constitutional theory', or 
veto of despotic power" 

\^hi!e the French people were proclaiming Liberty, Fraternity and Equality all over 
the world, their neighbours of England were doing everything in their power against the 
spread of those pnnciples. 

Lord Momington's meeting with Ma/or Kirkpatrick at the Cape was of great help to 
him in his plan of establishing the supremacy of the British in India The idea of 
bringing the States of India under subsidiary alliance was that of Major Kirkpatrick The 
letter which Lord Mornington wrote from the Cape to the Right Hon Henry Dundas, 
show that the Ministers (especially the Prime Minister, Mr Pitt) had instructed him to 
see if England could obtain the supremacy in India by some means or other His first 
letter to Mr Dundas, dated Cape of Good Hope, 23 rd February', 1798 , begins with 
these' remarkable words . 


Welleslesi^s Despatches, Vol. I, p. 646 
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"Araofvs tbt »tttricct5 which you rcco-nmeTxkd to my early contldcralkm opon my arrival In India 
you partlcnlaily ur^cd tbt ncccJiity of my attending with the utmojt degree of vlgOancc to the lyJtcm 
now pujiu e d almou imlvcrMUy by the oatirc prince* of retaining in ihdr fervice nomber* of Eoropeon 
or American officer*, under whom the native troop* ore trained and dlidplincd In hnitatloo of the 
corpj of Sepoy* In the Drftbh Servtce." 

it was Pitt who In 17S4 proposed and carried a Bill through both Houses of 
Parliament, which made every one believe that the Qirlstlan merchants constituting the 
East India Company hod no desire to make conquests or odd to thdr territories In 
India, Moreover by this Bill as the Court of Directors wrote In 1805 

'TT>c control and direction of Indian affairs t* not with the Gwnpany All the 

wheel* of the machlDC are moved by Government at home who direct and control the Company In 
all their prtodpjal op)eTntJona In India." 

So the hypocrisy and Insincerity of Pitt arc quite apparent from hb Instnrctlons to 
Lord Momington "to attend with the utmost degree of vigilance" to the military strength 
of the different princes of India. If he was sincerely desirous of not founding an 
empire In India, why should he have concerned himself with the military resources of the 
Indian Princes ? 

From the perusal of the letters which Lord Momington wrote to the Right Honl)le 
Henry DuTKias from the Cape of Good Hop^ It becomes quite evrident that he meant 
to pursue a spirited foreign policy darfr>g hi* tenure of office as Governor 
Gcrwral of Irtdla. He Intended to cany Into ewcutlon the suggestion of Major 
Klrlcpatrkh, regarding the subsidiary alliances with the Indian Princes. He was also 
detenrUned to annihilate the already humbled Tipu 'We, shall adduce evidence further 
on to prove that he contemplated a war with Tlpo during his detention at the Cape. 
It Is preamble that Cornwallis had impressed him with the ease arid facility with which 
Tipu could be crushed- 

To make the exterior symbols of the Christian Power visible In India Marquc« 
Vellcslcy took certain measures to Itrrprcs* on the rrJnds of the "heathens" of India 
that the Company! govcmrrKnt was a "Christian" Govermnent 

He ‘"pirohlbltcd the pubRcttkm of rKWfptpm on Sunday HI* Lordships inotive to taking thia 
step hi conncctloa with other rcgolctions wai, that the due observation of the Qiristisn Sabbath 
without laterfering with the rights dtitks obCgotlons or mejadlccs of the oathie piopHilatlon should 
act morally on the nrind of India, In utter tmacqaalntancc with the nature and character of the trtie 
God. Apert from all cant aod phariuicB] formality the Sabbath b a blessed Institution la any land 
aod has hJttly been assigned as one of the great spring* of Eoropcan Qvlllzatlon, 

'^irt great as the InHaence of the Institution of the Sabbath oq a cofumanlty Dke our own on 
qpationably Is, If we reflect, we •ball tee that It b designed to have a ten fold greater laflueoce In 
a land peopled by a race hi Igrtoraoce of revealed religion. 

'The observance of the Sabbath b cuentiolly a public acknowledgment of belief la the God who 
n»de the heaven* and the earth , and the Institution of the Christian Sabboth necessarily tmplle* a 
profeulon of faith In our Lord Je*it» Chrbt Every Seventh day th er e fo re , an nnottentatioos pro- 
damatioo of tfac true God wa» made In India • the recurre nce of a day of rest artd refreshment for 
man and bea»t, after the labour (ri the week, nece**arily awaker»ed curlosfty and Inquiry among the 
heathen dweller* In the Britbh tenttory Lord VeflesJcy conceived that ft wa* 

the duty of the Britiih Government In India to make a public ofikial profe»rioo of allegfance to the 
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author of Christianity » and ... not to conceal the fact from the subjects of the British 
Crown in Hindustan, that the British nation were the worshippers of the God of heaven "* 

The College at Fort \^illiam, Calcutta, was established with the ostensible obicct 
of training the civil and military officers of Government, but with the ulterior motive of 
evangelizing the natives of India 'Writes the above-named author, that the Fort 
"William College 

"was also a most important agent in furthering the evangelization of India" {Ibtd , Vol II, p 289) 
He quotes one Revd. Claudius Buchanan, who wrote in 1805, that 

"many circumstances concur to make it probable that the light of revelation is now dawning on the 
Asiatic world Under the auspices of the College of Fort William the scriptures arc in course of 
translation into the languages of almost the 'whole continent of Oriental India' . 

Directed by it, tfie learned natives from every: quarter of India, and from ide parts bey:ond 
Persia and Arabia, come to the source of knowledge they mark our principles, ponder the volume 
of inspiration, 'and hear every man in his own tongue the wonderful works of God' 

In March 1805, Revd. Claudius Buchanan wrote to His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury 

"In the presence of the learned body of Asiatics assembled at the College of Fort William, the 
Christian saipturcs have been exhibited for translation into the Oriental tongues Under the auspices 
of the Marquess Wellesley, who by favour of Providence now presides in India, a version of the 
Holy Scriptures may be expected, not in one language alone, but in seven of the Oriental tongues. 
In the centre of the Pagan world, and at the chief scat of superstition and idolatry, 
these works are carried on, and the unconverted natives assist in the translations "§ 


Mr Charles Grant, whom a well-known Christian publicist (Dr. John Murdoch of 
Madras) was pleased to designate as "the Christian Director of the East Indian 
Company," wrote to Lord ^^ellesley, on September 1 4th, 1801 
"No accounts from the East have afforded me so much pleasure as those of the countenance 
your Lordship has given to religion If you had seen fit to recommend the diffusion of it among 
the heathen, no one could have done this with so much effect j and though now diversities of 
opinion on some other Indian subjects, and consequent divisions unhappily prevail, yet in the true 
glory of espousing such an object all the best judgments of the present and future times I am 
convinced would be agreed "** 

Thus it will be understood that Lord 'Wellesley contributed not a little to the rise 
of the Christian Power in India by the sword, and that shedding of blood and fraud 
and force as well as trying to make the Holy Senptures of the Christians accessible to 
the heathens in their own languages, were the means adopted by him. 

Lord Vellesley was determined to annihilate or curb the Musalmans and Marathas, 
by force or fraud This explains his Machiavellian policy and Occidental diplomacy 
in dealing with the independent Princes of Hindustan. It was by fraud that he made 
the Nizam and the Peshwa prisoners, deprived the Nawab of the Carnatic, the Raja 
of Tanjore, the Nawab Vazir of Oudh, the Nawabs of Surat and Farrukhabad of their 


^rritories, and by force ruined Tipu and some of the Maratha princes such as Sindia, 
Holkar and the Raja of Nagpur. 

T mfd^pi of Maraquess Wettesley:, by R R Pearce, Vol I, pp 351-353. 

§ Ibid', p 296 
*’ Ibid, p 297. 



CHAPTER XVI 

LORD MORNINGTON'S TREATWEHT OF THE NIZAM 

VKoi Lord Momlnslon on his way oat to India, was detained at the Capt of 
Good Hope he opened the Secret Despatches addressed to the Honourable the Court 
of Directors From those secret despatches as well as from conversations with Major 
Kltlcpatilck, he came to know of the state of affairs which obtained In the different 
Native States of India. In his two letters to the Rl^ht HonT)lc Mr Dimdas frorn the 
Cape dated 23rd and 28th Fdiruary 1798 he dearly Indicated the policy whkh he 
would pursue in Ir>dla. In the former he asked Mr Dundas to ‘‘bear In mlt>d the 
state of the Native Powers In India at this moment and recollect that the 9Teatest 
advantage whkh wt now possess b the present deranged condition of those Interests, 
That b to say Lord Momlngton was glad to Infonn Mr Dimdas that the favourable 
opportunity ferr establishing d>c sirpremacy of the East India Company In India had 
arrived on account of the deranged condition of the affairs of the Native Powers In 
India I this opportunity should not be lost 

There were only two powers In the peninsula of India whkh had ever crossed blades 
with the Company for gaining supremacy In India. These two powers were Hydar All 
with hb son Ttpu, and the Marathas. The State of Hydaiabad that b of the Nliam, 
had never had the courage to fight the Company 

Vhen Lord Momlngton asked Mr Dundas "to bear In mind the state of the Native 
Powers In India,'' he referred to Tlpu to the Marathas and the Nliam. Tipu had been 
unjustly attacked by Comwallb and been made to give up half hb dominion as well u 
a very farge amoemt of morfey as war fncfenuifty k speais wdl for <Ae good govern 
ment of hb State that he punctually paid up the stipulated sum. Vhen ComwaKls 
imposed the large Indemnity on Tlpu he was under the Impression that that pHnee 
would not be able to fulfil his engagements as to money paymenb owing to hb rcsoinres 
being crippled for he was made to part with half of hb dominion That nobleman 
must have thought that the East Irrdla Company would thus be furnished with a pretext 
for absorbing Tfpus remaining territory for that princes Inabllfty to pay the stipulated 
sum of war indemnity However In ihb Cornwallis and o^kts were dbappotmed. 
Other pr et ex ts were fabricated to which wr shall refer further on. 

The Marathas also were not objects of such terror and dread t£) the Company as 
diey had been In the time of Varren Hastings. Mr Mostyn at Puna and Capjtaln 
Vllllam Kirkpatrick at Sindtas Court had admirably canted out thdr Irvstructloni as to 
creating confoslotj and dborder In the Maratha Dnplre. Lord Momlngton wrote to Mr 
Dundas from the Cfape of Good Hope on the 28th February 1798 — 

*1 am aware that some opinions have been thrown out from very respectable q uaiLtj S the 
tenderrey of wtkfa appears to lead towards a sentiment apprornddog to satisfaction In the dbsettsUms 
and fflvWoQS wWdi have latdy taicca place amont tire Mahrattas, Fortonatdy do ooe of the 
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co-cstatcs, nor the head of the Empire^ has yet acquired the means of wieldme the united force of 
the whole body * but while some of the chiefs have made great and valuable acquisitions of dominion, 
and considerably increased their military strength, the authority and influence of the Pcishwa has 
rapidly declined j and it could not now be evpccted that any considerable body of chiefs would be 
disposed to prosecute, under his direction, any common view or joint operation with any degree of 
zeal or vigour" 

However, the Marathas were still considered formidable, and it was not deemed 

advisable to cross blades with them They had but recently inflicted a crushing defeat 

on the Nizam at Kardala, and this victory showed the capabilities of the Maratha chiefs 
But the position of the Nizam was altogether a different one It was also a pitiable 
one The Nizams of Hyderabad had never been conspicuous for their valour in the field 
or 5t7tesmanship in the cabinet. These princes always furnished the rungs of the ladder 
by which the British rose to their ultimate supremacy' in India. After the death of the 
first Nizam-ul-mulk, it was the struggle for the succession to the Nizamat which for the 
first time brought the French and the English into the arena of Indian politics Again, ^ 
the Nizam yielded the Circars to Cornwallis without any remonstrance or show of 
resistance. In the war with Tipu, the Nizam assisted the British 

Lord Morpington knew the weak position of the Nizam He knew how he had 

been defeated by the Marathas Major Kirkpatrick also made him acquainted while at 
the Cape of Good Hope with the actual condition of the Nizam's affairs He wrote 
to Mr. Dundas 

"1 have already observed how much the posture of the Nizam's affairs is altered with relation to 
the balance of power between him and the Maratha States, and how much it has been weakened and 
degraded by the Treaty of Khuradlah and by the manner in which it has been carried into execution " 


He rightly grasped the situation of the Nizam when he wrote 


"At present the Court of Hyderabad seems willing to purchase a closer connection with us by 
great sacrifices, and if that connection should not appear objectionable on other grounds, it may 
probably take place on much more advantageous terms to us, if we grant it as a matter of 
favour to the soliatation of the Nizam, than if we commence the negotiation by demanding the 
dismission of any part of the Nizam's military establishment " 


Knowing the Nizams position Lord Mornington decided to bring his territory under 
the control of the Company. But it was the fear of Tipu which made the Bntish 
deprive the Nizam of his independence and reduce him to the position of a feudatory. 

Before we proceed to describe the methods which were adopted to reduce the 
Nizam, it IS necessary to refer to the army of the native Powers of India at that time 
The natives of India have been always distinguished since time immemorial for their 
physical courage and truthfulness. They were no cowards. If they have been subdued 
by every rising Power of the world, it was not due to their inferiority in physique, 
or want, of bravery, but mostly to their lack of military discipline, their disunion, want 
of weapons of precision and destruction and numerous other causes, among which 
perhaps their childlike simplicity might be mentioned as one They were simple to the 
imit of their own disadvantage, and magnanimous to their enemies. Their possession 
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of thac quiilUes perhaps accounts for the nhscncc of patriotism amon^ them. For 
patriotism afta all implies selfishness and vorldlincss 

Of all tlic Qiristian nations Who came out to India for the purpose of commerce 
the French were the first to entertain the idea of the conquest of Indio They also 
discovered the means of the conquest because they mixed more freely with the natives 
of India than any otha Qiristian nation 

To Impart European discipline to their soldiers the prindml native Powers c India 
had employed European military adventurers in their sera ice. Hydar Ah was the first 
to set on example to others by cnlcrtalnina French military ofTicers in his cmplov to 
discipline troops. His example was followed by Slndia HolLar and the Nl am. But 
this entertainment of European mercenaries xvas the fatal mlstalcc whJcli co t the native 
Powen their Independence 

Although the French made this discovery for the conquest of India lhc\ never 
made any seiiou” attempt to found an Empire In India. 

The French being out of the field the English found no difiicuity in subduing the 
I!)utch and taking po session of their settlements in India and the East Thus they 
were left the sole Christian nation in India to do Just what they liked They had no 
anxiety from any European Powers because none existed in India So they turned 
their attention to extending their piosscsslons In Indio Cornwallis led the way by 
unjustly uuacldng Tipu- 

Thc entertainment of European military adventurers by the native Powers In India 
caused great anxiety to the Ministry In England of which Pitt was tlic leader Pitt 
thought this would stand In the way of his founding an Empire In India So when 
Lord Momington came out to India he was instructed to particularly watch the armies 
of the native Powers 

Tipu Sindhia and the Nizam hnd European adventurers In their employ ’^hen Lord 
Momington decided to go to war with Tipu he thought it would be a prccauUonnry 
measure if he could disband the corps of the Nizam officered by Europeans and 
especially Frenchmen. He knew that he could not bully Sindhia as easily os he could 
the NUam. So the Nizam was the first to fall under his scheme of subsidiary nllUmce 
These military adventurers were ready to commit any baseness for a sufficient pecuniary 
(ndircejncnt Had Lord Momington chosen to comrpt them or buy them over he 
would not hnvc found any difficulty In doing so It was one of the methods suggest 
ed to him by Major Kirkpatrick at the Cope. But tliis method would have cost 
money wlilch Lord Momington was not Inclined to spend 

The Resident at Hydarabad at this time was Major 'William Kirkpatricks younger 
brother named Captain James Achllls Kirkpatrick, He was knowm at the Nliams 
Court as Hashmat Jong, the Magnificent In Battle. He was remarkably clever for 
Intriguing among the nobles and had so far reconciled himself to the customs and 
manners of the East that he solemnised a manlogc contract with the daughter of one 
of the Muhammadan nobles of the Court at Hydarabad in the n{lc6a form known to 
Muhammadan Law 

This Captain ) A- Kirkpatrick wms not from those vices for which the 
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servants of the Company were notorious The nobles of Hydarabad complained 
to Lord Mornington, levelling the charges of bribery, corruption and murder 
against Captain Kiikpatrick Mir Alam, a former envoy of the Nizam to the Company, 
openly declared that Kirkpatrick had once vainly endeavoured to influence him with a 
bribe" Of course. Lord "Mornington was in duty bound to clear the character of the 
man who had rendered him valuable political services But as the so-called 'honorable 
acquittal' of 'barren Hastings by the noble peers who pronounced their verdict on his 
impeachment, does not prove that the first Governor-General of India was nol guilty of 
the charges brought against him, so the whitewashing of Kirkpatrick's character by 
Lord Mornington is no evidence for any historian to believe that those charges were 
not genuine The very fact that some nobles ventured to bring such charges against 


* That Mir Alam should have at all ventured to bring such a charge against the Resident proves 
to demonstration that the Resident's conduct was not above suspicion Mir Alam owed his position 
and very existence to the British j for him, therefore, to have complained against the British 
Resident shows that the latter's conduct was reprehensible Mir Alam was 'the great-grandfather 
of the first Sir Salar Jang Regarding the appointment of Mir Alam as the Niram's minister after 
the death of Azim-ul-Umrah a certain Indian gentleman writes 

"High over all the rival candidates to wear the mantle of Azim-ul-Umrah towered Mecr Allum 
Great and varied were his services to his country His unsullied character and his vast knowledge 
of affairs, his intimate familiarity based upon a thorough sympathy with the cardinal aims of the 
British Indian policy, all combined to afford him an equipment, rare in the circumstances of his age, 
for the high office of Minister 

" Although at this time none else in Hyderabad possessed Mecr Allum's qualifications, the 
Nizam was not over-anxious to obtain his services j and dts appointment iras matnlx due to tde 
strong, support of tde Britisd Residencn: 

In a country like India, where British Indian subjects and subjects of the Native states arc, 
m every respect but political, the component parts of the same social organisation, it becomes the 
obvious function of the suzerain power to educate those States into a capacity to accept and follow 
Its own ideal of good government 

'This community of ideal can be realized in two ways firstly, through the instrumentality 
of ministers appointed to administer the government of native States ; secondly, by the 
direct exercise on the part of native Princes, of their power and authority on the lines laid 
down by the Paramount Power 

In the commencement of the nineteenth century, when the supremacy of England was recognised 
y native Princes without an adequate conception of how that supremacy would qualify their right 
in tie internal administration of their own States, it was the policy of British statesmanship to have 
t at administration under the control of ministers whose elevation was the result, not of the choice 
of their own sovereigns, but of the influence of the Supreme Government 

therefore necessary at the period of time we have reached in the history of 
y CTabad, that its Prime Minister should be a statesman who merited the confidence of the British 
esi ency, even more than he had secured the respect of his own sovereign Mecr Allum made the 
nearest approach to that ideal of a Hyderabad Minister, which, in the early years of the nineteenth 

century, had been cherished by the British Government To his appointment, the Nizam gave a 
reluctant consent" 

Thus, then, it is evident from the circumstances narrated above regarding Mir Alam's elevation that 
c enjoyed the confidence of the British For him therefore it was not possible to have made any 
comp aint against the Bntish Resident without good and strong grounds 
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the Uesident, whom they knew to be a great {riefKl of the GovemOT General shows 
that these charges were not ill founded 

Such was the character of the man whom Lord Momirrgton chose as hU 
Instnrmcnt for depriving the Ni-am of his Independence. 

The Gsurt of the Nlmm was also corrupt. There was not at that time a single 
courtier at Hydarabad who could be called a statesman. Those who imagine that the 
sceptre of India passed out of the hands of the Muhammadans to the British should 
remember the fact that the State which helped the British to gain the sceptre and at 
a critical moment when the sceptre was about to fall from their hands came to their 
rescue was a Muhammadan one. That State was Hydarabad. 

Knowing the nature of this State Lord Momlngton wrote to the Resident, Captain 
J A. Kirkpatrick, to displace the Nizams corps ofHctTcd by the French by the 
Company 5 troops officered by the English The letter Is marked ‘Secret'' and dated 
Fort Vllllam, Slh July I79S. On the very same date he wrote to the Resident at 
the Court of the Pahwa at Puna making proposals similar to those In his letter to 
the Resident at Hydarabad. At Puna, the Resident did not meet with the success which 
crowried Kirkpatricks proceedings at Hydarabad. For although Nana Fadnavls was a 
prisoner the Puna court was not so corrupt as that at Hydarabad The reflection of Nana 
Fadnavls splendid genius cast a borrowed light upon the Court which he had once warmed 
with hti sunny radiance. Momlngton s letter to Captain Kirkpatrick deserves more than 
ordinary attention If the first Niiam ul mulk brought about the downfall of the Mughal 
Empire, the reigning Nizam of 1798 made the English the supreme Power In India. 
But this supremacy of the English was not a litdc due to the Instrumentality of the 
Governor General and the then Resident at Hydarabad. 

Momlr>gtons letter to Kirkpatrick shows tlw manner in which the Governor-General 
was desirous of accomplishing his object Hewras conspiring against Tlpu and to make the 
CO splracy a success be did not stoop to consider the nature of the means he was 
adoptfrrg In frfs letter to Kirkpatiick, Momlngton presumes Tfpu entertained hostile 
designs against the Company and therefore the Nizams French officers and men should 
be dismissed He took it for granted that the Nliams French officers would join Tipu 
In the event of a war with Mysore This was a preposterous and gratuitous presump- 
tion. The Nizam and the Peshwa as well as the East India Company had entered into 
an agreement in 1792 known as the Triple Alliance, by which all the contracting 
parties were bound to assist each other against the aggression of Tlpu. No opportunity 
occurred to test the good faith of any one of the allies regarding this agreement, for 
Tlpu rtcN'er troubled any one since hif defeat by Omwallls. 

It was against the Law of Natiorrs to deprive any State of Its Independence in the 
manner wHch Momlngton proposed- To fight and conquer foreign territory without 
any Just cause, although reprehensible Is a straightforward procedure compared to the 
crooked policy of Subsidiary Alllarrcc of which the Irish Govcmof-Gerttral was the 
author Again and again, this Governor-General whom his biographer a minister of 
the Christian fsdth named Revd. V H Hutton conslden "the first ruler of India to stand 
forth decisively as a Christian wrote In public and State documents that he was 
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^^pursuing no schemes of conquest or extension of dominion, nnd entertaining no projects 
of ambition or aggrandizement But was the project of the Subsidiary Alliance in 
keeping with this public assurance ? 

This scheme of 'Subsidiary Alliance' was the diplomatic snare invented b/ the genius 
of Lord Moinington on the suggestion of Major Kirkpatrick, late Resident at Hydarabad, 
to deprive Indians of their independence and extend the territories of the British in India. 

It IS not easy to adequately describe the evil results which have befallen the simple and 
innocent native powers of India, who reposed unbounded confidence and trust in the 
Company, by "the Subsidiary Alliance" scheme. The author of this scheme meant nothing 
short of treachery by asking the independent States of India to adopt it,’’ 

If the scheme in itself is so bad, the method by which it was forced on the State of 
Hydarabad was also dishonorable The perusal of Lord Mornington's letter to Captain 
Kirkpatrick confirms the opinion No one will give the credit to Lord Mornington 

of being "an honest thief" He enjoined the Resident at Hydarabad not to divulge the 

secret of the scheme to the Nizam, but to plot with his minister Azim-ul-Omra "you 
will also urge to Azim-uI-Omra," wrote Lord Mornington to Captain Kirkpatrick, "the 
credit and honor which it would reflect on his administration if through his means the 
Nizam and the Peshwa should be enabled to derive reciprocal advantage and permanent 
security from a state of confusion which appeared to threaten their common ruin " 

\^hat was the object of Lord Mornington in thus withholding from the Nizam him- 
self this scheme of the proposed Subsidiary Alliance ? To our mind there is no doubt 
that Azim-uI-Umrah was in the pay of the servants of the Company and had been bribed 

to betray his master It was no uncommon thing in the time of this "Christian 

Governor-General to bribe ministers of the Native Powers of India The Duke of 
Wellington, the brother of this "Christian" Governor-General, wrote to Major Shawe 
from his Camp at Toka, north of the Godavery, on the 24th August, 1803 "You 
Will have observed from my letters to Colonel Close, that I have urged dim io pa^ 
tde minister, m order to have accurate information of what passes " The Duke of 
Wellington, at that time the Honorable Major-General Arthur Wellesley, would not 
have ventured to bribe the Peshwa's ministers, had there been no precedents for 
so doing There is no legal evidence to show that Azim-ul-Umrah was receiving 
bribe from the British officials But remembering the manner in which he helped 
them in carrying out their scheme of "Subsidiary Alliance," and also the fact that 

A certain European writing in the pages of the Astatic Quarter!^ Review for January, 1887 said 
"The subsidiary system, however well it may have worked, was nothing more than a delusion , it 
was for the purpose of throwing dust into the eyes of the British public It arose from the repeated 
orders of the home government to abstain from aggression 

"To comply with the wishes of parliament was impossible, so a milder course was adopted These 
coui r es were not ostensibly conquered , the sovereign was allowed to remain on his throne, with 
all the trappings of royalty, but substantial power was transferred from him to the person of a 
political agent British conscience was therefore soothed by substituting for the name of conquest the 
milder term of annexation and the Company was satisfied to pocket the gams which accrued to 
without inquiring too carefully into the method of acquisition " 

The simple-minded Asiatics could hardly understand this policy of subsidiary alliance 
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the nobles of Hydarabad had Icvcifed charges against Captain Kirkpatrick, there Is 
every probability amounting almost to certainty that Aiim ul Urnrah was In the pay 
of the Resident 

Nlzam-ul Mulk, as minister of the Mughal Emperor betrayed his master arrd thus 
precipitated the downfall of the Mughal Empire. The State which had been founded by 
usurpation lost Its Independence if not erdstence by the treachery of Its minister 

But to turn to Lord Momlngton s letter The Governor General wrote to Captain 
Kirkpatriclc 

'you will urgt to Azlm ol Omra In the strongest terms the necessity of h1$ taking every precrcutlon 
to prevent the proprosltions for the dismission of the French party from transpiring and you ’»111 
to him the propriety of dispersing the corps in small parties for the parpeae of iadlitating 
Ks final reduction and of preventing the officers and privatts from passing Irrto the service of 
Tippoo or of Sdndlah 

'Should Azlra ol Omra consent, in the name of Ae Nizam to Ac proposed conditions you will 
then require Ae march of the troops from Fort St George," 

On the I5th July 1798 Lord Momlngton wrote to General Harris who In addition 
to his own duties as Commander In Chief of the Madras Army was at that time 
acting as Governor of Madras as follows 

"My object Uto restore the Nliam to some degre e of effidency and i>owtf The measure forms 
pert of e rauA more ortettslve pUn for the establishment of our atfiances previously to Ae moment 
when Tippoo m«y opect to be enabled to attack os The whole of my arrangements wKt Aortly 
be commanlcated to you at present t shall only recommend to you in Ae most eanicst mauner 
Ae speedy and effectual execution of Ae mtasuie directed In the annexed despatch os 1 know 
yoox honest zeal for Ae public service, and Ac acUvfty whidi accompanies H, 1 look wtA confidence 
to Ae accomplishment of my anxious wish for the success of that part of my plan wblA is now 
committed to your Aarge. I Imagine, Aat Ae best position for assetnWlng Ae troops destined for 
Hyderabad would be In the Guntoor Qrcar __ 1 need not recommend the most strict 
attention to seaecy A Ae wturie of Als proceeding Ae least intimation of my design 
would Instantly set Ae whole French faction at Hyderabwi In motion and frustrate Ac 

whole of my views. It will be necessary to apprize the acting Resident at Hyderabad, of the 

Intended station of the troops A order that be may commuriicate wtih the coramanding officer 
1 repeat my reliance on you for the expeditious and effectual performance of this service, of whkh 
the Importance A my estimation b so high Aat In addition to my applause on public grounds I 
shall consider your cordial co-operation as a great claim on my private gratitude.— ,,.„w...you will 
cornmunkate Ae whole proceeding to Ae Residents at Poonah ond Hyderabad for fMc Information 
only and not to be Imparted to Adr respective courts." 

From the above It Is clear that he did not consider it necessary to discuss the 

propriety or otherwise of the scheme of Subsidiary Alliance with General Harris He 

had no auAorlty even from Parliament or the Court of Directors to adopt Ae method 
which he did In depriving the Nizam of his Independence. He wished to do every 
thing by coop de main j hence his soliatude In Irtstructlng Gerseral Harris not to 
Impart Ae ^formation regarding the dark scheme which he was hatchit>g, to Ac Courts 
of Hydarabad and Puna, Knowing as he did how easily he would succeed at Hydarabad 

Thh Is Ae language of d plomacy mewing In plain wordsthat the Klzam should be deprived 
of hb IndqwuJence, 
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in depriving the Nizam of Ins independence. Lord Mornington, on the 1 8th July, I79S, 
wrote to Colonel \^ilham Palmer, the Resident at Hydarabad, in a letter marked 
"Private" — " . that even the total failure of the negotiation at Poona will not prevent 

me from making an effort to recover the power and authority of the Nizam" 

Captain Kirkpatrick at Hydarabad proved a very able lieutenant to Lord Morning 
ton in his conspiracy How far Azim-ul-Umrah himself approved of the scheme, we 
have no means of knowing It is from Captain Kirkpatricks letters only that we learn 
that the Minister of the Nizam had no objection to the proposed Subsidiary Alliance 
Lord Mormngton wrote on the 1 4th August, 1798, to Captain Kirkpatrick 

'Azim-ul-Omra's reception of my propositions lias afforded me the luplicst siti, faction i nor 
could it be expected that he should pledge himself to a greater extent on the first communication 
of a plan embracing so many complicated interests Tlie anxiety \x iih \xhich A:im-ul-Omra 

presses for the arrival of the additional subsidiary' force from Fort St George as an indispensable 
preliminary to the destruction of the French party, is a sufficient confirmation of the opinions which 
ad formed of the dangerous strength of that party, and of the absolute necessity of our inter- 
ference for the purpose of restraining its overbearing influence 

It could never have been expected by me that the Minister should take any other step towards 
e ismission of Perron s army previously to the arrival of our regiments, than that of dispersing 

corps of which it is composed, so as to prevent their forming a junction either with a \iew of 

exciting a commotion in his Highness's dominions, or of retiring into the territories of any other 
power t IS indispensably necessary indeed that the intended dismission of the French party should 
e cpt secret until the Minister shall possess the means of attempting it with a certainty of success 

, The nature of these measures requires great despatch, the ordinary' delays of an Asiatic Court 
would defeat the whole system ** 


cneral Harris, the Commandcr-m-Chicf of the Madras Army and Governor of the 
a ras Presidency, although quite in the dark regarding the purpose for w'hich Lord 
omington had ordered him to assemble the troops at Guntoor Circar, obeyed 
^ ^ U raising any objections General Harris was a soldier and it 

wou aye been unbecoming on his part to question the propriety of Lord 
mngton s order But the members of the Madras Council vc'cre not to let the oppor- 

mmi t ^ protest General Harris paid no heed to their opposition In his 

minute, dated Secret Department, 3Ist July, 1798," he wrote 

would not hesitate^ to on'V for the ordinary service of the Nicam, I 

ties j but judging from^Sr Government of our difficul- 

importanL to the Tn Promptitude and caution, that its formation is of great 

propose to the Board the mode^^^T h \ ' supreme Government, by delaying, for a moment, to 

ment of the part with whichte IrethLgeT' 

For this service. Lord Momington wrote to him on the I9th August, 1798 

the zera'n'ZIll^Zitrlc? 

July will have informed you how aT T » my letter of the I6th 

would have been defeated essential to the very existence of the British Empire in India 

been defeated if your honorable firmness had not overcome the suggestions of an 
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oppoiWon iTOilU hive pmaidri you to vtotate tie taw andet the tpeeloiB ptitetKe of 
eaeentlns the ipWt by dHobeytm the letter of the (mien of the Governor General hr CooncII 

Thb oppoiWoo I am reaoivcd to ennh i 1 pojieaa inrident power to do lo , and will evert thoae 
powm to the extreme point of their extent, rather than inffet the imallea partide of my plant lor 
the pohtle aeivice to be fantrated by aoch imworthy meam. Vlth thh view my eamett rerprext to 
yon b, that yoo will communkate to me withoot delay the names of thorn who hove anosated to 
themselves the power of eovemlnj the empire eoomiltted to the charte. The dlsmlitlon of 

the Freneh corps at Hydarabad WiH talte plaee Immediately after the arrival of our Increased lubsldlarv 
force. It Is cxtrcmelv necessary that yxsu should not dhrulic this Information, ontll I am 

enabled to transmit you a more exact state of oor nejotlaHons which I will not fall to do by the 
flrtt tavo onb te oppertnnUy” 

The troopi from Fort Sl Gcorsc were now on fall nwch for HydarabacL So a 
treaty wa* entered Into with the Nliam. The treaty bore the date of trt September 
1798. By thh treaty the Niaun if«T>ed the death warrant of his IndcpTndefvccT TRe 
\Try preamWe of thh treaty H a falsehood U runs as follows 

'Vbereas Hts Hlstmos Nliam-ijI Wdk Asoph Jah Bdiadur has, froai the cteatnai of exhtinfi 
frtendshfp expressed a deshc for an Increase of the detachment of the Honatirable Compasyc troops 
at present servlnj Hb HlghiKis " <?c. 

TKb U not true since the NUam never expressed any desire for an Inacasc of the 
Gxnpanys trooprs In hli dominion. The fact U that the G>ropany$ troops were forced 
on Hfs Highness by the Governor-Genera! by means of fraud combined with force 
So die preamble of the treaty H not true 

Before the arrival of the Coslpanys troops at Hydarabad Captain Malcolm was 
appointed as Assistant to Captain Kirhpatrldc. As he has played many parts as a 
soldier diplomatist and administrator with great credit to himself and benefit to his 
compatriott a short account of his early career will not be out of place here. He was 

as frfs name Indicates a native of Scotland. Hb parents were poor and xtrre i>ot 

above that parsimony which characterfscs the Scotch people. So they could not afford 
to give thdr son any edocatlon Worth spealdng of Through the interest of Mr Pasicy 
a London raerdmnt, brother of Mrs. Malcolm a cadetship was procured for the boy 
who was then r>ot more than twelve years of age. \tfT>en he wns presented before 
the Court of Directors to reedve ihdr consent to proceed to lirdla, one of the Directors 
asfced him 'Vhy my Iltdc man what would you do if you were to meet Hj'dcr All?' 
"Do Sir 1, said the young aspirant. In prompt reply 1 would out with my sword and 
art off his head. 'Vou will do was the refoinder let him pass. So the matter 
ended. 

He reached Madras In April, 1783 At that time he was not quite fourteen years 

old. He was doing duty with hfs regiment for some years and it was t>ot till 1790 

that he got a taste for soldiering In earnest In that year Lord Cornwallis went to 
war with Tipu without a just caose or provocation and the reg i m en t to wfjch Malcolm 
bdonged toot part hr the campaign. During this campaign Malcolm was brought Into 
acquaintance with Sir John Kennaway Mr Grreme Mercer and others of the diplomatic 
corps then representing British Intcrcrts at the Court of Hydarabad. This was the 
turning-point of Malcolm s career His ambHion was fired and he resolved to dbtlngulsh 
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himself m the diplomatic line. He commenced the study of Persian and also the compli- 
cated questions of the relations of'the East India Company with the native powers of 
India But It was not till I79S that his ambition >vas gratified by his getting an 
appointment in the Diplomatic service of India In that year. Lord Mornington was 
appointed Governor-General of India , on his way to Calcutta, he stayed for a few days 
at Madras Here Malcolm had an opportunity of making the acquaintance of the 
Governor-General and taking the liberty of presenting him with some of the papers 
he had written dealing with questions of Indian politics, and soliciting his Lordship 
that "when opportunity offered he might be employed in the diplomatic line of his 
profession" Lord Mornington was very favorably impressed with Malcolm, and appointed 
the latter as Assistant Resident at Hydarabad 

Captain Malcolm set out with all possible speed for Hydarabad and when 
he arrived there he was of great use to Captain Kirkpatrick in carr>nng out the scheme 
of the Governor-General "Fortunately," writes Kaye in his Life of Malcolm, "it 
happened that at the critical moment the troops were mutinying against their officers, 
because they were in arrears of pay, and had made a prisoner of their French 
Commandant" Kaye does not say whether the troops had been instigated by the 
Resident and his Assistant to mutiny against their French Commandant For it appears 
quite probable that the Resident (Captain Kirkpatrick) must have incited the troops 
against their commandant m order to facilitate the task which the Governor-General 
had entrusted him with 

But the Resident and his Assistant triumphed over all the difficulties \^hen the 
Company"s troops arrived at Hydarabad, the Nizamis Minister was, as it were, taken 
by surprise He declined to disband the French corps, for such was the demand made 
to him by the Resident It appears clear to us that there was some foul play in the 
transactions which the Resident carried on in getting the French corps disbanded 
Perhaps the nature of the step which was forced on the Nizam's government, was not 
fully explained by the Resident For, on no other supposition can we account for 
Ah Khan wavering at the eleventh hour on being brought face to face with so great a 
renunciation Of course this has furnished a theme to some English writers to abuse 
and vilify Indian Courtiers Kaye in speaking of the share of Malcolm in assisting 
Kirkpatrick in disbanding the French corps, writes 


"The lesson that he (Malcolm) (carnt was never forgotten That little reliance is to be placed on 
the word of an Indian diplomatist, that no native court is willing to fulfil the conditions of a treaty 
except under strong compulsion," (?c, &c 


But the writer quoted above does not tell us what means were adopted by his 
compatriot, the Resident at Hydarabad, in forcing the Company's troops on the Nizam 
t is a fact which even Kaye could not have 'denied that religion and morality with 
IIS countrymen m India were then at a low ebb Respecting the treaty the English 
made with Jaffier Khan, Voltaire sarcastically remarked 

nonc'"^ English officers swore tO this treaty on the Bible j perhaps they had 
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Rev ] Lonfl wr ote In the Calcatta Review for Sqjtember 1560 v 

"Ve t>«d oot look for a Hth toned moralrty In CaJentta a century a®o when wt find wch men 
as Drake, the Governor and Qtv« barsaWng artth a traJlor to tell bh coontry they tberraeNti 
tharieg la the spofl, while tbo« dealers In treason and rebellion poc ket ed each some 20 lacs sterDof. 

Poect and fraud were fiSe moeaSty of t6e da y ... Vhat an example set to natives, when 

CUve by co o n tcr f dtlng or forging Admiral VaUoas signature to a treaty defraoded the merchant 
Onilchand of £250,000. Omkhand became Insane, Qtve was made a peer thoogh he committed the 
Same ahne for whkh Nuncotnar was banged by English lasr^ 

Lord Momln^ton and hh agents at Hydarabad at whose head was Captain 
Khkpatrld;. wae no exceptions to the morality then prevailing among the Europeans In 
India. ‘Torce and fraud" were thdf gospel and It Is more than probable that by 
"force and fraud" they succeeded In getting the Treaty signed by the Nlarni on the 
1st Septemba 1798 and Installing the Company s troops at Hydarabad, But Englbh 
wt Uc t s are all silent on the point On the contrary they blame the duped All Khan 
for wavering at the eleventh hour In disbanding the French corps. The French corps 
had served die Niram widi great flddlty* to this even the tHographer of Sir John 
Makolra has bortK testimony Vc fall to ortdentand why the Nizam should have been 
so ungrateful as to dlsba/rd the Fremdi corps. Does It not seem dear that Klrkpatrldc 
conspired and plotted ag^mt the Independence of the Nizam by making him sign the 
Treaty of the 1st September 1798 ? 

Mrs. Grahatn, In writing of the Pahwa In X808 said that he was a prisoner and 
he paid for (he guards who Icept him a prisoner Her own words are 

presertt Pebhwm b the son of Oagbobt, whom the vfeJorira and Intrigoes of the Englbb 
have placed oa tiK Mssnud, end have redoced to a state Httle more enviable than that of the 
prisoner Ra}ah at Satara, wbo Is tiie greodson of Siva}ec. the Pdshvra still keeps up the £irce of 
gotn^ to Satara to receive the Insignia of Ms office from the hand of the Pa|a, bet b bhmtlf to 
completely under our dominion that 6e pajt a tubtidy to aairdaln tfk iSrtt tSwuand troofu 
arroemd 6£r capital and teep &lm a prisoner ”* 

The above applies with greater force to the Nizam. He was the first Indian Prince ' 
who was ensnared by Lord Momlrrgton and made to pay for men who kq>t Nm a 
prisoner The methods which Lord Momlngton eroploycd for depriving the Nizam of 
his Independence very dosely resemble those of Corto and Pizzaro In their dealings 
with Montezuma and the unfortunate Inca, Atahualpa. But Lord Momlngton and his 
agentv Captains Klrkpatridc and Malcolm, met whh rewards which were denied to 
Cortes and Pizzaro for thdr vile deeds. 

Lord Momlngton s triumph In making the Nizam sign the treaty of lit November 
1798 by which he was to receive a substdlary force of six thousand sepoys whh 
artJntry officered by British subj^ to be paid out of his treasiny and the whole of 
the officers of the French force were to be dismissed and no Frenchman was In future 
to be employed by the Nizam, ivor any other European without the Compffliy^s” pa- 
mission was cordially approved by Pitts mlnbtry 

In the Council Chamber at Calcutta, the portrait of Lord Momlngton, painted by 


Pages M sod aS Jouroal of a residence In India, by Maria Grabam, 1918. \ 
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the celebrated artist Robert Home, shows the Governor-General restinp. his hand on 
a parchment scroll inscribed, "Subsidiary Treaty, Hydarabad, 1798 "* The Britishers 
ought to be grateful to Lord Mornington, for his scheme of the 'Subsidiary Alliance' 
was the thm end of the wedge introduced for destroying the independence of the 
native powers of India and extending the influence of, and acquiring territories by, their 
compatriots in India 

Captain Kirkpatrick was also amply rewarded for the part he played in this trans- 
action. He was made the Governor-General's Honorary Aidc-de-Camp, which was a 
remarkable distinction, as he was the first person on whom this honor was bestowed 
Subsequently when several charges of corruption, bribery and murder were levelled 
against Captain Kirkpatrick, Lord Mornington turned a deaf car to these charges and 
lionorably' acquitted him 

Captain Malcolm was also not forgotten He was ordered by the Governor- 
General to proceed to Calcutta, which he did, bearing with him the colors of the 
disbanded French regiments Kaye writes 

"At the capital he (Malcolm) was warmly welcomed The Governor-General— no mean judge 
of character— saw at once that he was a man to be trusted and to be cmplo>cd In truth, this 
meeting with Lord Wellesley was the turning-point of John Malcolm's career From that day his 
future was made He found m the Governor-General a statesman after his own heart i and Lord 
Wellesley listened attentively to all that was said by the political assistant, because he found m 
John Malcolm's ready words fit and forcible expression of the opinions which were taking shape 
in bis mind "t 

So every one was rewarded at the expense of the Nizam 


He was also voted an annuity of £5000 for a term of twenty ytars by the Court of Directors , 
and the parent was ordered to date from 1st September 1798, the day on which the Nizam ss-as 

dommiln ' ^^d a large portion of his 

t Lives of Indian Officers, Vol 1, p I88 
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If the flrrt war vHh Tfpu was unfust, the war which Lord Momlngton dedared 
against Htn was a great crtoc. Except In the hnaglnatJon of Lord Momlngton Acre 
was rvo cemsns belli to go to war with that onfortimate prlrKC* Reading over 
the despatches of Lord Momlngton, ft appears dear that he had made up hfs 
mind to go to war with Tfpa long before he set his foot on Indian soO How 
far he was Infloenced fn this dctcrmlnalfon by Lord Cornwallis ft h impossible to 
say But his Intimate friendship srtth Comwallfs and the high estimate which the latter 
erttertalned of him, makes or>e suspect that Cornwallis had some share in Lord 
Momlngton s making up his mind to go to war wtA Ttpu. It will be im temb er ed Aat 
Comwallb warrted to altogether crush Tfpa and wlA Ats object In view he did not 
accept the negotiations for peace which Ttpu Wed to open and he even was about to 
lay siege to Scrlngapatam. It was the eantest appeal of Ae Marathas which prevented 
Cornwallis from accomplbhlng hfs destre. But he had broken Ac back of Tlpa It was 
Impossible for Aat prince to rise again or extend Ac boundaries of hb contracted 

domlnloat 


Sir Tbomat Mtmro bated Tlpa Itlee poison In bU letter of Slit Septenber I7P6, be wrote to 
hb {ati>cr t 

'The tmKv of oor G ovgruttent and out great odUtary force ^ve os lodi a so potority over the 
native prioccx, that we might, by watebtof oppof ta oKles extend oor dofnlrdon wUhoet modi danger 
or expense, and at oo very dbtaot period over a grcal part of tbe Penhtsola. Oor first care oogbt 
to be directed to tire total stdrverilon of Tipoo. After becoming mastg of Serlngapa ta ra we should' 
find oo great dlfhcnhy In advandrrg to the Kbtiia, when favo ured by wars or revduttocs In the 
nefgbbocring States. But we ought to have some p reconcerted gcowal scheme to follow opon soch 
ocoofons." (Gldg s Life of Monro reH I p. JOd.) 

t Regardfog lord Kf^ntogton, Lord Corowalth thus wrote to Sir George BaHow the Actirrg 
Governor General of India, on the departure of Sir John Shore for EngUod t 

'Lord Momlirgton your r»ew Govemor-Getreral Is a roan of very considerabk abftiaes, and HKJSt 
exceftent character I have known hhn from his childhood, and have always Rved oo the most 
ttendly haWts wftfa him Moving anaeed yoa t6ai Lord Morrdngton t&infx ex od l y as I do 
boO aboat India and yoandf I have only to add my sincere good wtsbes for your health and 
proeperity" 

Brora the wwds ItaJldsed In the rfrove ext r act does it not appear clear that Lord ComwaHts 
commissioned hb hitlniate friend Lord Momlrrgtoa to oxnplete what be had left ontobhed, naordy" 
tbe sobjogatlwi of Tlpa, for H was be (Comwallb) who considered the exlsterKe of that 
Muhammadan Prince as a great danger to the British su pre ma cy In India? Cofood Beatsoo In hb 
'View of th4 origin and coodod of the war wftb Tlpa Saltan," writes • — 'The victories of the 
Marqob Comwallb bad greatly fadHtated any futorc plan of operation against the power of TIpei 
Saltan. By dhnlnhhlng hb resources, and Increaslnt oor ovru they bad produced a two-fob! effect. 
And the extension of oor frontier by the addttfon of the B tnm i anl and Salon Districts, and n 
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In his first letter to Mr Dundas from the Cape of Good Hope, d^cd 23th February 
1798, Lord Momington expressed his hostile intentions against Tipu Of course, c was 

suffering from Francophobia i r i j 

From the very day of his assuming charge of office as Governor-General ol India, 

he commenced plotting to rum Tipu. British historians of India, with the exception o 
James Mill, blinded by their prejudices, have not done justice to Tipu That prince has 
been desenbed as cruel, and a tyrant But these charges against Tipu arc 
tiated by his conduct and system of government Even Captain (afterwards Sir Jo n) 
Malcolm, who as a firebrand always preferred war to peace, for every' war brought 
him distinctions and honors, was obliged to admit that Tipu was a sagacious ru cr 
Such was the Prince whom the English had painted in the blackest color possi 
Tipu^s greatest faults were that he was a brave soldier and a successful administrator 
Therefore he was a thorn in the side of the British. Tipu styled them the most 
faithless and usurping of mankind' 

The allegations against Tipu were that he was conspiring with the French to wage 
war against the English, Tipu was an independent sovereign and his State constitute 
what in modem times would be called an "International State He had perfect liberty 
to sohat the aid of France in his difficulties In modem times all the Christian States 
of Europe arc armed to the teeth, and make secret treaties and covert overtures against 
other States But that does not justify any state to go to war against another, unless 
hostilities are openly declared Judging by their standard, even supposing that ipu 
entertained hostile intentions against the English, that was no justification for the alter 
to go to war with him 

Wc have not to judge any sovereign and any international state by their intentions 
or political prejudices, but should sec whether they are in a position to carry out their 
intentions and prejudices into actual execution The mere expression of a threat by a 
sovereign is no justification for any power to declare hostilities against him If this 
'were to constitute a causus belli, there would be no peace in this world In Christen- 
dom, to-day, there is not a single Power which docs not cherish hostile intentions, 
and sometimes even make use of threatening language, against a ncighbounng Chnstian 
State. But this is not considered enough for a declaration of war 

Let us consider the allegations made against Tipu and sec whether these constituted 
enough justification for war with him The story is not a very long one On the 
9th June, 1798, Lord Mornington forwarded to General Harns, who was at that time 
Acting Governor of Madras, a document alleged to have been published at the 
Mauritius. In forwarding this to General Harris, Lord Mornington wrote 


thoijough knowledge of the defences of Sermgapatam and of the routes leading to that city, wera 
considered at that moment an inestimable advantage." 

It IS not improbable that Lord Cornwallis had impressed on Lord Mornington the case with which 
Tipu's ''^minion could be invaded It is, therefore, that we find Tipu the first object of his 
(Momington's) eager attention Just as a cat watches the rat, so was this Christian Govemor- 
'Gcneral watching the Muhammadan Pnnee. 

^ * ^('cllcsley's Dispatches, Vol I Appendix, pp 668-669 
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"Ahhoosh 1 butane th«t the endosed Prodamttion must h«vt reached yoo, 1 think U orott 
advtnWe to trat on iH a copy of It to yon. There •etms to be so IHtie doubt that the ProdamatSon 
realty was poWUbed at the Mamltlus that It most become a matter of sertoos dhctmlon between 
this Government and Ttppoo. How socfa a discussion may terminate It Is otterty Impossible to say 
Perhaps the result of this may be to prove that M Malartic has exagaermted or wholly mUrepce 
sented the Intentions of TIppoo i but on the other hand. If Tlppoo should choose to avow the 
objects of hh embassy to have been sodi as are described In the Proclamation the consequences 
may be very serious and may ultimately Involve os In the calamity of war I wbh you to be 
apprised of ray apprehensions on tMs subject and to prepare your mind for the possible event Voo 
win therefore, tom y6ar attention to d>e mearts of colkcttng a force. If necessity should onfortonately 
require It i but It b not my deshe that you should p ro cee d to take any public steps towards the 
assembling of the army before you receive tome forther IntlmatloQ from me." 

It will be observed from the above letter that the Governor General wanted to 
make the Proclamation a subject “of serious discussion^ with Tipu. But unfortunately 
he rwver did so. He assembled the troops and as will be related further on went 
himself to Madras to demand satisfaetlon from Tlpu without giving hhn a chaiKe to 
explain the allegations and rumours that had been circulated against hbn. The Governor 
General himself did not entertain peaceful Intentions towards Tlpu 

Without ascertaining the views of the allies on the subject he presumed that they 
were not In a position to render him any help He argued that the Nliam s army 
being chiefly ofBccred by the Frcncdi would not ftght against Tlpu. But It was con- 
venient for him to forget that die same army had six years previously taken the field 
against the latter Against every received prindple of the law of nations he forced the 
Company $ troops on the Nliam under the euphemistic words “subsidiary alliance.'’ 
In hb heart of hearts Lord Momlngton was certain that he had no justification for 
dedaring war against Tlpu and therefore he was idrald of “calling upon the allies* He 
knew that they would npt combine with him In an unrighteous war and therefore he 
conspired to deprive them of their Independence. This appeared to be a preliminary 
ipeasure necessary before “striking a sodden blow against Tlpu-* Vc have already 
described the manner In which the Nizam was reduced to the wretched position of 
“a prisoner" 

But the I^eshwa was not to be so easily made “a prisoner" Either the Resident 
at Puna lacked the scheming and Intriguing propensities of Captain Kirkpatrick or tire 
Pohwas ministers were not to be so easily seduced as to betray tJjtJr master and 
their national IndepcndctKe anyhow at Puna, Lord Momingtons conspiracy did rwt 
succeed. The F^esKwa being one of thdr allies whom the British had solemnly promised 
to lidp against his enemies was suffered to be bullied by Sindla. The Er>glbh did 
not come to his rescue. They did i>ot attack the Sindla s territory for the threatening 
attitude which he had assumed towards the Peshwa. Lord Cornwallis found a p retext 
to go to war with Tlpu because it was alleged that the latter meditated attacking the 
TravarKore Raja, who was an ally of the Company of Christian Merchants. But 
Sindhia who was actually In the dominion of the Peshwa, was T>ot coer ce d by the 
British. The latter had received more help from the Peshwa than from the Travancore 


Set hb letter to General Harrfa 20th Jane, 1796. 
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Raja, and had they any sense of gratitude they would have, as in honor bound, helped 
the Peshwa But they wanted to weaken the Peshwa Tlic Peshwa's ministers knew 
that the war which the English were going to declare against Tipu was an unjust one 
Nana Fadnavis, who had been once more allowed to wield the ministerial sceptre of 
the Nlaratha Empire, was not the man to help the British in their unjust and aggressive 
war Besides, it was not his policy to crush Tipu It was the Marathas who 
dissuaded Cornwallis from annihilating Tipu So Lord Momington did not “call upon 
the allies “ He made the Nizam “a prisoner" and left the Peshwa to the tender mercies 
of Sindia He found his opportunity now “to strike a sudden blow against Tipu" 

The Frankophobist Governor-General was fully resolved on the war and, as with the 
wolf in the fable, the allegation of the French intrigue served as the pretext of the 
muddied stream to "devour" Tipu He paid no attention to the representations of the 
Madras Government 

The Memorandum which Mr Josias Webbe, Secretary' to the Government of 
Madras, wrote on the 6th July, 1798, on the possibility of an early rupture with Tipu 
Sultan, displays views of real statesmanship He wrote 

''{^atever may be the object of Tipoo's embassy to the Mauritius, or xshatever may be the 
event of it in Europe, the late intelligence from the islands, which leaves us no room to doubt that 
the military have been sent to France, and the French marine dispersed, satisfies me that no immediate 
co-operabon can take place i and consequently, that no rupture is to be apprehended but by our owm 
provocation " 

But all these words of wisdom and justice were thrown away on the Governor- 
General like so much water on the duck’s back That man had no sense of right and 
wrong left in him To talk of justice to him was like preaching morality to a horde of 
robbers while they are dividing their booty 

'^hile the Governor-General was thus conspiring against Tipu, it is necessary' to turn 
to that Muhammadan Pnnee and ascertain if he had any intention of violating the terms 
of the Treaty of 1792 On the 26th April, 1798, a letter from Tipu was received at 
Fort \^ilham addressed to Sir John Shore In it that Muhammadan Prince wrote 

"\ have been favored with your letter, notifying your intention of returning to Europe, and the 
nomination of Lord Mornington, who is of rank, to the office of Governor-General, in whom the 
same disposition would be manifested with yourself to cultivate and improve the friendship and good 
understanding subsisting between the two states, and an inviolable adherence to the engagements by 
which they are connected It is very well , you must impress Lord Mornington with a sense of 
the hicndship and unanimity so firmly subsisting between us, and constantly favor me with letters 
communicating your health and welfare. " 

'Believing my friendly heart disposed to pay every regard to truth and justice, and to strengthen 
the foundations of harmony and concord established between the two states, 1 hope you will always 
gratify me by letters notifying your welfare " 

To Lord Momington also the Muhammadan Prince addressed a letter received at 
Calcutta on the lOth July, 1798 In it he wrote 

'your Lordship's fncndly letter containing the agreeable intelligence of your arrival at Calcutta, and 
your taking charge of the Company's affairs, reached me at the happiest of times, and afforded me a 
degree of pleasure and satisfaction that cannot be adequately expressed upon paper May the 
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Alnd^hty prosper to yoor Lordshfp tMs event I By the dMne grace, the exalted Wntc of tmloo 

tod the firm fooodatlon* of frtefK lt hlp and harmony bcwteen the two stato, are In fall 
ftrengtfa To adhere to the obftqatfons of eadstlng treatlei b a constant object with roe , yoor 
Lordship b from yoor heart a Irlend and well wtsher and I am confident wUI Iwld In nrind the 
o bservance of o nio n and concord .*^ ^ 

The Enfliuh lay the charge of duplWty prevarteatSon an d falsehood at the door of 
Tfpa I they say that that MuhanTmadarT Prince was tntrf^ng with the French and was 
at the same time making protestations of friendship to the Engibh. It Is problematical 
and r>ot quite proved that Tlpu s conduct savoured of duplldty But the fact b about 
which there can be no question, that the Governor-General and the British generallv 
were double-faced lyirtg men. For while they were conspiring against Tfpu, they 

humored that FMnce by their protestations of friendship and Idnd regards. 

Colonel Garwood who edited Vdllngtons Dest»tcKes, the tst edition of which 
was publbhecT in 1834 wrote 

'Sotne of the pobO^ons Jteve oofbed to the Indian Govtimuejit at home, end to the 

new Govemor-Generel (Lord Morotegton) » indlnatton to take advantage of any pfetexTTSr 
redodog the power of Hpoo Saltann t and for remoylng from India the French olTIcas In the service of 
the rtative prince*. Thb a ssump tion b dheetty *t variance with the general terror of pcbCc r eewds , 
lOn the contrary U appears that one of the fast acts of the new Govtnwr Gerreral was to oArrm a 
toocfllatory letter to Tlpoo Saltan, dated !4th of June 1798, In reply to an appllcaflon received by 
JSh John Shore at the momort of Ms dep ar ture dalndng restitirtioQ of Vyrtaad.*^ 

h uppean dear that Colonel Gurwood was not aware of the public despatches of 
Lord Momlngton, for that Governor General wrote to General Harris cm the 9th June, 
1798 that b five days previous to Us so-called "conciliatory letter" to Tlpq. to 
assemble troops. Tfas "condllatoTy letter" b an Instance of duplldty 

Lord Momlngton played hb part of daplldty e xtrem ely wdl He appointed a 
[Commission to Investigate Tipus claims and upon the Cotnmbslon making a report In 
favor of Tlpu Vynaad was restored to him. 

The Govcmor-Gcneral was biding Ids time. Had he been a straightforward and 
honest man he would not have adopted the double-dealing procedure towards Tlpu. 
Instead of appointing a Commission to Investigate Tlpas claims and restoring to him 
Vynaad and tints making the world believe that he had no hostile Intentions against 
Tlpo, he should have taken that Prince to task far hb alleged Intrigues with the French. 
But a straightforward policy would not have served hb purpose. So while he was 
humoring that Prince be was devising means to cut hb throat Vhen a] hb preparations 
were complete, then be threw off the dbgulse and shewed himself In hb true colors. 

On the other hand Tipus ccmitmmlcBtlons to the Govemor'GeTTeTal never contained 
anything which suggested the least suspicion of hb hostile Intenflons. On 28th 
September 1798 Lord Momlngton received a letter from Tlpu In which that Muham- 
madan FMnce wrote that 

*Wbcfikf maker* by ftartlng empty dbpote* and altercation*, hope to accompibh thdr own 
utpoKi, bot by the favor of God, the fountai n* of onion and harmony be t ween the two State* 
osscss too nmeh pertty and deame** to be follled by the devices of teK h rt eiested petsons," 


Veilhigton a Despatdw* (l*t EdWoo) Yot I p. 5*. 
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Poor Tipu was soon to be disillusioned He, in his pure Oriental simplicity, had 
no idea of the measures which the Irish Governor-General was pursuing for his 
destruction Although Lord Mornington received Tipus letter on the 2^ September, 
1798 he did not condescend to reply to it till November of that year In flic mcAn- 
while he had succeeded m making the Nizam "a prisoner." There was also at that 
time no longer any fear of invasion of India by the French In _Octqb^r, 1798 , Lord 
Momington wrote to the Chairman of the East India_Company ' 

"1 trust that Tippoo will not venture to move without having obtained a more effectual succour 
from the French than they have yet afforded to him i and I am equally confident that the vigilance 
of our Government at home, and of our fleets, will oppose every possible obstacle to the approach 
of the French towards this quarter of the globe Buf / sftll feel t He necessity of active and early 
preparation for war” 

‘ \^here was the necessity of active and early preparation for war, when he knew 
that the French had been defeated and that Nelson had totally annihilat ed the Toulon 
fleet? '^e find the Governor-General writing to Tipu on the 4th Novemb e r, 179 8, oiT 
thTsignal victory achieved by Nelson 

The Governor-General had not yet taken off his mask. He was playing the 
hypoente. On the 8th November, 1798, he thought the time had come to show 
himself in his true colors He assumed an insolent tone towards Tipu He wrote to 
that Muhammadan Prince 

"It IS impossible that you should suppose me to be ignorant of the intercourse which subsists 
between you and the French, whom you know to be the inveterate enemies of the Company, and 
to be now engaged in an unjust war with the British nation you cannot imagine me to be 
indifferent to the transactions which have passed between you an^ the enemies of my country," etc 

How are we to reconcile this with the sentiments expressed by the same Christian 
writer in his letter of the 4th November, 1798, in which he communicated the news 
of the disaster that had befallen the French in Egypt ? This is a puzzle which the 
Bntish alone can solve 

He also threatened Tipu with the deputation of a British officer to his Court to 
demand from him such distncts as would appear to the Governor-General and his 
non-Christian allies effectual for the maintenance of peace The officer selected for 
this purpose was Major Doveton. 

But before he could have expected any reply from Tipu, Lord Momington not only 
prepared the troops, but ordered the Indian Navy to be in readiness to swoop down 
on Tipu's territones at a moment's notice. 

Those who try to justify the Govemor-General's attack on Tipu on the supposition 
that the French would have invaded India, had that Muhammadan Prince been left 
alone, can hardly adduce any arguments convinang to any intelligent man that at the 
time when Lord Momington was bullying Tipu, the French were in a position to carry 
out the scheme with which they were credited, that is, of the invasion of India. The 
fear of the French was no reason for any unjust attack on any Indian sovereign. 

Lord Momington now left Calcutta for Madras to be near the scene of action. He 
amve at adras on the 3Ist December, 1798. On his arrival he received Tipu's 
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reply to Kis Ituolcnt letter of the 8th November That Muhammadan Prince Wrote hi* 
reply In courteous and ot the same time dignified language. It H necesjary to malce 
extracts from this letter to show* his view of the case. 

Regarding the »o<alled embassy of hfs to the Mauritius and the Prodarrtatlon of the 
French Governor of that bland whkh had served as handles to the British for hUtlfylng 
thdr war with Tlpu, that Muhammadan Prince wrote 

In this Shear (the gift of God) there b a mcrcantfle tribe, who employ thansHm In trading by 
sea sod land. Thdr agents pordiased a twO'Otasted vend •r>d having loaded her with rice, departed 
whh a view to trafiic. It happened that she went to (he Mauritius from where forty pertow 
French, and of a dark colour of whom ten or twelve were or tl flccTS or>d the rest servants paying the 
hire of the ship came here la seardi of errrployment. Soch as chose to take service were entertained, 
ood the remainder departed beyond the conhaes of this Sircar (the gift of God) ■ and the French/ 
who are fall of vice and deedt, have p er ha ps taken advantage of the de par tur e of the ship to pot 
about re p or ts with tfre view to raffle the minds of both Sircars. 

It ts the wish of my heart, and my constant endeavour to observe aixd malntalfl the artkfes of 
the agr ee men t of peace, and to perpetoate and strengthen the basis of friendship and union with the 
Shew of the Company Bahadur And t am resident at home, ot thnes toJdrtg the olr and at 

others amusing myself with hunting In this casCr the allusion to wv In yoor friendly letter 

and the following passage, nomdy that prodeoce required that both the Company and thdr aBIcs 
should adopt certdn measures of precaution and sdf'defencc have given me the greatest surprise.^ 

Regarding the deputation of Mafor Doveton with which the Governor G ener a l had 
threatened him, Tfpu wrote 

'It has been ondmtood by the blessing of the Almighty at the eoodsslon of the pcace^ the 
treaties and errgagements en te red Into among the four Shears were so flredy established and cooflmed 
as cm to remain ffred and durable , and be on example to the rulers of the age , r>or are 
they not will they ever be neWe to Interruptfoa. I cannot imagine that means more effectoil tfan 
these can be adopted, for giving itdjlUty to the fburxUtion of friendship and harmony promoting 
the security of states, or the welfare cmd advantage of all partics.''t 

TJn»c who chargfe Tjpv with dupllcJly sh€»oId rtmanher that that Prince was an 
orthodox Muhammadan and a religious man. Qirbtlans tnoj take the name of God 
In vain but soch b never the case wHh strict and orthodox Muhammadans, ^^i^ben 
Tipu, swearing on God declared that he had no hostile Intentions against the British 
that was sufficient guarantee of hb good hdth. No further lecurity could be fy^ctfd 
from an orthodox Mussalman.§ 

Veffeile/s Dlspatcfaes VoL I p QSL 

t /bid p 886. 

S James Mill writes — Another f eatu r e In the character of TIpoo was Us religion with a of 
wWch bis mind sras most deeply Impressed. He spent a consideraWe port of every day In prayer 
He gave to Us Ungdora, or state, a partkalar rcHgloos title, KSodadad, or God-given : and he n«d 
undo a pecullariy strong and operative cortvktion of the superintendence of a Divine Providence. 
His conflden ce In the proteetkra of God was Indeed one of Ms snares i for be relied upon It to the 
Degkct of other means of safety" 

To charge such a God fearing man with dupKdty prevailcatloo arrd falsehood b to say the 
least, rmgerrerous. Does H not remind one of the saying of Sebopenhaoa i 'll b geoeraliy the old 
story of the dog barking at Its own Image i h b himself that he sees and not aoothc d^ as be 
faodts." 


42 
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But the Christian Governor-General was not satisfied with thi' On the 9th 

January, 1799, that is after receiving and considering the contents of Tipu's letter for 
over nine days. Lord Mornington wrote a long letter to Tipu In this letter the 

Governor-General recapitulated Tipu'^s conduct and was so unreasonable as to demand 
an answer within twenty-four hours after its receipt by Tipu. For wrote the Christian 
noble in concluding the letter 

"1 most earnestly request that your reply may not be deferred for more than one day after this 
letter shall reach your presence j dangerous consequences result from tire delay of arduous affairs "* 

It was an ultimatum to Tipu The Christian Governor-General had not even the 
decency to allow sufficient time to the Muhammadan Prince to consider the contents 
ft of his long letter However, with his consummate hypocrisy, to show to the world 
that his intentions were pacific, the Governor-General wrote another long letter to Tipu 
on the I6th January, 1799 \^ith this communication, he forwarded to Tipu the 
Sublime Porte's letter . 

These letters must have awakened painful feelings in the breast of Tipu His father 
had once shown mercy to the British when they sued for peace. Had Hydar been 
hard on the fallen foes, his son would not have been subjected to such bitter humiliation 
as Tipu was at this time It is, among other causes, the spirit of kindness to their 
enemies which has brought on the ruin of the Asiatics Even Tipu had at one time 
held in the hollow of his hand those English who subsequently blackened his character 
and involved him in miseries and disasters which ended in his death 

The proud spirit of Tipu would not yield to the coercion of the Governor-General 
Surrounded on all sides, both on sea and land, by the British enemies, he tried his best 
to fight the troops led by their Christian officers He did not reply to the Govemor- 
■ General's threatening letter within the stipulated period. So on the 3rd February', 1799, 
the Governor-General issued orders to the British armies to march on the territories 
of Tipu Resistance for Tipu was almost hopeless He was not prepared for the war 
and had no resources to successfully withstand the ovcrvc'helming force that had been 
brought against him So, on the 1 3th February, 1799, he wrote io the Governorr 
General to despatch Major Doveton But the Governor-General considered Tipu's 
proposals for peace as insulting to the might and majesty of the Power of which he 
was the representative On the 22nd February', 1799, he formally declared war against 
Tipu General Harris was placed in supreme command of all the troops 

General Harris was instructed to seduce the subjects of Tipu , for the Governor- 
General wrote to him . 

"I have reason to believe that many of the tributaries, principal officers, and other subjects of 
Tipoo Sultan, are inclined to throw off the authority of that Prince, and to place themselves under the 
protection of the Company and of our allies The war m which we arc again involved by the 
treachery and violence of the Sultan, renders it both just and expedient that we should avail ourselves, 
as much as possible, of the discontents and disaffection of his people "f 


* Ibid, p 400 . 
t Loc. at, p 442 . 
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How very cdlfy1t>^ for a tdgUy professing Christian to write this I Lord Momington 
as a modd Christian was in the habit of dally praying to God 'T-ead us not into 
tcmptotiofts " But he considered It quite consistent with his rdlgious faith to lead 
others Into temptations. For this nefarious business^ he appointed a regular commission- 
He wrote to General Harris 

•Beirta oppftljeratve that yocr raore hnportaiit avocations will not admit of your taldnfl any part 
in the detail* of IW* bojlnos, I herdry direct you to consHtntc a commission of this purpose, to 
cooiirt of the Honourable ColontI Vdicilcy Lletrtenaot Colonel Close Ueotenant-ColoTiel Agnew 
atxl Captain Malcolm, assistant to the Raldcnt at Hyderabad with Captain Macaulay to act as 
Secretary to the Connnlssloo 

So it was not by means of arms alone that victory was obtained over Tlpu but 
the British encouraged his subjects to betray him. This accounts for the case with 
whkh Tlpu was crushed. There ore reasorrs to believe that Lord Corrtwallis s success 
In his first war with Tlpu was also achieved by meairs of foul play The following 
letter from Lord Qlve the Goverrvor of Madras leaves no room for doubt that In the 
Fifst Mysore Var In which at first Genera! Meadows was appointed In chief conrmand 
of the forces which operated against Tlpu there was treachery In the camp of that 
MiAammadan Prince. The letter U dated Fort St George 29th Nov^ 1798 and It 
runs as follows 

^ have the honor to trartsmit for your perusal a paper of Intcnigeoce, on tbe correctoess of 
whlda as far as It goes I believe you may with confidence rdy It comes through the diamid of a 
friend of the family of the former king of Mysore v6o 6ad comnmntotfen and enta^tmenit with 
Lord Pigot, Lord Macartney and Sir Vnilam Meadows I beJleve, and whose information daring 
the periods of thdr govemmeots was found to be of Importaoce, and Invariably to be depended 
opoo. This person Trcmal Row keeps cp a connection with the old Qo«b of Mysore, who b 
confined by Tipn, and whose only hopes of the restoration of the family arise from tbe pro s pec t 
of a war Upon thb unfortunate Ladys vWw* aad wbbea, I expect very soon to be able to send 
ycerr Lordship a paper which In that event may becoot e a subject of your consideration Tremal 
Row b also connected with some persons Innnedlatdy employed In the Sultan s Government,. t 

So the onsplracy was formed with the Ex Queen and principal Inhabitants of 
Mysore against TlpiL There Is no reason to believe that Tlpu s government was 
tyranntad and oppressive. It should be remembered that his subjects were not disarmed. 
Had there been any mhgovemment the people would have revolted against him but 
thh they never did But now they were temped to revolt against Tlpu. The members 
of the Commission appointed by the Governor General smothered thdr conscience 
and In right earnest set to work to corrupt Tlpu s subjects. 

The troops were now on full march towards Tfpu s capital In a secret letter to 
Gcr>era! Harris dated Fort St. George, 22rKl February 1799 the Governor General 
furnished him with InstructJons regarding the steps he should take should Tlpu send 
an embassy with the object of opening negotiations for peace. The General was 
enjoined to vigorously prpsecute his advance on Seringapatam i for In Lord Momlngton t 
opinion 


Ibid. 

t Ibid p. 961 
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"obtaining possession of that City would open so extensive and complicated a change in the 
political state of India, as to require the most comprehensive system of new arrangements " 

General Harris was a soldier. Such a man is not the one to prefer peace to the 
honors and glones of war Tipu wrote several times to him to appoint proper persons 
for conducting a conference and renewing the business of a treaty But he was deter- 
mined not to negotiate with Tipu. The rumored hoarded treasure of Tipu tempted him 
to push on and crush him This he did. On the 4th May, 1799, Tipu's palace was 
entered and that Prince met the glorious death of a valiant soldier with the sword in 
his hand The religious tenets of the Hindu as well as of Muhammadans assign a 
prominent place in Heaven to those brave soldiers who never flinch from their duties 
but die fighting * 

That he was the victim of foul conspiracy, that the British cnlcrtaincd no kind 
feelings towards him, for they were jealous of his power and ability, no one who 
reads the contemporary records will fail to notice Even the Chief Justice of Bengal, 
Sir John Anstruther, from whom at least the public would expect dispassionate views on the 
burning political questions of the day, was as great a fire-eater as the youngest subaltern 
of the lines In a letter dated Calcutta 27th March, 1799, this man wrote to Lord 
Mornington 

"I am not sure that I have made up my mind to wish submission on the part of Tipu without some 
action which shall disperse or destroy part of his army, and tarnish his military reputation A treaty 
following a battle operates more powerfully upon the mind than one which leaves the army entire 

Again, when the news of Tipu's death reached Calcutta, the same judge wrote to 
the Governor-General on the 1 7th May, 1799 

"It IS with the most sincere satisfaction and heartfelt pleasure that I congratulate you upon the 
most bnlliant and glorious event which ever occurred in our Indian history" 

Tipu's death was commemorated by the British by thanks-offenngs in their churches 
Revd Hutton, in his biographical sketch of the Marquess 'Wellesley, writes that the 
Governor General 

* Regarding the circumstances leading to the death of Tipu Sultan, see Colonel Mile's T/pu 
Sultaun (Panini Office edition, pp 179 et seq as well as the Appendix, pp 203-209) 

After the fall of Seringapatam excesses were committed on the helpless inhabitants of that 
unfortunate place, compared to which Tipu's alleged cruelties dwindle into insignificance The authors 
of these excesses were mostly British soldiers Colonel the Hon'ble Arthur 'J/elleslcy wrote to 
General Hams on the day following that of the capture of Seringapatam — "I wish you would send 
the provost here, and put him under my orders Until some of the plunderers are hanged, it is 
vain to expect to stop the plunder" 

Again, he wrote — "Until the provost executed three or four people, it is impossible to cx^pcct 
order or indeed safety There are at this moment, sepoys and soldiers belonging to every regiment 
in your camp and General Stuart's in the town It only increases the confusion and the 

terror of the inhabitants Till both subside in some degree, we cannot expect that they will return 
to their habitations " 

It should be remembered that these poor inhabitants had been assured by the Governor-General's 
Proclamation ^that their lives and properties would be respected by the troops under the Chief 
Command of General Hams It was in this manner by plundering the people that the terms of 
the proclamation were given effect to by the invading army I 
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marked the conquot of Mytore by a <kiy of fofcmn ihanlogMnfl On Fcbmary 6, ISX^ the 
Govcttjot GencfiJ the chief Jcntkc the Comraaodcr In Chief (Sir Alured Qaikt) the member* of 
Coundl the Jodges, end the paWlc offlceti dvfl and mUitory proceeded on foot to the New 
Qmrch at Calcotta. The Street* were Hoed with troop*, oni royal ulotes were fired daring the 
procession and at the Te Dcam. It w*» the llrit occasion on which any ruUonal recognition of 
Redlglon had taken place* and it was marked by all the pomp and solemn dignity which the 
GovcTnof'Ceneral coaU give H." 

Every European sm’ant of the Company who participated In this tranjacUon received 
hU reward. The Governor General received a step In rank Of>d became henceforth known a* 
the Marquess of 'Wellesley Motcovct he was made Coptaln-Gcncral and Corranander 
In-Qilcf of all the forces In the East Indies. 

General Harris now received a peerage. He was the son of a poor parson. As 
he himself wrote to the Governor General on the 27lh June, 1799 

An homWe dergyman* son thrown very ewly In life Into the orray enthdy a soldier of forteme 
wfth scarcely any assistance save hh own exertions, b Dtllc flkdy (o have any hereditary place he 
would chose to commemorate," 


This son of an humble clergyman had the vanity of solldUng the grant of the 
dignity of a peerage. Hi* promptness In attacking Tlpu and not negotiating with him 
for peace Is to be explained by the fact that had peace been concluded with that 
Prifvee, he (General Harris) would not have had any share In that prize money which 
raised him from the low position of bdng the penniless "son of an humble clergyman'* 
to the proud dfaUnclIon of General Lord Harris of Scringopatam. 

The Hon'blc Arthur Wellesleys career and fortune were made at Scringapatam. ft 
was here that he learnt those lessons In doplldty (commonly called diplomacy) and 
corropUng^others which made him ultimately the conqueror of Napoleon 

Tlpu s dominion was also partitioned The English of course had the lion s share 
but a slice of the tcrrltorfes was also given to the Nizam. The descendant of the old 
Rafa whom Hydar had made a prisoner was given a portion of Mysore to rule. This 
tenitory Is tkjw known as the State of Mysore — the model state In Indlau 

Thus e nded — the— lasU_war srith^TlptL-lhe^occcssful result of which benefited the 

Britis h In*so many different ways. In Hs origin In Its progress and In Its termination 
It fill s o n^of ^the darkest p agesj n iKc~hhtorv oLInJl^ 

It has not appeared necessary to us to discuss the question of Tlpus alleged 
Intrigues with the French. Nowhere has James Mill In his able work on Indian History 
shown greater Judgment and cogent reasoning than In his handling of this subject 

Mill has thoroughly exposed the fallacious arguments on which the Governor 


The aexHcxi ot the new state and restoration of the descendant of the Rajas of Mysore was 
r>ot tmdertakeo from any reotives of phltanthropy but as a t c w anl for the manner In whkh the 
TP em bci s of the ex royal family of Mysore had hdped the British by betraylnB TIpo. The descendant 
of the Htnda Royal family of Mysore on whom the state was bestowed as o gift was an Infant So 
H was that the astete Hindu Minister Phmtlya, was appointed to be the Dlwan. Tbb Hindu mlnbtcr 
bore very dose rtsonblaDCe to the French statesman Tafleyrand. He had loyally served Hydar and 
bh son, Tlpu, but without much r egre t for the member* of the family of hb late Muhammadan 
master* he as promptly entered Into the service of Ms Hindu master as If no rcvoludoo bad taken 
place hi the potltkil sfttattion of bfa country 
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General based his case against Tipu. Even the editor 6f his History, Horace Hayman 
\^iIson, has not been able to controvert Mill's views But it is necessary to state that 
after Tipu's death, it has been alleged that some documents written in French were 
found in his Palace from which the Governor-General concluded that Tipu had been 
intnguing with the French against the English Mill writes 


'When the papers of Tippoo, found in the palace of Sermgapatam, were examined, the corres- 
pondence was discovered which had passed between him and the French With this Lord Wellesley 
shows that he was singularly delighted j as \T, without such means of persuasion, he had dreaded, 
that the grounds of the war, successfully terminated, would not have appeared satisfactory to all 
those whose approbation he was interested in obtaining "* 


Mill has taken some pains to demonstrate the innocent nature of the whole 
eorrespondence. But should not one suspect that some of the documents which 
were held up as incriminating Tipu, documents in which that Prince was alleged 
to have proposed offensive and defensive alliance with France for the purpose 
of expelling the English from India, were forgeries ? '^e should remember that the 
Governor of Madras at the time of the '^ar with Tipu, was the son of that Clive 
who as a reward for deceiving Amin Chand by forgery was raised to the peerage 
The Governor-General himself was a French scholar j he had kept a French woman as 
his concubine This fact also should be remembered in suspecting the genuineness of 
the French documents incriminating Tipu 

It was a singular fact that not more than 120 Frenchmen were found in Tipu's 
se rvice when Sermgapatam wa s-captuced.. This shnw -s Fipu s wisdom, for wlildriic w¥s 

reputed" He had derived an important lesson from the campaign of 1792 when the 

French officers, men on whom he had relied for help, deserted him at the most critical 
moment It was therefore that he was so bitter against the French, whom he considered 
to be of a crooked disposition, faithless, and the enemies of mankind.'' To have 
suspected him of allying himself with the French was preposterous nonsense. But it 
^ed^ the purpose of the English to make this a justifiable pica for attacking Tipu 

It the.jdeath of Tipu did not end the troubles of the British in Mysore There 

ere men jn that principality who were opposed to placing it at the feet of the 
mquering English Chief amongst them was Dhundia \/augh, whom the Bntish 
storians are pleased to call a bandit or robber, but who appears to us to have been 

real patriot It is related in the //w/ory of tHe Rei^n of Tipu Sultan by Colonel 
hies t that 


ydur Sulten abandoned all intention of fighting or further opposition, although several 
f A ° icers, such as Mullik Jehan Khan, also Syed Nasir Ah Mir Miran and other 

ors dissuaded him from peace, and strenuously urged him to continue the war 

c\ i!*’^ relations of the deceased Sultan, (many of whose ladies remained,) with 

Kunm Sahib and his family were sent to Rai Vellore, and a liberal salary was allowed to cadi of 
the princes. 

Thus ended the rule of the dynasty of the Muhammadan usurper Hydar Ah Naik in 


{History, Vol VI, p 109) 
t Panini Office Reprint, p 195 



Chapter xvm 

VELLESLEyS'S TREATMENT OF THE NAVAB VAZIR OF OUDH 

After having conquered Tfpu s domlnton by force Vdlesley cast Ut longing eyes 
on the fertile territories of those Indian princes with whom the East India Company 
had concluded treaties of perpetual friendship Oudh was the garden of India- So 
Wellesley could not resist the temptation of swallowing It If possibly he could. 

The dcgeneTale nature of the Mussalman Nawabs of Oudh was wdldcnown to the 
Christian "adventurers’* constituting the East India Company Hence thdr representatives 
always flee ce d them when It suited thdr convenience and purpose to do so. The 
Marquess 'Velleslcy was not going to prove an exception to that rule. 

One of the Nawabs of Oudh^ named Vailr All was deposed and kept a State 
Prisoner In Benares where his Keeper was one Mr Cherry It may be that he was 
Intriguing wlA the rroblcs and subjects of Oudh. He was ordered to be removed 
from Benares to Calcutta. He thought that his removal was suggested by Mr Cherry 
with whom he had an Interview and whom he assassinated. He with his followers 
ran amuck and besides Mr Cherry Idlfed two other Engllshmerr. 

Vadr All made his escape from Benares and many a vagabond and person of evil 
disposition gaihCTcd round him. Vlth such a force he raided some of the places then 
situated In the principality of Oudh. The Nawab xras nlarmed and requested the 
Company the temporary loan of British troops to subdue his wHlotn predecessor The 
request was acceded to by the Company with great alacrity It happened In the regime 
of Lord Vellesley to whom It served as a pretext to deprive the ruler of Oudh of the 
sovereignty of half of hh dominion This was done by the Governor-General In the 
rramc of reform. 

Mr Lumsden was the Resident ot Lucknow when Lord Momlngton arrived In 
India as Its Govcrnor-GcneraL But that officer was not going to be such a vile tool 
of the noble lord as he desired him to be for the ruin of the Oudh prince. So he was 
made to resign his post, to which office one Colond Scott was appointed who was 
to carry out the nefarious scheme of the Governor-GerKral ’^^hat this nefarious 
scheme uirder the euphemistic term "reform" consisted In and how this was carried out 
has been very succinctly described In DacoUee in Exedsis written by a responsible 
British officer named Major Bird to whidi the reader should turn for details.* 

The manner In which the Marquess Wellesley wrested from the Nawab-Vaiir half his 
dominions — and those also the more fertile portions— did T>ot escape the i>oticc of 
some of the politicians of England That true and sincere British friend of Indliv Philip 
Francis who two decades before had helped In the Impeachment of 'V^orren Hastings 

t A Oieip Reprint of thb work ha* been puWUhed by the Paninl office, of wHch see pp, 
80 ei ses^ 
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was still alive and so lost no time when the Matqucss 'Wellesley and his brothers 
returned to England to help one Mr, Pauli, who resided in Oiidh when the Governor- 
General was depriving the Nawab-Vizir of his territories, in his accusation against the 
Governor-General of India Burke was not then alive and no orator of his calibre 
sided with Pauli and Francis in their attempt at impeachment of the Marquess Wellesley 
Those were also the days when Napoleon Bonaparte was disturbing the even tenor 
of existence of the natives of Great Britain Hence, no wonder, the majority of the 
members of the House of Commons did not favour the motion for impeachment 
of the Wellesley brothers 

It was alleged that Francis bore grudge against Warren Hastings and, therefore, out 
of malice, he influenced Burke and others to impeach the first Governor-General of 
India But no such motives could be imputed to him in his conduct towards Wellesley. 
Allegations, however, were made against Mr Pauli that he had been prompted by ill- 
will to prosecute that noble lord. This compelled that member to assure the House 
on 27th January, 1806, 

'that he dared the breath of calumny to impute to him, with justice, any motives but those of 
a public nature He bore no animosity to Lord Wellesley personally, he would c'cert his honest 
endeavours to prosecute him to conviction, as the enemy to the happiness and prosperity of India, 
and to the best interests of the mother country » he could consider him in no light but that of a 

great state delinquent, in the situation that Mr Hastings stood on his return from abroad, with 

this essenbal difference, that what was undcllncd crime in the case of Mr Hastings, was positive 

criminality in the case of Lord Wellesley The latter could plead no error in judgment, no ignorance 

of the laws of his country, having been a member of the British parliament when the articles of 
impeachment were voted against Mr Hastings" 

It was after some delay and difficulty that the papers called for by Mr Pauli 
were ordered to be printed and laid on the table This enabled that member to frame 
his charges against the ex-Governor-General, who had several indecent partisans in 
the House One of these declared, 

'by what kind of tribunal was the party accused to be tried ? Before one, certainly, where the 
guilty man might escape through delay, or the most innocent man be ruined through expense » nnd, 
therefore, if there were any other legal or competent jurisdiction, before which this cause could be 
tried, the House ought not, for the sake of speedy and substantial justice, to proceed by the ordinary 
mode of impeachment"* 

This made Philip Francis say that the House of Commons 

'was probably the grand inquest, whose province was to inquire respecting the validity of great 
criminal charges, and then to proceed as the accuser or prosecutor before a high court of justice " 

After some wranghngs and delay, on the 28th May, 1806, the article of charge 
of high crimes and misdemeanours committed by Richard Colley Marquis Wellesley, in 

his transactions with respect to the Nawab-Vazir of Oudh, was read by the clerk at 
the table. 

At ^e same time, Mr' Pauli s written statement in support of the charge was also 

read His indictment was very powerful and unanswerable He said that Lord 
Wellesley, 

Mr Bankes speech on May 8, 1806, Cobbett's Parliamentary Debates, Vol VII, p 65 
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as? 


In ddUnce and contempt of the law* to the *trict objcrvmncc of wfildi he was botmd by 
dnia^emenb the most wlenro did, from the time of hb arrival In Irxila conceive and entertain 
the Intention an Intention which he finally cxecotcd to encroach opon the powa and rtflhb 
of Hhe said Nabob VUkr to Interfere In the Internal affair* of hb tovemment, to undermine 
end to destroy hb lothority over hb boo*ehoW affair*, hb troops and hb *ub)ecb and 
undo pretence* the most false, to eitort from him the *ald Nibpb Viiier hb hereditary doortnloirt, 
to toienmiy g uanm t eed to Hra by the Company In the treaty of 1798, and that all thb he the said 
Marqub Vellcsiey did wlthoc t the conorrrence, approbation, or consent and even without the 
knowledge, of the Cotmefl of Bengal and without communlcrtlng to the tald council or to hb 
employer* the said East India Company atry Information whatever of such hit intention or 


pfo cce dlngt.** 


The rtatemoit of Mr PjuiII was a very Icnjlfty orte and his description of the 
means adopted by Lord V'dfestey to ^aln hu object, marked out that lord as a criminal 
of tbc vilest type THc speeches on tbc cKarsc teflteted hardly arry credit for 
falrrreis or honesty on the friends of Lord Vdleslcy 

On the I8th of June 1806 on the motion of Mr Pauli the House resolved Itself 
Into a G>mmHtce to consider the charge with Lord Follcestonc In the chair Lord 
Tdgmnouth was called (n but his exomlnatlofr was not such as would have exposed 
the proccedirvgs of the servants of the Company In Oudh. was due to the 
mamrer In which Lord Vdlcslcy* partisans Interrupted Mr Paul! In his Interrogations 
of the witness. The next day Sir Alintd Qarkc was called to the bar and examined 
But orre of the questions put to him by Mr Pauli was strenuously opposed by 
some of the members t whereon Mr Pauli moved for an ndjoomment In which he was 
supported by Mr Fox and Mr Hutchinson 

On the 6th Jaly Lord Foltestcme said that ^obstructions had been thrown In the 
way" of Mr Pauli , and another member named Dr Lawrence stated that Mr Pauli 


was goaded at one time, and thwarted at another and it was now endeavoured to pre d pl tmte 
that decision whkh hod hitherto been retarded." 

That session of Parliament did rtot come to any decision repirdlng the Oudh 

charge. Mr Grant truly tald that 

the house could not. In to thin on ottendsoce, comprising of lo many of the noble Morqubs 
blends and at *o Ute a period of the session come to a decision comistentiy with the decorum 
whkh bdooged to to deliberative htstkci " 

So ended the consideration of the Oudh charge In that session after which 

Parliament was dUsoIved and In the new Parliament ndther Mr Pauli r>of Mr Frandt 
found any seat Consequently the Interest of the members on the Oudh charge was 
not so great as It was when Pauli and Frands spohe on It from thdr long roldence 

In India and extensive bicjwlcdge of Oudh polWa During the whole of 1807 the 

question was not touched at all In Parliament But the conduct of the Marquess 
Velleslcy relative to the Oudh charge came up for discussion In the early part of the 
year 1808 On February 9 1808 Lord Follc^onc moved 

that the several papers presented to the house In Janaary February March June and July 
1806 and In Ftbnmy 1807 relative to the Affair* of the Province of Oude be token Into cofttWera 
tion on Mooday the 12nd Inrt." 


43 
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On that day, after Lord Folkestone had moved for taking into consideration the papers, 
Mr Creevey rose and said that it would be better to refer the papers to a Committee 
to atrart^e and make their report For, he said 

"The papers were in such confusion that it was indispensable that they should be arrauped before 
they could be perused, he had not met with three gentlemen who had read them " 

But unfortunately, his proposition was not approved by the House, for it would 
delay the proceedings In vain. Sir T Turton 

"exhorted the house not to hurry a proceeding of such great importance It affected the 

rights of a whole people, who had no tribunal but that house to whom to apply for justice They 
had no friend but that house, and if it slighted the appeal now made, it forfeited its o%vn character 
and honour and the character and honour of the country' '' 

In vain. Sir S Romilly expressed the opinion 

'that to send the evidence to a committee to return a digested report of it to the house, would 
be the only means of arriving at substantial justice" 

But when were the British people as a class actuated to do justice, substantial or 
otherwise, to the non-Christian princes and peoples of India ? Those who moved for 
the appointment of the Committee found their motion rejected by the House 

The adjourned debate on the Oudh charge was resumed on \^ednesday, March 9, 
1808, when Lord Folkestone rose and exposed the manner in which the friends of 
Marquis 'Wellesley were creating public opinion in his favour He said that he had 
seen pamphlets which were 

'wntten to bias the public mind in his favour, and were distributed gratis, not only to the 
members of that house, but in like manner through all the principal taverns and coffee houses in 
London " 


Then> he truly said that 


"In this case, the house were called on to judge between the noble Marquis and the Nabob j 
but he begged the house to recollect, that, in truth, there was only one party before them The 
Marquis Wellesley had every advantage The case was to be tried on his own grounds the only 
documents, his own account of the transaction He was before the house, if not in person, at least 


represented by friends and relations, persons bound to him by ties of blood, by friendship, by 
obligations The Nabob, on the other hand, had no representative but such as the justice 

of his cause and the cruelty of the oppression he had suffered had called forth He had no means 

of telling his story * no opportunity of producing his proofs The house ought to look with a 
partial and indulgent eye to his case However, as the advocate of the Nabob, he asked for nothing 
but justice , sheer naked justice— justice founded on the facts as Lord Wellesley had himself related 

them , and he was sure that, if the house but give a fair hearing to the case, these facts thus 

detailed would be sufficient to induce the house to mark, with the severest reprobation, the conduct 
of the noble Marquis he hoped, too, to afford some relief and mitigation to the unfortunate Nabob " 


But Lord Folkestone s pleading for justice to a non-Christian prince was m vain 
before the highly professing Christian members of the House of Commons \^hat if 
he narrated the manner m which the Nawab, on his part, observed the treaty he had 
entered into with the Company, and the treachery of the Marquis in forcing on him 
a new treaty by which he was deprived of half of his dominion ? His words had no 
effect on those members, when he proceeded to say 
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^that after a very protracted rrefoUatlon In wfakfa oo the one skle, h dltplayed all the arts 
of chfcaoery eccompankd wfth threats the most nodistoUed and languafc of reproach and revfUrtf 
the roost contemptuous and onmerHed while on the other patient forbeariofl and earnest soppH 
cation were alone manifested the tmhappy Nabob was compelled to yield to the Coropairy a 
portion of territory of the alle®ed anmal Income of one CTore and thirty five laVhs of rupees In 
perpetual sovereJ^nty and to deprive hhnsdf even ©foil effleknt flovermnerrt over the remainder " 

He moved a series of Iwdvc ttsofutioits condcmnln® the traTtsacUon of Marquess 
Vdleslcy and aiming at reparation and justice to the unfortunate Nawab 

Every resolution was \'ehement!y opposed by the friends arvd relations of the 
Marquess for It should be remembered that his two brothers, pit. General Sir Arthur 
Vellestcy and Mr Henry '^ellalcy were at that time sitting In the House as fts 
members. Like that marine creature which secrets Ink to elude the pursuit of Its enemy 
the frieT>ds and relaUons of Lord Vdlesicy ottered words and arguments to mystify 
and mislead the members of the House. One would have expected a Judicial frame of 
mind from Sir John Anstrutber the cx-ChIcf Justice of Bengal in discussing the Oudh 
transaction But he sftxved Indecent partisanship for his noble frieT>d fn the speech 
made In the Hoirsc on 9th March 1808 He and other friends of Lord Velleslcy 
uttered trash and nortsense in his defence whkh It was not difficult for those who 
supported the resdtrtkms to thoroughly expose. 

One of the honourable members said that the functions of Parliament ‘'were of a 
legislative, not of a Judldal nature," and so It was Improper for them to discuss the 
conduct of Marquess Vellcsiey on the Oudh charge. Against this frivolous obfectlon 
Sir Thomas Turton said 

"let me ask tbe hon. ««Ht witerc. or to wiiom in thb pirtlcnUr inttanee, codd the appeal 
•gelnft BritWi Injustice •nd oppression be made?— Not to our courts of law «nd equity i there H 
h*s been already determined, that »n Independent sovereign (yes • dependent N^ob as he U 
criled) can nc l Uter ImtKotc or defend a stilt To the sovereign. In council can he appeal ?— The 
con stituti on of oui Indian Govemraent penults not this. Vbert then can Ut apply with a 
poislbOitv of success, but a BrHhh Parflamcitt, aod to parliament only 7" 

Referring to the prctcTKCs assigned for Lord 'Wellesleys conduct, he said these were 
'threefold i first, the right i secondly the expediency and even necessKv for the exercise of It i 
and thirdly Instructions of the govemroent at home.— Hrot, Sir as to the right of the Govemroent 
of India, to commit these acts of tyranny From whence Is It derived ? Says an bon, gent. 
(Mr Vhttshed Keene) the right is 'that of the sword obtained by conquest, by that alone can your 
gov er nme nt in India be supported. Vhat occasion then for Ucaties If the will of the conqoaor 
Is to be the only law 7 an horrooraWe and gallant Colonel (Allan) tays the Nabob was 
not an independe n t prince he could not expect to be treated as such 1 have read soroethlng of 
this In two long publlcaticm gratoitously conveyed to me on the eve of this motion and I have 
thought It my duty to wade through them. Docs the noHc Marquis rest Iris defence on either of 
them ? To satisfy any man of the wlldocss and extravagance of the doctrines contained In them 
the author after dedodng from Vattd Poffendorf Montesqhleu and even Locte, the right to treat 
the Nabob as our slave, represents him as filling an office perfectly analogous to that of lord 
flcatcnant of Ireland;^ t and by another author wt art told 'that Oode was a dependent fief the 
Comparry paramoont lord and the Nabob fts vanal and I think the result of his argurociTt Is 
that not having taken from oor vassal the whole of Hs dominion we have treated hhn with ‘slgrwl 
Indalgenct. I ihoold be ashamed to answa arg u we nU (If so they can be called) like these i 
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But, sir, if this unhappy prince had no independent power, if he possessed no power, no dominion^ 
or subjects, but those of the Company, existing only in a combined and amalgamated state u itli 
theirs, what occasion for this treaty of 1798, explanatory of the respective rights of the Company, 
and of the prince ?" 

In a masterly manner. Sir Thomas Turton showed that the Company had no ripht to 
deprive the Nawab of his dominion Regarding the policy of this nefarious transaction, 
he observed 

“\ shall always think, sir, that if the policy of our government in India was to strengthen our 
north-western frontier by the possession of the Doab, and by the dismemberment of Oude, and 
the extension of our territory in India (a policy 1 much doubt), it would have been more manly, 

more becoming the character and honour of the British Government, to have openly avowed 

our determination, rather than by these little unworthy pretexts and artifices, so insulting to common 
sense and honesty, endeavouring to justify an act, which though in itself atro- 

cious and tyrannical, was, in its execution, attended with circumstances still more disgraceful to the 
British name and character, than the act itself" 

Lord 'Wellesley, it was said by Sir John Anstruthcr, had only followed the 
instructions he received from his employees, and the commutation of territory for 
subsidy had been recommended by them '^ith reference to this. Sir Thomas Turton 
said 

■"When the right hon Baronet stated the instructions Lord Wellesley had received, and held 
in his hand a large folio volume of papers and instructions, I thought he would have favoured us 

with one letter or paper of instructions from the secret committee, or the Court of Directors, justi- 

fying Lord Wellesley in his conduct to the Nabob of Oude, and which might have escaped my 
observation ; and although 1 should not have thought the violation of a solemn treaty, even 

under the sanction of such authority, deserving the approval of this house i yet, certainly', the 

noble Marquis could not have been accused in such ease of anything more than submitting to 

be the instrument of the Company's injustice. How then, sir, must the house have been astonished 
to find, that not one letter, not one scrap of paper, not one expression in any letter, which 

can be tortured into an instruction to the Marquis Wellesley, even to commute the subsidy for 
territory, with the consent of the Nabob, much less against it, has been produced or read," 

"Not one instance of instruction to any governor-general in India, to obtain an exchange of 
territory for subsidy by force is to be found I defy the right hon Baronet to adduce even one 
solitary instance." 

So the ex-Chicf Justice of Bengal said a thing which was not true Neither logic 
nor rhetonc in support of Lord Folkestone s Resolution was of any avail to those 
who tried to do justice to the unfortunate soveteign of Oudh The House not only 
rejected the Resolution, but approved the motion of Sir John Anstruthcr, who showed 
himself such a coward as not to answer Sir Thomas Turton when he challenged his 

veracity, for a vote of thanks to Marquess \/elleslcy, regarding which Mr Shendan 
observed 

The whole he had heard in defence of the noble Marquis, did not appear to him to justify 
such a measure." 

Thus ended the long drawn out debate on the Oudh charge' on the night of 
March f5, 1808. A few days afterwards, re, on the 3Ist March 1808, an attempt 
was made by some members of Parliament to move 
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*i6r compensation to be made the Kabob of Oude for the losses he had sostmmed by the 
seimre of one half of hts tenttodes ar>d the vety embarrassed state of hb flnincts occasioned 
by the roeasares of Marqab VeJkileys governruenl fn fndta.'' 

Although icvxral eloquent and reasoned speeches were made In support of 

this motion It met with no better fate than the previous one. Mr R- Thornton 
"lamented to see so thin an attendance trpon a dbensrioo so Hiterestinf to the natJooal character 
He thoeght the bouse on a former nl^t had behaved worse even than l-ord Vdlesley himself 
In the roanoer In which they had ^ot rid of the charges brought against him The ooWc 
Marqub seemed to have carried a sample of French frHlernJ ration to (rvUa. The treaty was really 
a sort of Galilean hug. In wHch tfw noble Martiob had squeezed the Nabob to death. One 
might as well call a robbery committed by a foot pad on a travencr on Hanilow Heath, a treaty t" 

It was much to be regretted that Sir Pldllp Francis was not a member of Parlia- 
ment at this time. Rrfcnlng to Ac service he had rendered to Ac cause of good 
government In Irtdia, one Horvourable member (Mr Howarth) said 

"ifa sir some of the worthy directors have now and then geirtfy hlirted at the mbraanagementi 
of theh govenmxnts, ood at the mbconduct of thdr servants In India, over whom they bad no 
control But d»ese Inthnatkms were rare and feeble. In comparison with the Information given 
us by an botKKtrabk frlertd of mhie (Sh Phtllp Frandsl who b no longer a member of thb bouse. 
From year to year as the cnlsdiie& Increased hb speeches kept pact with them From year to year 
I ml^ almost say from day to day hb talents and hb Industry wert employed In eaqwslng the 
fatal folly of that destructive syitem, wWdi has been adopted by your government dn India, and 
encouraged and protected In England, arsd the rulftoos consequences which would result from H. Hli 
perform ance of thb Invidious doty was not confined to bb speeches here His writings addressed 
to the public predicted everything dwt has happened » w ilUi rg s dr as rtmarlable for the ekamess 
the pedty and preebfon of tfrelf style» «* Aev «« for the comprehensive knowledge they contain of 
the sablects on which they treated » artd 1 believe;, sh H would be as dlfflcolt to find a person 
who has displayed In yoor ItKfian affairs rrK)re.rf)inty more perseverance and more Integrtty .as H 
would be to find another Instance of a man who has deserved more of hb country and whose 
merits have been so fll rewarded as those of the honoor^le geirtlemaji 1 allude to." 

Lxrrd VeHcsley appointed hb brother Henry (who became afterwards Lord Gswlcy) 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Ceded Provinces. But hb appointment was strongly objected 
to by the Company because he was not a servant of thdrs. He was removed from 
that office and provided for afterwards by bring placed hr charge of Farrokhabad 
wKidi had been taken from Its Nawab by the treaty signed at Bareilly on the 4A 
of Jone 1802 by which the Nawab imdad Hussain Khan, handed over hb dominion, 
to the Company In perpetual sovereignty in rcbim for a stipend of Rs, I 08000 a year 
payable to himself hb heirs and successors. 

Herw Ab was effected will be evident from the proceedings of the House of 
Commons extracts from whkh arc given below 

On June 9 1806 Mr Pautl presented to the House of Commons the following 
Artide of Charge of High Crime* and Mbdemeanoui* committed by Richard Colley Morqub 
Vdle*1ey in hb tronjoctlora with reipect to the Nabob of Tbrnadabad." 


In the Joamal of We United Pcovioces tiUbxhal Soefo^y Vol, 1 Port II 1^18) Mr 

D Deww I CS, bos puHiibed an f«eie*tfatg paper on the Administration of the Ceded Provioces 
ooder Henry Vellcsky HOI 3 
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The small principality of Farrukhabad was governed by Muhammadan princes of 
Afghan descent, and its protection and defence were entrusted to the Nawab Vazir of 
Oudh, for which purpose he received four lakhs of rupees annually from that prmcipalty , 
the East India Company guaranteed the fulfilment of the respective compacts between 
them But the servants of the Company "under the influence of unworthy motives, 
interfered in the internal affairs of that principality" This led Cornwallis, in concluding 
a new treaty with the Nawab Vazir of Oudh in 1787, to stipulate that 

"The English resident at Farruckabad should be recalled, and that no other should afterwards be 
appointed " 

But in November 1801, Lord 'Wellesley 

"in opposition to the agreement made not to interfere in the affairs of Farruckabad i and, in 
opposition to all right and justice, did conceive the intention, andiform the determination of wresting 
from the Nabob the whole of his authority, hts government, his revenues, and his territory ; which 
unlawful and wicked intention he did, without the knowledge or consent of the council, through the 
agency of, and in concert with, his brother the Hon Hcnr>' Wellesley, under the most unjust 
pretences, and by the most iniquitous means, finally accomplish and effect That the said Marquis 
Wellesley, wishing to cloak this unjustifiable attempt with some show of equity, did direct the said 
Hon Henry Wellesley, among other means, to prevail upon the said Nabob of Farruckabad to 
consent to an abandonment of his just rights to his own principality, and to sign an agreement for 
transferring them to the said East India Company , but that, foreseeing that, as the said Nabob had 
but just passed his minority, and would be therefore naturally inclined to resort to the old councillors 
and friends of his family for advice upon so important an affair and foreseeing also that their influence 
would prevent his acquiescence , the said Marquis did authorize the said Henry Wellesley to promise 
to the said friends and connections of the said Nabob, ample rewards, in case they coincided with 
his views, and to threaten them with expulsion from their country, in case they opposed them » thus 
contriving, by intrigue and corruption, or by violence and injustice, to draw the said friends of the 
said Nabob into a traitorous dereliction of their duty to their own hereditary prince" 

The foul play that was practised on the Nawab of Farrukhabad in making him 
abdicate his tnasnad and part with his dominion was exposed by Mr Pauli in his 
speech in the House of Commons on April 18, 1806 He said 

that by the authority of the Marquis, the Nabob was sent for Lucknow, for the purpose of 
signing an agreementr and after his arrival, his seal was not to be found at his dwelling; and he 
would engage to prove, that the same seal was afterwards found in the house of the British 
Government, at Lucknow" 

It IS a pity that the Farrukhabad charge was not proceeded with. 



CHAPTER XK 

MARQUESS VaLESLEyS TREATMENT OF THE NAVAB OF ARCOT 

In a previous chapter has been mentioned the origin of the conitection of the East 

India Company with the Nawabs of the Carnatic ns well as the manner in which those 

Muhammadan princes were involved In debt by the ChnsUan ndvenUircn who posed as 
thdr frlcTvds. Those princes were no longer of any service to the Company and so Lord 
Momington wanted to armihllate the Independent existence of the Carnatic, or reduce It 
to an Insignificant state, Vhen he xvent to Madras with the object of waging war 
against Tipu he wrote a letter from there to the Naxrab of the Carnatic dated 
Fort St George, 24th April 1799 This letter consisted of 63 paragraphs and occupies 
14 printed pages of 'Vellesicys Dispatches After referring to the conduct of Tipu his 
Lordship wrote that the third article of the treaty of 1792 stipulates that 
'In tbe event of war breaking out in the CamMk, uxi coentrks apoertalnlng to dther party ood 
deperKfent oo tf>c Camatk:. ot conrigooas thereto It b agretd, for the better proiecntion of It, that 
as iotrg as It shall last the saM Gxnpftrry shall possess full aothorlty over the Carnatic 

except the JagUrs b^onglog to the fandy of dve said Kawab and except also certrdn dwHics and 
shin coUect the revenaei thereof the said Company hereby engaging that during sudi war they 
wOl pay to the said Hawii) one fifth share of the net revenoe arising therefrom " 

After quoting the above arficle of the treaty of 1792 Lord Momirrglon 

proceeded t 

''Under this ardde H b now become the right of the Company to exercise that foil aothotlty 
over the CamaOc which b thus fornuilly admowiedged to be necessary for the betta prosecution 
of war 

'1 am aware that both yoor Highness artd your respeoed father have ever been dblndlnc 
to tbe assumption of the Carnatic by the arlkk In question " 

Of course, the Company was receiving the stipulated sum from the Corrratlc 
quite regularly But regarding this regular payment the Christian Lord wrote to the 
Muhammadan Nawab 

"Neither your Highness nor the Company can reflect with satbfactlon on the regular dbeharge 
of your monthly payments, when those paymenb are krrown and acknowledged to be effected 
by means whkh aggravate yoor Highness i embarrassTnents and rapidly exhaust the territorial 
seaulty pledged to the Company for the mQltary subaidy 

Hb Lordship went on shedding aocodlle tears when he wrote 

‘The Carnatic, therefore. In addition to tbe calamitous mhrale of those who have governed H 
under temporary assignments of territory has beer» subjected to all the accurnolated evils of a 
divided government and of a fluctuating and ptecarioos euthority" 

Lord Momington referred to the debt of His Highness to the Company tu 
follows 

Rrst— Of the balance os reported by Messrs. Voolf and Place, on the lit July 
I7P3 -as 06,185 
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"Second —Balance of the Kistbundy Account, a-? per account, made up to 9th Sept, 
1791—19,98,006 

"Third —Balance of the new Cavalry Loan, with interest at 8 per cent, to the I2th October, 
1798—11,62,770 

Total —66,66,911 " 

It was for the above-mentioned reasons that Lord Mornm^ton wanted to take 
possession of the greater portion of the Carnatic for the Company He pointed out 
the advantages that would accrue to the Nawab as follows 

"Under the new arransement your Highness would be relieved from all urgent demands cither 
of a public or private nature and you would possess a much more ample revenue than you now 
enjoy, with the additional satisfaction of reflecting that your possession was liable to no disturbance, 
either from the contingency of war, or from any casual failure of your resources You would be at 
liberty to direct your undivided attention to the cultivation and improvement of those resources to 
the utmost practical extent, and you never could feel the necessity of injuring the mam springs 
of your revenue for the purpose of meeting the exigency of occasional difficulty" 

Then his lordship wrote what amounted to a threat to the Nawab 

'■The opportunity is now peculiarly favourable to the final adjustment of your Highness's affairs , 
if you suffer it to pass away without improvement, events may intervene to aggravate your 
Highness's embarrassments, to postpone, or even to preclude, all final arrangement of your affairs, 
and ultimately, to involve you m inextricable distress" 

Such was the warning or threat held out to the Nawab by Lord Mornington 
But the Nawab was not cowed down by the threat, nor did he tamely submit 
to the dictation of the Governor-General '^ith all the courtesy fnherent in an 
Indian monarch, he wrote on I3th May, 1799, in reply to the above-mentioned letter 
of Lord Mornington 

T acknowledge. My Lord, that under certain circumstances, explained by the third Article of the 
Treaty of 1792, the Company are vested with authority to assume the Carnatic and, amongst other 
things, empowered to collect the revenue, which it yields, and I confess, without regard to the 
consequence of that confession, that the assumption of the control over the affairs and revenues 
of my country, under the provision of the Treaty, would occasion a severe and heartfelt affliction , 
yet, if the time should arrive, which should render it necessary, that the Company avail themselves 
of the objects which that article secures, I hope that Divine Providence will endue me with 
fortitude, adapted to the necessity of the season, and the adversity of fortune, that I may make 
the sacrifice required of me, if not with cheerfulness, at least with dignity and resignation 

"I do not presume to know the grounds on which your Lordship has formed your opinion of 
the instability and uncertainly of my affairs, nor is it necessary that I should be acquainted 
With them It IS sufficient for me to know that they arc abundant enough to enable me to 
keep with punctuality my plighted faith , 

T do most unequivocally assure your Lordship, on the word and faith of a sovereign, that no 
one foot of the Districts, set apart by the treaty of 1792, have been, or are in any manner of way, 
directly or indirectly assigned by me, or witfi my knowledge, to any indimdtial wdaisoexrer , and 
having made this solemn and unreserved declaration, I would hope that I need not urge more 

1 have been representeo, my Lord, to the world, and it were impossible to calculate how fai I 
may yet be injured by it, unless I put a limit to the representation, to have notoriously mortgaged 
and assigned the Districts, pledged to the Company, and the manner of my doing it has been 
publicly and confidently spoken of and proclaimed 

You need not be told, my Lord, of the unconquerable and insurmountable obstacle in the way 
of any new engagement, which could not be overstepped without outraging every principle that 
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ihoold malcc cnytacmcrti blodhisi for yoof Lonfahlp b not unacquainted wllJi my re wed and 
honocred father 'who wHh his dcpaithifl cplrH/ entreated aod enjoined me that I should not consent to 
the alteradoa of a treaty whkh he had prinfolly concluded and I assored hhn on the most sacred 
obUgation that reHalon Imposes that 1 woold obey Ms dying commands. Does It remain for me 
to conjure yotir Lordship by the noWencsi of your nature — by your filial pkty — by the reveren ce 
you owe to Goi— by each aad all of these not to renew an appllcaHon which I cannot accede to 
without a breach of all moral and rdlglotit duties and cannot listen to without reproach 
"The vfetortes whldi my friends have obtalrred by Divine favour have given the greatest Joy to me 
who am thdr ancient ally I consider them as an auspicious omen of oty own happiness and am 
persuaded that your Lordship will manifest your Idndness towards me espedally In sappovt of 
my tight The talooks of Carrore, the two Scalams and as far as Tungarpeatty have always 
been dependencies on Ttichlnopofy The father of Tlpu arrogantly usurped these talooks, I hope 
they win now be restored to me by your Lordship s Justice. Another request that 1 have to make 
and with which I trmt your Lordship will not only be not offended, bot that you wOl grant 

my desire Is thb — when friends acquire an Immertslty of power those who are their slrhxre and 

ancient friends, are Inspired wHh certain hopes of obtalnlirg thch wishes. The troops for which 
I pay nine lacks of pagodas yearly In the service of the G^npany were employed with those 
of my friends In the rcdocUon of the Mysore coco tr y I trirst, thoefore, that I shall be allowed 
to partWpate In the cortqoered cootrtrla In proportion to the sum I coolilbate for those troops 
and that therereby drrough your Lordship s Justice and cqxihy I who have always followed the 
fortunes of my friends, and prayed for their acquhtraent of such successes, may obtain my wishes."* 

The Nawab succeeded In giving very satlsfoctory explanatiom of all that had been 
urged against him. HU reqiiests were perfectly leghJmatc and reasonable. But It was 
T>ot to the Interests of the Christian merdtants consUtuUrrg the East India Company to 
give any attention to them. The noble Lord did i>ot condescend to reply to the 
Nawabs letter The Christian ‘'Adventurers*' In England also did not lilce the Independent 
cjdstence of the Carnatic. Thus the Plight Hon. Henry Dundas writing his letter to 

the Earl of Momington on the 2Ist March, 1799 which was [reedved at Fort Vllllam, 

5th August, 1799 said 

"The double G ov a nment exbdrtg hi the Csmatk b«s kmg been felt is a sertous calamity to 
that cmmtry It enfeebles the natural rcsoorces of the country srtd above all tends to coudnoe 

that fysten of Intrigue sod consequent corruption 'vhkh has been Imputed to the Madras 

Govemnsetrt so much more than to our other setdement*. Consbtently with our treaties 

wHh the Nabob of Arcot, we cafu>ot at present materially melknate hli Government, but must 
waH favocraUe opportunities and embrace such means of conciliation and attentioQ to him as are 
TT»o*t likely to accomplish this desirable object f 

Lord Momirrgton s reply to the above communication is so Important that a consfdcrable 
extract from It § Is given below 

'The double Government of the Carnatic b a difficulty which continues to present the moat 
serious and alarmlrrg obstacles to every a tt empt at reform. The expectation of favourable opport u nities 
of negotiation whh the tWjob of Arcot, and of the effects of coodllation and attention 
towards him wHl I am convlnctd, be ever disappointed by the ev en t you recollect with what 
sanguine hopes I looked forward to the result of measures adopted In a spHt of mildness 

and pemiaskm bot I have found them entireiy vain and fruitless j nor can 1 cherish the slightest ray of 

Despatches, Vd II pp I 7 

+ lb{<L U loq, 

§ Ibid., pp, 244— 2i5 
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hope that such a course can ever prove successful, during the life of the present Nabob Hi^ 
Highness is surrounded by European advisers of the most dangerous and profligate character, whose 
interests are deeply involved in the perpetuation of the abuses of his Government, and who (amongst 
other means of perverting his Councils) labour to inspire him with a notion of a distinction of 
interests and powers between the Royal Government and that constituted by Act of Parliament 
for the administration of the British Empire in India In all his conversations and correspondence, 
he studiously distinguishes his Majesty's Government from that of the Court of Directors , uniformly 
treating the latter with disrespect, and even with ridicule and contempt In my last conversation 
with His Highness he plainly declared to me that he considered his Majesty to be his father, 
friend, ally, and protector but that the Court of Directors desired to "obtain his country any how" 
"The principles of this distinction arc encouraged in his Highness's mind by the letters and 
embassies which have occasionally reached him from his Majesty through channels not only 
unconnected but avowedly at variance with the British Government in India All such letters 

and embassies have the most pernicious tendency to withdraw the confidence and respect of the 
natives from the Governments in India, and to fix their attention on his Majesty's naval or 

military officers, or such persons (of whatever character) as may accidentally be the bearers of 

his letters The frequent letters which his Highness the Nabob receives from His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales greatly aggravate the same evil , and it is with the utmost concern that I feel 
myself bound by my public duty to request that you will take an opportunity of representing to 
His Royal Highness that his correspondence with the Nabob of thq Carnatic has produced an 
effect entirely contrary to His Royal Highness's wishes, and has been highly injurious to the public 
service m India"* 

W^ellesley wanted to cut off the Nawab's communications with the Royalty of 
England and coerce him to respect the Company of Adventurers, for whom he felt 
and that too very justly, the greatest contempt The Nawab was not going to lose 
his liberty and country so very easily as the Christian lord was scheming His 

lordship therefore wrote m the letter mentioned above 

"1 am thoroughly convinced, that no effectual remedy can ever be applied to the evils which 
afflict that country, without obtaining from the Nabob powers at least as extensive as those vested 
in the Company by the late treaty of Tanjore At the death of the present Nabob, such a treaty 
might easily be obtained from his successor, (if after that event it should be thought advisable to 
admit any nominal sovereign of the Carnatic, excepting the Company) A young man resides 
at Chepauk, who is treated by the Nabob as his Highness's son Numerous legitimate 

descendants of Wallajah are in existence The whole question of the succession will therefore be 
completely open to the decision of the Company upon the decease of the present Nabob The 
me ination of my opinion is, that the most advisable settlement would be, to place Omdut-ul-Omra's 
^pposed Son on the Musnad, under a treaty similar to that which was lately concluded with the 
aja o Tanjore It will, however, be expedient that you should immediately consider whether it might 
^ h effectual arrangement to provide liberally for every branch of the descendants of 

a aja and Omdut-uI-Omra, and to vest even the nominal sovereignty of the Carnatic in the 
Company "f 

Thus it will be seen how the Christian functionaries of the “Society of Adventurers ' 

were e_ger and anxious to possess the Carnatic. Some pretext of a muddied stream 

was needed for the wolf to swallow up the lamb And the wolf or wolves had 

^ pretext \7rote the Governor-General in the letter 

to Mr Dundas referred to above, that 

/did, pp 240-241 
t /^id , pp 244-245 
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^the records of the Ute TIppoo Saltaon whkdi fell Into our funds after the capture of Sertofapataro 
have furnished me vlth the most atrthenHc ood fndlsptrtable evidence that the secret correspondence 
of a nature the most hostile to the British power was opened wHh TIppoo Sultaun by the late 
Nabob ValUJah towards the dose of hb life throofih the agency of Omdot □! Omra the present 
Nabob 

Regarding this alleged conspiracy on ilic part of the Nawabs Major Evans Bell 
writes 


'Ve arc called upon then to belkve that the Nawab Vallajah In hb oW age after 6fty yean 
of faithful alttmce and friendship with the EngUshj and thirty years of almost Incessant warfare 
with Hydcr All and TIppoo Saltan— both of whom and espedally the latter had seiied every 
opportnnHy of Injoilnfi him and of loading him with Insults — suddenly took It Into hb head to 
conspire against hb frfertds of half a century and to league with hb enemies of thirty years. 
Artd we are called upon to beReve that the time chosen for thb sudden charrge of policy was }i»t 
when the power ofhb friends srai apparerttly estaUbhed without a competitor and when the 
power of hb old enemy had fallen to nothing, beneath all hope of recovery Vallajah and 
Omdot od Oorara ore acensed of having begun thdr hostile Intrigues with TIppoo In 1703, 
after Lord Comwallbs campaign when he had been compelled to cede half bb domlnlont, to 
pay three aores and thirty lacks of rupees as a war Indemnity and to submit to the humOIatliTg 
condition of serKilrrg two of hli sons as hostages to Madras, Aj\d H b with two of TIppoo s 
offkjab who were sort to Madras In attendance on these yotmg Princes that the Nawabs are 
afCTtsed of havlr»g co ncer t ed and carried on thb desperate conspiracy with thdr discomfited foe 
against their triumphant friends and allies. 

‘Extravagantly Improbable as such a tale of conspireey must appear we should of course be 
boimd to believe It If a laffldency of evidence were ptodoced. But r>ot only b there no trustworthy 
evidence brought forward but If every stateroerrt made by Gholam AH and AH Reia, TIppoo 
Sultan 5 Vakeeb both In thdr written reports from Madras found among the records at Scringapaunn 
and In thdr depositions before the corambslon of ctvquiry were to be accepted es truth ft would 
amount to noising The proofs of dark designs and hostile Intentions on the part of Vallajah arvd 
hb eldest son, whkh were collected by the commbslon of Inquiry are really so frivolous even If 
considered os true, that but for the strofrg bios towards any ccmcluslon afTordlog a pretext for ossu 
nrfng the administration of the Carnatic, whkh we know from hb previous endeavouis In that dlrec 
tiou actuated Lord Vdlesley we should be surprised that he did not throw the whole mass of gossip 
and guess work Into hb waste paper basket" t 


No hbtorlan has devoted so much attention to the consideration of the tw> Nawabs 
conspiracy against the British Government as Mill (Vol v1 pp 217 244) His writings 
on the subject deserve the careful study of all Int e r es ted In the history of British India. 

As loT>g as Oomdat ul-Omra was alive, there was no chance for the Marquess 
Vellesicy to wrest the Carnatic from hhn But the Nawabs death occurred soon and 
thb golden opportunity was taken advantage of by the Governments of India and Madras 
a new treaty ^wai Imposed on hb successor by which he was rrrade to trarwfer the dvll 
and military administration of hb territories to the hands of the East India Comparry 
The annexation of the Carnatic was not welcorrre to those who fed themselves by 
usory and fleedng the rulers of that principality by advarxting loans to them. The 
number of such harpies was by no means a small one in England So It was not un- 
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natural for them to influence some of the members of Parliament to take up the cause 
of the Nawab of the Carnatic , for they found their occupation gone 

On Tuesday, May 17, 1808, Sir Thomas Turton moved his resolutions respecting the 
deposition of the Nawab It was after the death of Omdut-ul-Omrah in 1801 that 
those disgraceful transactions commenced which ended in the annexation of that State 


"On the 5th of July, 1801, Colonel M'NciI advanced to the palace of Chepauk with troops, under 
pretence of preventing commotion at the death of Omdut ul Omrah On their entrance the old 

monarch, labouring under the disorder which in eight days after terminated his existence, sprung from 
his bed and begged of Major Grant not to expose him to the contempt of his subjects, by penetrating 
Into the interior of his palace j and Major Grant applied for instructions to Col M'NciI, who from 
motives of humanity, did not enter The troops, however, remained, surrounding the palace from the 
5th to the I5th, when Omdut ul Omrah died, to all appearance in perfect amity with the Company 
At no period were our dominions in India more quiet and secure than at the time when this outrage 
was committed, under the pretence of guarding against a petty commotion On the same day on 
w ich the old monarch died, the prince, his heir, was dragged from his apartment, and called upon to 
answer to certain interrogatories, on a charge of treachery preferred against hir father He was told 
t at his father and grandfather had carried on a treacherous correspondence with Hyder Ah and Tipoo 
u tan, and that he, though innocent, was to be deprived of his dominions and reduced to the situa- 
tion of a private person, where he expected to be a sovereign j that his succession would be set 
^ide, and another placed on the musnad, unless he complied with certain requisitions. Among 

c expedients tried m order to procure the prince's consent, intimidation was one Troopers with 

rawn swords paraded before the tent in which one of the conferences was held. The 

prince, however, still continued to rely upon the faith and protection of the Company, and was at 
ast told to prepare to receive the final resolution of the Governor-General, which was, that his future 
^u^ation would be that of a private person considered as hostile to the British interests 

en the commissioners had set aside the prince, one would have thought that they would have 
app le to the next in succession j but no they passed over two and opened a negotiation with 
zum u Dowlah, who from his situation, they imagined, would be most likely to comply with all 
eir requisitions He, as was usual in that country, had been kept in confinement and, when taken 
out, was greatly frightened, lest they were going to kill him " 


terms dictated to him by the British Government and on the 
28th of July, 1801, was placed on the masnad 

In referrins to the death of the nshtful her, the aforesaid speaker said 

mothe',rfhfore“ofTh' 'T 's' s*'*'' ^ “"""'‘I I-'' 

rive him 1 h ' " I’n-I >>“" '» 

letter m which he !t several ineffectiial petitions to be removed, had written a 

inThS iir of I':*:';! « o“r r 

Dronhetical for the n , I n y to commit one act to finish his crimes This proved 

Zlntlrl lrm thTI" ' He would not take upon himself 

bel ell Ihl wl „ , e"'t'"“ ''“““'ion, but he would say, that he 

« hlprsed L r ri"?™?'''’"''' 'I'-'nHer The 

“wln tle^Tnd d S r 'c with Mr Burke, that they unbaptized themselves , and 

traveller thatllastcd 'd 'S'*' “""'1""® I'l" 'he upas tree, described by a Swedish 

veller, that blasted and destroyed everythinj that came within the reach of its pernicious influence" 

he refuted the charge of conspiracy against the late Nawabs and said , 


MARQUESS VEOESLEirS TREATMENT OF THE NAWAD OF ARCOT W 

And evtn soppodn^ ti»i VtlU^ ot Omdtrt ul Omr»h had been suHty of the nllc«ed offence* 
what sroood dW hh acHon* afford for the pQnhhtnent of the Km of the Utteri end the pandson of 
the former 7* 

In coftcludlrtg hU maMaly speech, he 

conlored the botue by the national honoxit and faith of which It wa* the fiuardlan i he 
c o o ) cTed hh Mefesty > mlnWcr* In the name of the national dmroclcr of whkh they were the 
protector* » he c onh u ed every hx the name of that eternal fuitke whkh wa* the foundation 
of OUT happiness here and hereafter to cotBlder the Importance of the vote which he was to 
give thb evenhxg." 

Bat hf* speech had no effect on the majority of the members of the Hoxne An 
Indecent partisan of the Company or>d Lord 'i^ellcslcy quoted the opinion of a Jxjtist 
Jostffytng the punishment meted out to the rightful Prince of the Comallc for the alleged 
crime of his father and grandfather That authority had written that 

'll U one of the ftnt prlrtdpie* of gerreral cqxilty laid down by the writer* on that law that, an 
hdr or tx*cce**or from the very choimitance of H* pos»es»lng the Inheritance b not only bound for 
the engagerrrents of the person whom he cttccccd* bxrt cannot be dbcharged from the obligation to 
repair tire danxage wHch the deceased may have occaslorxed by hb oimes or offerxees > neither nnda 
the pretext that be derive* no benefit from these crimes or offeixets nor becoxise there may have been 
no ecatuHon or condemnation agalost the deceased 

It H not necasary to discass this legal aspect of the case. If the case was so 
stremg against the rightful Prince of the Carnatic as the friends of Lord 'Vdleslcy tried 
to make out why was not that Prince tried before a coxrrt of justice for his serious 
offences ? Mr Sheridan very jostly remarked that it had been 
-*'*akl that Ally Hossaln bad forfeited hb right to the throne. In as much a* he Inherited the treason 
of hb faxhe He could never have been a party to a tmoon whkh had not been comnninlcaied to 
hhn, and with which the father bod not been charged In hb fife Hrae, He never Icncw a more 
monstrou* attempt than thb to impoK cm the credollty of the pubne." 

But the so-called hon'ble members of the House were not guided by any sense of 
Justice or falrplay In thdr consideration of the conduct of Marquess 'Wellesley to the 
rightful Prince of the Camatk. They paid no heed to what Sir Samuel Romllly said 

For the honour of the Brftbh character he was grieved to witness luch a divblon as had lott 
place. Of late years many wicked and designing men had by thdr writings and action* endeavoxned 
to bring the partlainent of the coontay Into contempt They had malldoasly at t em pted to bring djjgrace 
on the legblatnre of the Emphe $ bxrt be wouW teriously ask, whether all sxteh persons could do 
or any tpede* of malice or abuse had one thoxisandth part of the effect of toch a di ou rt sU nce as 
thb going out on a question which Involved the national character In the nearest degree for policy 
Justice, and hmnanlty with only four or five members more than was absolutely requblte to decide 
on the most unimportant bc*li>e» The paper* now before them would be read arxd considered by 
firtore ages. U would then be seen they had not the manliness to adopt and appland those 
measures but that they endeavoxrred to get rid of a dedslon upon them by mberable prevlotis 
questions at)d other unworthy expedients. It would be seen that the very confidential rolnbter* of the 
crown had never delivered their oplniorxt on these vast object* of policy and Justice, and thoK who 
read the story would wonder what lubjcct could possibly be of fxrfflckrrt Importance for them to 
*peak opou. They would be In amaze, and merely at a loss to divine how they tame repeatedly to 
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vote with willing majorities on so great a question, without ever having the condescension to cypress 
their sentiments, or offer their reasons for so determining " 

The worthy Baronet might have perhaps preached with more success to a gang of 
robbers and cut-throats to be virtuous, honest and god-fearing than exhorting the 
members of the Parliament then sitting to do justice to a non-Christian Prince 

Mr 'Windham, who followed Sir Samuel Pomilly, spoke the truth when he said that 

■"really from a sort of despondence he entertained that any arguments which could be offered could 
have any weight with the majority of the house, who seemed, in opposition to reason and evidence, 
disposed to pass a vote rather of approbation than censure the policy of the East India 

Company in India, reminded him of the last line of a song, written by Dr Swift for a highwayman, 
'Every man round may rob if he pleases' the principle by which we were to be guided, was 

that the natives of India had no rights, that we had no duties, and that all was to depend upon the 
decision of our majesties " 

But the majority not only rejected the Resolution censuring the conduct of Lord 
\^ellesley for his transaction in the Carnatic, but passed a resolution approving of that 
conduct. 



CHXPtEfi M 

ANNEXATION OF TANJORE 

Tanjore waj a small Maratha principality In Southtm India whicE dated Its odstenci 
Irom the middle of the seventeenth century It Is not nccesary here to mention In detail 
hov It came to be established by the exertlotrs of Sivajfs father Shahji and his half 
brother VenkofL In 775e Rise of ifte Macai£a Power Mr Ranadc has mentioned the 
reason of the failure of this principality as due to Its not forming a part of the Maratha 
Gmfederacy for according to him "the strength of the Maratha power lay essentially 
In Its union as a confederacy^ 

Venkojl made Tanjore die capital of his dominion In Southern India In 1675 and 
ruled here till his death In 1687 

In 1676 Shivall led an expedition to Southern India and his progress could not be 
checked by Venlcojl The latter resolved to leave his territory and turn a hermit But 
Shivall dissuaded him from doing so. Ronade Is of opinion that Shiva)! committed a 
mistake In yielding to the Importtmltics of his step-brother He writes 

*SIilvaIl Bt this time generously ylddcd ell hb cUlms to bl» fetters paWoiony to setWy hli 
brother This geoerosity had the desired effect, and Veaileo^ continued to be in d w pe of his 
priodpallty down to the time of bis death In tbe Interest of the Maratha Confederacy h would 
certainly have been better If Sblvajl had strengthened his hold In these parts at thb time. By his 
•bandoniDcnt of the Idngdocn to Venkojl be cut off thb settlement from Hs proper place In the 
united Maratha hfnjdcrra, and Taolore sofFcred grievously by reason of this Uol«tioa''t 

It was a great mistake on the part of the Tanjore princes to have sought the alliance 
of the EngllsK How the latter treated the "heathen" principality Is thus described 
by Torrens In his Empire in Asia,% 

"Among the earliest allies of the Engtish on the Coromandel Coast, was the Rafe of Tanjore. In 
1742, the reigning prince had been deposed by domestic revolution and Pratap Sing obtained the 
throne. The authorities at Madras, having no conccra In the event, acknowledged tbe new prince 
without hesltatioTU Their correspoodence with him was continued without any Interruption, Br>d 
motoal expressions of fidelity and confidence were Interchanged for more than seven years. At the 
end of thb period Sahajee, tbe exiled Raja, solldted their aid to effecting a counter revolution. He 
offered by way of recompense. If they should succeed, to grant them the Fort and JaghJre of 
Devicottah and trodertook to pay all expenses of tbe war They accepted the offb- Pratap was 
thdr ally they had rtcentfy songht hb assbtaiKe against tbe French • they had no pretence of 
provocatofl to urge against him never th eless they despatched an army to dethfo»\e him The 
expedition faffed but a second was resolved on, "They determlnd however " says theh apologbt 
Malcolm, "that tbe capture of Devtcottah not the restoration of Sahajee, should be thdr first objecL" 
The fort was accordingly Invested and takeru And no sooner syas thb accoraplbhed than they 
entered hrto a negotiation with Pratap Sing, — agreed to desbt from all further hostintles — not only to 
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abandon him for whom they pretended to have heretofore fought, but engaged to secure his person 
and to receive a fixed sum for his maintenance, on condition ol being suffered to remain undisputed 
masters of Dcvicottah and the circumjacent territory' This was the beginning of the conquest of 
Hmdoostan " 

In his brochure on 'The Tanjore Maratha Principality in Southern India/' Mr 
\^ilham Hickey writes 

"In all their transactions of whatever kind and character these Rajas have displayed such rectitude 
as could have been the result only of right principle, by which, it was consequently manifest, they 
were influenced And so it happened that when the British entered Southern India, and wished to 
■settle m this country, their staunchest and truest friends were the Rajas of Tanjore Confident of the 
trustworthiness of the English, the rulers of this district, with the implicit reliance in the good faith of 
the British, entrusted them with the management of their territories without any reservation 
whatever "* 

'Writes Mr Panade 

"Throughout these Karnatic wars, the Tanjore army under Mankoji played an important part on the 
side of the English and against the French 

"Notwithstanding all these sacrifices made by the Tanjore Rajas in helping the cause of the English, 
the Nawab Mahomed All cherished a grudge against Tanjore, which was noted for its riches, and the 
interposition of the English alone succeeded in 1762 in establishing an understanding by which the 
Raja became a tributary of the Nabob, with an English guarantee, and agreed to pay four lakhs as 
tribute Later on, in 1771, the Nabob secured the help of the Madras Government in attacking Tulsaji, 
the son of Pratap Sing, and Tulsaji had to sue for peace, which involved him and his State in heavy 
money liabilities, and curtailed still more the resources of the Tanjore State In their second treaty 
the interests of the Raja of Tanjore were completely sacrificed to the greed of Mahomed Ah, and of 
his English creditors, who dictated the policy of the Madras Government The guarantee of 1762, by 
which the English had undertaken to be responsible for the autonomy of Tanjore, was thrown to the 
winds In 1773, further acts of spoliation were renewed by the Nabob with the help of his English 
alliesj and the Raja was taken prisoner, his city was captured, and his territory was annexed by the 
Nabob to his own kingdom All these acts of spoliation and breach of faith had been undertaken by 
the Madras Government on their own responsibility, and in the interests of the English creditors 
of the Nabob "t 

\/hat a pity, knowing the perfidious nature of those foreigners, the Tanjore princes 
contracted alliance with them ] 

The first Treaty of alliance was in the year T787, which consisted of 16 articles and 
bound the Paja of Tanjore and the East India Company in perpetual friendship This 
reaty was made a ground for the imposition of the next treaty of 1793, because 
"the resources of the said country of Tanjore are not competent to enable the said 
Paja to perform the stipulations in tfie said engagements" This annulled the Treaty 
of 1787 The ruler of Tanjore with whom this Treaty was made was Paja Amar 
Sing He was made to pay a large sum of money to the East India Company for 
the defence of his country 

Paja Amar Sing was a half-brother of Paja Tuljajee, who had no male issue and 
adopted Sarbojee a short time before his death. Amar Sing succeeded his half-brother 
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as Raja of Tanlorc. The adoption of Sarbo^ce Tras at that time considered Invalid 
because H ^ras not In conformitY with Hindu Law 

But Sarbojee was placed ander the guardianship of a well Icnown Christian misskmaiy 
named Revd Mr Swartz. He took so great an Interest In his ward that he did not 
remain content till he got him elevated to the throne of Tanjore replacing his unde 
Amar Sing Mill very truly writes 

the year 17PS, a coovenlertt discovery was made, that Amai Sing was not the legal heir to 
the aasnad of Tanfort, bot Saibojee, the adopted son of Tflllajee. The question of the rights of 
these two princes remains In obsarnty" (Vol vi p 116) 

Horace Hayman Vilson as usual differs from the Just view of the case expressed 
by Mill as quoted above. But his note does not convince any Intelllgerrt person that 
Mill was wrong In his opinion on this Important question. Of course, Revd. Mr 
Swartz and the Qristlan Raldent at the court of the Rala of Tanjore were acting on 
the saying, "Give a dog a bad name In order to hang him." It was therefore that 
they re p resented to the Madras Government that Sarbojee was being cruelly treated 
by Raja Amar Sing H H 'Wilson writes In the note referred to above 

'The and tr eatment of Sarboiee by the Raja was repeatedly brought to the notice of the British 
authorities by the vigilance of hb reverend guardian and upon hb representatknjs and those of the 
Resident, the Madras Government Insisted up®n the removal of Sarbojee and the surviving wido^ 
of Tnljaie^ who were also obfects of the Ra|as oppttaslon to Madras." 

After the removal of Sarbojee to Madras Intrigues were carried on whh him. An 
appeal was made to Government against Its former decision. U Is a well Imown thing In 
India that some learned Pandits of Benares and Nadia can be made to give any opinion 
on Hindu Law by presents of suitable gifts or fees to them. So now the adoption of 
Sarbojee, whkh had been very correctly declared Invalid by the learned Hindu Jurists 
was to be enforced because some "Parsdlts of learning and character Interpreted the 
law In favour of adoption."^* 

But the Christian G ov er nment of the day did not remove Amar Sing from the 
musnad of Tanjore and place Sarbojee on It out of disinterested motives. The new 
Raja was made to enta Into a new treaty with them which made him part with his 
ancestral dominion ar>d accept the position of a mere pensfoncr His jurisdiction was 
to extend only to the Fort of Tanjore. Thus this Maratha prince was placed In the 
same category with the Muhammadan Nawab of the Carnatic. Amar Sing was deposed 
without being given an opportunity to answer the charges against him. The authorftks 
In England ordered "die appointment of a Commission to examine arid report on the 

real state of the country of Tanjore, as a step preparatory to the ultirTrate measure of 

placing Sarbojee upon the Musnud "t 

But Vellesley was opposed to the appointment of such a Commission for he wrote 
"1 ora convinced tiutt wWk o Urge portion of the country thoJI remmln In tiw hand* of the present 
Raja, end while hb authority shall be adoiowiedged to be Inwhil the Inquiries of such a commbilon 
would be embarrasied In every *hope, ood frustrated In the end, and that the final result would 
Ibiid, p. 217 (footnote) 
t Vefiesley* Despatches, I 41 
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prove equally prejudicial to the interests of Sarbojee and highly injurious to the prosperity and 
happiness of the people of Tanjore "* 

So poor Raja Amar Sing was condemned unheard That gallant soldier, Sir David 
Baird, looked upon Raja Amar Sing as "the undoubted heir" to the throne of Tanjore 
and Sarbojee as "an unknown foundling", and accused the Governor-General and the 
East India Company of their arbitrary exercise of barc-faced power in dethroning the 
former 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XX 


It is a great pity that Mill was not in possession of all the facts of the case when 

he wrote his History , for the Life and Correspondence of Sir David Baird had 

not then seen the light of day But the editor of his work, Horace Hayman 

'Wilson, was dishonest in not mentioning the manner in which the Resident 

Mr Alexander Macleod and the Christian missionary, Revd Mr Swartz, \\cre conspiring 
against Raja Amar Sing No Christian writer of Indian History has done justice to 
that unfortunate "heathen" Prince, whose great fault was that he did not like to 
part with his earthly possessions so greatly coveted by his British allies, who, 
after allowing him to reign for about a decade, discovered that he was illegitimate and 
hence must be deposed from his masnud ''The pretext of the muddied stream was 
always nigh at hand with the official wolves" 

In Vol 1 (pp 1 19 et seq) of the Life of General, ifie Honourable Sir David 

Baird, Bart, published from London in 1832 , has been mentioned the cruel treatment the 
Raja Amar Singh received from the Madras Government and their Resident at his Court 
It is stated there that 


"Vnz Rajah of Tanjore (Amar Singh) was a man of extremely good character and high principle 
and exceedingly well disposed towards the British GovcrnTcnt He had been placed by Sir 
Archibald Campbell on the masnud on the death of his brother, who left only an adopted son 

-j Colonel Baird, [on the ,3rd of October, 1794, addressed Lord Hobart, the Governor of 

Fort St George, stating that upon the abolition of the evil residency at Tanjore, the sen or 

military officer had always acted as civil resident, added, that he should feel gratified 

by being so considered, the request, however, was not acceded to, and shortly after the 

office of civil resident was revived ,n the person of Mr M- of the Honourable East India 
Companysserv.ee 'Mr M-had not long assumed the functions of h.s office before the Rajah, 
who had a warm affection for and an implicit confidence in Colonel Baird, began to complain 
bitterly of h.s conduct, which he represented as not only disrespectful, but positively harsh , and 
in the course of time crcumstances gradually transpired which convinced, not only the Rajah, but 
Colonel Band himself that this Civil ^Servant of the Honourable East India Company had been 
placed at the court of Tanjore for no other purpose than that of inducing, or even ( ,f necessary), 
compelling the unfortunate Rajah to give up h.s territory and become a pensioner of the said 

Honourable East India Company for the remaining term of the natural life. 

" K I, f Honourable East India Company was not exceedingly scrupulous as to the means 
y w 1 erri ory w as o be acquired , and Mr M— 's proceedings in furtherance of the object 

• Ibid , p. 42 
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of hb minion «t lenflth became to evident and »o opprenlve to the Rajah that hb hlghnew itated 
to Colood Bfllrd that Mr M— was far exceedhig the fust Hnilb of hb duty , H was perfect l y 
dear that the primary object of hb (Mr M— s) inbilon was to malce new temis with the Rajah 
whik onder the Infbcoce of fear" 

At 7 p, m. of 28dx December 1795 the Resident wrote to Baird to order a 
company of hb regiment to march wHh all possible expedition and halt near the gate 
of the palace to follow such directions as the Resident might give them. 

Baird sent the troops widch on reaching the spot, received a verbal message from 
the Resident that they might go. 

The next morning, Baird wrote to the Resident that In future he would not comply 
with any rcqubHIon from hfm for troops unless he was at the same time made 
accpialrtted with the nature of the service to be performed, to enable him to Judge what 
force would be adequate to the execution of it He also forwarded the correspondence 
to Lord Hobart, the Governor of Madras. Vrftes the biographer whom we have 
quoted so often before, diat 

"Thb coarse of prooeedlna, whkh Gjfond Baird fdt It Wi duty to adopt, was very much at 
variaiKe with that wiilch the Honoorabre East India Company coasldered most condndve to Hs 
Irrt rests, and the abrupt conduct of Mr M— was {ostifled and supported “by the authorities of Madras." 

"Thai ertcouraged tn hb pre t C Bk ms and sapported In Ms opeja ll oiis against the onfortunate 
Rajdi H b not to be sopposed that Mr M — lost any time in othfbiHng the power and authority 
with whkh he was Invested, and accordingly on the JSrd of Janoary (1796) he addressed tertfal 
kffen to Colonel Balrd- 

"In the first, he sb>», In conseqoence of instnictlons which I have received from govtmtnerrt, 1 
beg leave to require. In thdr name, that you give orders, so that neither SWvercfW the Rajah i 
Shkeel nor eith er of hb b roth er s Trirabjee or Shenkerow be permitted to pass oert of the fort. 

In tfie *Story of Satara,* I have narrated the manner In which the Resident at 
Satara was practising refined brutalities on d>e unfortunate Raja Pratap Singh, The 
Chrbtfan Resident at Tonforc was perpetrating brutaJftics of the same nature on 
the unfortunate Raja Amar Singh, who 

"com men lest e J to Cotood Bdrd, th*t *t the dictation of that most lealous minister Mr M — aod 
under the positive intiaence of fear he had been induced, on the precedlog evening (24th January 
1796) to sign a doormertt ceding the whole of hb tcr i i io ry to the roanagement of the Honomable 
East India Company bet that considering how modi he had been alarmed by threats, and how 
grossly deceived by mb state tements he resolved to address the Governor General and appeal to him 
for the res to ration of hb country 

"From thb determlnatioo he was certahdy not disc ou rage d by Colofid Bahd, who was so deeply 
impressed with the Justice of hb ddms and the rectitnde of hb hrtetjtfonj that he himself forwarded 
a copy of the correspondence. to Sir John Shore, at Cakutta. 

"As far as the Rajah was concerrwd hb own reow ns ta n c e s coupled with the explanations and 
statements of Colood Bahd, indoced the Governor General to order restoration to be made it and so 


IbtcL, p 126. 

"The Governor General was not tempted by the value of the prire to overlook the means by 
vhid) H had been secured. He observed, that the Rajah had beei intimidated Into compliance by 
the repeated calTlirg out of British troops, even after be had consented to the dtsmbsal of hb Minister 
—that the empfoyment of Mr Swartz, the avowed protector of the Rajah s competitor tod puWk 
ItnpeadiCT of hb title, as loterpreter In the transaction had been folodldoai — that the punctuality of 
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far Colonel Baird succeeded to the full extent of Ins wishes, and In I the ^r.Uinu,ition of 'rcine 
his much injured friend reinstated in his rights and .sovcrcifiitv , but c\t.n m tlu' tinv illin^? net of 
justice, there were quibbles and delays, the meanness of \%hich, if t!ic> ere mmiitrlv cxnmincd, 
would astonish the reader Amongst others, Mr M~,lnvin{’ received order' to rcjM.icc the Raj-ih 
in possession of his territories, refused to do so, unless he became secuntv for ulntcwr prif^ih: dchti 
his people might owe to British subjects “* 

The author then has given the reply of the Raja to the resident, which translated 
literally into English by an Indian employee of his, is a specimen of v. hat some Anglo- 
Indian publicists have labelled "Baboo English " 

The Madras Government did not like the interest which Colonel Baird tool in the 
Uaja's affairs Therefore to punish him, he was removed with his rccimciit from Tanjorc 

The Raja was also to be punished The author of the biography of Baird writes 

"The Rajah was devoted, and ere long, added another proof, to tlie man> alrcidy existing that 
whenever policy or aggrandisement seemed to warrant the measure, a pretext was never wanting to 
the Honourable East India Campany, to remove a native prince i 

Colonel Baird w'as ordered for scrv'icc at the Cape of Good Hope, for w'hich he 
embarked on the I7th of October, 1797 His biographer writes 

■"By his consacntious partisanship in the cause of the Rajah, and by the earnestness with which 
he had espoused the cause of that unhappy prince, he had made an implacable enemy of Lord Hobart 
and the Madras government ; for, in consequence of Colonel Bmrd s letter on the subject, to 
Calcutta, having been much spoken of. Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Tcignmouth, called for the 
official correspondence which had occurred respecting Tanjore » and it Is clear that Sir John s 
subsequent reprobation of the conduct w'hich had been observed tow'ards the Rnjnh was, ns has been 
already suggested, the real cause of the remov'al of Colonel Baird, by Lord Hobart, who had 
encouraged if not originated all the measures of the resident 

Colonel Baird arrived at the Cape of Good Hope in December 179/, and was 
appointed by the Governor, Lord Macartney, as Brigadier General A few' months 
afterwards. Lord Mornington, on his w'ay to India, touched and stayed at the Cape for 
a while The Governor-General e/ec/ 

'was extremely anxious to obtain from General Baird w'hntcvcr information he could, w'lth respect 
to the state of India when he quitted it j 

'Upon the subject of the Tanjore country' (one particularly exciting to General Baird), Lord 
Momington's inquiries were extremely numerous and minute, and General Baird discovered, in the 
course of their conversations on this topic, that his lordship actually earned out with 

him definite orders relative to its settlement, founded, of course, upon the representations W’hich had 
been made to Lcadenhall Street ; and he was naturally anxious to ascertain the probable fate of the 
oppressed Rajah, and whether he was to be eventually permitted the quiet enjoyment of his ow n 
territones 'Having candidly expressed his own opinion. General Baird, w'lth his accustomed frank- 
ness, inquired of Lord Mornington what were really the intentions of the Honourable East India 


the Rajah s payments had precluded all pretext for taking possession of his territory'— that if mal- 
administration of mortgaged districts could justify the forfeiture of them, the British Government might 
lay' claim equally to Oude and to Travancorc j and he concluded by declaring, that justice and policy 
rescinsion of the treaty, and the restoration of the ceded district to the Nabob 
Vol I 'a^\ might result from the proceeding " (Li/e of Lord Tcignmouid, 
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Cotnpvty crpon tfab hnportaat and dclkatc matter i bat Lord >«1ofnIr>^on stated that he fdt hlrradf 
bound Dot to amara General Baird t qncstloni at that polod the dedjioo of the Gxnt of 
Director* betnfl only knomm to himself and the Secret Ccmralttce. 

'ThI* diplomatic avoidance of sMng him any Informatloo Gerrertil Bahd too h«dv conitraed Into 
an onfavourable result for the Rajah Vhai the •pecifle InitructlofT* from Leadenhall Street actually 
were. General Baird never dl5cc»vered i bat Lord Momlnflton had not Ion® been In India, before, a* 
wtal a pret cjrt was formed, arsd the adopt'd son of the Ra)ah * elder brother was placed on the 
masnad althoo^h hb clahnt, which had been fomully ard aucfully Invcstlffated Ion® before had been 
dl»*11owed by Sir Archibald Campbell and all the lawyer* ot Madras, 

But what have lesal decblorr* In India to do with strokes of State policy ? Or who shall 
be of tuffldcnt Irnportance to *top the progre*! of o resolution of t’ e seart committee 
of the East India directors 7 Interest declared for the possession of Tanjore — justice upheld the 
dalras of the Rajah the undoublcd heir the legally ocknowfcdvcd prince the octual possessor of the 
territories But when the HenotrraWe East India Company drscovered that this prlrKC who had 
•ense enough to resht ihdr ouirpatlon of bis rights until actually frightened by British bayonets 
(how misused 1) (rrto an opposite lirve of cond uc t was In his present state, not sufRdortly 
subservient to their will the cUlms of the adopt'd son were again seriously brought f o rward and 
admitted | artd an UDknown foundling was placed on the Rajah s throne upon condition that he 
would cede the revemie of hfs courrtry to the Company and become their pensioner for the rest of 
hh prccarlou* tirc.*‘t 

RevA Mr SwarL. evidently bdonged to that class of missionaries regarding ^dtom 
1 have elsewhere S w^tten 

*Chftitlaa missionaries who are sertt out to beaiheri lands do not seem to cart so much for the 
welfare of the souls of the dark-sldnned races as to bring those lands under the subjugation/ o 
Qiristlao powers by stirring op troubles In those lands. Thu* In the fatarda^ fterkw of July 
188a hi an artJde under the tide of ^Flogging Wbslonarie* K Is said Almost all cur recent 'Httk 
wan^ have sprung, more or less directly from the enterprise of misslonarfei. The Abyssinian a^h 
was caused by mHsIonaries- Mlsslonine* spread the repor ts about Cetewayos oudty and contempt 
of the Sabbath day which at least hastened the Inevitable encounter with the Zulus. A mbslonary 
compOcated the rdatlom of the late Government with the Porte and mbskmarles have Inter fer ed 
pretty freely with the domestic Royal quarrels which Ireep Bcrmah In hot water" 

In Ir>dla at least, some Qiristlan missionaries play the Mrt of emissaries spies and 
Informers as h evident from the conduct of the Revd Dr Vllson of Bombay (See 
my *Stary of Satara*' Appendix H p 492) 

So the reporis spread by Revd Mr Swartz regarding the cruelties and oppressions 
of Raja Amar Singh should be greatly discredited The Resident at his Court, Mr 
Alexander Madeod had Mr Swartz to support him in his conspiracy against 
the Raja. This Is dear from the letter of Colonel Baird to Lord Hobart dated Tanjorc, 
24th January 1796 In which after stating that he compiled with the instructions of 
the Government In furnishing the troops requisitioned by the Resident, he xrrote 

(I) went myself to Mr M whom I fouod at the house of Mr Swartz, and eodcavoured 

toprevafl on hliii not to employ the troops etc" 

^ The fertile province of Tanjorc exdted the cupidity of the Qiristlan merchant 
adventurers so much that th^ did not icntple to adopt any means to get 
possession of IL 


0 / W tSSSS.S Loni Hobw , Tmtfy ^th the R4.h " (£* 

t Ibid pp. IOO-I62. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

ANNEXATION OF SURAT 


The English established their first factory in India in Surat It is not necessary here 
to enter into details respecting the early history of the English in their Presidency' of 
Surat, and their double dealings with and behaviour towards the people of that place 
This has been very well described by Revd Mr Anderson in his work on "Tfie EngUsd 
in West&n India" 

The English ascendancy commenced by the capture of Surat in 1759 by 
fraud rather than by force The author of the Surat Volume of the Bombay Gazetteer, 
in a footnote to p 127, writes that 

"Stavorinus states that one of the Sidhi officers was paid by the English to arrange that no 
resistance should be made to the English on their attack on the Castle He hints also that the same 
means were used to prevent Mr Taillefort, the director of the Dutch company, from joining in the 
struggle." 

But the Governors of Surat were still Musalmans and thus there was divided rule 
All the evil eflFects of divided rule were visible in that unhappy land One Mr Parsons, 
wnting in 1777, said 

the government of Surat is, with reason, called double for instance, should the French* 
Portuguese, or Dutch ask for alteration of duties or increase of privileges, if the English chief is 
disinclined to grant their request he tells them to ask the Nawab, at the same time communicating 
to the Nawab what answer to give They all understand the farce "* 

The Musalman governor was merely a puppet in the hands of the English, for all 
the power centred in their hands Thus Stavorinus, a Dutch traveller, wrote in 1774 

'The English give laws to all, neither Europeans nor Indians can do anything without their spccia 
approbation The governor of the city docs not in this respect differ from the lowest inhabitant He 
must obey their commands, although they show him externally some honour, and will not in public 
allow that he is subservient to them "f 

Under this farce of double government, four so-called ''^independent Nawabs ruled in 
Surat from 1759 to 1799 But now Lord Mornington was the Governor-Genera! of 
India and he wanted to bring Surat under the direct control of the East India Company 
The spend-thnft Company of Christian "adventurers'^ found it difficult to make both ends 
nieet in their administration of the affairs of Surat Therefore, it was considered expedient 
by them to wring concessions from the Nawab ^ith this end in view, they pressed 
him to adopt two measures, — one to reform the government in the city and the other to 
enlarge the English receipts The Nawab was asked to disband his own troops and 
employ three battalions of the Company and assign the English funds for their 


Quoted in a footnote, Surat Gaxetieer, p 129 
t Ibid, p 129 
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mafntenancc. But the Muialman Nawab turned a deaf ear to the ImportunKto of the 
Christian schemers 

Btrt he was so greatly pressed by the English for concessions, that at last he 
yielded to thdr importunities and consented to pay them a lakh of rupees annually and 
allow them certain concessions to the amount of more than 30,000 rupees a year This 
treaty was not concluded when he died on the 8th January 1799 He left behind an 
Infant son who died a month afterwards. The brother of the late Nawab by name 
Naslr ud-din claimed the government of Surat The new Nawab 

"consented to pay a lac of rupees arnioally bat pmcvcrinBly' Insisted that beyond that sum tfae 
roTOQts of the place would not enable him to go After every mode of Importunity was eadinusted 
and every species of Imralry was made, Mr Seton (the chief at Surat) became sadsflah that hb 
statement was fust and on the (6th of Ausost 17P0 wrote to the Goventor of Bombay In the 
foQowIuf words "1 have left aothlug undone * and pressed him to the utmost, I am convinced he 
has not the means, or bdleve he really would pay more. Poor Mr limner has been led Into a &Ise 
opinion of the resources of Sarat i and I coaid almost venture to stake my iTfie on If that more than 
thelaebTKJttobegotby any means short of military force. Take the (jov em o xnt from the &mJfy 
and pension them (thoufih such a measore would. In my humble oplnloo, be cootnry to good fafth) 

I scarcely beheve; after all er>deavoan that the Company with these perrslom and the iDcreased 
rwcessary eatabihhments would be more In pocket, tiian they will now with thefr present establishment 
litd thb doaation. Vhat were the views of the Company In possession theinsdvo of the awtie 7 
Vhatever they were, they ere not altered, and they were then satisfied with the castk, and tunia 
revenue, whkh b only dhnlnbhed from a decrease of trade otk) here a lac it unconditiofrany offered 
whkh exceeds the amount of cattle and Tunia revesoe by 25,000 rupees per artnutn , yet the present 
govenuDcnt are not satbfkd therewith and stfli want more i which canoot be rabed. If the Nabob 
does not scrucere It oat of the subjects."* 

" But the Chrlffian Governor GencrBl was not going to show any consJdeTation for 
the Musalman Nawab of Surat The sound argument of Mr Seton had no weight wfth 
him. In hb despatch dated Feb I8th 1800 he wrote to the Honourable Jonathan 
Duncan Governor of Bombay 

"HavInB fdly considered your several commonkadoiii relative to the aflUrs of Sarat I have 
dhected a despatch to be prepared oa that subject hx my slgnatorc In Coundl together with the 
dmft of a Treaty to be condoded wfth Nossur od Dcen previous to cooflnnJng him In the station 
of Nabob. 

"Being convinced that ft b not only the complete right but the positive duty of the British 
Govennnort to secure the external defence, as wdl as the IfTtemaJ order and -good government of 
the Qty of Sarat and beftig satisfied that the original Treaty bet w een the Company at}d the Nabob 
Moyen>ad Dcen presents r>o obstacle to any conditions requbite to the p erma jwi t estabOshment of 
these Important and salutary objects I am resolved not to confirm Nasser ud Dcen Id the station 
of Nabob, antil he shall have agreed to t r an sfer tfae whole cMl aod military adminbtratkm and 
revenues of the dty Into the hands of the Company t rcservlrtg to himself an annoal stipend suflldcnt 
for the malnterrance of himself aod hb {unlly to be paid by the Company from tfae revenuo of 

Sorat"t 

So the Musalman Nawab was to be pensioned by the Christian Governor-General 
— a step which, Mr Seton was of opinion and with him also all right thlnldng persons 


Mm, flth Vol pp 207 208. 
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was contrary to good faith But the Governor-General was afraid of the Naweb not 
transferring his authority to the Company without resistance So he wrote to Mr 
Duncan 

"1 think it will be advisable that you should proceed in person to Surat for the purpose of 
concluding this important arrangement 1 shall not, however, suggest this measure in my letter in 
Council , but you will understand my decided opinion to be, that, without your presence at Suiat, 
the proposed reform cannot be carried into effect 

"you will, theiefore, proceed without delay to add two regiments of native infantr>' to your 
establishment 

"It IS also my desire, that you should 'immediately increase the force at Surat to one Company 
of European artillery, two Companies of European infantry, and one complete regiment of native 
infantry 

"you will observe, that it is desirable that this force should precede your arrival at Surat "* 

So after all the Nawab had a treaty forced on him which made him part with his 
territory In the language of Christian occidental diplomacy, 'The friendship subsisting 
between the Honourable English Company and the Nawab Nasar-ud-Din Khan, C?c C?c 
(9c., IS hereby strengthened and confirmed," t?c 

The Governor-General in Council transmitted the Treaty to the Govcrnor-m-Council 
of Bombay, "on the lOth of March, 1800," and it "was ultimately agreed to, without 
any alteration, by the Nabob of Surat, on the I3th May, 1800 "i 

Thus the Nawab was displaced § 

Regarding this transaction, writes Mill 

"Though stripped of all the powers of government, and a mere pensioner of State, it was still 
accounted proper for Meer Nasseer-ud-Deen to act the farce of royalty His succession to the 
musnud of his ancestors was now acknowledged by the English government, and he was placed on 
it with the same pomp and ceremony, as if he was receiving all the powers of sovereignty, on the 
day after he had for ever resigned them "** 


* Ibid, p 223 

* Ibid, p 709 


t Regarding the passing of Surat entirely into the hands of the English, the Calcutta Review 
for June, 1848, says — 

"In the year 1800, by one of those strokes of injustice, which have too often accompanied our 
acquisition of power in India, and for which expediency has been the wretched plea, the East India 
Company took the whole administration of Surat affairs into their own hands Any impartial person 
who will take the trouble to investigate this affair, will find that the helpless Nawab had reason on 
his side, the English force and sophistry " 

** Mill, 6th Vol , p 2II 



CHAPTER XXlI 

HOV THE MARQUESS VELLESLEy ENSNARED THE PESHVA 

Tht ftory of tht manner In wf\kh the Marathas have been all alon^ treated by 
the British forms a black chapter In Indian history An Englbh gendeman who once 
occupied a very prominent place In the Bombay Civil Service wrote t 

now atTive at the Mihratta f*l wWdi U doscly coupled with the earUer d*ys of the 
Brttlih. However felrly told there h much for the Englbh to be ashamed of hi this period.'^ 

But British wtI ers as a rale have not scrupled to make out the Maiathas as the 
delinquent party The allegations which they have though fit to make against the 
Hindus of the Deccan vtnll hardly stand the scrutiny of any thoughtful writer i yet 
from generation to generation vile calumnies against the Marathas have been allowed 
to be very widdy published 

Ho historian has as yet taken the trouble to imfold the manner In which the British 
treated the Marathas Vc have to read between the lines of the Despatches of the 
Marquos Vdlesley and the Duke of 'Wellington • and what a flood of light these 
shed on thdr black and abominable transactions to encompass the ruin of the Marathas I 

The First Maratha War was undertaken In the time of Warren Hastings. The 
first Governor General of India could have boasted of establishing *Peace with Honour" 
When he was impeached before the Houses of the English PaHlament, In his defence, 
referring to the transactions of the Maratha affairs during his regime he said that he had 
''accomplbhed a peace and 1 hope everlasting one with one great State (the Mahrattas)" 

Poor 'Warren Hastings s hope of ■“everlasting" peace was not destined to be fulfilled. 
During Hs life-time he witnessed all the three great wars with the Marathas and the 
last year of hb life was synchronous ivlth the last year of the existence of the rule of 
the Peshwas. 

It should be remembaed that the Marathas themselves did nothing to disturb the 
peace with the British 

At the time when Lord Momington landed In India Bajl Pao was sitting on the 
Peshwas mcLinarf at Puna. He was destined to be the last of the Peshwas. The 

great Nana FadnaWs was spending his days In captivity Disorder and confusion 

were rapidly setting in and there are reasons to suspect that the Europeans were 
mainly Instrumental In bringing about this state of afFaIn In the Maratha Empire. 

MahadjI Sindhia was succeeded by his grandnephew Dowlat Rao Slndhla. Tukajl 
Holkar was dead. The late resident with Mahadn named Major Palmer who had 
since received a step In rank and hence was knrjtm as Lleut-Colonel Palmer had 
succeeded Mr Gmrlcs Malct as resident In the court of the Peshwa at Puna. The 

Europeans seem to have been disappointed with Bajl Rao for they had expected to 

Sh Frederick Ldy i History as Taught In Indian Schools p 15. 

^ 46 
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secure many advantages from him It wiil be remembered that Raghobn had promised 
them a good many things and they naturally expected that tlic son would fiilRl the 
specious promises of his father But so far Bap Rao had not given them any hopes in 
that direction 

Lord Mormngton had, long before landing in India, made up his mind to go to war 
with Tipu In the vt'ar which Lord Cornvc'alhs made on that tmiiappy Muhammadan 
Prince, the success of the Europeans was mainly to be altributcd to the assistance they 
received through their alliance with the Marathas and the Niram " 

Although humbled and made to part w'lth half of Ins dominion, Tipu w'as still 
regarded as a formidable enemy It w'as not considered possible to attack him without 
the co-operation or, at least, the neutrality of the other native povt'ers of the Deccan 
Lord Mormngton knew that no native power of India w'ould join him m his unjust 
war with Tipu. So he tried to ensnare the independent so\creign Princes of India with 
his nefarious scheme of Subsidiary Alliance In Captain Kirkpatrick at Hyderabad, Lord 
Mormngton found a worthy lieutenant to give effect to his scheme But the European 
Resident at the Peshwa's Court, Colonel Palmer, did not succeed in ensnaring the 
Peshwa. 

From the public despatches of Lord Mornington it appears that the Go\crnor-Gcncral 
presumed that the Nizam and the Marathas, in the event of a w-ar with Tipu Sultan, 
would not be able to render any assistance to the East India Company As has been 
already stated, there was never any occasion to call in the aid of any of the allies for 
defensive purposes against Tipu Therefore it was absurd for Lord Mornington to make 
this supposititious inability of the allies to render assistance in arms and men in a defen- 
sive war with Tipu as a pretext for robbing them of their independence It also further 
appears from his despatches that Lord Mornington never cared to consult the allies as 
to the advisability of making an unprovoked and aggressive war on Tipu After having 
brought the Nizam within the snare of the Subsidiary' Alliance, and after his failure in 
this direction with the Peshwa, Lord Mornington did not consider it necessary' to press 
the Marathas to join him against Tipu 

From the perusal of Lord Mornington^s despatches it is evident that he wanted to 
keep the Marathas neutral rather than seek their co-opcration against Tipu He was 
also anxious that the Marathas should not join Tipu or invade the teriitories then under 
the administration of the British or their allies. 

can understand the reason which prompted Lord Mornington not to press the 
eshwa or the Marathas to co-operate with him against Tipu. The Marathas had 
een always looked upon with jealousy by' the Europeans \^hen Lord Cornwallis had 
gone to war with Tipu, certain members of the House of Commons called in question 
t e justice and policy of the war They pointed out '"that the Mahrattas 
were the people from whom in India the greatest danger impended over the interests 
of England, and that the Mysore sovereign was valuable as a balancing power” 

This argument must have earned great weight with the Governor-General in not 


See Mr Josiah Webb s Memorandum, quoted in Chapter XVII 
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seeldrvfl the co-operation of the Marathw for ft Is certain that any aid from the 
Marathas would have been purchased by the cession to them of a portion of the 
conquered territories of the Mysore sovereign thus further enhancing the already 
dangerous power of the Marathas To do tfds was not the policy of Lord Momington 
Accordingly he did not press them to co<»perBtc with him agalnstlTlpu That the Marathas 
were quite capable of rendering military aid to the Company against Tlpu will be 
shown later on. 

It was necessary to Iceep the Marathas neutral Lord Momington devised a plan 
by which he admirably succeeded In gaining this end. The Peshwa BaJI Pao was 
under the guidance of and dependent upon Dowlat Pao Sindhia. \^lthout the 
aid of Dowlat Pao Bafl Pao could rvever have succeeded in gaining the Peshwa s 
masnad Grant Duff writes that Baji Pao "addressed himself to Sdndhia offering 
him four lakhs of rupees of territory and whatever might be the expenses of his troops 
during the time he should require thdr aid In asserting his lawful succession to the 
masnad This offer was accepted" Lord Vtllesley was pleased to describe this 
position of BajI Pao as one of captivity But Baji Pao was not such an ill treated 
prisoner In the hands of Dowlat Pao as was the unhappy Nizam In the hands of the 
British. He never complalrved of his hard fate if any He did not ask the British 
to help hhn In his difficulties , he never requested them to loosen the yoke of captivity 
which Dowlat Pao had placed on his neck. There was a European Resident at his 
Court ’Ve do not find this penon ever making any report to the Governor General 
regarding the presumed pitiable condition of the Peshwa. It Is not till Lord Momington 
made the discovery that the Peshwa was unable to fulfil the conditions of an ally 
In a defensive war against Tlpu that we begin to hear of the Peshwa s sitiiation as 
that of a prisoner It was the business of the British Resident to din Into the ears of 
the PVshwa that Slndhla was exerdring undue influence over him and thus to make 
him discontented with his lot In plain words the Resident opened a campaign 
of low intrigues against Slndhla 'Without detaching the Peshwa from Slndhla Lord 
Velleslcy found it Impossible to ensnare the former 

The Nizam had employed a large number of French officers to discipline and train 
his anny It was thought that this French Influence In the court of the Nizam at 
Hydarabad was injurious to the British Interests In India. It was therefore necessary 
to bring the Nizam within the sphere of British Influence and disband his force 
officered by tbe French. 

But In the case of the Peshwa there did not exist the pretext which had served 
to ensnare the Nizam. The Peshwa did not keep In his employ any French officers 
to discipline his troops. Therefore It was necessary to Invent the pretext that he was 
uj>dcr the undue Influence of Slndhla who of course, kept a large force disciplined and 
drilled by the French It was convenient for the British to forget that the Peshwa lay 
under a deep debt of gratitude to Slndhla, for without the timely aid of the latter 
BaJl Pao would never have succeeded to the Peshwa i masnad If the British were so 
very philanthropic as they would seem to make the world believe, why did ihey not 
make war at once on Dowlat Pao Sindida and thus release the Peshwa from hb 
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galling yoke ? The Peshwa was their ally and they suffered him to be unduly influenced 
in all State matters by Sindhia How different was the course they adopted towards 
Tipu, when it was suspected that that prince was meditating an attack on their ally, 
the Raja of Travancore I 

Lord 'Wellesley pined and panted, as it were, to make the Peshwa independent of 
Smdhia, which in plain terms meant the disruption of the confederacy of the Maratha 
States He knew that the Peshwa did not stand m need of any subsidiary force of 
the British He knew that Baji Rao was a weak man and thus if he could be once 
detached from Sindhia and other Maratha confederates, it would not be difficult to 
rob the Marathas of their independence '^ith this object in view, he set the Resident 
at Puna to instill into the mind of the Peshwa the belief that Sindhia was exercising 
undue influence on him, that all the Maratha confederates were his enemies and that 
the British alone were his true friends 

As said before. Colonel Palmer was the Resident at Puna when Lord Mornington 
set his foot on the soil of India. In his first letter to Colonel Palmer, marked private 
and dated Fort \^illiam, 8th July, 1798, Lord Mornington wrote 

"you may be assured that it was a matter of real satisfaction to me that the affairs of this 
Government at the Court of Poona should be in the hands of a person of your talents and ex- 
perience in a moment the most critical to our interests you will learn by my public instructions 

the nature and extent of the general system of policy with respect to our alliances, which in my 

judgment the present crisis absolutely demands I have the fullest confidence in your zeal for pro- 
moting the success of a plan which is founded on principles of justice and of all parties to be 

affected by its execution There are only a few points which have been omitted in my public 

instructions, as being more properly subjects of a private communication If any opportunity should 
offer of restoring Nana on conditions favourable to our interests and consistent with the general 
tenor of my instructions, I think that such an event might tend to secure the permanent advantages of 
the proposed plan " 

But before this letter reached Colonel Palmer, Nana Fadnavis had been restored 
to liberty by Sindhia So Nana s release was not looked upon with pleasure by the 
British, because it was not brought about by them 'on conditions favourable to 
their interests and consistent with the general tenor of Lord Vellesley's 
instruction ' 

The capital of the Peshwa was the scene of many disorders and revolutions It 
IS impossible for any historian to positively assert the part played by the British m 
creating these disorders and bringing about these revolutions. But it is fnot improbable 
that the Resident at Puna fomented domestic dissensions and court intrigues in order 
to make the Marathas dependent on the Bntish It was the policy of Lord Mornington 
to create disorder and confusion in the dominion of the independent princes of India 
Over and over again in his official despatches, he gave instructions to his subordinates 
to take advantage of the disaffection and discontent' that existed in the native states 
of India, which, of course, as every one knows, is merely a diplomatic expression for 
fomenting disaffection and discontent Had not Col Palmer carried out the policy of 
Lord Mornington, it is not probable that the Governor-General would have assured 
him that it is a matter of real satisfaction to me that the affairs of this Government 
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at the Court of Puna should be In the hands of a person of ^'our talents and experience 
In 0 moment the most critical to our Inlcrcsts." 

Nana was once more at the head of the Maratha affairs and hts views rc^ardlns 
the Europeans were well known to alL MorcoNcr it was not his policy to see the 
total annihilation of the power of Tipu Vhen he saw the Nliam errsnared by the 
British by thdr nefarious scheme of Subsidiary Alliance without the knowledge of and 
consultation with, the Peshwas Court, he naturally became anxious ns to the future 
safety and welfare of the Maratha Commonwealth In a postscript to the letter to 
Col Palmer from which extracts have been jiven above Lord Momlngton 
wrote 

*1 cautiofioJ you asaJftst miUrrfl grty commuolcatton to iSc Pdjhwa of my Intention with respect 
to the Frenc h tnoy at Hyderab«d for dispCTtletg the French In louH partlcSr as It b probaMe that soch 
a dbp>enlon wiP have taken place before you can receive thb dcspotch. t have (tven you foil fiberty 
to appriic the Peishva of the nature of the arr an gaaent to be adopted at Hyderabad, fee]ir>g that 
h would be very hnproper to me any coocealmcrtt at Poona or at Hyderabad with respect to the 
real object of the negoUatloQS of dthcr Court." 

'WTiat greatly offended the Marathas w'as that the NUam should have entered Into 
an alliance with the British wlthoirt previously consulting them. It should be remembered 
that the Marathas after Inflicting the most crushing defeat on the Ntaun at khardla 
were very magnanimous In thdr terms of peace viHlh him. As conquerors they did not 
exact any heavy penalties from thdr vanquished foe The Marathas naturally expected 
the Niram to be grateful to them. Out of gratitude the Subedar of the Deccan should 
have, previous to his hugging the English to his breast given an opportunity to the 
Peshwa and the Marathas to kr>ow the real nature of the alliance he was going to 
contract iHth them. 

'VTren Nana Fadnavb came to know of the Treaty which the NUam had concluded 
with the East India Company he became very anxious about the future Independence 
of the Marathas. At this time he was recondled to Slndhla for he o we d his liberty 
to him. The house of Holkar was also at this time subservient to that of Slndhla. 
Tukap Holkar died on the I5th August, 1797 leaving 

nwo legitimate sons Khasee Rao and Mulhai Rao Khaxt Rao was hnbedk both in mlf>d and 
bodj bet Mnlbar Rao was In every respect rjudifled to support the fortimes of the hoose. 
Dispetes soon arose b et we en the brothers In which the UlcgHhnate sons took the part of Mtdhai 
Rao Slndhla, on being solicited by Khasee Rao readily aETorded the aid of the body of troops for 
the porpose of apprehending Muthor Rao who refusing to surrender was attacked, and maintained 
a desperate defence until he was Uiied. His half brothers made thdr escape— J«WBnt Rao to 
Nagpur amd VHtooJee to K^pur (Grant Duff p 531 ) 

Thus Slndhla was the most powerful of all the Maratha confederates. He had on 
^ Interest In maintaining the supremacy of the Marathas In the counsels of the native 
courts of India for he had combined with the other Maratha confederates at the battle 
of Khardla. Nana Fadnavis sought Hs aid and he succeeded The Niram had not 
as yet fulfilled the tenns of the Treaty of Khardla. Vlth h/s alliance with the British, 
there was no Indication that the Niram ever meant to pay any attention to the terms 
of the above Treaty The British also did not hold themselves responsible for the 
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Treaty which their ally the Nizanr haiJ made with the Maratha'; Of course, in his 
public despatch to Colonel Palmer, dated 8th July, 1798, Lord Morninptori wrote 

"you will make a formal tender to the Pcisliwa in my name of my arbitration betv' cen tlic 
Courts of Poonah and Hyderabad, and Hyderabad and Scindlna, etc ' 

But independent States never seek the arbitration of a third parly. Moreover, 
the British never came to the assistance of either the Maralhas or the Nizam 
when they fought the battle of Khardia This offer of arbitration, therefore, 
appeared something like a deliberate insult to the great Nana, the Peshwa 
and Sindhia 

Taking all the circumstances, narrated above, into consideration, the story is not 
quite impossible that the Maratlias intended to make war on the Nizam and to enter into 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, with Tipu Colonel Palmer, the resident at Puna, 
wrote to Lord Mornington on Sth April, 1799, that 

Rubah Ganwar, Vakeel at this Court, has informed Moonslicc ruclccr-iid-dccn, vitii \xiiom he 
has long been in terms of great friendship and confidence, that Iin\ing cnniiircd of Jndoo Dauschar 
the state of affairs at Scindhia's Durbar, Bnuschnr communicated to him a plan concerted bv the 
Peishwa and Semdhia to attack the Nizam, and eventually to form an alliance with Tippoo Sultan" 


How far this story is reliable, it is not possible for the purposes of hisloncal 
accuracy to positively declare But there was nothing improbable in this This shows, 
tf anything, great statesmanship on the part of Sindhia Sindhia had been smarting 
under the ill-trcatmcnt he had received at the hands of the Governor-General Lord 
Mornington wanted that Sindhia should leave Puna, because it was presumed that he 
was exercising undue influence over the Peshwa and it was also feared that the 
disciplined corps of Sindhia might render assistance to Tipu if Dowlat Rao remained 
m the Deccan Lord Mornington wrote to Colonel Palmer on the Sth July, I79S 

1 have already observed that the present position of the army of Semdhia operates ns an 
effectual assistance to the cause of Tippoo Sultan » if an alliance offensive and defensive had been 
ormally concluded between those two powers, Semdhia could not render a more acceptable ser\icc 
o Tippoo, than he now performs by holding in check both the allies of the Compan> " 

Thus the return of Sindhia to Hindustan was considered a great political necessity 
was e ecte m a way which brings to prominence the crooked methods employed 

by the Governor-Genera! m all his dealings with the Indian sovereigns of India 
C_aptain Grant Duff writes 


a naUTt srandson of Ahmad Shah Abdallcc, 

Semdhia r” f ° f ^ mttas, were strongly set forth by the British agents, m order to induce 
Semdhia to return for the protection of his dominions m Hindustan "* 

Mill writes 


^ but solely derived from rumour, of vast preparations making by the Afghan, 

or the invasion of India, was excited anew The apprehensions, however, of the British government 
were allayed by intelligence received toward the end of September, that the disturbances within the 
ominions of the Shah had compelled him to leave his capital and march to Kandahar But this 


P 540 
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was *pe«dQy fonowed by reports that the lOth of October vas fixed for commeodng his march 
from Cabal towards Hitidastan , and though the aathcntldty of these reports was held very 

docbtfal the English Government deemed It thdr duty^., to take every precairtlon against the 

posriWBty of an event, whkb, combined with the designs of Tlppoo and the French might become 
of the most serloos Importance. Endeavoors were osed to prevail upon Doolat Rao Sdndhta to 
rrtiim from the South and pat hit domlnkms In the best posture of defence » and great hopes were 

expressed, that he woaU follow this ad vice., wThe ftrct appears to be that SdndHa knew 

the fmpTobabfflty of bong Invaded by the Shah i and though such Invnsloa would bring on h/m 
gr ea t er evils than It would bring on the Government of any other State, he chose to remain at 
Phjooa, for the promotion of those objects of whkh he was there In eager pcrsalL'^ 

The English had a purpose to serve by spreading the reported dalgns of Zemaun 
Shah. It was not Lord Momlrvgton alone, but his predecessors also had done the 
same. 

Thus Mill writes : 

'The threat of Zentaun Shah Klt>g of the Abdaliccs or Afghans be cam e a convenient source of 

pictexts for urging upon the vliler the projected Inoovadomr- -...The object of the Sl^ah os 

annoonced by rumour was to re-estaWbh the hoose of Timur to which he was nearly related and 
restore the true filth fn the orrplre of the Great Moghul "t 

It appears to us that Lord Momlrvgton made use of if not labrfeated the reported 
designs of the Afghan sovereign, to go to war with Tlpu and to detach Slndhla from 
assisting Tipu or entering Into an alllartce with that Muhammadan Prince. 

As said before the threat of Zemaun Shah s reported designs had no effect on 
Slndhla. He remained In Puna assisting the Peshwa. But if the threat of an Invasion 
from without f^led to remove Slndhla from Puna, the creation of disorder within his 
dominion enabled Lord Momlngton to withdraw Slndhla from Puna. Lord Cornwallis 
had wrthdrawn the British Resident from the Court of Slndhla. Since then no English- 
man represerrted the Interests of the Government of the East India Company at Slndhla s 
Court One of the first acts of Lord Momlngton was to re appoint a British Resident 
at Slndfrias Court The British had to see the advantages which resulted to them by 
keeping a resident at the Courts of the native princes of India. These residents have 
enabled them In gaining power In India which thdr highly trained and disciplined 
soldiers and generals would not have succeeded. So Lord Momlngton despatched a 
Resident to Slndhla s Court to cany out hb policy The man chosen for this purpose 
was one named Colonel Collins 

Slndhla as said before^., was at that time In Puna, Colonel Collins did not go to 
Puna birt to Slndhla s capital In Hindustan At the time of his taking leave of Lord 
Momlngton that Governor-General gave him some oral Instmctloni. The nature of these 
Instructions Is not known In his letter to Colood Collins dated Fort V'llllam IJth 
September 1798 Lord Momlngton wrote 

'My conversation with you at Barrackpore, apprized you of my Ideas with regard to the objects 
of your mbsion. 

The gaestlon whkh wfll denwmd your Immediate attention win be the best mode of securing the 

Viv pp m-rflo. 

t Ibld^ p. iir 
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strongest barriers against Zemaun Shah, not only with a view to the present moment but to all 
future contingencies . 

The return of Scindhia to that quarter, attended as such an event must be by the restoration of 
his power to a considerable degree of efficiency, appears to me to be the best possible means of 
checking the motions of the Shah , especially as it must ever be the interests of Scindhia (within his 
own dominions) to cultivate our friendship, and to co-operate with us in opposing any invader, and 
above all, a Muhammadan plunderer Scindhia, therefore, has been the object of my unremitting 
attention If he should return to Hindustan, you will immediately apply yourself to the commence- 
ment of negotiation with him, for the purpose of framing a defensive treaty against the Shah " 

It IS evident then that the object of despatching Colonel Collins to Sindhians Court 
Was to Induce Sindhia to return to Hindust an from the Deccan But, as said before, 
Sindhia did not credit the rumour with respect to the Shal/s invading India He did 
not remove from Puna. It was necessary to adopt other means. Although the actual 
means which Colonel Collins had adopted to bring about the return of Sindhia into 
Hindustan, is nowhere put in black and white, it is not ver^'' difficult to guess their 
nature It appears to us that Colonel Collins adopted the same means which the 
Governor-General recommended the Governor of Bombay to pursue in order to prevent 
Zemaun Shah from invading India In his letter to the Hon Jonathan Duncan, dated 
Fort \^illiam, 8th October, 1798, Lord Mornington wrote 

"It has been suggested to me, and I understand it was the opinion of Sir Charles Mallet, that 
a further diversion of the Shah's force might be created by our affording certain encouragement to 
the nations occupying the Delta and lower parts of the Indus, who have been stated to be much 
disaffected to the Government of the Shah » I wish you to give this point the fullest and most 
serious consideration j to state to me your ideas upon it * and in the meanwhile to take any 
immediate steps which shall appear proper and practicable to you " 

It appears to us that Colonel Collins took steps similar to those mentioned above 
which the Governor-General recommended to the Governor of Bombay, for inducing 
Sindhia to return to Hindustan He fomented disaffection and discontent among the 
troops and subjects of Sindhia The probability of his doing so is heightened by the 
fact that Lord Mornington looked upon Sindhia as an enemy Since the days of 
Maepherson, the officiating successor of \^arren Hastings, every Governor-General had 
secretly tried to reduce the power of Sindhia Lord Mornington, notwithstanding all 
that he did, firstly, by spreading the reported designs of Zemaun Shah and, secondly, 
by despatching Colonel Collins to Smdhia's court to create disaffection and discontent 
in Sindhia s territories, failed in inducing Sindhia to return to Hindustan Mill writes'* 


'Notwithstanding the hopes, however, which had been fondly entertained of a defensive alliance 
With Sindhia, the authorities in India (t e , Lord Mornington) wrote to the authorities in England in 
the following terms 

From the letter to the Resident with Doulat Rao Sindhia, dated the 26th of October, you will 
observe, that Sindhia s continuance at Poona, the dissensions and disaffection which prevail among 
his commanders, and the unsettled and precarious state of his authority in Hindusthan, have prevent- 
ed our taking any further steps for carrying the intended arrangements into effect "* 

The dissensions and disaffection among Sindhia's commanders, ''"'and the unsettled 
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and prccaiioui ftate of Sindhias "authority In Hinduithan" s«m to have been ai 
stated before broujht about by the Enjllsh for these were discovered when It was 
found Impossible to Induce Sindhia to return to Hindusthan 

was In the of October (1798)" contJmia Mr Mill "that the ■othoritki in India 

ddHrred U to the antborWes In En^Und » thdr optotoo, that the greatest advantages would arise 
from a conncjdoo with Sdndhla. Before the end of the same month they Arid the drcnrastances of 
Sdndhla to be inch, that no farther steps for canyinc the Intended Oiianvaaents Into effect are 
accounted odvUabk. A^ahi, the tn^lHty of Sdndhla from the disaffection of hb commanders and the 
totterirbfl state of hb authority were now made the foundation on which measures of policy were 
bunt." 

Lord Momlrt^n made a discovery that Slndhla was Intriguing with Varir All of 
Oudh As we do not find arty allusion to this Intrigue In any official records we arc 
Justified In expressing oar opinion that this alleged Intrigue of Slndhla was a fabrication 
of Lord Womington. Dating his letter from Fort Sl George March 3rd 1790 and 
marldng h ^private,* Lord Momington wrote to Colonel Palmer 

employ private mode of comrmtnlcatlon for the purpose of infomlng you of a cfrcsmstarKe 
whkh has lost now come to my knowledge. 

An original letter from Ambajee Sdrtdhfas principal commander In Hindusthan, has been found 
amoog the papers of the Vizier All which were taken at the attack of Madhoo Doss s garden, from 
whkh It appean that a treaty has been secredy concluded by Ambajee, on-the part of Doutat Rao 
SdndHa, wHh Vlzkr AIL 

The treaty Hself b not In possession of Govonreent, but from Ambajec and from the letters 
from Karogar lOun. Hamdar Khan, and other papers bdooglrrg to Vlder AQ, there can be r>o 
doubt that the priodpal objects of thb treaty ere of the most hostile oattm to the Company 
and they are proposed to be aocompibfaed by pbong Vizier AH on the Musnod of Oode, by means 
of the assbtance of Sdndhla and by the estabnshment of the union of Interests b etwccj t Sdndhla 
and Vlzkr AfL 

)^ou win be CBUtloos rtot to dbdose yoor knowledge of thb dreumstaoce to any person 
whatever but you will codeavour consbtently with thb caatlon, to obtain every Information which 
may tend to throw light on the motives and objects of thb flagrant act of tr eachery on the part 
of Doulat Rbo Sdodbta i ottd you wltl keep a vlgflant eye on all bb proceedings gMng the earliest 
Infbnnatlcn of then to me." 

Virile this alleged "flagrant act of treacheTy" on the part of Doulat Rao Slndhla 
has never been proved this much Is certain that the Governor GtudaTs conduct towards 
the successor of Mahadjl Slndhla savours of foul treachery Vhllc to all outside 
appearances the British professed great friendship and regard for Doulat Rao Slndhla, 
as evidenced from the fact that a Resident was sent to hb Court they nevertheless 
did not scruple to secredy adopt questionable means to bring about his ruin. If thb 
was not treachery the word has t>o significance. 

On that very date. Lord Momington wrote a private letter to Captain KirLpatridc, 
the Resident of Hydarabad. In ft he enclosed a copy of his letter to Colonel Palmer 
and wrote 

"1 recomnwud the traportant Intelligence which h amtalns to your most icrloas attention, rdytng 
on yocT dboetlon for an exact observance of the same secrecy whkh I have enjoined Colood 
Palmer to observe. It does not appear to me to be advtsaWe, In the proent moment, to hazard 
the dbriosorc of Sdndhla i views In theh fall extent, to Aiim Ul^ra but I think It woold be 
47 
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highly necessary in my name, to point that minister's particular attention to the probability of some 
attempt on the part of Doulat Rao Scindhia against the Nizam's territories, during the progress of 
our operation against Sermgapatam 

This allegation of treachery served as a hint to the British Residents at Puna and 
Hydarabad to cotlspirfe and plot against Sindhia '^hat appeared to Lord Mornington 
to be "the probability of some attempt on the part of Doulat Rao Scindhia against 
the Nizam's territories," was made by Colonel Palmer to appear as almost a certainty 
Almost immediately on receiving Lord Momington's letter, from which extracts have 
been given above, the Resident at Puna discovered that Doulat Rao Sindhia had been 
concerting plans for attacking the Nizam Dating his letter from Puna, April 8, 1799, 
Colonel Palmer wrote to Lord Mornington that, 

"Rubah Ganwar, Vakeel at this Court, has informed Moonshec Fuckccr-Ud-Dcen, with whom he 
had long been on terms of great friendship and confidence, that having enquired of Jadoo Bausebar 
the state of affairs at 'Scindhia's Durbar, Bauschar communicated to him a plan concerted by the 
Pcishwa and Scindhia to attack the Nizam, and eventually to form an alliance with Tippoo Sultan " 

It Will be noticed that Colonel Palmer dragged in the name of the Peshwa also 
Colonel Palmer did not take the trouble to find out if these allegations and rumours 

had any foundation in truth In his letter from which an extract has been given above, 

the Resident states that he could not find out how far the alleged treachery on the 
part of the Peshwa and Sindhia was reliable. But nevertheless he mentioned these 
rumours to Lord Mornington, because he knew that in that way he would curry favor 
with the Governor-General 

The English did not rest satisfied with merely conspmng and plotting against Sindhia 
In order to induce him to return to Hindustan Lord Mornington adopted coercive 

measures to intimidate him He wrote on 3rd March, 1799, to Captain Kirkpatrick* 

"You have been already apprised of the embassy which I have despatched to the Raja of Berar 
The moment appears to approach when the advantage to be derived from the connection with the 
Court of Nagpur may become highly important m the scale of our political relations It would be 
desirable to cement this connection through the means of the Court of Hyderabad j and perhaps 
ultimately, to form a defensive alliance, of which Scindia as well as Tippoo should be the 

object Until ithe war with Mysore should be brought to conclusion, it will not be prudent to 
undertake any hostile operations against Scindia " 


The man chosen for the purpose of acting the part of emissary at the Court of the 
Raja of Berar, was Mr Colebrooke, afterwards well known as the great Sanskrit 
scholar In a letter to him enclosed in the Governor-General's letter to Captain 
Kirkpatrick of the 3rd March, 1799, he was told 

'My verbal instruction to you on your departure from Fort William, proceeded no further than to 
direct you to endeavour to ascertain and report to me the character, disposition, views and interests 
of the Rajah of Berar j the nature and extent of his resources and military force, and the best means 

of availing ourselves of his alliance, in the event of hostilities, either with Zemaun Shah or Tippoo 
Sultan 

The local position of the Rajah's territones appears to render him a peculiarly serviceable ally 
against Daulat Rao Scindhia, I therefore wish you to turn your attention immediately to the 
consideration of a treaty of defensive alliance, against the detected projects of Scindhia, between 
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the Ra}ah of Bern the Niara «nd the Company with power to the Pchhwa to acecik to It 
wheT>cvcr be jhaO think fH. 

'however evide nt the hoUJIe dal^ of Sdodhla may be. In the actual state of affairs It l> not 
prudent to propose to the Rajah of Berar or even to the Pdshwa or to the Niram a treaty of 
defence DOinhuny apalmt Scindhla Even the prenralnary mcasmci for ascertafnlrtB the dhpOsHIon 
of the Rajah of Berar on this lobjeet moit be taken with the createst caution. The object of 
our a ppr eh ension shoafd appear to be Tlppoo Sultan and althoosh any other enemy of the 
co n tr ac t ing powen may be named In general terms no suggestion should yet be given by which 
the name of Sdndhia could be brought Into question—.. 

A treaty might, therefore be proposed to the Rajah the Immediate ar>d ostertsIWc obJ«t of 
whkh should be to strengthen and define hb defensive engagemerrts against iTlppoo Sultan but the 
terms of which should be such as to admit the Insertion of Sdndhia s name if such a measure should 
becom e necessary previously to the corsdoslon of the treaty" 

At the same time Lord Momfrigton kept a brge force facing the frontiers of Sirtdhias 
dominions In Hlrvdustharu Datirvg fils fetter to Colonel Palmer from Fort St 
3rd March 1799 he wrote — 

“The considerable force rvow under the command of Sir Jaows Craig, sHTl remain assembled on 
the frortlier of Oodc, and I should hope that the knowledge of that drenm stance would prevent 
Sdndhia or Amvpjee from maldog 'any movements of a hostile tendency to the Interests Ibe 
Company" 

All these rrvcastrfa made Sindhia believe that the British meant invading his tmHorlcs- 
So he left Puna and returned to Hlndostan. Although there b f>o evidence yet It b 
quhe possible that he harboured designs not qtrile favourable to the inttrests of the 
Company It was In ihb way that Lord Momington suc c eeded In detachlriB the 
Peshwa from Slndla, It was the object of the Govemor'Gtneral to keep the Maf^thas 
neutral aiKJ he succeeded In this also. For the reason stated before, he doc* not 
seem to have been particularly anxious to have the Marathas to co-operate xrJth Mm In 
hit was wltK Ttpa. 

Lord Momington s chief argument for forcing the Subsidiary Alliance on the Hlnun 
and trying to do the same on the Peshwa was that. In an event of war with Tipu 
these two allies of the CKrbUans would not be able to render any assistance to the 
Company It has already been said that no occasion had arisen to test the correctness 
or otherwise of this opinion of the Governor General The Nlmm of course, had now 
entered Into the Subsidiary Alliance. But the Peshwa had not as yet done so opd he 
was In a posHkm to afford assistance to the Company Captain Grant Duff (p ^+2) 
writes 

'The Marathas naturally vl e we J ihb treaty (of the Niram) wHh rmidi Jealousy arwl the Prfshwa, 
on bdog urged by the British agent to condode a slraflar one, evaded the subject by an assumnee 
that he would Wthfolly execute the coodHlons of ubsbtlng engagements, and, on the prospect of a 
war with Tlppoo promfaed to afford hb akL la these replies Bajee Rao had foUowed the opWon 
and advlcef of Narm Fttmawtes. Naiu Fumawces recommended that Appa Siheb th* son 

of Pnresbrara BSow ibouJd be appointed to command the contingent Intended to co-operate wHh 
the EirgOsh , and In the present exigency proposed to assemble It, by collecting the force under 
Phondoo Pupt GoU a Sor Sobedar of the CamatlQ the troops of Rwtta Vlncborkur and all the 
No project of Slndhla had been as yet detected. 
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horse which the Brahmin jaghirdars could raise The necessities of the state, and the presence of 
Scindhia, precluded the Peishwa from recruiting his own army or detaching any part of it from Poona 
Appa Sahib refused the command, but the offer having led to a reconciliation between Pureshram 
Bhow and Nana, the Bhow agreed to head the contingent himself An English detachment, 

similar to that formerly employed and under the command of the same officer, was held in readiness 
to join Pureshram Bhow" 


But all the preparations and the expenses incurred by the great Nana were in vain 
The Governor-General would have nothing to do with the Maratha contingent The 
reasons assigned by Captain Grant Duff (p 543) for the Govcrnor-Gcncrars refusal do 
not seem to us to be the real ones He writes 

After the English had commenced hostilities against Tippoo, his envoys were publicly received at 
Poona although repeated remonstrances were made on the subject by the British Resident Even 
after their formal dismissal was intimated to Colonel Palmer, on the 10th March, they retired only 
to Kirwee, a village 25 miles South of Poona Colonel Palmer at first supposed that the detention of 
the Wukeels was a mere repetition of the formal plan of obtaining a sum of money, on a false 
pretence of neutrality or aid The British Resident knew that Bajee Rao had received 13 lakhs of 
upees from Tippoo, to which Scindia was privy, but it was not known at that time to Nana 
Fumawees , and when the Governor-General noticed the conduct of the Court of Poona, by simply 
countermanding the detachment which had been prepared to accompany Pureshram Bhow, Nana 
Fumawees could not comprehend the reason " 

The story of the Peshwa receiving 13 lakhs of rupees from Tipu, without the 
knowledge of the astute Nana Fadnavis, whose Intelligence Department v,as the most 
perfect m India, carries the stamp of improbability on its face Regarding his 
ntelhgence Department Bal Gangadhar Tilak, than whom there IS no better authority 
on the life and times of Nana Fadnavis, writes 

e was a past master in the art of getting speedy and reliable information from every part of the 
country He commanded the means of knowing, while sitting in his room, everything of importance 
t at was occurring from day to day at the different royal courts of India The working of his 
ntelhgence Department was so perfect that half a dozen or dozen accounts of every important 
occurrence in any part of the country reached him from different sources within a reasonable 
time j so that sitting in his chamber, Nana could easily judge of the corroborative value of the different 
versions and arrive at a conclusion which was nearer truth than any single one of these accounts " * 

So we arc fully justified in looking upon the story of the 13 Lakhs as a pure 
a ncation of the Resident to prejudice the Governor-General against the Peshwa 
Colonel Palmer did not succeed in forcing the scheme of Subsidiary Alliance on the 
Peshwa He was, therefore, trying to widen the gulf between the Peshwa and the 
Bntish Government All sorts of stones based on idle rumours calculated to discredit 
the Peshwa were reported by him to the Govemor-General And at last he succeeded 

the feWa to decline to accept the offer of assistance by 

de,fir"',°f CL Governor-General countermanded the 

detachmmit which had been prepared to "accompany Pureshram Bhow" because of the 

mmoured intrigue of the Peshwa with Tipu Lord Morningtom had no idea of 
i'U;i:|8;tl_hll_Colonel Palmer wrote to him about it in his letter dated 
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Puna, April 8 1799 But this letter vas mitten five days after the Govemor General 
had offldally declined the Peshwa s offer Dathifi his letter from Fort St George, 
Brd April 1799 Lord Momln^ton wrote to G>1 Palmer 

•The reasons which Induced me to orda the rtoJl of the detadnnent mmt be obvious to the 
dmb«r of Poonsh i >od I Imagine they had already been fully stated to you 

The letter Is a Ions ortt, and his lordship who never acted on the saying that 
^Brevity b the soul of wit" has introduced In it a great deal of Irrelevant and 
unnecessary matters. In searching for the reasons of recall we nowhere find any allusion 
to the story of the 18 lakhs of the rupees which U was alleged the Peshwa had taken 
from Tlpu or the alleged Intrigue of the P^hwa with the Muhammadan prince. After 
carefully analysing the whole letter we hit upon two reasons which seemed to have 
Induced the Governor Gerteral to decline the Peshwa s offer One of the reasons was 
the delay on the part of the Peshwa in fumbhing the necessary funds for tltc 
detachment To quote the Governor-Gerrcral $ own words 

'Tvery artifke of vexatfooi deUy hw been employed to fi ns tiai e the ntcessvy means of ertabllrtg 
the detachment to move hem Jyegirar The neetssary funds for Us sobslstencc have been 
neglect ed." 

Thb does r>ot appear to have been a reason of any importance to have Induced 
the Governor General to decline the offer It does not even seem to be correct that 
the necessary fonds were rvcglcctcd. Had it been so the GoverTtor-Generars order In 
countermanding the detachment would not have takert Kana by surprise as stated by 
Giptain Grant Duff 

The second reason assigned for countermanding the detachment appears to be "the 
detention of Sultan s Vakeels at Poonah In contempt of my (Lord Momfngton s) 
repeated remorrstranccs," Thb appears to us to be merely a pretext and not a valid 
reason for declining the offer The Govemor General did not take Into due 
consideration the arguments of Nana. He writes 

*The argumeirts of Nana, drawn from the last wax wUh Mysore, are not applicable to the 
p r esen t case. The connection betwe e n the Courts of Poonah and the Company hod not at that 
time been so defined artd cemented as to rer>der the admissJon of Vakeels from TIppoo Sultan 
incorepartWc with the spirit of the subsisting treaties," 

It was convenient for Lord Momington to Ignore the oistoms and etiquette of the 
Courts of Asiatic Princes observed since time hmnemorfaL But the Peshwa s Court 
went even to the length of dbmlsslng Tlpu s Vakils from Puna In order to oblige the 
GovetTwr-General Even thb formal dbmbsal did not satisfy the Resident at Puna. 
He reported to the Govemor General that these VaIdU "only retired to Klrwi a 
village 25 miles south of Poona." Thdr formal dbmbsal and denial of offidal recognition 
to them should have been considered as cvideTjce of the Peshwa s good faith In 
carrying out the wbhes of the Govcmor-Gerreral As private IrnlMduals they had 
every right to remain In any part of the Peshwa s territorks Hana Fadtiavls was now 
the Peshwa 5 minfater That he did not krww of the detention of Valdls In the Peshwa s 
dominion exonerates the Peshwa s Court from the accusation of a violation of faith. 
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Colonel Palmer, in his letter of April 8th, 1799, writes to Lord Mornington that 
Nana '^Vas uninformed of any reasons for the detention of Tipu s Vakils after they 
left Puna, except such as they assigned themselves, which were the want of carriage 
and dangers of the road " These were sufficient reasons to have carried weight with 
any unprejudiced mind 

It has been already said above that the real reasons which led the Governor- 
General to decline the Peshwa'^s offer of aid seems to have been the jealousy of the 
dangerous proportions which the power of the Marathas had assumed. It has also 
been said that after the Nizam had been forced to lose his independence and when the 
Governor-General made up his mind to go to war with Tipu he did not consider 
it necessary to press the Peshwa to render him any assistance This is borne out by 
the Governor-General himself in his letter to Colonel Palmer, dated Fort St George, 
3rd April, 1799, Lord Mornington wrote that 

"the proposition for employing a detachment of the Company's troops with the Pcishwa's 
contingent in the eventual prosecution of hostilities 'against Tippoo Sultan did not originate with me, 
but with the Peishwa himself" 

Bearing this m mind, we should be very chary in believing that the 
Peshwa was at the same time intriguing with Tipu against the Company 
'^e have already stated before that the Marathas did not consider 
the war with Tipu a just one, and therefore it is probable, that at first they 
did not approve of the aggressive measures which Lord Mornington was adopting 
towards the Mysore Ruler The policy of self-defence must have even dictated them to 
attack the Nizam, who had not as yet fulfilled all the terms of the Treaty of Khardala, 
and to assist Tipu against the allied forces of the British and the Nizam It might have 
been the policy of Doulat Rao Sindia Of this however, as said before, there is no 
evidence But when the Marathas saw that it was hopeless to attack the Nizam and 

go to the assistance of Tipu, the Peshwa under the guidance of Nana Fadnavis agreed 

to furnish a contingent to co-operate with the Company’^s troops against Tipu. At first 
Lord Mornington acceded to the proposal But almost at the eleventh hour he declined 
the offer Lord Mornington, according to his own showing, was never very solicitous of 
the Peshwa s aid And now circumstances had so far occurred to his favor that he 
could afford to decline the proffered aid of the Peshwa Doulat Rao Sindia had returned 
to Hindustan, which had the effect of keeping the Marathas neutral Moreover, in all 
the arguments with Tipu, that prince had been worsted. So, after putting the Peshwa to 
all the unnecessery expense. Lord Mornington declined his offer of aid j and in so doing 

he wrote to Col. Palmer on 3rd April, 1799, from Fort St George “"My confident 

expectation i<;, that the allies will speedily reduce the vindictive spirit of Tipu Sultan to 
submissio' without the aid of the Peshwa " Here at least Lord Mornington states the 
real reason which prompted him to decline the Peshwa's offer of aid 

But Seringapatam had not yet fallen , Tipu had not yet been slam or taken prisoner 
It was possible for the Peshwa to do a great deal of mischief and annoy the Company 
and their allies, Hence it was a stroke of diplomacy and manifestation of the spirit of 
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pcrfidkHurtcss to feed the mind of the Pahwa with false hopes. Lord Momlngton 
wrote to Colonel Pahner that 

f><rtwfth»t*ndlf>8 the perverse «od foibkWen policy of the Court of Poonah I shall not fall to 
seenre for the PeishwB an equal psrtktparton with the other alJkj In arty cessions whkh may be 
enforced from Tlppoo Sultan / anWorfae yon to mojte fjSis dedaraUon in t6e mosf cnepafrocol 
terms to t£e Pets^rra and to Nana If even this declaration shill fall to excite the Peishwa to 
employ every practicaWe effort to fulfil hb defensive engagements wHh the Company I trtat H -will, 
at least, serve to prove the disinterested attachment of the British Gov e rn mertt to every branch of the 
triple dOance." 

A few words fn the above extracts have been put in italics to show that Lord 
Momirtgton did rtot attach arty coftdltions to seoirc for the Peshwa an equal partldpa 
tion fn the cessions enforced fromTippoo But with the Governor General the most 
unequivocal terms bore other slgnlBcarvcc. It meant. In plain language bad faitR 

Scrlngapatam was after all captured and Tipu was also slain This event happened 
on the 4th May 1759 But before the news of the fall of Scringapatam could have 
reached die Peshwa he had once more offered his assistance to the Company His 
contingent under Purahram Bhow was rtot yet broken up and he thought that perhaps ft 
might with advantage co-operate with the British against Tipu The Governor-General 
not only curtly refused that offer but attributed Improper and unfust motives to the 
Peshwa for so doing Dating his letter from Fort St George, 23lh May 1799 Lord 
Momlngton wrote to the Uafdent at Puna 

'The Ptbtiwi s sadden deterrelnation to take the field accoraptnied by the tadt acqukscenct cf 
SdndhU, and by the orders which you state to have been forwarded to Pureshrarti Bhow appears to 
me very suspklous. It b possible that before the lOth of May the Pcblrwa ralfht have been apprised 
of the Ml of Sertngapatam % and hb own preparations together sdth the orders of P ur es l ii am Bhow 
may have been tnteoded to tovor the seige of Bednor^ or of some other port of the late TIppoo 
Suhans domliriooi, with the view of securing the dominions seized In defiance of the consent of the 
Compeny and of the Nlratn." 

In those days there were rw telegraphs and no railways. It was therefore perfectly 
Impossible for the Peshwa to have been apprised of the fall of Scringapatara Ijcforc the 
lOth of May It was also equally fmpossibre for Sindio to know of the fate of 
Seringapatam before that date. As to the motives which the Governor GctkibI attributed 
to the Peshwa s preparations together with the orders to Pureshram Bhow It Is only 
necessary to say that If the British did not go to war with Tipu from a superfluity of 
unselfishness, or for no o>d they should not have expected the Marathas to renda them 
assIstarKc without receiving any reward But the Governor-General did not stop with 
merely questioning the motives of the Peshwa but for the first time In his ofFkdal 
correspondence he charged the Peshwa with treachery He wrote to Colonel Palmer 

I desire that you will take the most effectual messurts In your power to discover the Intention of 
the PeishwB with respect to the treadwrous designs which 1 apprehended him to have formed | and 
that you will employ soch representatlom or other means as may appear to you most tllceiy to prevent 
the execntloo of thb design. If really entertained. 

This was of course, the diplomatic way of ordering the Resident to fabricate if 
necessary evidence to Incriminate the Peshwa. And the Resident gladdened 
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the heart of Lord Mornington by doing so As a pretext for not "fulfilling thd 
promise made to the Peshwa, the British invented ‘the treacherous design' of that Hindu 
sovereign If there was 'treacherous design on any one s part, it was that of the 
Company's servants themselves This imputation of 'treacherous design' to the Peshwa 
reminds one of Schopenheur's saying that "it is generally the old stor>' of the dog 
barking at its own image, it is himself that he secs and not another as he fancies 

As said before, the promised cession of a portion of the conquered territory to the 
Peshwa was quite unconditional But the promise, it appears, was made to keep the 
Marathas quiet and neutral \^hen this object had been gamed and when Tipu had 
been slam and Sermgapatam had fallen, the Governor-General wrote to the Resident at 
Puna, on the 23rd May, 1799, that 

"previously to the cession of any portion of territory to the Peishwa, I should wish to endeavour 
to accomplish the whole of the arrangement contained in my instructions to you of the 8th July, 
1798 And 1 desire to learn from you, without delay, whether a renewal of those propositions under 
the present circumstances of affairs would prove acceptable to the Court of Poonah " 

Nana Fadnavis krfew the perfidious character of the European of his day Twenty 
years had not yet rolled their course since Nana Fadnavis had reasons to be disgusted 
with the conduct of the Europeans for their remarkable capacity for chicanery and 
perfidy and their utter contempt for justice and fairplay He was a Hindu of the old 
type and was nurtured on the traditions of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata Twenty 
years served to strengthen his conviction that the 'ways of the Europeans were unfair 
and wily' But he was not quite prepared to believe that the Governor-General would 
unblushmgly violate his most solemn promise and withhold the cession of the conquered 
territory 

The principal reason assigned by Lord Mornington on his arrival m India for trying 
to enforce the scheme of Subsidiary Alliance on the Peshwa, was based on his 
pr^umptton that m the event of a war with Tipu, the Peshwa would not be able to 
filfil the conditions required of him as those of an ally But that his presumption was 
totally groundless was proved by the fact that the Peshwa offered a contingent to 
co-operate with the Company's troops against Tipu The Governor-General's calculation 
being falsified by the recent events, he evaded the non-fulfilment of his unconditional 
promise by starting other objections 

Twenty years before, Nana Fadnavis had asked all the independent princes of India 
to combine against the Europeans Even the Mughal Bmperor was approached to lend 
countenance to his scheme of a general alliance of all the independent powers of India 
against the wily and perfidious Europeans He had succeeded so far that the then 
Governor-General of India was obliged to sue for peace on the terms dictated to him 
by Nana But those twenty years had made a great difference m the history of India 
The Nizam was now virtually a prisoner of the Europeans The principality raised by 
Hydar was now in the hands of the Europeans who were on the frontiers of the 
Marathas But the great Nana did not still despair He thought that the Marathas 
alone were capable of coping with the Europeans and their new allies Of course, 
he did not cease pressing the Governor-General to fulfil his promise regarding the 
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cession of a portion of the conquered tcrrflory to the Peshwit He would not osrcc 
to the conditions which the Governor General now tried to Impose on the Peshwa, 
previous to ceding him any portion of the late Tlpu s dominions But when he saw 
that the faithless Go%xnTor-General did not mean to fulfil hl$ promise he tried to unite 
the Maraiha confederates and with their help attack Nl^Jim All and the English The 

nudeus of an army for thae operations he possessed In the force under Pureshram 

Bhow previously intended to co-operate with the allies against Tlpu. 

But unfortunately he did not succeed In Ms attempt. There were not only distractions 
In hh dominions to which reference will be presently made but there was formidable 
disturbance In the southern Maraiha country The Jaglrdars of that part of the Maraiha 
Empire had rebelled against the authority of the Peshwa. It Is a noteworthy faa that 

these Jaglrdars of the southern Monrtha country should have raised the standard of 

rebellion soon after the English had taken possession of Tlpus dominions. Docs not 
this ver\ fact suggest that thdr dliaffectloo and discontent were probably encouraged 
by the Europeans who also In all probability Instigated them to rebel against 

the Peshwa ? 

Vhen Lord Momington dedared hostilities against Tlpu he appointed a connnl$jion 
for the purpose of encouraging "the tributaries prlndpaj offictrs and other subjects of 
Tlpu Saltan to throw off the authority of that prina." After the fall of Scringapatam 
and death of Tlpu three out of the five members of the commbslon were mil |n 

Mysore. These three were Lord Momington s brother Col Arthor V^ellesle> 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington) Col Barry Qose and Captain (afterwards Sir John) 
Malcolm. They xrcre members of another commission appointed for the settlement of 
the Mv-sore tcrrltoiy Arthur Wellesley was made the Governor of M^'sort. It Is only 
necessary to make a passing allusion to the appointment of Col Wellesley No 
fair minded writer has eva hiitified this appointment It was a lobbcry of the worst 
type pcrpctjsir6 by ihc Gevemor GcurraJ Si/ David hsird hsd sspcficr cUdnts (o 
the appointment In the Calcutta Ravioe for July 1857 Revd Dr Thomas Smith 
refers to the slight supposed to have been cast upon Sir David Baird by hb excliolon 
from the Commission and by the appointment of Col Wellesley to the comrnand 
of the dty to which Baird was thought to have a superior dalm. He writes 

"Ve have no wtsh to revive this controversy , but we do tHnV K b sourrfy fair to odmh, as 

seons to be toractimes odralttcd as an dciwnt In the dbamlorv the ‘subsequent c aree r of Cot oncJ 
VeDesley It b forgotten that the controversy took place In the eighteenth, not bi the nineteenth 
century : that the parties were not Sir Davtd BaJnl and Colonel the Honourable Sir Arthur 
Vdlesley Ve have not been quite convltKed eHher that Vdtesley had showed 

pre crebrent quallflcatlons, or Baird so itrikiRg dbqoanftcatlons as to lustily the Govemor>GerKral 
passing over the fine old hero appointing hb own brother" 

But it Is not rcmcrabered by these writen that the business of the Commission 
mainly consisted In corrupting, bribing and coerdog the adherents of Tlpu Into submlsifon. 
Slr David Baird was a gallant soldier i a stralghtforvrtrd, though probably a blunt and 
brusque man He could not have approved of or carried out the crooked policy of 
the Governor General What wonder if the commissioner* appointed for the lettlctncnt 
48 
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of the Mysore territory', extended their field of sx'ork into tlic doniinions of the Pcshw'n 
bordenng on Mysore? The veiy' fact of the rising of the soiillicrn jagirdnrs while the 
Mysore Commission were m the midst of their labour would, as said before, point 
to the members of that commission probably having had a hand m encouraging these 
disturbances 

Nana Fadnavis was therefore required, first of all, to set his own house, as it were, 
in order The force under Pureshram Bhow' w'as despatched to the southern Marath.1 
country to suppress the disturbances But order and tranquility had not yet been 
restored in the territories of the Jagirdars of the South, w'hcn death overtook Nana 
Fadnavis This sad event took place on 1 3th February', 1 800 His death w'as an 
irreparable loss to the Marathas \^ith him passed aw'ay the dream of the Marathas 
to regain their lost supremacy' in Indian politics He w'as the only man m India to see 
through the designs of the crafty and faithless Europeans of his times His death, 
therefore, was welcome to them 

But they did not yet breathe very' freely Doulat Rao Sindhia wms still alive and 
was known to be a very' ambitious prince \^ithout curbing or reducing him, there 
was to be no peace for them Ever since his arriv'al in India Lord Mornington had 
fiaid as much attention to reduce the pow'cr of Sindia as that of Tipu He did not 
conceal this He entered into a campaign of intrigues and conspiracies against Sindin 
He sent a Resident to Sindia's Court and despatched another to Nagpur to stir up the 
Raja of Berar against Smdhia At first it vc'as given out by the Gov'crnor-Gcncral that 
all his efforts were directed against Sindhia in order to induce him to return to Hindustan 
Vhen this was accomplished, that is, when Sindia had left the Deccan for Hindustan, 
Lord Mornington entered into a fresh course of intrigues against that prince and 
invented the pretext for so doing by stating that that prince had hostile intentions against 

the Company and their allies The despatches of Lord Mornington convinec us that 

he had intended to go to w'ar with Sindhia a long time before he declared hostilities 
against Tipu Sultan He himself went to Madras to be near the scene of operations 
against Tipu, leaving at Calcutta Sir Alured Clarke, the Commander-in-Chicf, as 
provisional Governor of Bengal It was given out that the stay in Calcutta of the 
Commander-in-Chief was necessary', as Zemaun Shah had threatened an inv'asion of 
India But it was a mere pretext to cover the real design of the Governor-General 
to attack Sindhia All his letters and despatches from Madras prove this In his private 
letter, dated Fort St George, March 3rd, 1799, to Captain Kirkpatrick of Hy'darabad, 
Lord Mornington informed him of the embassy w'hich he had despatched to the Raja 
of Berar This embassy was sent "to form a defensive alliance, of w'hich Scinddia 
as well as Tippoo should be ihe object’' The words in italics show his meaning 

very clearly Again, dating from Fort St George, Sth March, 1799, in his "private 

and secret letter to Sir Alured Clarke, he wrote 

In every private letter which 1 have written to y'ou I have uniformly desired tliat a 

respectable force should be maintained on that frontier, with a view to check the possible designs 
of Dowlat Rao Scindhiah 
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wUh b thit you shouk) wfthoot ddoy rcasscnibk fn Oude udi > force as you nuty 
dean adequate to the object In checking the whole of Sdndhlah s force If that chief ihooW 
return Into Htodostan you wfll also keep In view the probability of early offensive operatioru 
against the doodnlons of Sdndhiah.'* 

TKe Governor-General advised the Commander In Chief to tell horrid lies to Sindhio 
for he wrote 

'The rcassembOng of the army may possibly alarm Ambajee and Sdndhiah and an ocplanatlon 
may be demanded of the motives of such a step you will ascribe It to the escape of Vider 
An hom Benares to the probability of fab attempting to loin Zemaun Sbah end to the 
consequenc es whkh that event might prodiKc." 

There arc reasons to suspect that the distractions which had taken place 
In the domlnicms of Slr>dhla even In the time of Mohadjl and the feuds between 
Holkar and Slndhla, were brought about by the exertions of the successive Governor 
Generals from the tirnc of Sir John Maephmon No previous Governor-General 
was so rash as to put this in black and white. But we must give credit to Lord 
Momlr»gton for being an honest scoundrel He wrote to Sir Alured Qarkc 

^If hostfirtles should commoKc you wfll use every o^deavoor to cedte the Rajpoots and 
other tributaries against Sdndhiah^ and to tnducc the Rajahs of Jynagur and Jodhpur to enter 
zealously brto the war i you wlU at the same time tatx proper steps for tnpportlog and crKOUraglag 
the exertions of the partlzans of (he Byes and Lokwa]! Dada together wHh all persons In the 

fiunffy Of service of Sdndhiah who may be dbaffeded to fab CovermnenL" 

Here after ail the cat Is out of the bag or rather the murder Is out All the 
distractions and disorders which prevailed In the dominions of Slndhta were most 
probably the doings of the Company s servants. It Is probable that they Instigated 
Jasvantrao Holkar to attack Sindhia- Lord MomIngton further wrote to Sir Alured 
Qarkc 

'I am equally satbflcd of the policy of reducing the power of Sdndhia, whenever the opportuolly 
shall appear advantageous But while Sdndhia stall remain In the Deccan and wfaDe oar annks 
shall be engaged In war with TTppoo Saltan Sdndhia will possess constdcrable means of embarrassing 

ta fai that quarter 1 for thb reason It b ex tr emel y desirable to avoid hostilities with him oittil 

either hb return to Hindustan, or a peace with TTppoo Suhan shall place oor eHUrs In a concfitloa 
which may enable os to panbh the treachery of Sdndhia, with more effect" 

But before we describe the measures adopted by the Governor General to reduce 
the power of Sindhia, It Is necessary to advert to the occurrences at Puna after the 
death of Nana Fadnavb. 

Ball Pao neither possessed administrative capacity for civil government, nor pluck 
and courage for military affairs by virtue of which the caHler Peshwas had sxrccecdcd 
In cxtcT>dlng the Maratha power In all directions of India He was not even a 

statesman like Nana Fadnavts. Lacking fn all the qualities seddeh ought to be possessed 
by a man In the Important situation of the Peshwa, after the death of Nana, he 
eagerly listened to the advice of the Interested Intriguers and conspirators. He did not 
repose confidence In any one. Always distrustful of every one about him, he 

proved to be a fitful tool In the hands of the Europeans for the destruction of the 
Independence of the Marathas. 
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The Nizam, Tipu and the Nawab of Surat used to pay cRauih to the Marathas 
\^hen the Nizam concluded the treaty of Subsidiary Alliance with the Company, 
T.pu Vvas slam by troops led by European officers, and the Nawab of Surat pensioned 
off, the Marathas asked for their chautfis from the Europeans, as they had to settle all 
foreign affairs on behalf of the Nizam, of the successor of Tipu and the Nawab of 
Surat The question of cfiauth formed a strong point in all discussions which Nana 
Fadnavis carried on with the Governor-General But Nana died and the Europeans 
refused to settle this matter on behalf of their allies Then again, after the death 
of Nana Fadnavis, Surat was annexed, as stated in the last chapter, in May, 1800. 
The Nawab was a tributary of the Peshwa The latter demanded the usual cfiautfi 
of Surat from the East India Company. The Governor-General found means, to 
be narrated presently, to incite Holkar to attack Sindhia, who was espousing the cause 
of the Peshwa 

As has been stated before, Baji Rao owed his elevation to the Peshwa^s masnad 
to the help accorded to him by Dowlat Rao Sindhia The latter, therefore, naturally 
expected that in all important state affairs, Baji Rao would consult him A feeling 
of gratitude should have dictated Baji Rao to do so But like Frankenstein of the 
fable, Dowlat Rao Sindhia had brought into existence a creature who ultimately brought 
about his ruin It is probable that the Europeans seized every opportunity to poison 
the mind of Baji Rao against Sindhia '^ith his characteristic short-sightedness, he 
was intriguing with the Europeans to throw off what he supposed to be the galling 
yoke, and become independent, of Sindhia In all these intrigues he was encouraged 
by the Europeans. Dowlat Rao Sindhia at first did not pay any attention to these 
intrigues. 

But he had every reason to be indignant when, without his knowledge, the Peshwa 
granted the permission to the British Government of sending troops into the Maratha 
territory for the pursuit of Dhundhia \^augh * After the fall of Sermgapatam, Dhundhia, 
who had been the prisoner of Tipu, made his escape from Sermgapatam, and succeeded 
m gaming around him many adherents With these men, he earned on guerilla 
warfare m the dominions of the late Tipu It was necessary that the Company should 
do something to protect the lives and properties of their new subjects A large force 
under Colonel (but now Major-General) the Honorable Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
sent to pursue Dhundhia, who escaped into the territories of the Marathas The British 
Government made application to the Peshwa, and obtained permission to pursue and 
destroy Dhundhia It was the grant of this permission which justly exasperated Sindhia 
Dowlat Rao possessed a sound knowledge of military tactics, which Baji Rao sadly 
lacked Besides, it appears that as a statesman he was far supenor to his uncle, Mahadji 
The Peshwa committed a suicidal mistake by permitting the British to send troops into the 
N'mratha territory These troops were under the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley He 

entaed the Maratha territory, and pursued and slew Dhundhia Waugh He did much 

- ^ \ 

He Maratha, converted to Muhammadanism by Tipu Sec Colonel Mile's History of 

Tipu (Panini office reprint), p 176 
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more. He espfed out the itratcjJcaJ pKwItlons and veaknejjcs of the dominions of the 
Marathas. This knowledge stood him In good stead In all his wars with \hc Marathas 
and his subsequent successful career Is mainly to be attributed to his gaining the know 
ledge of the country of the Marathas. After his return he wrote a 'Tvfcmorandum upon 
the operations of the Maratha territory The opening words of the Memorandum were 
ominous for these do not show the gratitude of the British for the favour they had 
received at the hands of the Marathas This Memorandum begms 

As before long wc may look to war with the Marathas It Is propa to consida the means of 
carrylQg H cn The experience which has been aeqahed in the late contest widi Dhoondhla Vaogh of 
the seasons the nature of the country Its roads Its produce, ond Its means of defence, will be of 
use In potntfrtg them ouL I shall detail roy observatloos upon cadi of these points for the beDe6t of 
those In whose hands may be placed the conduct f the openrtlons of the anny In case of such a 
war as I have supposed we may expect." 

Then he goes on to detail his observations which It Is not necessary to refer to In 
this place. 

As said before, Slndhla was much dlrsatlsRcd with the conduct of BaJI Rao He 
was afraid lest Bojl Rao should commit other blunders by courting the friendship of the 
British Grant Duff writes 

Fearing diat Bajec Pao (rrtcrKled to fly he (Dowtat Rao Sdndhla) for some Unw lapt • guard 
over hb pal a ce . The P ds hwa found that Hs condition was by no means bnproved by the death of 
Nana Fumawces and from the iftuaHon In which he was so long placed we cannot be surprised that 
his nitural ^sposldon to Intrigae should have become Incoiably haHtuaL"* 

The Marathas had a quarter of a century before been plunged Into the war with 
the English by the flight of Raghoba. Therefore Dowlat Rao xm fully )ustiRed in 
keeping a guard over the Peshwas palace. But, unfortunately Slndhla did not go far 
enough. He adopted half measures. He should not have scrupled In dethroning and 
Imprisoning, or if need be, executing, the Peshwa. This would have perfiaps saved the 
Marathas from losing their Independence. But like Frankenstein of the fable he spared 
the Peshwa who brought all the miseries and foreign rule upon Maharastia. 

Ball Rao was Intriguing with the British. But Slndhla s Influence at Purta prevented 
the Peshwas Intrigue bearing any fruit The Resident at Puno Col Palmer It seems 
was not so clever as Captain Kirkpatrick of Hydarabad. From his stay In Puna, he 
was unable to gain any advantages for the British. So Colonel the Honorable Arthur 
'Wellesley wrote to Major Munro (afterwards Sir Thomas Munro) on 20th August, 1800 

'Sdndhhf Inftueace at Poona Is too grot for u» » nnd I see plainly that If Cdofid Palma 
remifatt there we shall iKrt be able to curb him without going to war There was neva such an 
opportunity for It as the present moment i and probably by bringing forward, and establhhlng In 
thdr andent possessions the Show's family undo oor protection wt should counter balance 
ShKna."! 

P 551 

t It Is probable that Bap Rao when he granted the penpisskm to the British Government of 
sending troops Into the Maratha territory contemplated an Blllaoct with the English, and also fBght 
from Puna, to becotnc Independent of Slndhla. In these views, be was probably encouraged by the 
British Resident Captain Grant Duff (p 551) writes t 

% 
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Every one seems to have been dissatisfied with Colonel Palmer, because lie could 

not force the scheme of Subsidiary Alliances on the Peshwa It was, therefore, consi- 

dered necessary to replace him The Marquess 'Wellesleys choice naturally fell 
on Colonel Kirkpatrick That officer made the acquaintance of the Governor- 
General at the Cape He was the real author of the scheme of Subsidiary 

Alliance It was his brother Captain Kirkpatrick who succeeded in carrying it out 

in a masterly manner in the Nizam'^s dominions 'What the younger brother 
did so very admirably, the elder was bound to do more excellently But 
Colonel Kirkpatnek's ill-health obliged him to leave India for England The next choice 
of the Marquess 'Wellesley fell on Colonel Close It is probable that Colonel the 
Honorable Arthur 'Wellesley had a hand in the appointment of Colonel Close to the 
office of the Resident at Puna Colonel Close was the right hand man of Arthur 

'He (Bajee Rao) was, however, conscious of his own unpopularity as a son of Raghoba He was 
anxious to keep well with the British Government, and really liad a partiality for the English " 

The force under Colonel Wellesley, sent into Maratha territory to pursue Dhundhia, would seem to 
have been designed for marching on to Puna, in the same manner as the force from Madras was sent 
to Hydarabad to overawe and disband Raymond's corps This is borne out by the Marquis 
Wellesleys letter to the Right Honorable Lord Clive, dated Fort William, August 23rd, 1890, in which 
he wrote 

"My latest advices from Colonel Palmer indicate an approaching crisis of a nature which may 
demand our speedy and active interference in support of the just authority of the Pcishwa It is 
probable that I may receive an early and urgent application for that purpose from the Pcishwa himself 
In such an event, it may become necessary for a large proportion of the troops under the command 
of Colonel Wellesley to proceed (in concert with those of the Nizam, and with a detatchment from 
Bombay) towards Poona The intermediate motions of Colonel Wellesley must be guided with a 
view to this probable contingency 

"The necessity of guarding against the revival of Dhoodhia'*" rebellion, and against the possibility 
of other commotions on the frontier, render it advisable that Colonel Wellesley should continue to 
occupy the Maratha territory, and to hold several posts from which he has expelled Dhoondhia's 
forces until all reasonable apprehensions of further disturbances shall have been removed In cither of 
two possible events, it would be wise and just to proceed still further — first, the flight of Bajee Rao 
from Poona, second, the seizure of His Highness's person by Doulat Rao Scindhia In cither of these 
cases Colonel Wellesley's secure establishment, within the Maratha frontier, would facilitate his 
advance towards Poona 

"I, therefore, request your Lordship to inform Colonel Wellesley, without delay, that on his receiving 
authentic and unquestionable intelligence either of the flight or imprisonment of Baji Rao (unless 
some obstacle should exist from the position of Dhoondhia or some other force) the British army 
IS directed and authorized to take immediate possession, in the name, and on the behalf, of the 
eis wa of all the country as far as the bank of the Kistna Colonel Wellesley will also summon, in 

t e name of the Pcishwa, such forts and strong places within the limits described as it shall be judged 
expedient for the British troops to occupy 

If Colonel Wellesley should engage in the operations described and authorized in the foregoing 
P ^Srap , e will take care to satisfy the inhabitants of the country that the British Government 
entertained no other view ^n them than the restoration of the Peishwa's lawful authority" 

ot the_Marqucss Wellesley and his brother Colonel Wellesley were disappointed In their 
pinion it was Colonel Palmer who was to blame for not bringing about such a state of affairs in 
as wou ave necessitated the march of British troops on the capital of the Peshwa's dominions 
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'Vdleslcy !n tKc sctdemcnt of the Wyjorc terrilory as he was on that commission 
appointed by the Governor General for that parpose, and subsequently he acted In the 
capacity of Resident at Serlngapatarm Arthur Vdleslcy naturally reposed every 
confidence In Gjl Barry Qosc to take advantage of the "opportunity to curb Sfndhla. 
It was thus that CoL Barry Qose su cc eeded Colonel Palmer at Puna. 

But It would be a mistake to suppose that Colonel Palmer had not tried his best 
to bring the Peshwa under the scheme of Subsidiary Alliance He had carried on the 
Intrigue with the Peshwa to such a length that thoe was every prospect of success had 
he remained a few months longer at Purva. Mill writes 

"A fer days before the arrival of Colonel Oose the Pebhwa had comintmlcated to Colonel 
Palmer his predecessor hb consent to subsidize a permanent force of the Company's tnhtntry to 
the extent of six batt^ions wHh the correspo n d in g artlDcry as the Govemor-General had proposed i 
and to assign territory In Hlrtdostan^ prododng twen t y fWc lacks of rupees annoal revenue but 
that the troops shall be rttidned wHhin tbe Company's dominions at all times, e xc e pt when the 
Peshwa shoold require thdr actual services. There was still a grtnt distance betw et Ji the compliance 
of~the Peshwa, and the Govemor^GerreraTs demands. 1 am to have my last private audtciKe, says 
Colonel Palmer 'this evening, when I will make a final effort to convince bis Highness of the 
lasting security power and prosperity (such was the language whkh the Govcmor>Genersl and 
hb agents hdd even to one ar>other to theh scheme for rcdocing to dependence the Princes of 
Hindustan) wbldi he will derive from erabradng your Lordship s proposals though I 
that nothing short of lennilnent and certain destroctioa will Induce hhn to maJee cessions which 
militate whb his deep-rooted fealoosy end prefudices <so the aversion to a final renondotlon of 
bH indepertdent power was oooly denominated) » of whbh he thinks continues the dapatdv ‘that 
he had already made extraordinary sacrifices 

Tbc Governor Gertcral had meditated attacking Slndhia when he went to Madras 
to fight Tipu. But as yet he did not think that the time had anfved to nttadc Slndhia. 
So be opened negotiations with him and tried to force on him the scheme of Subsidiary 
Alliance. On a previous page It has been said that Colonel Collins had been sent as 
Resident to Slndhia But In Dec em ber 1801 he was directed to repair to the camp of 
Dowtat Rao Sindhia for the declared ptrpose of robbing that prince of his Independence. 

According to Lord Momlngton, a defensive alliance with any one of the Maratha 
princes would produce one of two effects. Mill writes 

''Either U would compel them to gWe up thdr mltltaiy power In Imitation of the state which 
had sabmltted to that stlpolotlon i or K would place them 'Ll b depeodent and subordinate condl 
dhlon Q condibofl In which 'all their arabKloas vtews and aggressive designs, would be controlled, It 
may reasonably soys the Governor Gcnenl 1 k expected that the soccess of a negotlatloa for that 
pmpose, with Dowtat Rao Sdndhia, wOl materially promote the complete accomplbhment of 
HU Excellency s views by tndodng the other Maratha penyers to concur In the proposed arrangement 
wHh a view to avoid depen d ent and taboedinate condition to iwffcfi t6e^ mast be eedaced 
by ihdr exclusion from an alliance, of w£k£ t/ie operation witS respect to tfiem, mxat be, to 
control aU ambUhas rievi and agfretsbre designs on ISeir part, without affording to those powers 
the benefits of the general gtanmtee T The doctrine of the Governor General therefore, was that 
In thU manner every one of the Maratha States woold become dependent upon the EngTah 
Government % those who did not accept ft, by bdng deprived of it , the same happy effect, in two 
opposite cases by the same Ingenious cooibtnatlon of means,''t 

t ibid pp 270 27f 
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But Sindhia waS not going to fall m with the view s of the scheming Governor- 
General Colonel Collins was disappointed 

Of his failure, the Resident wrote to the Governor-General that 

"Sindhia was anxiously desirous to preserve the relations of friendship at that time subsisting 
between him and the English Government At the same time, I consider it my indispensable duty to 
apprise your excellency that I am firmly persuaded he feels no inclination whatever to improve those 
relations " 

Referring to this language of Colonel Collins, Mill writes 

"In other words, he (Scindhia) was not yet brought so low, as willingly to descend into that 
situation in which a participation in the 'system of defensive alliance and mutual guarantee' would of 
necessity place him "* 

Colonel Collins strongly recommended to the Governor-General to induce the 
Peshwa to enter into this system of alliance He wrote 

'"Were the Peishwa to accept the aid of a subsidiary force from our government, I shall, m this 
event, entertain strong hopes, that Sindhia, apprehensive lest the authority of the head of the Maratha 
Empire might be exerted against himself, would solicit as a favour to be admitted to the benefit of 
the treaty of general defensive alliance, "‘j' 

The motive of Sindhia's not accepting the Govcrnor-Gcncrars propositions vt'as 
rightly stated by him He wrote ‘ 

"It must likewise be considered, that, however much it may be to the interest of the Pcishwa to 
engage m the defensive alliance, with a view to the restoration of tlic due exercise of his authority', 
as head of the Maratha Empire , yet that Sindhia is by no means in a similar predicament On the 
contrary, as the Maharaja (Scindhia), by the real superiority of his power, is now enabled to 
intimidate Bajee Rao into concessions suitable to his purposes, he is apparently urged, by principles 
of self-interest, not only to decline becoming a part>' himself in the treaty, but moreover to exert his 
utmost influence, in order to prevent the Peishwa from entering into engagements which, if earned 
to the extent originally proposed, would completely render him alike independent of Sindhia, and of 
every other chieftain of the Maratha State "§ 

So it was decided that the Peshwa should be the victim. Colonel Barry Close was 
trying his best to effect this The Peshwa, in common with all the other native rulers 
of India, knew that the Europeans were prostituting their military strength It used to be 
the practice with the princes of India to hire the European soldiers to fight their battles 
The Europeans were mercenaries of the worst type, and they rose to power because 
they were mercenaries The Peshwa wanted to treat them as mercenaries, but the 
Marquess \^ellesley, perhaps judging from his own domestic experience, thought that no 
other process m bringing under control an Indian prince could be followed than that of 
placing him at the mercy of mercenaries 

The rum of the Indian princes would not be very far off, they being obliged to keep, 
instead of the-r own army, mercenary British officers and men who had prostituted their 
military skill and strength It is idle to expect mercenaries to be faithful soldiers The 


* Ibid , p 272 
t Ibid, p 273 
§ Ibid , p 273 / n 
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Ptshva vantcd to keep the European oiTicers fli>d men ouuMc hl$ domlnlonj became 
he lotcv of thdr Intri^uhij and faithless character The Morquess Vdleslcy h oppears 
was willing to ajrcc to tKh, N B Edmot>stofie Secretary to Government wrote a 
secret letter on 28rd June 1802 to Colonel Qose Resident ol Puna. In this occur 
the follovring slgnlRcant passages 

mewure of lubstdiilnfi a Brtlbh force even under the Ihnllatlofti wWch the r*dshwa has 
annexed to that proposal moit Immediately place him In some dcfrce In a state of dependence upon 
the British power ^T6e dependence of a xtaie of onj depree epon tWe power o/ onoIKer 
agturanx tends to Increase. A sense of searrity derived fron* the fopport of a fortign power 
produces a rclaxatlOQ of visflance and cantlon. Augmenting the dependence of the Pcblrra on the 
British power under the operation of the proposed engagements would be acedcrated by the effect 
which those engagemen ts would prodsce of detaching the state of Poonah from the other members 
of the Maraha Empire.*' 

He rightly argued that 

*1he cooefosfon of such engageraotls wftfa the Pefshwa would predode the pradkabflfty of geacral 
confederacy among the Maralha States,— .This separate connection with one of the branches of the 
Maratha Empire would r>ot only contribute to oor seemtty but would tend to prodoce a crisis of 
affahs which may compel the remaining states of the empire to accede to the atHancc** 

It was to reduce the Marathas to the position of dependence on the Brfthh that 
the Marquess ’^dlcslcy withdrew his resignation tendered to the Dirtdors of the East 
India Company of his office as Governor Genctal of India and stayed bi this country 
He knew that the seed which he had sown of his machinations was soon to bear fruit 
and so he changed his mind as to his returning to his country It would have been 
fortunate for the Marathaj had he rtever set his foot on Irvdlan soil or not clanged his 
mind regarding his resignation of the Governor Generalship of Indio. But on the 24th 
December 1802 he wrote to the Honourable Court of Directors 
"1 recrived wUh great siiIsfocUon the noUBcatloo of your appointment of Mr Bartow to take 
ebarge of this government In the event of my death resignation or depat ui rc from India and 1 shall 
accordingly bare eomldered myself to be asthorized to embark for England In the approaching 
moTrth of jamary irrportant crisis bad not arisen in the stale of pentka) affalm In India since 
!&th of Msxdv 1802 . 

*The recent dfstracrions in the Maratha empire have occasioned a combination of the utmost 
Impo rtan ce to the stability of the British power la my ludsment, the confasion now prevalTiog among 
the Manttha pow ers cannot terminate In any event unfavooraWe to the security of the Honorable 
Company or of Its allies. But I cannot behold, without conslderabk soBdtude, a conjuncture of 
affairs which appears to present the utmost advantageous opportunity that hat ever occurred, of 
Improving the British Irrterests In that quarter on solid and durable fcundatiOTtt.*' 

Of course, the Marquess Vellcslcy docs i»ot say anything about the authors of the 
dlstracHoni In the Maratha empire, but If we bear In mind certain facts or circumstances 
It will not be a great strain on the Intellect to understand that the Errgllsh were pulling 
the strlrvgs which wrought the distractions and confusion among the Marathas. In a 
half4iearted manner the Peshwa was seeking the alliance of the British He fully knew 
what dcpcTKlence on them meant Hu dose association with Nana Fadnavis for a 
large number of years had taught him exactly what Mr Edmonstone wrote to G>L 
Barry Qose that "the dependence of a state in any de g re e upon the power of another 
49 
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naturally tends to mcrease," He had also before h.s eyes the object lesson of the 
treatment meted out to the Nizam by his European friends and allies The Nizam, as 
the pnee for his alliance with the latter, was obliged to ^rant them in 1798 a portion 
of his dominions. But the treaty of 1798 was annulled and in 1800 a new one was 
substituted, by which he was again obliged to part with a ver^' large portion of his 
territones In both the wars against Tipu, viR , those of 1792 and 1799, the Nizam had 
assisted the British with men and money He was allowed to participate in the 
conquered temtones But for his alliance with the Europeans the Nizam was deprived 
by them of all his acquired territories, and the boundaries of his dominions in 1800 
were not even those he had in 1790 A C Besides, he was deprived of his independence 
and was virtually a prisoner m the hands of the Company Seeing the fate of the 
Nizam, it is not surprising to understand the half-hearted manner in which the Peshwa 
was courting the friendship of the British 

In his last official despatch to the Governor-General, Colonel Palmer, the Resident 
at Puna, wrote . 

"I apprehend, that nothing short of imminent and certain destruction will induce him (the Pcishwa) 
to make concessions, which militate with his deep-rooted jealousy and prejudices" 

That IS to say, the Peshwa was not willing to permit the pythonic embrace of the 
Europeans unless as a last resource he was compelled to choose between the devil and 
the deep sea 

It was necessary, therefore, that something should be done to make the Peshwa 
apprehend his ‘^'imminent and certain destruction To understand how this was done, 
one has to advert to the fugitive Holkar brothers 

Sindhia had defeated the Holkars, of whom Jashwant Rao fled to Nagpur and the 
younger, \^ithoji, was a fugitive at Kolhapore There was already a British Resident 
at Nagpur, in the person of "Mr Colebrooke, sent by Lord "Mornington to negotiate 
with the Raja of Berar for the purpose of forming an alliance against Sindhia It is on 
record that the embassy of Mr Colebrooke was a success, inasmuch as the Raja was 
willing to do anything to oblige the English. At a time when the Governor-General 
was devising every scheme calculated to reduce the power of Dowlat Rao Sindhia, 
when he was advising his Commander-in-Chief ^“’to use every endeavour to excite the 
Rajputs and other tributaries against Sindhia and to ^Take proper steps for supporting 
and encouraging the exertions of the partizans of the Byes and Lukwaji Dada together 
with all persons in the family or service of Sindhia, who may be disaffected to his 
Government, it will be folly and stupidity not to believe that the Governor-General s 
agent at Nagpur was trying to take advantage of and encourage the defeated enemy 
of Sindhia who had sought an asylum in the dominions of the Raja of Berar The 
avowed object of the mission of Mr. Colebrooke to Nagpur was to excite the Raja 
of Berar against Sindhia, for wrote Lord Mornmgton to him that "the local positions of 

^e l^jas temtones appear to render him a peculiarly serviceable ally against Dowlut 
Rao Sindhia" 

. yhen Mr Colebrooke found Jashwant Rao Holkar as a fugitive at Nagpur, he 
employed every means he could think of to help Holkar against Sindh, a. Holkar made 
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his escape from raised an army and levied contributions on Sindhias 

subjects. 

Slndhla vas at that time In the Deccan But JashwQnt Rao Hotkars progress otkI 
raids Into his dominions obliged him to leave the Dcccan and proceed to Malwa. 
The widows of the late Mahad)! Slndhla were still In rebellion against Dowlat 
Rao for they were encouraged and supported In this bv the English. Slndhla tried to 
come to terms with Jashwant Rao The latter seemed willing to agree to this. He 
agreed even 

to lelie the Byes to whom he had before profened frkndihJp. He occordlftgly attacked thdr 
troops forced the ladles Into Burhanpore where he besieged them but they were so fortonote as to 
escape towards Meywar^ Slndhla sopposed that. In permitting them to get off Holkar bad 

acted wHh double treachery*^ 

Slndhla s supposition u'as a fact Unfortunately he did not tenow Jashwant Rao 
Holkar was merely a tool in the hands of the Europeans. The Hollcar was no states 
mart He therefore carried on the potky which helped the Europeans. Hollcar s 
proferred friendship to the Byes and his subsequently letting them escape towards 
Meywar were In all probability dictated to hhn by the Europeans, Vc should not 
forget the Instructions of the GovcrT>or-GencTal to the CommandcT'itvChicf to *tisc 
every endeavour to excite the Rajpoots and other tributaries against Slndhla" and also 
to "talce proper steps for supporUng and encouraging the extertiorrs of the paniiam of 
the Byes." The Hollar played Into the hands of the Govemor*GeneraI 

It Is not necessary to refer to all the battles fought between Slndhla and Hollcar In 
Malwa. Fortonc sorrtctlmes favored the one and sometimes the other During the 
abserrcc of Slndhla, from the Deccan, Puna was the scene of distractions and disorders, 
'^ithoji Hollar who had taken shelter in Kolhapur raised the standard of revolt against 
the PeshwB, but he was captured and cruelly executed. Jashwant Rao Holkar when 
apprised of the cruel execution of hh brother pledged the vow of vtngcajKe against the 
Peshwa. Accordingly he turned Ms steps towards Puna. That he r e ce i ved assistance 
from the English the despatches of Lord Wellesley leave no room to doubt In hfs 
despatch to the secret committee of the Honourable Court of Dlrccton dated Fort 
Vlillam December 24 1802 Lord 'Wellesley wrote 

'The tfloeised dlstmctioos in the Marotha state the rebdllon of yeshwmnt Rao Holkw agalast 
the cocnblned forces of the Pebhw* and Slndhla, appeared to constitute a crtib of afWrs favoorabk 
to the siKxess of our oegotlatlofts at Poona " 

Again 

'Thb crisis of a^rt appeared to me to afford the most ftvoarabic oppor tu n i ty for the complete 
estabRshmeot of the interests of the British Empire without the hazard of involving cs In a contest 
with any party The contlncatfoo of the coolest bet w een those chleftalfts would probaWy weaken 
the power and Impair the resources of both and would afford to the British Government an 
opportunity of Interposing Its Influence and medtatton for the re sto r atl op of the P cls liwi s Just 
authority under terms calculated to secure our relations with the Maratha Empfre, on the bash of a 
general defemive alliance and rcdprocaJ guarantee..'' 


Graot Duff p. 5TB. 
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He instructed the Resident at Puna "to adopt every practicable precaution to 
preclude every risk of hostilities between the British troops and those of Jashwant Rao 
Holkar, and to endeavour to secure the accomplishment of our views by means of 
amicable negotiation" In other words, the British troops were to assist Holkar against 
the Peshwa 

Reading the above extracts between the lines, no man possessing a gram of common 
sense can help thinking that the British were assisting Holkar against Sindhia The very 
fact that no attempt was made to check Holkar, nay, on the contrary', the Resident was 
instructed "to preclude every risk of hostilities between the British troops and Jashwant 
Rao Holkar," is a strong evidence in support of the view that Holkar received every 
encouragement, direct and indirect, in his contest with Sindhia and the Peshwa It 
should be borne in mind that the Peshwa was an ally of the British Lord Cornwallis 
went to war with Tipu because the latter was understood to meditate an attack on the 
Raja of Travancore, who was an ally of the British. But in this instance, Holkar 
invaded and occupied the capital of their ally, the Peshwa, and yet the British did not 
even protest against Holkar^s conduct 

'^hen Sindhia left Puna for Malwa, he left behind at Puna five battalions of 
regular infantry and 10,000 horse His troops were all well disciplined and equipped 
Holkar^s army consisted of rabbles compared to Sindhia's It was between two such 
forces that the battle was fought at Puna on the 25th October, 1802 Of course, the 
Peshwa^s troops fought along with those of Sindhia against Holkar's There was thus 
every probability of Holkar meeting with defeat But fortune smiled on him He was 
victorious. The combined forces of Sindhia and the Peshwa were utterly routed * 

^rote Herbert Spencer in 1851 

"A cold-blooded treachery was the established policy of the authorities Princes were betrayed 
into war with each other and one of them having been helped to overcome his antagonist, 


* It is also probable that Sindhia was betrayed by his European Officer, named Captain Fidclc 
Pilose. Sir Michael Filose writing in the Astattc Review for April, 1889, thus spoke regarding Captain 
Fidele Filose's committing suicide 

"Surj Pao Ghatgay, the Maharaja's (Dowlat Rao's) father-in-law, was a man of great influence 
He now began to accuse Fidele Rlose of being in correspondence with jeswant Rao Holkar, and 
of seeking opportunity to betray his master Sindhia These false accusations and the 

constant hostilities of Surj Rao so preyed on the mind of Fidele Filose that he committed 
suiade." 

It appears to us that it was the guilty conscience of that officer of Sindhia which led him to 
commit suiadc. Had there been no truth in the accusations brought against him, he would have 
cither demanded an enquiry into his conduct or left the service of Sindhia But since he did not 
adopt either of these measures, one is inclined to believe in his guilt 

Holkar's unexpected success also over Sindhia's troops add some force to the view that there 
was a traitor in the latter's camp Xif'ho could have played the traitor's part so well as the 
European officers ? It is therefore not improbable that Surj Rao Ghatgay was not wrong m 
accusing Captain Fidele Filose of being in correspondence with Jashwant Rao Holkar and of 
seeking an opportunity to betray his master, Sindhia. 
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w*s then Uotfdf dethroned for tome aflefled mbderaeonocr Always tome rmiddfed stream was at 
hand as pretoct for ofTidal wofves,*^ 

The Orrlitian authorities In India In those da^T hetra^-ed the ‘lieathcn" Hollcar and 
Slndhla Into war with each other In order to ensnare the Peshwa. The following 
extracts from a publkatlon with the fonotaring title page 

*The hWory of Nana SaMb t claims aaaltnt the East India Company with extracts from Hloda 
sacred vilUngs relative to the Lav of Adoption the wHI of the Ex Pdshwa. Badlec Rao etc^ 
compfled from orlgfrtal doorments h the possession of the gentleman deputed to England (o 
advocate Nana Sahib s case. 

*1 wffl a roood amransbhed tale denver" 

CV&rffo. 

London t 

Printed and published by C H Blddic 
M, New Castle Street Strand " 

confirm what Herbert Spencer wrote 

“Vheo In the zenHh of hh power he (Bap Rao) was one of those princes whose aid was 
evoked by the East India Company to ermh the formidable Tippoo Sahib but after the overthrow 
and death of that potentate the Pelittwas rich territories cxcHcd ihrir cupWrty and one occasion 
was soon foaod for Interference in hh affairs. The East India Company dispossessed the Nabob 
of Sorat who was trlbortary to Badlee Rao aod the latter voeld not forego hb right to the 
tribtrtc In thdr favocr They therefore tadted jesvant R»o commonly known as Holkar another 
Mahratti Chlet to attadc hlau In the flm compaign, wHd» took pla« In 1801 Badlee Rao was 
soeemfuL but (n the second defeated and forced to fly" 

As Cdcnd Palmer had written to the Governor General "that nothing short of 
Imminent and certain dcrtroctlon will Induce him (the Peshwa) to maJee cessions " 
It appears probable nay almost certain, ''that Imminent and certain destruction" should 
be made to stare him In the face. And this was easily to be effected by rendering 
aid to Hollcar bi hfs raids Into the Peshwa s territory It would have been 
unlmpcrtallstlc policy had the Governor General and his agent withheld thdr assistance 
to Hollar In this criib to which they were Iooklf>g for >*ears and which was to prove 
so benefidol to thdr Intercsb In India. • 

The Peshwa, on hearing of the defeat sustained by his and Sindhias forces fled 
from Puna. Had he fled to Slndhla for protection matters perhaps might have been 
again mcrwlcd. But Slndhla had played the part of Frantenstrin In creating this 
monster In the shape of the Peshwa. The English, also were Instilling poison Into 
the mind of the Peshwa against Slf>dhla. previously he had been told by the 

GovcTTwr General that In an emergency he xrould always be granted an asylum In 
Bombay 

Giriocsly enough, the British Resident did not accompany the Peshwa In his 
flight, but stayed on In Puna. 

Grant Duff writes 

"Holkir sort on Invftotkm to the Resident to come and see hhn on the following dxy which 
Colonel Qose did not think ft prudent to decltnc In hb conversation be (Hoiku) was polKe 


SodalSiatia, 
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and frank, and expressed himself in the most friendly manner towards the Resident and the 
British Government He seemed extremely desirous of obtaining the mediation of the resident in 
settling with Sindhia and the Peishwa, and solicited Colonel Close, whom he detained about a 
month in Poona, to arbitrate in the existing differences "* 

The Peshwa fled from Puna to Singarh and from thence to Raigarh From 
Raigarh he retired to Mhar, and reached Bassein on 6th December, 1802 

The object of the British was now served They had used Holkar as the cats 
paw and now they did not care any longer to listen to his solicitations and requests 
The Peshwa was now to exchange King Log for King Stork He was going to 
suffer the pythonic embrace of the British At Bassein, he agreed to those very' terms 
which he had been made to decline year after year, and month after month by the 
great Nana Fadnavis and Dowlat Rao Sindhia On his neck was yoked the scheme 
of the Subsidiary Alliance On the 3 1st December, he concluded the ignoble Treaty of 
Bassein which sealed the doom of the independence of the Marathas, nay it sounded 
the death-knell of the independence of India No longer were the peoples of India to 
dream of regaining their lost independence 

Nana Fadnavis's prophecy came to be fulfilled He had opposed the raising of the 
son of the weak-minded Raghoba to the Peshwa's masnad on the ground of "the 
danger to be apprehended from the connection between his family and the English" 
Any other strong-minded Peshwa would not have been so easily ensnared by them, as 
was the imbecile Baji Rao 


« 
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CHAPTER XXm 

THE TUEATy OF BASSEIN AND THE RETURN OF THE PESH^^A TO PUNA 

The treaty of Bajsein wa* the subject of much dlsojsjlofl at the hands of the English 
pdfticlans In the beginning of the last century No doubt that treaty serves as a land 
nurh In the history of the British occupation of India. It was the thin end of the wedge 
Introduced Into the Maratha politics which had the effect of destroying the Confederacy 
and thus Indirectly bringing about the downfall of the Maratha power 

For nearly half a cerrtury the English had been trying to dismember the Confederacy 
they flattered and pitted one against the other No success had yet attended their 
machinations although they had handled the different members with great dexterity and 
tmscTupuIousncss. But the treaty of Bassetn effected this dismemberment and the wishes 
of the British were a ccomp hshed beyond thdr expectation. 

It has been already stated that the Treaty of Subsidiary Alliance which the Nlraro 
had concluded wHh the British had given great offence to the different Maratha States. 
The Treaty of Bassdn not only deprived the Peshwa of his Independence bet was 
calculated to deprive the remaining Maratha States of thdr freedom of action and 
consequently alarmed all the members of (he Confederacy excepting perhaps the Holhar 
The provisions of the Treaty leave no room for doubt that, such was the Intention of 
dtosc who framed It Moreover the Marquess Vellcsicy had never concealed his 
opinion that^ by one of the Maratha States contracting an alliance with the Engibfv 
every one of the M*hr«tt» »tatei irouW becocne depctwJenl upon tiie Englhh Govanuteiit • those 
who ac ce pted the alliance, by ti>e alliance those who did not accept It by bdng deprived of it.'^ 

Before we discuss the different articles of this Treaty let us advert to the proceedings 
of Holkar at Puna. After defeating the combined forces of Slndfria and the Peshwa, 
Hollcar did not pursue the fugitive Peshwa Bajl Rao Had he done so there would 
hove remained still some hope of the British not gaining an ascendency In the Maratha 
Empire. The capture of Bajl Raos person would have saved the dissolution of the 
Mahratta confederacy It has been stated before that Barry Qose did not accompany 
Bajl Rao In his flight, but remained at Puna In Hollcar s camp too It Is 
probable that Hollcar was prevailed upon by him not to give an early chase 
to the fugitive Peshwa. The capture of the person of BiJI Rao would have undone 
the machinations of the English and hence Colonel Barry Qose remained at Puna to 
watch the proceedings of Hollcar It should not be forgotten that the Errgllsh had 
Interested motives In preventing Bajl Rao from falling Into the haruls of Hollcar or any 
other member of the Maratha Gjnfcdcracy Vrites Mill t 

"Colonel B»ny Qose had been tent In the capacity of Resideirt to Poona, In the month of 
Decmber of the precedin g year (1901) with much reHtnce upon hb approved abfOty and diligence for 
MBI Hist. Vol Vi p, 271 

t VI p, 374 
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leading the Pcishv/a to a conformity with the earnest wishes of the English Government, on the 
subject of the defensive alliance " 

Day after day this officer had tried to rivet the chain of slavery round the neck of 
the Peshwa But at first it seemed to him that there was no likelihood of the Peshwa 
bending his neck to the Resident for fastening the chain Almost in despair the Resident 
wrote to the Governor-General 

"Every day s experience tends to strengthen the impression, that from the first, your Lordship's 
amicable and liberal views, in relation to this State, have not only been discordant with the natural 
disposition of the Peishwa i but totally adverse to that selfish and wicked policv', which, in a certain 
degree, he seems to have realized a slight recurrence to the history of his machinations is sufficient 
to demonstrate, that, in the midst of personal peril, and the lowest debasement, he viewed the 
admission of permanent support from your Lordship with aversion " * 

This ts bow the l^esident represented to the Governor-General the Peshwm s love of 
independence ! 

But slowly and silently, the poison which the Resident was steadily instilling into 
the mind of the Peshwa, produced its desired effect The Peshwa, as said in the 
previous chapter, was willing to subsidize troops officered b\' the English, under certain 
restrictions The Governor-General was not reluctant to consent to the Peshwa^s 
proposals 

But when Holkar came to the vicinity of Puna, Baji Rao even waived ihis objection 
to locate European troops within his own Dominiohs f After having ensnared the 
Peshwa, does it stand to reason, that the Resident should not have taken steps 
to prevent his falling into the hands of Holkar ? 

\/hen Holkar could not capture Baji Rao, he placed on the Peshwa's masnad a 
creature of his own in the person of Amrut Rao, who was the adopted son of Raghoba, 

At one time, Raghoba had given up all hopes of his wife ever giving birth to a son 

and heir to him, and hence he had adopted Amrut Rao But unluckily for the Marathas, 
in his old age, Roghoba^s wife presented him with a couple of sons of whom Baji Rao 
was the elder Holkar's choice of Amrut Rao was not a bad one The British Resident 
did not raise any objection to this procedure of Holkar But now he sneaked away 

om Puna and joined Baji Rao 

Holkar had served as the cat's paw to the British Their object was gamed It 

was necessary now to restore Baji Rao to the Peshwa's masnad Mill writes 

"Two grand objects now solicited the attention of the British Government The first was the 
restoration of the Peishwa, and his elevation to that height of power, which nominally his, actually 
that of the British Government, might suffice to control the rest of the Mahratta States The next 
was to improve this event for imposing a similar treaty upon others of the more powerful Mahratta 
pnnees , or, at any rate, to prevent, by all possible means, their alarm from giving birth to an 
immediate war which (specially in the existing state of the finances) might expose the present 
arrangement to both unpopularity and trouble " § 

Mill was not in p ossession of all the despatches of the Marquess 'Wellesley when he 

* Ibid, p 275 

t Ibid, pp 277-278 

§ Jbid, p, 278 
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UTtttc the above, other w be he would have stated that the Govcnior-Gcneral had been 
maldns every pre pa ration for a war with the Marathas for he knew that the other 
Maratha states would not allow the Peshwa to foil Into the pythonic embrace of the 
British without a strus^le to snatch him htxn thdr coils> Stndhia, In particular could not 
look tmconcemcdly on the Peshwa adopting this sulddal policy Although 
'Ibe wishes of the GoverT>or>Gcnera] were aocompibhed, beyond Ms expectation • and he ratified 
the enjasement on the day on wfikh It wsa received « 

yet such were his ideas of horresty and hdthfainess that he wanted to extort more 
conasstons from the fugitive Peshwa. He wa^ therefore In no hurry to get Bajl Rao 
back to Puna- Mill writes 

"As a delay In the advance of the troops might afford the harthtf advantage of Improving the 
terra of the defeoshr alHaiKe wfth the Pebbwa, by obtaining hb c on sent to those conditions which 
he heretofore rej ec t e<^ the Resideot was Infonncd that there was no occaston to be In a hurry In 
commeodng opoatiooi for the relrtstatcracrtt of the Pcb liw a .**t 

In tbe meanwhile, Holkar was the monatcK of all he surveyed at Puna. He was 
let loose on the Peshwa s subjects arrd he was not a statesman he did know how to 
turn the opportunity to good account He could have organlicd a government, but 
instead of doirvg that, he was plundering the people. In this how far he was Instigated 
by the British Resident, It b Irrrpoisfblc to say Giptaln Grant Duff writes 
*Tof a short time after Ms vfetory Holkar assumed an appearance of great modeT»tfon.''fi 
Bift farther on he writes 

moderation at first shown by Holke after hb victory was a mere doak to aDore Bajee 
Rao to retfffo to hb capital Befog In dbtress for fends to pay hb troops Hollar In order to 
s»tlfy tbe nsost urgent of thdr demands was obliged to levy a contribution from the dty of Poona.** 

It should be remembered that Cdond Bany Qose was In the camp of Holkar and 
from the records K docs not appear that he ever protested against Holkar s proceedings. 
He connived at, and most probably Instigated Holkar s excesses. It was In this manner 
that the English were befriending thdr absent ally I 

It was however found rrecessary to reinstate Bajl Raa All the rmjcJhcoveted 
concessions had been extorted from him and he was now reduced to the unenviable position 
of a dependant The steps which the Governor General took for restoring the Peshwa 
were those whkfi he had thought out three years previously when under the pretence 
of pumdng Dhoondhia Vaugh his brother Colonel Arthur Vtlleslcy had been secretly 
Instructed to march on to Puna, If the crisis of affairs there necessitated him to do so 
Lord Give was still the Governor of Madras and he received Instructiorts to 
assemble troops on the Mysore frontier He did It with an alacrity which highly 
pleased tbe Governor General In a private letter to him the Marquess \^e]lesJey 
wr ote from Barrackpur 7th January 1803 - 


TMi, p. 278. 
t pp. 283-284 
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'The exertions which you have made for the early assembling of the army on the frontier of 
Mysore, were extremely seasonable and judicious" 

The Governor-General anticipated hostilities with the Marathas and was getting ready 
^or that eventuality '^hen four years previously, he waged war against Tipu, he him- 
self went to Madras to be near the scene of operations This time, too, he was anxious 
to be somewhere near Puna It appears to us that one of the reasons which prompted 
the Governor-General in his delay in reinstating the Peshwa, was, in all likelihood, his 
preparation to get ready for a war with the Marathas. He quite expected it But with 
that dissimulation which characterizes European diplomatists, he wrote to Lord Clive 
on 7th January, 1803 

My views are anxiously directed to the object of avoiding hostilities, and I request your Lord- 
ship to bear this principle in mind throughout every contingency which may call for your decision 
I entertain a sanguine hope of accomplishing the great arrangement of establishing a British subsidiary 
force at PoonaVi, without proceeding to extremities with any party The pacific conclusion, 

however, of these extraordinary commotions, may depend so essentially on the degree of despatch 
with which questions may be decided of a nature exclusively and necessarily reserved for the personal 
decision of the Governor-General that I am desirous of proceeding with all practical expedition to 
some point from which I can easily reach the principal scene of negotiation, and direct the daily 
course of measures according to the variation of circumstances and events "* 


There had been a change in the office of the Commander-in-Chief in India Sir 
Alured Clarke had been succeeded by General Lake As this man played a very cons- 
picuous part in the Second Maratha \/ar, it is necessary to narrate his career previous 
to his arnval in India He was in the confidence of Pitt, the Prime Minister of 
England The country which owned the then Governor-General of India, Lord \^ellesley, 
as one of her sons, had been made the scene of "free rape," bloodshed and murder by 
the instructions of Pitt and the gallant (?) deeds of General Lake The latter had 
qualified himself for the high office of the Commander-in-Chief by the manner in which he 
had helped Pitt in his scheme of uniting Ireland to Great Britain 

The great Irish orator and patriot, \/illiam O'Brien, wrote in the Contemporary 
Remew for January, 1898 

'It was Mr Pitt who paved the way for it, it Was Mr Pitt who gave the signal for it, it was 
Mr Pitt who turned all its horrors to account for the accomplishment of a Union which could 
never have been effected by fair means, nor even by the foul means of pecuniary corruption without 
It The first object of Mr Pitt and his Irish creatures was to make Parliamentary reform impossible, 
and keep the Parliament corrupt in order to subsequently kill ,t by driving upright men from reform to 
revolutionary courses , in other words, to terrorise the Parliament with a rebellion, as well as bribe it 
with gold" 


j by General Lake in this nefanous scheme of Pitt, has been very ably 

dresenbed by Mr W T Stead h,s "Review of Reviews" for July, - 1898. 
He writes 

may well be discerned in the sulphurous fury 
1 ois'on with a free hand to strike terror in Ulster He wrote on 


* Wellesley Desp,iv, p 27 
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1 mudi fear thojc vQJtIn* (the Pre»byterl*a» of Ulster) wfl] not ^Ive os the oppo rtunit y of tresHofl 
them b the immnery way we all wish, yon may rest ■s scr ed they won t have modi mercy If we can 
once begin. Sorely the /forftfeprr <Sft7r (a Protestant Bdlast paper) shoaU be stopped May I 
not be allowed to sdre and bum the whole epparatns ? Belfast must be pimlsbed roost severely 
m do all I can to thin the country of these rri>dlIoits scoundrels by serxDng them on board the 
tender 

He complained that complete martial law had not been prodalroed- T wish we had 
complete power to datroy their hoosei, or try some of them by oac lav If they did not brtng b 
their arms. 

'The ex c e ss es of General Lake In the North drove desperate men by thousands into the ranks of 
the United WshmerL" 

Such was the "truaJent nifRan^ who was sent out to India as Its Commander In-Chlcf 
General LaJee was not a military genius for none of hls victories <»uld be pronounced 
brilliant, or displays faultless nrilltary tactics Bat the authorities In Englarxi were highly 
pleased with him becauseTw had helped In bringing about the Union of Ireland with 
England. At that time the Engibh were straining thdr every nerve to extend thdr 
dominions In lr>dla and rob the Indian princes of thdr cherished rights and Independence, 
So thdr choice naturally fell on Lake, for no other person could hove carried out more 
admirably thdr Intentions than this man because to reduce Indian princes to deper>dence 
the same tactfo were r>ccded whldi had proved so successful In cowing down the natives 
of IreJarxL For all military operations Lake was the confidential adviser of the 
Governor-General as he was bound to be, because he had ill treated the latto s courrtrymen 
and countr y women and because the Govcmor-Gencral was a traUor to the country of hls 
birth In hls frK»t secret ar>d confldentiaT letter to General Lalo^ dated Barrackpur 
January 7th, 1803 the Marquess Vcllcsley wrote 

*1 hove been desirous for some time past to coromunkatc to you tbc Interesting state of offahs b 
the Mahratta Empire aoti the course of policy whid) I have adopted, with a view to derive every 
atta/natrfe advantage fhxrr drts sfogufar ofrtt. 

'The power whose views might be roost ap p r ehen ded, and whom It b roost Important to bold 
In dteck, b certalofy Sdodhla. No serious or alanning opposition b to be feared horo any other 
<rnrter and I am bdined to beltevc that even Sdodbla will act a neutral at least. If not an amicable 
part. Our most effectual mode of controlling Sdodhla most be an hruption bto hb 
dom h i to n s b Hlndostan fraro rthe ceded provlsces of Otxlc i and In that esse, the mab and most 
critical effort most be made from the qua rter where you are now present 

'The resdt of thb reasoning b, that tf any aertoos contest should arise, (which however ) 
do not expect) the most Important operatloas will be directed agabst Sdndhtas possessions to the 
destmetioa of hb power In Hlndostan and that do probaUlIty odsts of any Important contest In 
the Deccan. 

'Indeed niy determbatJon b so fixed to employ every effort for the purpose of avoiding bostilWes 
that I think It scarcely possible that I can be dbappolntcd In any hope of preserving peace. 
And oTf plan is, t6*rthre, nrtfirr to form lodi aa xxn ge n ttn is as maj prtseni tSe most pcvef6il 
Oftd menacing aspect to evrrj trionofi of t&e MaraiSa Emp ire on everj point on tSeir frontier 
t6an to ptrpart onj separafe oimj wttS a rfew to one distinct op erations^ 

Tbc- Italicised sentences In the above cleaHy prove that the Governor-General 
Intended to provoke the Marathas to war He could not have believed the Marathas 


Despakties, fv pp. 29-29 
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to be such fools or children as not to be alarmed at the military preparation he was 
making on such a large scale 'on every point of their frontier' or to rouse their suspicion 
that the English aimed at them. Four years previously, when the Subsidary Alliance 
, was forced on the Nizam, there had not been any warlike preparation on such a large 
scale as was now considered necessary to restore Baji Rao to power Moreover, it 
should not be forgotten that the Marques 'Wellesley expressed his opinion that Baji Rao 
was quite popular with his subjects and that they would hail with satisfaction his 

restoration to power In a 'secret official letter to Lord Clive, dated Fort \^ilham, 
February 2 , 1803 , the Marquess 'Wellesley wrote 

"The stipulations of treaty on which I found my intention to facilitate the restoration of the 
Peishwa^s authority, originated in a supposition that the majority of the Mahratta jageerdars, and that 
the body of the Peishwa's subjects entertained a desire of co-operating in that measure Justice and 
wisdom would forbid any attempt to impose upon the Mahrattas a ruler, whose restoration to 
authority was adverse to the wishes of every class of his subjects The spirit of our recent engage- 
ments with the Pcishwa, involved no obligation of such an extent Wfiatcpcr migfit be tbc success of 
our arms. We ultimate object of Wose engagements could not be attained b;^ a course of policy so 
violent and extreme If, therefore, it should appear that a decided opposition to the restoration of 
the Peishwa is to be expected from the majority of the Mahratta Jageerdars, and from the body of 
the Peishwa's subjects, I should instantly relinquish every attempt to restore the Peishwa to the 
musnad of Poonah "* 

If the Governor-General's supposition was a fact, namely, that the Maratha jagicdacs 
and the Peshwa's subjects desired the restoration of Baji Rao, where was the necessity, 
then, of the warlike preparations on such a large scale ? But was it true, that the 
jagirdars and the Peshwa's subjects generally were desirous of the restoration of Baji 
Rao ? The Governor-General knew perfectly well, that that was not true. The 
jagurdars of the Southern Maratha country had raised the standard of rebellion against, 
and thrown away their allegiance to Baji Rao A force had been sent to subdue them 
This had happened in the hfe-time of Nana Fadnavis After the death of that great 
Maratha statesman, there was no change for the better in the feelings of those jagivdacs 
towards the Peshwa. If anything, they were now playing into the hands of the English 

That such was the real fact will be evident by narrating the history of the 
Patwardhan family After the death of Nana Fadnavis, the Peshwa Baji Rao was so 
jealous of the Patwardhan family that he meditated their ruin Grant Duff writes 

"One of the ruling passions of the Peishwa was implacable revenge j and he having connived at 
the destruction of the Shenwee Brahmins, Sindhia, in return, agreed to assist him in the rum of the 
friends and adherents of Nana, and the family of the late Pureshram Bhow Putwurdhum In 

regard to the latter object, of crushing the Putwurdhun family, Scindhia the more readily acquiesced in 
1 1, as he had long wished to possess himself of their extensive and fertile jagheer It was this plot 
which prevented the capture of Kolapoor j as Appa Sahib, having received timely intelligence of their 
plan, quitted the siege."Y 

The fact of the ill-treatment of the Patwardhan family was so notorious that the 
Governor-General s brother. Col Arthur \^^ellesley, tried to take advantage of this in 


* Despatches, iv, p iS, 
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redodrt^ the Independence of the Peshwa. On the 20th August, 1800 he wrote to 
Major (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro 

hiflocncc at Poooah h too great for us t and I see ptohaly that. If Colonel Palmer 
renjaha there, we shall not be aWc to curb him without golrrg to war T6cre war neper iud5 an 
opporhmitx /or It as t/k present momenf ; and prohah^r by bringing forvard and by ^tabUsSlng 
in t£eir ondenf possession^ flSe R6ow’s famfty under oar pnl'diort, we should cotm/erfra/anoe 
Sind&la^ and secare oar own tramjaSlfy hr a great tengf/i of lime " 

There was not much love lost between the Peshwa and the Patwardhan family 
The Patwardhan family did r>ot desire the restoration of the Peshwa BaJI Rao. But 
that family were now arvdCT the protection of the English So the wish of the latter 
came with the force of an order to them. This will be evident from the letter of Major 
General X^clleslcy to Gcr>cral Stuart Dating his letter from Sctlngopatam, Ath December 
1802 Arthur Vellalcy wrote 

*Thc Potwurdan family (Pursharam Bhows) are exactly b the state In which you couU wish 
than to be, rix^ In atudoai expectation of fotwe events and Intending to adopt a line of conduct 
suitable thereto i or h other words to take part with the stronsest.'* 

This docs not mean that the members of the Patwardhan family were particularly 
antdous for the restoration of BaJl Rao to the Peshwa s Masnad at Phma. Vet Arthur 
Vellesleys statement that the Patwardhan family would "take part with the strongest" 
was cortstrued by Ihe Governor General and other Englishmen as meaning that they 
would be glad to see the restoration of BaJI Rao. 

Arthur VcIIcsIey s letter from which an extract has been given above, docs not 
bear that interprctatloa Vet General Stuart to whom the Governor Gtnerars brother 
wrote the letter conridcred himself lustlBed In Informing Lord Qlvc the Governor 
of Madras on 23rd February 1803 that 

•Majof-Genend Vefksley bos reported to me, that the Sirdar whom be employs In the Mahntta 
districts has sent In o receot comnreniattlon, a very favorable account of the dispositions of the 
chiefs of the Putwordhun fontlly every one of whom has dedortd Ms Intention of adhering to the 
cause of the Peshwih.*' 

It seems probable that the Patwardhans and the Southern jaglrdars were coerced 
Into expressing thdr fe>^rablc sentiments towards the restoration of the Peshwa 
BaJl Rao In another part of the letter from which an extract has been given above, 
Ueut-Gencral Stuart xrrote to Lord Qlvc 

*Tbe actool advance of e port of the subsidiary force, the recent movements of Holkors troops 
towards the soothword, and the danger threatened by the disposition of the army of that chieftain to 
the traoqulDty of hb Highness the Nizam s dominions lead me to ex pect that your Lordship win 
Judge It expedient to order the early advance of a consWeraWe proportion of this army for the 
purpose of s u ppor ti ng the subshUoiy force, and of encouraging Uk MoAratia Jag&Irdars io 
co-optrafe In restoring t5e Pes6va% aat6oeify " 

The Italicised words In the above extract. If they have any significance In diplomatic 
language, mean that the Jaghirdars should be coerced into accepting the Peshwa BaJl 
Raos authority 
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So it was not true when the Governor-General wrote that 

"The restoration of the Peshwa's authority o'lginatcd in a supposition that the majority of the 
Mahratta jaghirdars, entertain a desire of co-operating in that measure 

Let us now see how far the statement of the Governor-General, that the body of 
the Peshwa’^s subjects*^"^ entertained a desire for his restoration, is borne out by facts 

It was in the beginning of the year 1802 that Colonel Barry Close wrote . 

'■^ith regard to the Peshwa's government, it seems, if possible, to become less respectable every 
day THe great families of tfie state, witfi wfiom fie is at variance, prevail over fiim at every 
contest"* 

The italicised words do not show that the Peshwa's subjects were anxious for his 
restoration. 

Colonel Barry Close further wrote — 

"If the Pcishwa should ever conclude subsidiary engagements on these terms, he would never apply 
for the aid of the stipulated force, except in cases of the utmost emergency ; and his expectation 
probably is, that the knowledge of his ability to command so powerful a body of troops would 
alone be sufficient to give due weight to his authority, and to preclude any attempt which might 
otherwise be made for the subversion of it"f 

Does It prove the popularity of Baji Rao? 

Besides, the Governor-General himself was fully acquainted with the character of 
Baji Rao and he knew perfeclly well that he was not the proper man to rule the 
Marathas Mill writes 

"In 1798, when the Nizam consented to transfer the military powers of government within his 
dominions to the English, a similar proposal of 'general defensive alliance, and mutual guarantee, as 
it IS called by Lord \i7ellesley, was strongly pressed upon the Peshwa The moment was conceived 
to be favorable. ‘Tfie autfiority of Bajee Rao,’ says the Governor-General, 'was then reduced 
to a state of extreme weakness by the imbecility of his councils, by the instability and treachery ot 
his disposition, and by the prevalence of internal discord’'§ 

The words in italics clearly 'show the estimate which the Marquess "Wellesley had 
formed of Baji Rao It was, therefore, hypocrisy pure and simple and want of veracity 
on the part of the Governor-General to declare that 

"Justice and wisdom would forbid any attempt to impose upon the Mahrattas a ruler, whose 
restoration to authority was adverse to every class of his subjects 

Regarding the restoration of the Peshwa to authorit>'. Mill has very ably exposed the 
hypocrisy of the Governor-General He writes 

"This virtuous example, till such a time as the majority of the people in every civilized country 
have become sufficiently enlightened to see the depravity of the case in its own essence, will help to 
stamp With infamy the most flagitious perhaps of all the crimes which can be committed against 
human nature, the imposing .upon a nation, by force of foreign armies, and For the pleasure or 
interest of foreign rulers, a government composed of men, and involvine principles, which the people 
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for vbom K te dathed h*vc dthcr rtfected from experience of their bodnew, or repd from thefr 
experience or expectation of better Even vherc the disparity of dvflUatlon and knotriedffe trere 
very creat and where h was beyond tfisptrtc, that a chrlHied coontry was aboct to bestow trpoo a 
berbaroos or>e the createst of all possibk benefits a (ood and beneficent sovemmtnt i even heri. 
It wooJd reqq he the strongest d r c u ms ta nces to toitify the crapfoyrnent of vtoknee or force. Bot 
where natioQS, upon a level only with another In point of dvfllzatloo or perhaps below It, pro ce ed 
with bayonets to force upon H a fioverrtfoent confessedly bad and prodrsknisly below the 
knowledge and dviTlration of the age under the pretence of fears that soch a nation will choose a 
worse govemcn cat for Itsdf these nations, or thdr rulers If the people have no voice In the matter 
are guided by views of benefit to tbemselves, and despise the shame of trampling open the first 
prindples of humanity and fostice. 

'In poying the homage which he coorrted doc to the will of a nation of Mahrattas the Martpils 
VcOesley was not making a sacrifice of Interests whkh be held In tow esteem. In hts address to the 
home authoffties, dated the 24th of December 1802, he dedartd his conviction, that 'those defensiv 
cjui a gCTpen ti w hich he was desfrocs of cortdoding with the Mahratta states, were essential to the 
complete consoDdatioo of the Brhlsh Empire lo India, and to the future tranrjuiTlty of Hindustan, 
yet the complete corrsolWation of the British Empire In India, and the fnture tranqcillly of Hindustan 
which cooW never exist till a luffiactrt bridle sras pot In the mouth of the Mahratta power he 
thought It hh doty to sacrifice or to leave to the care of onforeseen events, rather than violate the 
freedom of wlTl In this Iruportarrt concern, of the people of one of the Mahratta States."* 

Tfrc truth 1$ It has been the policy of the English ever since the days of Qlvc to 
place the wrong tnan on the throne of a state and thus to try the patience of the 
subjects and provoke them to rebdilon It H nonsense; if not cant and hypocrisy to talk 
of the measoTt as conducing to the welfare of the nation over whom the English place 
thdr own creature to rule. 

The Governor General Intentionally delayed the restoration of Bajl Rao, His principal 
reason for this delay accordlrrg to his own admission was to extort more concessions 
from the Peshwa. But, as said before, ft is probaWc that the Govemor-Gencral was 
making pre pa rations for the war which he kf»ew would be the Inevitable consecpicnce 
of restoring BafI Rao to the Pahwas ntesnod under the protection of the British. 

In the meanwhile, BafI Rao was getting Impatient of hb self Imposed exile. He was 
arudousfy looking forward to the hdp promised to him by his Christian friends. For 
his own part he had agreed to evcrythifig which they had dictated to him. Bot they 
were very slow In fulfilling their promise. He was not content with the negotiations 
with the Bombay Government To expedite matters he opened negotiations also with 
the Govemof-Gencrai 5 brother Arthur Vcllcsley who was Governor of Mysore 
territory He entrusted Bapu Ganesh Gokhale with these negotiations who sent 
a Valdl to Seiingapatam to know the terms on which Arthur Velleslcy would 
treat with the Peshwa. Gokhale had Interested motives In the restoration of 
BaP Rao This will be evident from Arthur Vdlalcys letters. Dating hb letter 
from Serlng apalam 2nd December 1602, Mi^r General Velksicy wrote to General 
Stuart, Commander*In-Chtef of the Army of Fort St George 

"A vakctl from GoUah the coomaodlBg oificer of the Pebhw* s troops on tfw frontier arrived 
here yesterday and, according to the tenor of the orders I formerly received from the Kght Hortoorable 
ttre Gwtmor in CounCSi upon this wb>ect i bad a coumrurikitton wWi bhn thb morrAng" 
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On the 4th December, IS02, he communicated to General Stuart the purport of the 
conversation he had with Gokhale's Vakil He wrote 

'^Bapoojec Goneish Goklah was the person who arrested the person of Holkar (Vithojcc), 
afterwards put to death by order of the Peishwa , in consequence thereof he has nothing to expect 
from jeswant Rao Holkar, 

"\ took an opportunity this morning of enterning into a general conversation regarding the views 
"and objects, and probable line of conduct, of all the Mahratta chiefs in this part of India, in the 
present crisis of Mahratta affairs It is obvious that Goklah must be very decided in his conduct * 
he has no favour to expect from Holkar, and this is probably the reason for which he, so immediately 
after his success, despatched this vakeel to me The vakeel says that the Putwardhun family 
(Purshcram Show's) are exactly in the state in which you could wish them to be, vtx , in anxious 
expectation of future events, and intending to adopt a line of conduct suitable thereto, ; or, in other 
words, to take part with the strongest " 

So, after all, the truth regarding the expressed desire of the Maratha Jagirdars for 
the restoration of Baji Rao is out This so-called desire of the Jagirdars for the restor- 
ation of the Peshwa was a fabrication of Arthur 'Wellesley It was a conspiracy 
formed by the Governor-General's brother with Gokhale to coerce the Jagirdardars 
and thus to facilitate the march of British troops to Puna 

There were troops assembled on the Mysore frontier, and on the Nizam's frontier 
Dating his letter to Lord CIivc from Fort 'William, 2nd February, 1803, the Governor- 
General wrote that 

"the objects of assembling British troops on the frontier of Mysore were, the effectual defence 
of our possession during the convulsed state of the Mahratta Empire ? and the eventual establishment 
of a subsidiary force at Poonah, under the operation of the general defensive alliance concluded 
with the Peishwa" 

On the 3rd February, 1803, the Marquess \^cllesley's Secretary, named Mr N B 
Edmonstone, wrote to Colonel Close, that 

"in pursuance of the plan of operations which his Excellency resolved to adopt, orders will be 
immediately issued to the resident at Hyderabad, authorising him to direct the advance of the whole 
of the subsidiary force for the purpose of forming a junction with the army of his Highness the 
Nizam and of occupying, in conjunction with that army, a position on the frontier of his Highness' 
territory, most favourable for the march of that force to Poonah " 

'^hen all these preparations for war were complete, then the Peshwah was ordered 
(that IS the proper expression to use) to return to Puna For this purpose, he had been 
furnished with an escort of 2,300 infantry, of whom 1,200 were British He returned 
to Puna and resumed his seat on the masnad on the 1 3th May, 1803 

For his return to Puna, as said before, it was necessary to march the forces that had 
assembled on the frontiers of Mysore and 'the Nizam's dominions towards Puha 
Major-General V^ellesley was placed in command of the former and Colonel Stevenson 
of the latter The reasons for appointing Arthur \^ellesley to the command are set 
forth by Lord Clive in his letter, dated Fort St George, the 27th February, 1803, to 
General Stuart 

'The practical experience obtained by Major General -the Hon A ’Wellesley, on the immediate 
t catre of the intended operations, combined with the personal intercourse established between that 
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offktr and the Mahratta Qite& on the frofYlicr nnd wpported by the *eT<*t aWTHy ontfonnly man! 
fcjted by that offker In variow ritnatfoM of dHRoihy rendm me aolkHow that be jbooW be adcctcd 
for the c o mm an d of the •dvandn® detachment.'' 

It win be remembered that when the BrWsh troops were permitted to pursue 
Dhooodida 'W^augh In the Maratha territories Arthar \^el!csley was In command of those 
troops. The cstpeilence which he gained there and on which he based his *Wen>oran 
dtrm upon operations In the Maratha territory'' befitted him for the responsible position 
of the commandanL Moreover he was a past master In the arts of Intrigue and cons- 
piracy It was these qtrallflcatlofTS of Arthur Vdlesley to which Lord Give very 
probably referred when he wrote about ''the personal Intercourse established between 
that officer (A. 'W^ellesley) and the Maratha Griefs on the frontier “ 

The force under Ma|or-Ger>cral \^cllcsley amounted to nearly eleven thousand and 
that under Galonel Stevertson to nearly seven thousand. On the 3rd March, 1803 
General Stuart wrote to Lord Give 

'I have dhcctcd the dhrislons of the army to assemble at Hurryhur on the 6th Instant, end I 
expect that tbe d eta chment tinder Major -Gerteral the Honourable Arthur Velkslcy will be able to 
commence Its march Irvto the Mahratta terrHory on the Sth." 

On the SIth March 1803 Gcrtera! Stuart wrote to Arthur Veffcslcy 

"Ycm have already been apprised of yotrr appointment to the command of a detachment destined 
to advance Into the Mahratta territory 

Althocgh I have considered It to be orpedlcirt to ovoid prtsalblnB the portlcoUr plan of the 
operatkats of year detachment, yet I lodge It necessary to state certain prlndpol objects whld» In my 
judgment, ought to regokte the course of your procecdlrvgs. 

I *To coaouroge tbe soothem faghirdars to dedare In favor of tbe Pdthwah s cause i to onploy 
every means to reconcile tbdr enrtci] anlmosHles, and to Irtduce them to unite thdr forces with the 
advancing detachment, for the purpose of re-otabUsHng hb Highness s Govennnent- [Vhy was 
there any need To encourage the Southern 'lagblrdars to dedare In fovor of the Pdshwa s cause, 
when the Govcmor-Generil had already expressed hb opinion that the laghlfdars entertained a desire 
of co-opcratfftg In that measorc' f la (be language of Britiih dJpJoonacy To ejt c eujMv e means to 
coerc e, '] 

2. *To p roc ee d to Meihch and form a fotretion with the P'ebhwa i or ihonld that 
be deemed toadvbable on the part of bb Highness with such of hb chieftains and troops as may be 
abic to meet yoa there. 

a. To open a conununlcatfon, and form a Junction with tbe subsidiary force orufer Cofond 
Stevenson, and the contlngertt of hb Highness the Nizam. 

4 To procee d eventually to Poonah, and establish an order of things la that capital favorable 
to the return of the Pdihwab and the attalttment of the ends of the late treaty " 

The big force under the command of Major-General 'Velleslcy was prfndpally Inten- 
ded to coerce the faglrdars. Thb b not only evident from wffat has been said above, 
but Lefut-Gcncral Stuart on the 9th March, distinctly Instructed Arthur Vellesley 
to coerce the Jaglrdars. He wrote t 

I have not notked In the f oregoing orders the conduct to be observed on your part. In case of 
oppositfon of any chieftain ■ and In partfodtr of jeswant Rao Holkar from whom we arc led to 
expect most cpposltfon to your proceedings. 

The fnstnrctioos of the Governor Gencrai and Lord Olve contain no orders, and aford no 
positive rtik to guide my determination on thb Iiopoftant bead I Infer however from the spirit of 

SI 
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those instructions, that if the majority of the southern jaghirdars, and the sentiments of the body of 
the people, arc found to declare in favor of the restoration of Bajee Rao, the British detachment 
ought to persevere in the endeavours to re-establish his authority , and should tlic detachment, 
during the prosecution of that endeavour, encounter the hostility of any individual japliirdar, that they 
arc to employ, m concert with the wcll-affcctcd jaghirdars, every practicable means to overcome his 
(Opposition In the event, therefore, of any single feudatory opposing resistance to the restoration of 
the Peishwah, after you have ascertained that the sentiments of the majority of the chieftains arc 
favorable to that measure, 1 am of opinion that the instructions which I have received justify one in 
authorising you to compel his submission 

But General Stuart did not say what Maior-Gcncral A \^cllcslcy should have 
done, had 'the majority of the chieftains' been unfavourable to the restoration of the 

Peshwa. He left that contingency out of consideration pltogcthcr Reading between 

the lines, there can be no doubt that his instructions to Major-General \^cllcslcy 
amounted to coercing the jaghirdars to submission 

His expectation of opposition from jashwunt Rao Holhar was not well-founded 
The Governor-General, at least, did not expect any opposition from him Dating Ins 
'most secret and confidential' letter to General Lake, from Barrackpiir, January' 17, 1803, 
the Marquess \^ellcsley wrote • 

'The power, whose views might be most apprehended, and whom it is most important to hold 
in check, is certainly Scindhia No serious or alarming opposition is to be feared from an> other 
quarter " 

This was quite true Holkar never offered any resistance to the proscculion of the 

ambitious designs of the English On the contrary', he was used as a cat's paw by them 

and so it would have been absurd to expect any opposition from him 

It IS impossible to know the exact nature of the instructions which General Stuart 
received from the Governor-General But from the latter's letter to him, we can easily 
guess that the Marquess 'Wellesley gave him instructions which were so Machiavellian 
in character that he did not consider it wise to put them on paper Dating Ins letter, 
marked 'Pnvate and Confidential," from Fort 'William, Fcbruar>' 8, 1803, the Marquess 
\^cllesley wrote to His Excellency General Stuart as follows 

'The favourable appearance of affairs at Poonah, combined with the pressure of various 
circumstances in our situation at this Presidency, has induced me to relinquish my intention of 
proceeding to Fort St George m the present season I have sent Major Malcolm to Madras with 
an appointment to Mysore, and as he is fully acquainted with every sentiment of my mind respecting 
the actual cnsis of affairs in the Mahratta Empire, I have referred Lord Clive to him on c\'cr>' point 
which may appear doubtful or deficient in my instructions you will also find Major Malcolm 
completely apprized of the views which I entertain with regard to the operations of the army, and I 
request that you will accordingly admit him to your confidence, and receive tfirougfi fiim sucfi 
communications from me, as if is not pcacficabte to commit to paper/' 

From the words put m italics, it is not difficult to guess the nature of Ins instructions. 

Colonel Stevenson was placed under the orders of General 'Wellesley General 
Stuart wrote to the latter , 

"The instructions to Colonel Stevenson, which 1 have ordered to be furnished to you, will explain 
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the mcMUTt* pre*afbed to th»t offktf 1 h*vc Instroctcd hbn to coremtinkstc resuUr Infonnatlon of 
hts procet Ji ftfft and sHsatlon to you and to obey your orden " 

General Vdlesley vhen fully equipped whh the Instructiortt above referred to 
commcTTCcd hH march from Himyhur on the 9ih of March and crojjed the Tumbadra 
river on the nth. It was an imcventfol march to far as there was no resbtance 
against him from any one of the laghecrdars or other Maratha chieftains. In the official 
records this 'Wikable conduct of the laghecrdars and the Inhabitants'’ is attrlboted to '’the 
fame which the British arms had acquired in the campaign under General \^ellesleyf 
command against Dhoondhia ^^augh."* But It was more probably due to the large army 
he had tmder his command by means of which he experienced no difficulty to coerce and 
ov er aw e all the chicb and jaglrdais. 

^^^len General Vellcsley was rvot far from Puna, Colonel Barry Qose the resident 
with the Peshwa, spread the rumour that had it In contemplation to bum 

the dty of Puna. Amrut Rao was Holkars creature bat dissensions had arisen between 
them which led HoUcar to desert Mm. It Is very probable that the Errgitsh had a haT>d 
In producing dlisensloru be t w een the two. For we find Lord 'Wellesley writing to the 
Secret Committee of the Court of Directors on the I4th February 1803 as follows 

•DiuerttlortS have •risen b et we en Anmrt Row and jeswuut HolVw wWch may be expected to 
produce • separation of interests between those dtleftahts. That chkftaln (Horicar) has repeated 
Ms proposKlom in ■ modified form to the Resident for sm accooroodAtlon with the Peishwa, and 
has solldted the mediation of the Resident, and of the PcHhwa for the sath&cHon o! hb demaiKls 
upon Dowlot Rao Sdadhia. As a proof of his sincerity Jeswunl Rao Holkar has signified his 
Intention of sending the fonales of the Pdshwaa Camfiy to Hb Highness at Bassefn | Jeswrmt Rao 
Hofkar has been equally earnest In soIldHng the stcdlatlon of Hb Highness the Nbam.’* 

It U probable lhat the pro-British prodlvfUes of Hollcar disgusted Amrut Rao and 
brought about the dissensions betw een them. But the report about the burning of Fhma 
was an utterly absurd or>c. 

The obicct In spreading the rumour appears to have been to hurry on General 
Vdlesleys advance to Puna. This b evident from his letter to the Govemor-GeneraL 
Dating hb letter from FHma 2 1st April 1803 he wrote 

*1 arrived here yesterday whh the Cavaby of my dWIsJon 

'I had received repeated Istlraatloftf from Grfonel Oose, that Amrut Rao who stiD remained at 
Poonah Intended to bum that city I therefore determtoed to march forrard with the British 

Cavalry and the Wahrattai as soon as I should arrive within a lortg forced march from Poonah. In 
the meantime, I re cei ved IntcHlgcoce that Amrut Rao was stlB In the neighbourhood on the I8th i 
and that he had removed the Pebhwa s farefty to Sevaghur a measure whkh was generally supposed 
to be preparatory to bomlTtg the town i and I marched on the IPth. at night, above forty mites to 
this place, maldog the total dbtarree which the Cavalry have marcheil, since the IPth In the morning, 
•boot sixty miles. 

"Amrut Rao beard of our march yesterday morahig, and marched off with some precipitation, 
leaving the town in safety It b generally bdkved here, that be Intended to bom h tod that It was 
saved only by otrr arTfval, The tofantry will come here to-monow " 

None but « fool could have believed In the report that Amrut Rao Intended to 
bum the dty \^y did he not do so when he had every opportunity of burning It ? 
Even at the last moment, when he "marched olf with some prcdphatlon,'' he had time 
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enough to set fire to the city of Puna The report is so absurd, that it is useless to 
say more about it. 

All the objects which General \^ellcsley had been instructed by Stuart to carrv' out, 

were now gained One of his instructions ran 

'To proceed eventually to Poonali, and establish an order of thinps in that Capital, f.avorablc to 
the 'return of the Peisinvah, and the attainment of the ends of the late treaty " 

On his arrrival at Puna, he set himself to this task He wrote to the Governor- 
General on the 2Ist April, 1803 

"Matters in general have a good appearance I think they will end as icu wish The combined 
chiefs, of whom we have heard so much, have allowed us to come quietly, and talc our *tation at 
this place j and notwithstanding their threats, have taken not one step to impede our march, or to 
divert our attention to other objects Here w'c arc now' in force, in a position from which nothing 

can drive us, and in which we shall gam strength daily On the other hand, thc> have not yet 

made peace among themselves j much less have they agreed to attack, or in any particular plan of 
attack " 

Then General 'Wellesley sounded the note of the coming Maratha \i?'ar He wrote 

Tf I should be mistaken, and (hat m opposition to the conclusions of reasoning upon the state of 
our affairs with each of the Mahratta chiefs, who, w'c arc told, were to combine to attacf us i and, 
upon a comparison of our means of annoy'ing each and all of them, with theirs of annoying the 
Nizam (which is all that they can do), w'c should still have a w’nr with them, y'ou will have the 
satisfaction of reflecting, that in consequence of the course of measures which you have already 
pursued, you have removed the scat of w'ar to a distance from the Company's territories i and that 

you have the means of carrying it on in such a state of preparation, as to insure its speedy and 

successful termination " 

"In thus reasoning upon the subject, 1 conclude that we should have had to contend with this 
confederacy at all events, or at least that w'c should have had a war with the Mahratta powers, in 
some shape, even if this treaty w'lth the Pcishw'ah had not been concluded " 

So there can be no doubt, that all the preparations to restore Baji Rao to the 
Peshwa's masnad were meant for the war which the Governor-General had in contem- 
plation with the Maratha pow'ers This matter W'lll be again referred to, w'hen wc come 
to discuss the causes which led to the Second Maratha War 

General Wellesley established 'an order of things' in Puna \x'hich w'as 'favorable to 
the return of the Peshwa' In the official records it is stated that 

'arrangements were made by the Governor of Bombay', and by Lieut Colonel Close, for the 
march of the Peishwah towards Poonah A detachment, consisting of his Majesty s 7Sth regiment, 
(which left Bengal on the 7th of February', and arrived at Bombay on the 5th of April, 1803,) five 
companies of his Majesty's 84th regiment, a proportion of artillery', and 1035 Sepoy's, in all 2205 men, 
was formed, and placed under the command of Colonel Murray, of his Majesty's 84th regiment, as an 
escort to His Highness, who left Basscin, attended by Colonel Close, on the 27th of April 

"On the 7th of May the Peshwa pasSed General Wellcslc/s camp at Panowullah, near Poonah 
On the I3th His Highness, attended by his brother Chimnajec Appah and by a numerous tram of the 
principal chiefs of the Mahratta Empire, proceeded towards the city of Poonah, and having entered 
his palace, resumed his seat upon the musnad, and received presents from his principal serxants "* 

Thus was the restoration of Baji Rao accomplished This restoration compares most 
unfavorably with that of Charles II of England Baji Rao did not receive that ovation 
from his subjects which the exiled monarch of England had In describing the restoration 
of the Peshwa, no historian will use the language of Macaulay regarding that of Charles II 
Macaulay wrote that, if we were to choose a lot from’ amidst the multitude of 
those which men have drawn since the beginning of the world, wc would choose that of 
Charles 11 on the day of his return " 

Baji Rao s restoration was an ignominious and disgraceful affair. It was everything 
which that of Charles II was not 
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THE SECOND MAfiATHA VAU-ITS GENESIS AND ALLEGED CAUSES 

X^Tten the dbjracefal act of the ratoration of the Peshwa vas played out, the 
prfndpal actors on the scene dfd not leave the stage and let the curtafn drop One 
should have thought that the djjects for vhich so much trouble had been taken by the 
Govenwr-General and hb brother had been acxomplbhed by dcprivfng the Peshva of 
his Independence, pladng Jrttlih troops In hb dominions restoring him to the masnad at 
Puna and fbally making him a subsidiary ally to the BrHIslu But the latter entertained 
designs too deep and cunning to be easily divined by simple Asiatics. They did not 
consider thdr task done by cninarlng the F^hwa. They did everything In thdr porrer 
to provoke the Marathas to war But when the Maiatha powers did not declare war 
upon the English the latter attacked them. 

This Se co nd Maratha V ar forms one of the blackest chapters In the history of 
Brt&h India. It was a war in which the Britishers were the aggressors and Its conse 
querrca were fatal to die Independence of the Indian States. Vhat were the causes wWch 
brought about thb war ? In tradng the causes we shall find that the Maratha 
Powett. ^iki-no t^fllve anv office to the l5ndlh m Ibd them to dcclafc war upon xhc^ 

It has been said that Jeswtmt Rao Hollar had attacked the tro^ ^ Mndhia m 
wdl as those of the Pcshwa at Puna and had defeated them. After the restoration 
of the Pcshwa, one would have expected that the Englbh would have pursued and 
punished Holkar for the manner In which he had ill treated ihdr protege a nd ally the 
Pcshwa. But the British did nothing olTthe sort TTiat Maratha oilcftain was not 
content with plunderlr>g the Pcshwa s territories, but Invaded the dominions of the ally 
of the East India Company — the Nizam- After leaving Fhma, Holkar made his appear 
arKC In the Nizam s territorlo on which he levied contributions. Even this conduct 
of Holkar did rxjt move the English to punish him. Dating his letter from Puna, I3th 
May 1803 General Vdleslcy wrote to Major Kirkpatrick, Resident at Hydarabad* — 

*1 have the booor to endose the copy of • letter wWch I have recelwd from Jeshwnnt Rao 
Holkar In answer to one which I wrote to him upon the sab}cct of Ms conduct at Aorangabad, 

'It Is repo rted here that Holkar was Invited to ptoodcr Aarangabad by the Nizam s sfrdar to 
charge of that dty F rom your knowledge of the charadei of this sirdar and of hb coancjdons, 
you wHl be able to form a judgment of the probable troth of thb report.'' 

There was f>o note of punishfrrg Holkar sounded In the above. General 'V^dlesley 
not only gave credit to a report (whkh appears to be a fabrication of his brain) but to 
e xo nerate Holkar for his conduct, he wrote on the 27th May 1803 to hit brother the 
Govenwr General 

"You wQl have seen Holkar f letter to me upon the subject of the plunder of Aurangabad. If 
matters are brought to a peacable condosJon with Slndhta and Holkar goes off to Hindustan towards 
which quarter he b now moving," In my opinloo It wfll be most proper to take no ftrrtber noike 
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of the contribution levied upon Aurangabad j af least not to go to war to force liotfar to pa^ tt 
back again'’ 

From the words put in italics in the above extract it will be evident that the English 
had no intention to punish Holkar. He had been made their caFs paw and he had 
played into their hands and served them remarkably well in creating distractions in the 
Maharashtra and thus helped them in ensnaring the Peshwa 

The Bntish still affected that Holkar was their friend For, General \^ellcslcy wrote 
on the I6th July, 1803, to Jeswunt Rao Holkar . 

"Much time has elapsed since I have had the pleasure of hearing from you, although I am anxious 
to cultivate the good understanding which has subsisted between the Honorable Compan/s 
Government and you " 

Good understanding indeed, when Holkar could expel the Peshwa from Puna and 
levy contributions on the territories of the ally of the Honorable Company's Government, 
the Nizam I 

After^thedef^t of his troops ^y Hollm r, Dowlat Rao Sindhia tried to retrieve 
the disasteP'-BuThTT'^uation was a very pitiable one The English had created 
istractions in his dominions and fomented dissensions amongst his domestics and 
re ations Notwithstanding all these discouragements, it speaks very highly of the 
statesmanship of Sindhia that he thoroughly grasped his critical situation and tried to 
improve it. He asked the Raja of Berar to join him and with this combination, he 
ope e would be able to bring the Holkar to his senses and snatch the imbecile 
Peshwa from the pythonic embrace of the English 

With these intentions, he set out from his capital towards the Deccan It does 

appear that he ever contemplated a contest with the English. He had his grievances 
against t em. e had not been consulted and had no hand in framing the Treaty of 
assein. e manner in which they concluded that treaty with the Peshwa, was not 
one calculated to cultivate good understanding beUveen the Honorable Company 

Smdhm This treaty deliberately i ggored^a nd insulted 

^ L Tlowlat Rao Sindhia should have been taken before the English 

induced the imbecile P^shwaJo_^omcdude-tln^^ Sindhia should 

n consu te , for he was the proper authority as to the necessity or otherwise 

whirh"^'^ Peshwa The fact should not be lost sight of that the treaty 

of S between the Maratha Powers and the English was that 

End .h Tj ' administration of barren Hastings The 

havp' b perhaps their administration in India would 

the Mrrh''''''Tu been concluded with 

mediation accomplished fact, but for the 

mediation of Mahadji Sindhia and the Regent of Berar of that day 

the ins'tr^menTT ^ as 

lasting pele" U J u"" guarantee Wr- 

should Tve d,c^re?th ; f ^ honour 

ated the latter to consult the successors of those who had contributed 
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the accorapllshment of the Treaty of Salbyc before cancelling that Treaty and replacing 
U by that of Bassdn. Birt the Tngllih -of those days In India lacked all fine senilbilitfcs 
of gratitude, honour and honesty i for than wrong-doing bad^ no limits save those 
Imposed by expediency and personal needs. They looked upon a remorseless conscience 
cunning and wrong-doing as the means adapted to reach thdr desired end 

As sai d before, there Is no evidence that Dowlat Rao Slndhla medita ted 
the English. Even If be did so he should not be blamed for be had well-foimded 
grievances against them. It was he who had raised BaJI Rao to the Peshwa s aiosnad, 
and naturally he could not sit Idle when he saw the manna In which the Peshwa was 
being ensnared by the English. Slndhla was not consulted as to the new treaty of 
Basseln and It also appean that he had not been made acquainted with the contents of 

that treaty before, or even a lor>g time afta the restoration of BajI Rao to the Peshwa s 

masnad. 

D owlat Pao Slndhla was smarting unda these grievances . To make the situation 
worse arxl to provoke him to hostilities the Governor General had ordaed 
assemble on^ 

But this menacing aspect of the British troops did not lead the Marathas to declare 
hostdities, Vc cannot too highly admire the patierree and accomplished statesmanship 
wtrich Dowlat Rao Slndhla exhibited at this critical hour But afta all be was a 
s imple Asiatic and was un able to cope with the treachery of the perfidious and fahhl^c 
represmtatives of the"East India Com|»ny 

None of the Maratha Porros had In contemplation hostilWo agairst the Englbh. 
The G overnor General's brotha General Vdlesley was also of the same opinion. On 
the 3rd May 1803 he wrote to Genera! Stuart 

It b my opinion that H b by no tneens certain tiiat Sdndhta will advance to Poooa, and ft b 
most probable that tbc report of hb hrtended tnarch has been drcolatcd for tlie porposc of Intinikla 
ting as, or the Nlrara." 

Thus It Is evident that there was no pobabllfty of Slndhla s e n tert a ining hostile 
dcslgru against the British. Bat what was the explanation then of Slndhla s having 
aossed the Narbuda ar>d marching towards the Deccan ? There arc two explanations 
of Sindhtas move men ts arnl these have been fumfahed by the British themselves. One 
was that Slndhla tried to unite the Maratha Powers In a cortfedcracy as a defensive 
measure against the menacing attltode assumed by the British on the frontla of every 
Maratha State. The Marquess 'Wellesley wrote to the Secret Committee of the F fl y f 
hrdla Comparry on the I9th ^pril 1803 

'Nor b the sincerity of Sdndhla s decUrctkrn tncompctlblc wtti) the prolect of a confederacy 
between Sdndhta, Hollsr and the Ra|ah of Efersr for purposes of a defensive natonv which I con 
skier to be the extreoe object of Sdndhia, In aegotiating such a confederacy without any views 
whatever of hostfflty towards the British powrr" 

Dating his letta from Puna, I5th May 1803 Colonel Qosc wrote to the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors 

Ahboogh Sefodhia gave Colond GjIRns the most positive assarancei, that he was de term ine d not 
to interfere In the arr an tem enU btdy condoded beianti i the Honorable Company and the Pefahwa, 
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his conduct has since been unsteady and equivocal On the 4th instant he marched from Burhaunpur 
with the declared intention of proceeding to Poona by way of Badowly, a town about fifty coss to 
the westward of Burhaunpur, and the place where, it is said, the concerted meeting of the three 
chieftains is to take place 

"Whether the proposed meeting at Badowly will ever take place, or if it do happen, what may be 
the result, it must still be difficult to determine The restoration of the Peishwa ; the powerful 
Support afforded to hts Government by the British forces, joined by so many of the jaghirdars and 
sirdars subordinate to the Poona state j added to the cement which the alliance must daily acquire, 
are circumstances which may influence strongly the deliberations of the apprehended confederacy, and 
press upon the members of it the expediency, if they do form a league, of making it only defensive 
In every event, the approaching season is unfavourable for active operations The rivers that rise from 
the western ghauts will soon fill } crossing them, to the native armies, will be dangerous, if not im- 
practicable, but safe and easy to the British forces 

"Should the apprehended confederacy, therefore, attempt to invade the Nizam's or the Poonah 
territones during the approaching monsoon, their operations must be liable to great disadvantages 

‘Tfiat Scind/iia sfiould join tde confederacy: for Hostile purposes is certainly impossible He is 
supposed to be secretly averse to an accommodation with Holkar ; and to engage in a Southern 
invasion m the full prospect of meeting with the most formidable opposition, and leave 
his northern possessions exposed to an attack at so great a distance from his court, would appear to 
be a state of things which such a mind as Scindhia's would carefully avoid " 

This is one explanation of Sindhians marching towards the Dcccan. It was his 
intention to form a confederacy for defensive purposes In this, the Bntishers did not 
see any harm , at least, they did not express any disapprobation of Sindhians conduct 
The other explanation of Sindhia'^s movement towards the Dcccan is to be found 
in the fact thatjhe ^Peshwa desired him to c ome_tC LPuna For this purpose, the Peshwa 
had deputed an agent to the Court of Sindhia. The Governor-General had previously 
expressed his opinion, that if the Peshwa desired to withdraw from the engagements of 
the Treaty of Bassein, he would not compel him to adhere to the faith of those 
engagements On the lOth February, 1803 , the Marquess \/cllesley wrote to the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors 


The knowledge of our arrangements with the Peishwa may induce Doulut Row Scindhia and 
Holkar, to compromise their differences and to offer to the Peishwa proposals for restoring His 
Highness to the Musnad of Poona, which His Highness may be disposed to accept, notwithstanding 
the actual conclusion of engagements for that purpose with the British Government In such an event 
it IS not my intention to attempt to compel the Peishwa to adhere to the faith of his engagements, at 
he hazard of involving the Company in a war with the combined Mahratta States " 


The Peshwa had never been given any opportunity to dissociate himself from the 
Britishers On his restoration, he found the yoke which they had placed on his neck 
very galling He had changed King Log for King Stork and had jumped out of the 
frying pan into the fire In a weak moment, he had courted their alliance and was now 
repenting of having done so It was natural for him, therefore, to liy' to withdraw from 
the engagements contracted with them. For this purpose, he wanted the advice of his 
former friend, Dowlat Rao Sindhia, and so he desired him to come to Puna It was 
well known to the Britishers that Sindhia had been invited to Puna by the Peshwa. 

hey tried to prevent Sindhia from coming to Puna and having an interview with the 
Peshwa. Major-General \/elIesley wrote on the lOth May, 1803 , to General Stuart 
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"Cdood Cc4nm hTtemfa to pros the Pdihwa to dolre Sdndhl* not to »dvmnce to Poona i and I 
think that I ooght to write him o letter to that todi b the PeUhwm s whh, and that h b proper 
It shoold be compiled with." 

General Wellesley knew tlrat that was a lie that It was his wish and not that of 
the Peshwa, for the latter had not yet returned to Puna. That this was 
not tnte h proved by the General writing In the next sentcrure 

"Before I determine upon this point, however I ahall see what the Pdshwa wUl wri te ." 

It would seem that long before hb retem to Phrrja, the Peshwa had sent an agent 
to Dowlat Pao Sindhia, Inviting him to come to Puna, ^^'rltlng to the Secret Committee 
of Directors on the I9th April 1803 the Marquess 'W^elleslcy said 

"SdrKlhia platnly declared to Colonel CoDhn, that ontil the communications of the agent 
despatched to hb Court, by Hb Highness the Pelshwa, (for the purpose of explaining the natirrc and 
extent of the engagements condoded b e twe en Hb Highness and the Britbh Government) should be 
r e c eived, Sdodhla could not return a decided answer to the propositions which had been stated to 
hbn on the part of the Britbh Government with regard to hb accession to the treaty of Bassein as 
a contracting party" 

Had the Governor Gervcral kept his faith he would have released the Peshwa from 
the thraldom under whi ch he had placed-hlip as soon as he discovered that the Peshwa 
ha'd no m]r>d to adhere to th^e term Imposed upon him by the Treaty of Bassdn. But 
tfas was not what he and fas compatriots In India wanted. Notwithstanding fas positive 
assurance to tfae Secret Comm ittee of the Coart of Directors that he would not 
^ co mpe l the Pelshwa to adhere to the faith of Ms engagements at the hazard of Involv 
fng the Company In a war with the combined Maratha States' he and hb brother 
and the other British offidali did everything- In thdr power to force a war on the 
Marathas. 

The part plaved by CfJnn>4 — CoUini — In-brinylng ahnirt thn Trar reOTilres spcdal 
m otion, t-olonel Collins vrai Resident at the Court of Sindhla. He was one of those 
diplomat ts whom the Marquess 'Wellesley had taken Into hb confidence, aj>d with 
whose hdp he srove the threads of Ms dark policy all over India which he filled xdth 
Intrigues and wars. Colond Collins had not proved so successful a diplomatist as the 
Resident at Puna, Colonel Barry Oosc. The star of the latter was In the ascendant, for 
he had after all succeeded In depriving the Peshwa of his Independence. Colonel 
Collins on the other hand had been at the Job that Is fordng the scheme of subsidiary 
alliance on Slndhta for nearly four years but without success. It w^ld seem that he 
was smarting at hb failure. It Is on this hypothesis only that we are able to account 
for hb hostility to Sindhla and his determination to ruin that Maratha PrinQ 

Of course. It was mere hypooisy on the part of the Governor General to have 
assured the Secret Committee that he would do notfartg which might result In ^nvolyfp g 
the Company In a war with th e combined Maratha Stat^ ” The truth Is that, almost 
ever smcc his amvd m India, he had been pk^ng to ruin Dowlat Rao Sindhla. He 
never concealed thb. In hb private and secret letter dated Fort Sl George 8th March, 
1799 to Uent-Gtncral Sir Alarcd Qarke the then Commander In-Chief In India the 
Governor G en e ral wrote 
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"I am equally satisfied of the policy of reducing the power of Scindhia, whenever the opportunity 
shall appear advantageous" ' 

He had let loose the hell of intrigues to effect this 

^/'^ut preparations were not quite complete when Colonel Collins was about to 
precipitate the Company into a contest with Sindhia The "advantageous opportunity" 
■hadTiot yet arrived They were yet trying to make the world believe that they had no 
intention of going to war with him At first they were labour ing t o show that Sindhia 
had nojiostile- des ign s a gatnst"the-Cempany>^ At such a moment, therefore, the condurt 
of^lonel Collins placed them in a false position Colonel Collins, of course, longed 
for the war His task had been done. He had performed everything with which he 
had been charged He had fomented domestic dissensions in Sindhia's household and 
also raised enemies against that Maratha Prince He had corrupted Sindhia's army and 
had conspired with some of his commanders and officers If he failed in imposing the 
yoke of the subsidiary alliance on the neck of that prince, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that in a contest with the British forces, Sindhia would be utterly crushed He 
was therefore anxious to hasten the war 

As said before, this conduct of Colonel Collins in precipitating the war did not 
commend itself to the Governor-General and his brother, for the simple reason that all 
the necessary preparations had not been yet completed So we find that Major-General 
'Wellesley wrote on the lOth May, 1803, to General Stuart 

'I hope that Gilonel Collins will have been induced to remain in Sandhia's Camp « I think that 
he was rather hasty m his determination to withdraw and that, by withdrawing on the- grounds of 
Scindhia's altering the direction of his march, he has done no good Scindhia's ministers will still go 
on negotiating with Colonel Collins's native Agents, and they will persuade their Master that the 
absence of the Colonel from his camp is not a novel occurrence, and is not a sign of war Thus we 
shall lose all the advantages of the check upon them of Colonel Collins's presence, and of his 
influence over Scindhia » and by the manner in which he has withdrawn, he has not given Scindhia 
any reason to fear the commencement of hostilitcs with the Company " 

Gjlonel Collins was persuaded to remain with Sindhia so as not to 'lose all the 
advantages of the check upon" Sindhia's people, which in non-diplomatic language 
means intnguing and conspiring with Sindhia's men In the meantime General \/ellesley 
went on making all the necessary preparations for the war He knew that the best time 
for making war upon the Marathas was the rainy season In his 'Memorandum upon 
operations in the Maratha territory/ General ’Wellesley wrote 

"The season at which it is most convenient to commence a campaign with the Marathas, is 
that at which rivers, which take their rise in the Western ghauts, fill This happens generally in the 
month of June. 

"The reasons why I think that the most favorable season for operations against the Maratha ' 
nation, arc as follow ^ ' 

"First the Maratha army is pnnapaily composed of cavalry, and their plan of operations against^ 
a 3ntish army would be to endeavour to cut off its communication with its rear As the rivers ' ' 
are not fordable, as there are no bnd^es, and no means of passing them except by basket boats, which 
it is difficult, and might be rendered impossible to procure, the fulness of the rivers operates - as a 
barrier it is certain, that the enemy cannot pass them in large numbers, and it is probable that , 
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tHty woold not venture to throw acrow • small body or rmther that they would not be abk 
to prevail upon a small body to remain on a dHFerent side from the main body of the onny 

•The IrKOovenknct and delay wbkh the British anny operleoce In aosslnfl the rfvers by means 
of boats, when they art hill b trifHna, and In fact they would experience no Inconvenience or 
delay If good pontopns were provkled, and a bridge were thrown across each river for the passage 
of the army This then we should enjoy alt the advantage of a river not fordable, to shorten 
the fine of our communication which river our enemy could not pass with a large body of troops 
and over which be would not dare to detach a small body , and we should have It in our power 
to pass H with much ease, and with as Tittle Inconvenience and delay as we should experience If the 
river wire fordable. 

'"Secondly the Maiatha country In general Is but III supplied with water The rains which flTl 
these rivers, although not heavy at the beghmlng of the rainy season are inffldent to ftfl many 
nullahs • and an army has at dils time some chance of bring supplied with water of which. In the 
dry season h Is certain It would rtever find much and frequently none.'' 

Thus then, the British were not (rvcllned to declare war.u r v m Slndhia before t he 
^^^comip cnceTT>ent of the ralM These were the reasons which prompted General Vellesicy 
to Indtxe G>lllns to stay with Sjndhjajnd— thus-to-4ulI — Hi — susridOP s repardlnfl the 
hostile deslgrts of the English General Vellesley was busily engaged In all his warlike 
nre naratinns. On the I2t fa-.Mav,,JB0A.4>c-wTOtr.-*o-Gfnefa^ Stu art 

"Vhen I saw a potsIbUKy that we might have to contend with this confederacy I wrote to 
Mr Durvean (Goverrvor of Bombay) to request that he would supply us with a bridge of boats, 
respecting which I seat hhn a detailed tnemorartdom He has made but iltUe process In thb 
work, wMA is most essential (In this e oun try so moch hrtiTseeted with riven none of which 
are fordable In the rains) " 

On the same date, he also wrote to Colonel (afterwards Sir Thomas) hdonro 

'1 learn from General Stnart that be has desired you lo supply me with tw ent y boats for the 
Mai po or b a, and some boatmen. 

*^oa know that the rivers will fill bet ween the I*th and JOth of Jure and I beg you wfll take 
cariy measures for providing this mode of passing them " 

At the time when the Company s representatives In India were majdng all these 
warlike pre pa r ati ons they knew fully well that nefthcr Slndhia nor any other Maratha 
State had the remo te st Intention of declaring hostilities against them. 

But when all the preparations were corap)lete, the Britishers tried to make out that 
they had been provoked to wage war by the conduct of Slndhia and the Rafa of Berar 
They changed thdr tone. On the BOth May 1603 Mr N. B Edmonstonc, Secretary 
to the Govemntent of India, wrote to Colonel Cose Resident at Puna 

'll Is scarcely possible that Sdndbla should loan the haiard of hostiTWes with the British 
power unless assured of the co-operation of the Rajah of Berar and of yeshwimt Rao Hoflax 
nor that Sdndhla should p ro ceed to Poona for hoetfle purposes, without being Joined by the forces of 
one or both of those chkfttint. Notwlthstandfug the rep eale d reports of the setoal combination 
of those di lcftalns for purposes hostile to the British farteiests Hb Excellency the Governor General 
coutiottes to dberedh the truth of such rumors. Many of the dreonattnees related for the purpose 
ofwcaedithig these rumors are manifest fabrkBtions and the obiect of the Marathas fa drcolating 
the report of the existence of a genera] confedoacy of ludi a description, being evhk n tiy to Intimidate 
the British Goverreoeot and Its alDes, h Is the duty of every Brltiih officer dvH and mUltary to 
employ his Dtajoat efforts for the purpose of cheddng the asserafaatlon of oplnlofts catcrist ed to 
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impair the interests of our country in India, to encourage our enemies, and to depress the spirits of 
our friends The terror of the British name will preclude such combinations, if the confidence of 
our allies be not shaken by the manifest decline of our own fortitude and decision in the season 
of our utmost glory and power A premature disposition on our part to credit the possibility of the 
supposed confederacy may create the evil of which it supposes the existence, and ma> animate 
the counsels of our secret enemies with a spirit of audacity and rashness, which may demand an 
effort of our superior strength It is, therefore, the positive order of the Governor-General, that 
you use the most active exertions to discountenance the rumors (which have been so assiduously 
arculated,) of the existence of an hostile confederacy between Scindhia, Raghoji Bhonsla, and Holkar, 
against the British power 

Even if such a combination should take place, no danger can be apprehended from it to the 
British interests j indeed, it is not credible, that even with such a combination, the Maratha chiefs 
could venture to encounter the British power His Excellency, however, adverting to 
every means of preventing such a conspiracy* or of restraining its operation, has addressed a remons- 
trance to the Rajah of Berar in terms corresponding with the representations which the Resident with 
Dowlut Rao Semdhia has been instructed to make to Scindhia, and has directed the post of Midnapore 


to strengthen with a view to alarm the Rajah of Berar, for the safety of the province of Cuttack " 

\ — J^itls^e Company s servants went on making every preparation for the war, but 
with their consummate hypocrisy they pretended that their intentions were pacific In 
the same letter from which extracts have been made above, the Governor-General wrote 
to Colonel Close 


In the event of Scmdhia's return to the northward of the Nerbuddah, it may still be necessary to 
retain the army in the field for the purpose of preventing Holkar's troops to Poona, and of enforcing 
t e complete acknowledgment of the Pcishwa's authority throughout his immediate possessions 

which means that while the Britishers were tr^nng to prevent Sindhia and the Ra)a of 

Berar from concentrating their troops within their own territories, they would themselves 

retain the army in the field' and thus threaten and provoke the other Maratha Powers 
to war 

It will also be observed that the Governor-General equally dreaded the aggressive 
con uct of Holkar He was afraid that Holkar might return to Puna or 'prosecute his 
pre atory operations within the Nizam's dominions' But he never sounded a note of 
war against that Maratha Chieftain If the Britishers should have declared hostilities 
upon anybody, it should have been Holkar Justice and policy demanded that The 
es wa asked them to do so The Nizam would have been glad of this The other 
mem ers of the Maratha Confederacy, namely, Sindhia and the Paja of Berar, would 
ave eartily co-operated with them m their war on Holkar. But the English were not 
prepared to chastise and punish Holkar. 

S ^I’^ Peshwa was not consulted when the British went to war with 

■ndhia In his Mtldat;^ Reminiscences Colonel James We\sh writes 

came to^siT regard to Indian politics, we had naturally concluded, that as we 

but here w ^ his friends would be our friends, and his foes our likeliest opponents 

had dcDoscd without our host, for the man wc were now to attack was not Holkar who 

ut indhia who had upheld him, and actually suffered a defeat, near Poona, in his 

It was the Bntish who were conspiring and not the Marathas 
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curtc t H*nfV€ f»t%n joffticd rt> »Hh the Intfki^v »late affafn I h*vt Ihocfotc rwvet 

learned the real aurte cf thU ^ jr 

Poor Colonel '^'^eUh dkl noi undcound the croolccd policy of the Christian 
Govtmmcnt he Nras then scMnc 

'WTilIc In his Ictta to Doulat Rao Slndhla daicd Fort Vllliam June 3rd 1803 the 
Marqwss Vellcslc^ threatened him xrith u'ar he declared his poctful Intentions towards 
Hoftar He ^icrte to Slndhla 

The Brfthh C<>\-emment U alto u-itrngto arWiratc aov d IfcTcncc «+id) rnay wtniit betvreen >-oa 
«nd Jci«Tint Rao Holkar rn/'i trfi m (I is nj tr{$6 t tnctntjfn peace " 

Vhy should Slndhla have accepted the arbitration of the British cspcclalh when 
they had neither prev’cnted Hollar from Invradm^ his tenltories nor assbted him against 
Hollar ? 

Colonel Collins was still uHih Slndhla. He uranied to prcdpltalc the British GoNxm 
mcni into var trith Slndhla! He Imcvr the u*eal points In the military organisation of 
that Maraiha Prince and ^ras thaefore pedecth certain that a contest with him would 
result In a vdetory for his compatriots. It u^as this man to whose hands the Martpicss 
\i7elleslcY entrwtcd the nepotlaiions It siras a foregone conclusion therefore that 
Colonel Collins would do everything In his power to bring about the U'ar To him 
Mr N B Edmonstonc. Secretary to the Government of India wrote on the 3rd June 
1803 a long letter the purport of which was that Slrrdhla should givt up all Intentions 
of advandrrg towards Puna ar>d return to hts capital In Hindosian It suited the 
purpose of the Governor General to Ignore the fact that the Peshwa had been under 
the protection of Slndhla and In fact raised to the Peshv'as masnod by him. Slndhla 
therefore, had an Interest In the Peshwas affairs Vhen Ball Rao fled from Pun a 
Slnd hla In an evil ho ur asLed the Bnllsh to co-operat e uHth him to tKi» P<»tWa 

IWs request of Slndhla was now tulst^ed by the Uovemor General to mean that Slndhla 
had no right to Interfere In the Peshwa > affairs since the latter had been restored to hh 
masnad without hh help Mr Edmemstone wrote to Colonel Collins 

Tib (Sdndhla s) cxcrtktnf however have net contributed Id asy degree to the Pebbva s rcstor* 
tioo. Aware of the doubtful hwe of a further contest with the anns of Hollcar Sdndhla soIWted 
the co-operation of the Brttbh power aod conthraed In o state of Inactivity at a comldcraHe dbtance 
from the scene of action." 

Poor SindHa did not know the penalty he had to pay for solldtlng the co-operation 
of the English In restoring the Peshwa, Of centrse he thought that, os his prede ce ssor had 
done them o good turn by bdng employed os the Instrument of peace when In all pro- 
bability the foundation of their polltlcnl power would have been uprooted but for the 
tnedJatlon of MahadjI Slndhla the BrilHhers would out of a sense of gratitude, comply 
with his request and co-operate In the restoration of the Peshwa. But had he known 
that It was through thdr machinatlorvs that he had been obliged to leave Puna ar>d 
Holkar had been enabled to ravage h!s dominions he would not have solicited thdr 
co-operation. The very fact of his solkiUng thdr co-operation showed the Interest he 
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had in the Pcshwa's affairs It seemed, therefore, preposterous to Sindhia that he should 
hold no communication with the Peshwa whom the Britishers had taken under their 
protection 

Moreover, the Peshwa invited Sindhia and the Ra)a of Berar to Puna This is 
evident from the writings of the Governor-General, who had informed the Court of 
Directors that it was not his 

■"intention to attempt to compel the Peishwa to adhere to tlic faith of his engagements, at the 
hazard of involving the Company in a war with the combined Maratha States " 

It has been pointed out before, that this was pure hypocrisy to lull the suspicions 
of the Directors regarding his evil designs He was a perfect dissembler and double-faced 
man at this time brooding over new schemes by means of which he hoped to stir up 
a war \/hen he had arrived in India, he found all tranquil, and immediately began 
to make plots and create tumults and forced others to take arms Had he been sincere 
in the intentions which he expressed to the Court of Directors, he would have given 
an opportunity to the Peshwa to express his opinion But he perfectly knew the 
opinion of the Peshwa He knew that the latter desired to be released from the 
galling yoke of the British Mr Edmonstonc, Secretary', wrote to Colonel Collins 
on 3rd June, 1803 

"It will be proper to apprize Scindhia that his proceeding to Poona under .my pretext whatever, 
excepting the express permission of Mis Migftness tfic Pcisfitra approved br tde Drilt^b Government 
■Will infallibly involve him in hostilitcs w'lth the British power" 


How IS this to be reconciled with the "intention" so distinctly expressed to the 
Directors of the East India Company that he (the Marquess ^^cllcslcy) would not compel 
the Peshwa "to adhere to the faith of his engagements, at the hazard of involving 
the Company in a war" ? 


The Governor-General also knew that the Ra)a of Berar had been solicited by the 
Peshwa to help him and also invited to Puna Some time in March 1803, the Raja 
wrote a letter to the Prime Minister of His Highness the Nizam, which that sycophant 
and time-serving minister thought good policy to communicate to the Resident at Hyderabad 
on May 4th, 1803 There was nothing in this letter hostile to the interests of the 
Company in India The letter proves that the Raja of Berar had been invited to Puna 
by the Peshwa and further shows that the latter solicited the co-operation of the 
Maratha Chieftains to restore him to his masnad at Puna The Maratha Chieftains 
were ready to respond to his appeal In this letter, the Raja of Berar wrote 

"At this time on the I8th of Zekaud (March I5th) the aforesaid ministers arnved in safety at 

Nagporc, and they were accompanied by Narrain Rao Beyd on the part of Rao Pundit Purdhaun 
Baji Rao, and by Wunkut Rao, the vakeel of Jeshwunt Rao Holkar, who reached this place 
on the same day On the 25th of the same month also (March 20th) Idoo Rao Bashker, the 
plenipotentiary minister of Dowlut Rao Scindhia, arrived and had an interview with me ; and in 
our public and private meetings they have repeatedly observed, in enumerating the circumstances 
which were entrusted to their verbal communication, that the causes of their mutual enmity and 
difference are perfectly evident and do not require a particular detail That by the grace of God, 
their respective masters regard me as venerable and illustrious as their parents » and that they 

conceive me to be wise and thoroughly informed on all matters, and on all occasions » and as unit^ 
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hs the prosperity »nd •dvmity of the suie of R*o Pimdrt Ponihaim. AdvertlrvQ to which, they 
ocver vooid depart from that tine of policy and counsel whkh I ml^ht dahe for the removal and 
eradication of theh rmthtal enmity and dlsiathfactloti and for the establishment of a plan for the 
adlastment of the state axtd government of Rao PtrodH Purdhaun 

* 1 n a shnlUf ma nn er also, my minfsten Shreedhur Pundit and Klthen Rao Chimavb have 
represented to me the secrets of IHe mind of iJeshwam Rao Holkat in conseq u ence of which, 
after mscertilnlrTg thdr obj ec ts and Intentions and having ad}usted a plan for the un»cm of 
SdrtdhU and Holkar I deputed Veshwant Rao Ramchooder and Vonkut Rao the vaVed to HoUcar 
and In compliance wHh the e ar n es t sdldtatlon and desire of Dowlot Rao Sdndhla. and the urgent 
entreaties of Jodhoo Rao Bashter entering my tents has been settled for the 23 rd of Zehedge (Ifilh 
April) 

"Afto a meeting shall have uken place and an arrangement for the recondUatlon and union 
b e tween Scindhia and Holkar have been effected a spedfle plan for the adtustment of the state 
and government of Rao Puodit Purdhaon such as the honor and Integrity of the Rafa Indhpcnsabl^ 
calls for and b calculated for the prosperity of the country and dtlcs and the happiness of mankind 
at large, shall, «-Hh a due attcrttlon to the complexion of the thnes be maturely devised and 
executed,** 

It will be observed that long before the return of the Peshtm to Puna, he had 
written and sent an agent to the Raja of Bcrar os trd) as one to Dow^t R0O Sindhia 
appealing to them to restore him to his masnad at Puna. These chiefs responded to 
hn appeal arvd were proceeding to Purta. Vuh these facts before him the Governor 
GerseraJ, had he been true to hb xrordi should have released the Peshwa. But hb 
‘Intention expressed to the Coon of Directors and so often quoted abo\x 
'trts merely hypocrby to blind the Directors os to his evil designs. He knew that 
die people of England were against waging wan on Indian sovereigns and princes and 
ft was therefore that he wrote that he had no 

*lBtcnt]on to attempt to compel the Peishwa 10 adhere to the faith of ho engagements, at the 
hozanl of InvolvOrg the Company (n a war with the combined Mohrotta ftatei.*' 

Mill truly observes 

"Aware of the great unpopalarity in ErvglarKi 10 which wan m Irtdla. except wan ogalcat Tlppoo 
Sahib were exposed 1 awe abo of (he vast load of debt whkh his admtnIstrBtion hod heaped 
upon the Government of India, a load whkh a new and cxteBShrc wot must greatly aogmeot, the 
Govemor'Gcnera] has in various doemuentj presented a labored aigument to prove that the appeal 
to anns now mode by the Brirish Governme n t was forced and altogether unavoidable."* 

Here then, we come to know the reasons xrhlch Induced the Governor General to 
play the hypocrite and willingly mislead the Directors as to his real Intentions, He 
wrote both to Dowlat Rao Sndhia and the Raja of Bcrni not to proceed to Puna 
He threatened them with hostilities and invading their territories if they did not comply 
with hb request or rather order But while he was meditating war and making ever> 
preparation for H he wrote to the Court of Directors on the 20lh Juik, 1803 

"Any opposition from the Mahratta chieftains to the coenpicte accomplishment of the stipulations 
of tbe treaty of Bossein appears *10 be Improbable, and I entertain a firm hope that the Brttbh 
GovemmeTTt wUI be speedily relieved from tbe danger srhkh menaced oor possessions to the 
Poilnfula daring the recent commotion In the Mahratta Empire and that tranqulllfty will be 
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permanently established on our frontier by the operation of the alliance happily concluded with His 
Highness the Peishwa." 

^-^crTHe^ti^ when he was thus assuring the Court of Directors that the Treaty of 

Rassein~wohi3~~pf gduce-peac^-ins teatL-of_war;. -jt is probabIe_that he had R eceived from 

ColoneT'^onins^^esidcntZ^h-SindhiaT-ihe-letter*^ May,— ^603— InTthat 

letter, ColqndllConms^epresent^ 'or~rathef Inisfepresentdd the -arrogant (j* T^cqn^uct 

of Sindhia/-with--'tho— re'sult'^h'ar~th'^'tJovefhor-'^G^c7al“dccIa“fcd lhliftlic~AXimr-was - 

inevitable. But knowing this, the Governor-General was dishonest in assuring the 
Court of Directors that there would be no war As already mentioned before. Colonel 
Collins had all along tried his best to bring about a rupture with the Marathas He 
was not the man who would heal up differences and maintain peace A few extracts 
from this letter would suffice to show the frame of his mind 

"As Dowlut Rao Semdhia did not instantly speak, Unna Bhasker (Scindhia's minister) took upon 
himself to say in reply, that his master had no intention whatever to invade the territory' of His 
Highness the Peishwa or the Nabob Nizam, adding, that when Holkar was levying contributions 
on the city of Aurungabad, the Maharaja had desired that chief to desist from further exactions, and 
to retire from the Nizam's frontier 1 said (that I was highly gratified by these assurances, and 
observed that it only now remained for the Maharaja to declare that the negotiations bctvi'cen this 
Durbar, the Berar Raja and Holkar, were not entered into with any view to obstruct the completion 
of the treaty of Bassein 

"Unna Bhasker then plainly told me, that Scindhia could afford me no satisfaction on this point 
until he had conferred with the Berar Raja I instantly replied, that the proposed interview between 
those chiefs was of itself a sufficient cause to excite the suspicions of our government, inasmuch as 
the present tranquil state of affairs in the Deccan did not require the adoption of a measure, seldom 
resorted to but for hostile purposes " 

• * * • • 

"When 1 had done speaking, Unna Bhasker positively affirmed that His Highness the Peishwa, 
since his return to his capital, had repeatedly written to the Maharaja, and to the Berar Raja, 
desinng both those chiefs to repair to Poona I expressed much surprise at this information, 
having, as 1 told Unna Bhaskar, understood from Colonel Close that His Highness Baji Rao had 
requested Dowlut Rao Scindhia not to advance to that city Here the Maharaja solemnly assured 
me that he and the Bhonslah had actually received the invitations mentioned by Unna Bhasker, and 
this pnnee further asserted that the Peishwa had never written to him, prohibiting his approach to 
Poona To this assertion 1 only said that no doubt a letter to that effect from His Highness would 
soon arrive here Then reverting to the required explanation, 1 conjured Scindhia in language both 
urgent and conciliatory, to remove all my doubts and suspicions by an immediate and candid 

avowal of his intentions i 

'Dowlut Rao in reply to those instances on my part said that he could not at present afford 

me the satisfaction 1 demanded without a violation of the faith which he had pledged to the Raja 

o erar He (Scindhia) then observed, that the Bhonsla was distant no more than forty coss from 
ence, and would probably arrive here in the course of a few days j that, immediately after his 
interview with that Raja I should be informed whether it would be peace or war These words he 
e ivered with much seeming composure I then asked him whether I must consider this declaration 
which question was answered in the affirmative by the ministers of Dowlut Rao 
ir. conference, which lasted three hours, ended, and I soon after took 

a r^pe 1 Imvc of the Maharaja Neither Scindhia, nor his ministers, made any romarsks on 
the treaty of Bassein, nor did they request a copy of it 
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*1f U be tme, th*t Hb HlflhneM the Pelihw*, tm roily Invited Dowht Rao SdodbU tP repair 
to Poona, of whkh fact the Maharaja asnred roc he had oodentable proofs under the seal of Bajl 
Rao SdodHa enay possibly march to that capita] and alle^ that thb measure was sanctioned 
by the orders ofthe head of the Mahratta Empire I therefore sincerdy hope that Hb HlfihMSs the 
Pelshwahas not delayed to forward a letter to the Maharaja, prohibiting his advance to Poona." 

A« letter orodpced the most latnaitable war In lf>d la It demands mc>re than 

ordinary attention on the part of every writer on Indian Rutory How far Collins 
who as has been so often mentioned before, was prelodlctd against Slndhla, correctly 
and truly reported the purport of the Interview to the Governor-General It b Impossible 
to say It should also be retrtembered that the medium of conversation was not 
Englbh I neltha Slndhla rvor hts mtnfstcn Imcw that language Collins on the other 
hand, was not proficient In the languages of the East Most of the conversation had 
to be canted on thremgh the medium of an Interpreter Under such cJrcomstAnccs h 
Is difficult to say herw far each party urvderstood the meaning and Intentions of the 
other But presuming that Collins correedy understood Slndhla and his ministers and 
truly reported everything that occurred In that Interview to the Governor-General this 
letter of Colond Colllrrs does rwt warrant any man, not blinded by prejudice and 
passions to agree wHh the Marquess Veflesley to dedarc 

"SdndhUs Uf»go*g« to Colonel Cofilns, however has been Umihlrtg and hostfle and »mocnts to 
a poritive act of aggres^on upon every received priodple of the law of nations. 

From Collins letter It appears that the language of that gallant Qristlan officer to 
Slndhla was Insulting and hostile, and not that of the Maratha Prince. The Governor 
Gowal SStSUlered Sindiltsi exprosion wbethei it would bT' peace or war es 
'IrtfultfiTg and hostile- But from the context of the letter one Is not Justified to think 
sa The resident was prcs5lr>g Slndhla to express hb Intention regarding the proposed 
conferertee wtth the Raja of Bcrar Slndhla again and again answered that he wa# unable 
to give any saUsfaetdry reply until the meeting xrtth the Bhonsle srould take place. But 
this did not satbfy the gallant Colonel. He pressed Slndhla for an Itrunedlate 
artswer Supposing Slndhla used the expression whether It would be peace or war — 
words which Collins has put In hb mouth, this expression b neither 'lnsdtlf>g nor 
Tiostile nor amounts to a positive act of aggression upon every received principle of 
the law of nations The Governor General is very fond of appealing to every 
recblvcd principle of the law of nations. But It was convenient for him to forget 
that hb conduct was a positive act of aggression upon every received principle of 
the law of nations. He had assembled troops on the frontiers of every Maratha 
State without any provocation or cause. Urrdcr such circumstances Slndhla s expression 
(pre sumi ng It was gemjlne and not fabricated by Collins) was neither 'insulting 
nor Tiostllc. 

It would further appear from Colond Collins letter that Slndhla had not fully 
understood the slgnlficarrce of the different artldcs of the Treaty of Basseln. The 

The MsrqtKSS Vclesle/s roost secret ud coofldcnta] letter to Hb ExccUerKy Ucot Gcoersl take 
dated Fort VTIllam, June ifith, 1808. 
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of Berar also was in the same situation Their proposed meeting was mainly intended 
to discuss the Treaty and its provisions and then to decide what should be done In 
this, they were acting quite within their legitimate province, and 'every received principle 
of the law of nations' did not authorize the British to prevent independent sovereigns 
and pnnees from meeting and discussing measures best calculated to secure their 
welfare and defence The Maratha princes had not been fully acquainted with the 
provisions of the Treaty of Basscin and they also seem to have been alarmed at 
some of Its articles In his letter to the Marquess \^ellesley received on the 3Ist July, 
1803, Dowlat Rao Sindhia wrote 

"I have received your Lordship's friendly letter notifying the conclusion of new engagements 
between His Highness the Pcishwa and the English Company at Bassein, together with a copy of the 
treaty , and 1 have been fully apprized of its contents, which have also been fully communicated 
to me by Colonel Collins 

'Whetcas the engagements subsisting between the Peishwa and me are such, that the adjustment of 
all affairs and of the concerns of his state and government, should be arranged and completed with 
my advice and participation, by the favor of God I through a regard to what is above stated, the 
degrees or mutual concord have so increased, that to this time no interruption or derangement of 
them has occurred on either side Notwithstanding this, the engagements which have lately been 
concluded between that quarter (British Government) and the Peishwa have only now been communi- 
cated, and on the part of the Pcishwa, to this time of writing, notHincj Therefore, it has now been 
determined with Raja Ragoojec Bhonsla, in presence of Colonel Collins, that confidential persons on 
my part and the Raja's, be despatched to the Pcishwa, for the purpose of ascertaining the circumstan- 
ces of the (said) engagements At the same time no intention whatever is entertained on any part to 
subvert the stipulations of the treaty consisting of nineteen articles, which has been concluded at 
lasscin, between the British Government and the Pcishwa, on condition ifiai tHere be no design 
vbatever on tbe pari of tbe English Company and the Peishwa to subvert the stipulations of the 
'reafy, which, since a tong period of time, has been concluded between the Peishwa' s Sircar, me, 
2 nd the said Raja and the Mahratta chiefs " 

From the words put in italics in the above it is certain that Collins did not fully 
represent the views of Dowlat Rao Sindhia to the Governor-General. The Marquess 
'Wellesley never condescended to take any notice of, or reply to, the above letter of 
Dowlat Rao Sindhia 

That the Maratha Confederates had not been unnecessanly alarmed at the Treaty of 
Bassein, would also appear from the fact that the Secret Committee of the East India 
Company condemned that Treaty on the ground of its involving the Company in a war 
with the Marathas In their despatch dated London, 6th March, 1804, to the Governor- 
General in Council, the Secret Committee wrote 

As it Was always our wish to avoid a connection with the Mahrattas at the expense or even at 
the serious risk of a war with any of the leading members of that confederacy, we deeply regret that 
such has been the result of the treaty concluded with the Peishwa at Bassein and we feel it necessary 
in consequence thereof at this early period, to convey to you our sentiments upon the present posture 
of affairs 

**••♦*» 

'The most prominent grounds of jealousy entertained by the Mahratta states of the late treaty, 
appear to ansc out of the third and seventeenth articles, the former introducing and permanently 
stationing a commanding Bntish force in the Peishwa's dominions, the latter binding His Highness without 
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the rt po ktt on* befng redprocaL* not to commence any nesotiaUon wHh any other po»<r without 
prtvtoQS cotmmmtadJoQ with the BrHHb Government, whWi two itlpolaHofu they comhder tending 
to place trader oor con tr ol and vtddance tire legitimate head of their E mp ir e . 


'Ve are th mefor e deshotts whUit the lup p oit to wbkh Hb Highness b entitled urrder tirf treaty of 
Bassein (to long as he shall remain Mtbfot to hb engagements) b afforded to hhn In the follest 
manner that we shoald r>ot hesitate to relax fn each stipulations as were irrtroduced Into that treaty 
rather for oar than for Hb Hi^mesi's accoromodattoo. Vhen we refer to the Peishwa * former 
rdoctance to the Introduction of a sobsldlary force whHn Hs domlnlom and we coupfe tirii whh 
the dedded repugnance which trrrdoobtedly exists to the ai r aa g eraent tatetiy conduded, on the part of 
the other states, we cannot doabt tfrat a relaxation of thb condition of the treaty wQI prPve highly 
satisfactory to hb Highness, and we abo Batter oursdvcs that by thb relaxation a materia] obfection 
in the feeOrtgs of the otbo states may be removed 

It icons that the letter which the Marquess Vellesley received on the SlU July 
1803 from Dowlat Rao Sltxlhia ar>d whfds has been Imcitcd above, was not com- 
munloted to the Secret G>mmlttee by the GoveTT)or>GeneTa] Had be doo^ the 
Secret Committee would not have written the following sentences condemning Sindhia 
and the Raja of Berar The Se cr e t Comralttte wrote — 

''Vhltst we arc ready to admit that states fealoos of their Independency might naturally entertain 
some alafo at stipolatloRS capri )fe of bdng repr oot ed to them as piadnf the head of th^ empire 
imder the tnnnedlcte c o ntr o l of • fbreige power we caonot avoid noticing the dec^iHul and 
d Utog e na oos conduct porsoed by Sdndhla and tbe Ra}a of Berar previous to the rupture> Instead 
of openly avowteg their sentiments ackd endeawjilng by amiaWe exrdanation to obtain relief from 
any stipulations of the treaty which couU be supposed to aifcct thdr b rt erob they In terms 
eftsdainifd any ground of obfertlon, and disavowed any Intention of obstructing thb cortnccti^" 

From the le tte r of Dowlat Rao Sindhia received on the 3I*t July 1803 by -the 
"MartiaeM Vdlaley K b evident from the sentences pot In Itallo that that Maratha 
prince expressed hb dhsatbfaction at the Treaty of Bas^dn < neither Dowlat Rao nor 
the Raja erf Berar ever In terms disclaimed any ground of objection. It was the Interest 
of the British to misrepresent the views of the Maratha confederates and supprW facts 
and documerrtj wfach were not convenient for canylng out thdr nefariota plan* aad 
schemes. In ignorance of all the facts of the case the Secret Committee wn>te the 
above serrtences charging Sndhla and the Raja of Berar wHh decehfal and dl$in9enocxjs 
conduct These Maratha princes were endeavouring by amicable explanation to obtain 
relief and for thb very purpose, they met and were holding counsels but the Company s 
representatives p er em pt orily told them to separate from one another It they 
who provoked and predpltatcd the war end not the Maratha princes. _ 

The Secret Committee even ordered the restoration of the conquered territories to 
the Maratha confederates. They wrote 

Upon tbe wbofe our wbh b that • modiBcation of tbe treaty should at all evestb tske place 
la conforralty to tbe riwve Initructfooi, not on the groirad of co oces sl oo but upon a deUbeiate 
considerstion of tbe system of policy wbicfa appears to us to be tbe best^adopted to tbe genlta 
and tbe character of the people, Ve see oo adequate motive for cootftralng tbe war aod 
should the soccess of our arms be soch as under all the droimstances appear to you In prudence to 
warrant a denood of some cooce«IoQi from our oppooe nb we desire that the demand be framed 
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upon principles of great moderation and with a .view to the improvement of the military security 
rather than the extension, of our present dominions 

"We must however impress most strongly on your minds that the early termination of the war 

IS the obiect to which we desire your efforts may be most earnestly directed, and although we have 
thought It right to advert to the possible expediency of requiring certain sacrifices in the nature of 
reparation from our opponents, you are by no means to consider such suggestions as controlling your 
conduct in case you should be of opinion under all the circumstances that peace is likely to be more 
firmly established and future causes of dissension more effectually obviated by an entire restoration 

of all our conquests" 


Of course, the Company s Secretary m India did not give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Secret Committee. 

The Governor-General was very profuse in his assurances to Sindhia and the 
Bhonsle that the Treaty of Bassein had not interfered with their independence and 
just rights and privileges, nay, even went so far as to tell them that that Treaty provided 
Tor the safety of the several branches of the Maratha Empire' \^hile he was thus 
assuring them that the Treaty of Bassein would do them no harm, he was, at the 

same time, repeating them his offer of subsidiary alliance But he knew that he was 
playing the hypocrite, for his assurances to them were false. Tor by his own showing 
the Treaty of Bassein concluded with the Peshwa was not calculated to provide for 

the safety of the several branches of the Maratha Empire ' At the time when he was 

trying his best to ensnare any one of the Maratha Powers, he did not conceal his 

view, that by succeeding to ensnare one, others also would be drawn into the meshes 
of his scheme of the subsidiary alliance For, he wrote, that 

'It may reasonably be expected, that the success of a negotiation, for that purpose, with Dowlut 
Rao Sandhia, will matenally promote the complete accomplishment of His Excellency s views, by 
inducing the other Mahratta powers to concur in the proposed arrangement, with a view to avoid 
the dependent and subordinate condition to wHtcii ifie's: must be reduced, by: fbeir exclusion from 
an alliance, of wfiicfi tbe operation witb respect to them, must be, to control all ambitious 
views and aggressive designs on tbeir part, without aflFording to those powers the benefits of the 
general guarantee" 


Regarding this. Mill truly observes , 

‘'The doctnne of the Governor- General, therefore, was, that, in this manner, everyone of the 
Mahratta states would become dependent upon the English Government j those who accepted the 
alliance, by the alliance s those who did not accept it, by being deprived of it , the same happy 
effect, in two opposite cases, by the same ingenious combination of means 

So it was simple hypocrisy and dishonesty on the part of the Governor-General 
to assure the Bhonsle and Sindhia that the Treaty of Bassein would provide for their 
safety, and secure their independence. The Maratha princes knew the full meaning of 
the diplomatic language of the British The Treaty of Bassein) [threatened their indepen- 
dence. This has been expressed by no one in a more explicit manner, than by the 
Marquess 'Wellesley's chief counseller, the Hon'ble Mr (afterwards Sir George Hilaro) 
Barlow, who wrote 

"The restoration of the head of the Mahratta Empire to his government through the influence of 


' * Vol Vl , pp 270-271 
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the Dritbh power In (act, bo placed all the rcmaiolnfi states of India In thh dependent relation to 
the British Government If the aHlance whh the Pcbhwa b otalntahted. Its natural and ctecessary 
op er a ti ons woold In the coarse of thrfe rcdoce Sdndhla artd the Ra)a of Berar to a state of 
depertdence opon the Pebbwa, and conseqoerrtiy opoo the Britbh power even U they had actiuksced 
In the treaty of Bassefo.*** 

The'same train of arBoments led the Maratha princes to the same conduslcm So 
if any one was guilty of ^a positive act of agression upon every received principle of 
the law of natiofti'’ It was not DowUt Rao Slndhla bat the Governor-General for 
his ensnaring the Peshwa ar>d IrtdlrecUy trying to bring the other Maratha States 
within the meshes of his abominable scheme. 

Every principle of the law of nations demanded that the British should punish 
thdr own ally the Peshwa for,hU Inviting Slndhla and the Rale of Berar to Puna. 
Thcrc can be r>o doubt that the Peshwa invited them Collins letter to the Governor 
General mentions It The despatches of General Vdleslcy bear testimony to It 
The latter wrote to General Stuart on the 4th |une, 1803 

*Our tHuBUoQ b rvtiier critkal hi thb coontry The Pdshwa has hitherto done notblrvg for hb 
sirdm who oroe with rr>e, eod tvotk of them have marched from Poona. He has broken the 
treaty by t>ot produdog an army artd he has broken hb word with me. He has toM Colortel 
Close that he has urged Dowlot Rao Scinclhla not to come to Poona , and that chief declares that 
he has Invited Mm and the Raja of Berar to hb capital 

^pon the whole, 1 am eorteeraed that the alliance will not work on the footing of the treaty 
Bat at aH events be (the Fkbhwa) has broken the beaty by not producing hb army i and the 
British GovermneBt mast be coasWered as at liberty to act according to Itt sense of Hs own 

Interests^^t 

Tbc Gov erTwr-GencTal knew tha t the PqItwii rrat averse ttj the fulfilment of th e | 
terutt oi the ireaty of Bassein . According to every rtedved prin ciple of the ' 
rtf — - GiurrrTinf C^ernl sKrtitU ettber have punished the k'eshwa oT 
annulled the Treaty of Bassein, and withdrawn from hb alliance altogether But this 
would not have suited hb purpose. So In violation of every received principle of 
the law of natiorrs the Governor General made up his mind to declare hostilities upon 
the Maratha confederates. He empower^ hb brother Arthur Vdlsley to declare 
war or peace with the Raja of Berar and Slrsdhia as the drcom s tances and hit own 


Vdksley's [XtpaicAa, 111, p. 187 

t Again writlBg on the IPth June, 1803, to General Stoart, General VeDcsky told — "The Pdswa s 
seiviBb ore very profose In prombes bat very tpating In perfonnonce i and we hove enjoyed so llttie 
of the resources of the ommtry whkh K U so obvloosly the advantage of the Hibabitants to supply 
to os that 1 am almost Indoccd to sespect coontcraction on the part of the governme n t. I shall be 

convinced of It, If the Peshwa omits modi longer to write to Slndbia of which I apprized you of the 
Intortion bat be has not yet written." Tints it b evident that the Peshwa had hrrited Slndbi<i,and the 
Ra)a of Berar to come to Poona. According to every re cei ved principle of the law of nations 
there was do anas bdU to go to war with the Maratha confed erat e s , who had a cc epted the 
Invitation oT a sovereign, whom H was the policy of the English to look npon os the executive head 
of the Maratiia Emp i r e . 
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military preparations would dictate him to do so* In a lengthy despatch marked ‘'Secret/ 
to General 'Wellesley, dated Fort William, June 26th, 1803, the Governor-General wrote 

"The present state of affairs in the Maratha Empire, and the security of the alliance lately 
concluded- between His Highness the Peishwa and the British Government require, that a temporary 
authority should be constituted at the least possible distance from the scenefof eventual negotiation 
or hostilities, with full powers to conclude upon the spot whatever arrangements may become 
necessary either for the final settlement of peace, or for the active prosecution of war In such a 
crisis, various questions may anse of which the precise tendency cannot be foreseen, and which 
may demand a prompt decision The issue of these questions may involve the result of war or 
peace, and in either alternative the delay of reference to my authority might endanger the seasonable 
despatch and the ultimate prosperity of the public service 

« • • • « 

"your approved ability, zeal, temper, activity and judgment, combined with your extensive loca, 
experience, your established influence, and high reputation among the Maratha chiefs and states, 
and your intimate knowledge of my views and sentirnents concerning the British interests in the 
Maratha empire, have determined me to vest these important and arduous powers in your hands 

• * • * • 

"I further, empower and/direct you to assume and exercise the general direction and control of 
all the political and military affairs of the British Government in the territories of the Nizam, of the 
fPeishwa, and of the Maratha States and chiefs " 

The Governor-General was not content with issuing the above directions empower- 
ing his brother ’to conclude peace or prosecute war with the Warathas He was suffer- 
ing from the disease which in modern times is called "earth-hunger" He wanted to 
fleece the Raja of Berar and Dowlat Rao Sindhia of theirniost fertile and important 
territories On the following day, that is, the 27th June 1803 he wrote a 'most secret' 
letter to his brother In this letter he showed himself in his true colours This letter 
reveals the secret motive of the Governor-General for going to war with the 
Marathas He wanted to bring under the direct administration of his co-rehgionists 
and compatriots more territories of the continent of India He wrote 

"On the receipt of this despatch you will desire Colonel Colliris to demand an explicit declaration 
5f the views of Scindhia and of the Raja of Berar, within such a number of days as shall apjjcar 
to you to be reasonable, consistently with a due attention to the penod of the season, and to the 
facility of moving your army, and of prosecuting hostilities with the advantages which you 
now possess, 

"If that explanation should not be satisfactory on such grounds as in your discretion you may 
state to Colonel Collins, you will desire Colonel Collins to repair to your camp under a 
proper escort 

"In this event, or in other state of arcumstances which may appear to you to require hoshlities, 

I direct you to use your utmost efforts to destroy the military power of either or of both chiefe 
(Scindhia and liaia of Berar) , It is particularly desirable that you should destroy Scindhia's 

* The delegation of plenary powers by the Marquess 'W'ellesley to his brother, the General 
^^'ellesley, and General Stuart in 1803 to wage war and conclude peace with the vanquished Princes 
was illegal Two eminent lawyers, named R Ryder and William Adam, were consulted 
and they were of opinion that Lord Wellesley was not legally competent to delegate his powers to 
his brother and others The opinions of the two lawyers named above are giyen in Pearce's 
Wellesley, Vol 11, p 343 e/ seq 
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artlDcry sod all ania ot Emop can coestroctlorv. and all military store* wttkh Sc may possess 
the sdtme of the pcisoQ of Sdndhlah, or of Rago^ Bhoaslalv voold be bl^My desirable, 
la the event of bostlTHIcs you win take proper reeasures for w i th dr aw! rtg the European 
o ffl ceis from the scrvkeof SdEtdhlah, HoHor and of every other chief opposed to yoo. 

^OQ are at fTberty to Irtcsr any expeme requisite for this service; and to employ such et nUsml es 
as may appear most servkcBbte In the event of hostllHIes I propose to dispatch proper 

orri ssu ks to Gohnd, and to the Rafpet Chiefs. Vou will also employ every endeavoor to excite 
those powers against Sdndlah. Voa win consider what steps may be taken to exdtc Crnhee 

Rao Holkar against Jeshwrmt Rao The effcdsal uemity of oar Inter e s ts Id the Mahratta 

Empire b the strongest barrkr whldi can be opposed to the progress of the Frertcb Itntcrtsts In 
lodlai the early reduction of Sdndhiah b certain, and would prove a fatal blow to the views 
of France.*^ 

In tte letter for the first time the Governor Ge neral brfnps forward the French 
Infiocftce In the coort of Slndltfa as a reason for attaddnij and altogether crushing the 
power of that Maraiha foverdgn. The Govertror-Gtncral was subject to Franko- 
phobia. It Is probable that hb alarm at the French Infloence was merely a pretext 
to malce the people of England bdleve that he had lost grounds to wage war on the 
Indeperxlent Maratha Powers. The natives of England at that time were cloing 
cvery^rrg they could, to reduce the power of France. The great Pitt was spending 
money like water to bribe every Christian State of Europe agidnst France. Bat no 
man In his tenses could have bdieved that Frana by any possible means could have, 
at that time, sent men and materials of war to the shores of India. Mill has thoroughly 
exposed the Govcmof-Gcnerars Frank>phobla. Vhen Ttpa was killed and hb 
place was looted it was alleged that several documents were discovered In the state 
archives of Scrfngapatam, showing the Intrigues which that Mahomcxlan ruler had been 
carrying on wHh the French. It has been menllooed that there are reasons for 
stspecting the genoineness of those documents. Sindhla was not totally annihilated 
and hb place was net looted. Had If been so who knows if the Brftbh wtxdd not 
have dbcov cfcd correspondence b e t w een Dowlut Rao and Napoleon ? 

The Governor-General was not content with emp o wering hb brother Aitfatr 
Vellesley to declare war or peace with the Marathas. Lake was, at that time, the 
Commander In-Chlef In India. He was also taken into the confidence of the Governor 
Ger>eTaL On the 28th Jur>c; 1803 the latter wrote to him a most secret and confidenttaT 
letter At that time. General Lake bad been In Oudh busily engaged In maldng 
preparations for war on Sindhia. The G ovTTnor-GcncraJ wrote to him 
"to commence the measores for toemW ng a force with ■ view to active opcr mtl oos agibist 
Sdoilhla. you wfll at the tame time enter Into my ex treme tolWtude to avoid every proceedlog 
wMdi can lavolve expense, and which may not be IndbpeasaWc to om tuccess. A for day* must 
dedde positively whether war will become Inevitable. From that u to m ai t we most pre ss kjiward 
wHhoert bcsttatlorv If the alternative shbuld leave ao prospect of peace 

'•yoo wfU be able, — - to collect forces at the necessary points or at kart to Issue yeor first 
orders for that porpose wUhout occasioning any alarm of war " 

At the same time the Governor General transmitted to him a note containing 
InfoucHoM for cormpt hg the chlefi and men lubject to Sindhla i authority The note 
* VeBIrtgton • Diipafdki, voL 1 pp. 2C6-206. 
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IS so important, for it teems with maxims and principles promulgated by Machiavelli, 
that readers are recommended to peruse it in the original in the Marquess of 'Wellesley's 
Dispatches * 

Thus It will be seen that all those whom the Governor-General empowered to 
negotiate with the Marathas were soldiers and therefore anxious for earning the honours 
and glories and distinctions of war None of them was desirous of peace Arthur 
'Wellesley had tasted blood in the campaign against Tipu, which whetted his appetite 
for more blood Besides, that campaign not only brought him 'honours and distinction,' 
but most substantially enriched his pockets The membership of the Mysore Commis- 
sion had given him his first initiation in the intrigues of occidental diplomacy, opened 
up a new field of observation, enlarged his mental horizon, and inspired him with 
hopes of turning his experience to good account in other parts of India So he tried 
to take full advantage of the opportunity which fell to his lot by the extraordinary 
powers which his brother entrusted him with, for concluding peace or war with the 
Marathas. Everything pointed to war as the royal road to distinctions and honours 
A'nd so he eagerly promoted it 

/ The same remarks apply with equal force to General Lake On a wider field, he 
fwas trying to utilize the experience he had gained in Ireland 'War was the only 
means to enable him to do so And so he also eagerly seized everv' circumstance 
calculated to bring it about 

But more eager than either General Lake or Genera! 'Wcllcslc^', was Colonel Collins 
for war This officer was the Resident with Dowlut Rao Sindhia 


The Governor-General had not yet issued his final orders regarding the prosecution 
of war on the Maratha Confederates when he received on the 5th July, 1803, a letter 
from Colonel Collins dated I2th June, 1803 From this letter it appears that Collins 
considered it beneath his dignity to personally go and have an interview with Dowlat 
Rao Sindhia He deliberately insulted the Maratha prince by sending his agent, 
Ganpat Roy However, Sindhia granted an interview to this agent of Colonel Collins 
on the Ilth June, 1803 How far Ganpat Roy correctly reported the substance of the 
conversation which took place with Sindhia, it is impossible to say But on this report 
of Ganpat Roy, Collins wrote 

'As it appeared to me that the evasive conduct of this Durbar was practised, solely with a view 
to gam timcj and having been informed "that Jeshwunt Rao Holkar, was actually or! his march to 
join the Maharaja, I conceived that your Excellency would deem me inxecusablc, were I to defer 
bringing the question of peace or war to an immediate issue Accordingly* I addressed a memorial 
to Dowlat Rao Sindhia calculated to produce this effect, and I herewith do myself the honor to 
forward copies thereof, m English, and Persian, for the information of your Lordship " 

From the memorial, it is clear that Collins never cared to see Sindhia after the 
interview he had with him on the 28th May, 1803 The tone of the memorial is not 
very respectful He concluded the memorial by saying ^ 

should the Maharaja decline giving Colonel Collins the satisfaction which he now demands, in 
thiS case the Colonel requests that Maharaja Dowlat Rao Sindhia will furnish him with a party of 


Vol 111, pp 167-70 
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horte to escort hhn as far as Aaraoflabad, tocethcr irith ttppTks of grain stiffident for the MWlstOKe 
of feh sepoys and fbUoiren tmtll thefr arrival at that dty" 

The ^lant ColoncTs ajent on presenting the memorial to Slrxlhia, eJemanded a 
written reply to IL That which b a curse In the despatch of official business In the 
British administration of India narrrdy red tape, the British officer would not tolerate 
in Sindhia. He would not even give Sirrdhla time to consider the memorial and then 
answer H. Slndhla sent a verbal message per Gsllin $ agent, which the latter requested 
Siijdhia to commit to writing The gallarrt British officer had not the decency to wait 
for a reply But In Indecent haste, with the object of prejudicing the Governor General 
against Sindhia, he wrote 

^bra Bauker and Ganpst Roy arc this (nstaat idnmcd. Vben they were admitted to the 
prcscTtce of DowUt Rao SlodMa, ao person was wHh Mm but Balance Koonjer SindMa «akl 

that as yet he hod not conferred on matters of business with the Rajah of Berar but that 1 might 
rely on havlrrg tire exrdartation t reqrdfcd tn tsvo or three days. Mbza Banker reque s ted that thb 
answer might be committed to writing, but wbkh the Maharaja would not permit. The Mirza and 
Ganpat Roy then took thdr (cove of Mm in order to retom to me. 

*On receMog this verbal reply I wrote to Dowlat Rao Sfodhla that I cowJdcred ft as final aru) 
therefore ilrtcerely lamerrted its tendency at the tome time I rcqoested that the Maharajah would 
order Ms servanb to sappiy ute wHh grain as soon as posstbtc, K bring my lotcstlon to proc e ed 
to Aurangabad wHhoot dday" 

Thos Colllru had made up Ids mind on bringing about a rupture with the Marathas. 
For he himself did not go to Sindhia, nor did he wait for his written reply Vlthin 
twenty four hours of writing the above to the ^vcmoT'Gtneral, he was fumbhed with 
a written Teply from Sindhia- The Utter wrote to the Resident as follows 

"1 recrived your friendly letter along with a paper conveyMg yoor request of dbrnission, otkI 
Dodcrstiod the wb^ of both their contents. The a^rs of our respective states arc one and the 
same, and you are depu te d to preserve the relatioas of friendship on the part of the Honourable 
Cs nTpwr y I btre heerr p i rretr tof t^K coudhoescr of 6V radn liour e seajn^ tine to see 

Rajah Raghajee Urooslah. Vhenever the weather dears up and that 1 can proceed to the Camp of 
the Rajah the attendance of Bal^ Koofljer and of Naraln Rao Deed will be ordered, and thrir 
rdatlOQS taken Into conslderttlofl and after coosulting together you shall then be made acquainted 
whh whatever may be determined oa i with respect to your departure it Is not proper to use haste 
on tMs bead i IntimaHoa was personally given to Ganpat Roy whose tQiort of the matter you will 
have received. 

Sindhia s letter was a friendly one He tried to maintain peace, but the British were 

on the war-path The manner In which Collins left Sindhia s camp will be mentioned 

further on. The Residents letter of the I2th June was received by the Governor 

General oo the 5th July 1803 On Ib receipt, he wrote a private and most secret 

letter to Lake. He wrote 

have just now received a letter from Cotonci Collins under date the 12th of June which has 
detcTudiKd me to carry Into ccecutloa with all practicable speed, the general outlines of the pin cf 
wwr against SlndMab, stated In ray letter of tbc 28th of June. I sbaH now write to y^ from day 
to day but 1 wouU not dday tfaH comrmmkation for a momeoL Slndhla s object b to gala ticnc. 
Outs must be to act, between this time, and tbc month of October The selsire of Agra would be a 
real and mastaly blow 1 know you wiH attempt It, If prudent" 


54 
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The Governor-General was highly pleased with the conduct of Collins for the 
prospect of bringing about the rupture with the Maratha Confederates. The letter of 
his Secretary, Mr Edmonstone, to Collins, dated the 6th July, 1803, shows that 
the Governor-General wanted war and was therefore pleased with Colonel Collins, 
for his bringing it about 

But while he had made up his mind to deluge the country with bloodshed and 
murder, and to carry fire and sword through the territories of those who, or rather 
their predecessors, had helped the British in the acquisition and maintenance of tficir 
political power m India, the Marquess \/elles!cy received two letters from Lord 
Castlereagh, which seemed to disturb the equanimity of his mind, and make him waver 
in his determination on war Lord Castlereagh had succeeded Mr. Dundas at the 
head of the Indian affairs in England. In his first letter, marked "most secret,'' dated 
London, February I4th, 1803, but received by the Marquess 'Wellesley on the 6th 
July, 1803, Lord Castlereagh wrote 

•"My letter to your Lordship, bearing date the I5th of November, apprized you of the reasons 
we then had for apprehending that a squadron, preparing at Brest, was destined for the East Indies 
His Majesty's Ministers thought it expedient at that time to send your Lordship instructions, upon 
the presumption of that intelligence being correct, and to take naval precautions accordingly 

■"This intention on the part of the French Government, if it ever existed, (which 1 much doubt,) 
has long since yielded to the pressing exigencies of their service in St Domingo , 

"However uncertain and critical the state of things must be deemed to be in Europe, I think 1 
can venture to relieve your Lordship's mind from any apprehension, connected with the interests 
Immediately entrusted to your care, which, * * arc happily less exposed to sudden attack than 
our possessions in any other quarter of the globe 

"Under this satisfactory reflection, that the Company's dominions arc in a great degree grown 
out of the reach of danger from the native powers, and cannot be threatened, if at all from Europe, 
Without long notice and preparation, your Lordship may proceed confidently in executing all the 
arrangements onginally in your contemplation, connected with the restoration of peace . 

^Thc chairs propose bringing the plan, of which your Lordship is in possession, for the reduction 
of the debt, before the Court on 'Wednesday next 

In the second letter dated London, March I6th, 1903, and also received by Lord 
\/ellesley on the 6th July, 1803, Lord Castlereagh asked the Governor-General to 
take steps to reduce Indian debt He wrote 

"I am sure your Lordship will keep in view how much will be gamed in positive strength by 
direebng our exertions, even in war, against the debt, so long as there is little appearance of the 
enemy being enabled to menace India However jealous France is of your power in the East, and 
however steady she may be m her purpose of aiming at positions, from which she might one day 
hope to shake that power, yet I cannot persuade myself that she has, or can have for a length of 
time, the means to attempt any direct attack against possessions so defended as ours are by the 
army now on foot 

"x'.'hatever efforts France may be able to make in Europe, India cannot be considered as more 
exposed now than ,n the years 1793-4-5, (?c, whilst Tippoo was yet formidable I must therefore 
indulge a sanguine hope that your Lordship will find it practicable to adopt a system, even m war. 
Which shall be compatible with our financial ob,ccts, and that the surplus revenue, as in the years 
alluded to, will be still applicable in a large amount to the reduction of debt If peculiar difficulties 
arise, we must make corresponding exertions , but let us save our means till those difficulties appear 
as far as prudence will pemit 
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Th«c letter* placed the Governor Genera! In a very awkward poilUon. The 
home authortUes ur^cd peace while he had committced himself to the prosecution of 
war The former enjoined on him economy but the Governor-General was determined 
on a course of policy which would cnUll Inevitable expense. In such a situation he 
once It teems seriously thought of carrying out the Intention he had expressed to the 
Gwirt of Director* not 

to attempt to compel the Peshwa to adhere to the bhh of Ms engacements at the harard of 
InvoMng the Company In a war with the combined Manrtha State* " 

It appears he convened his principal counsellors and discussed the matter with 
them on the Ilth Joh 1803 Hi* principal counsellor was Mr (afterward Sir George 
Hilaro) Barlow He wa* the Governor Genera) elect that b to *a> the Court of 
Director* had decided that In the event of the dcatlv resignation or departure from 
India of the Marques* Velle*lcy Barlow *hould take charge of the Government of 
India. There I* an English saying, '**et a thief to catch a thief*’ This man* character and 
conduct have been fully rmcaled to the xvorld by one of his co-rellglonhts. This was 
Sir John Malcolm. Barlow wa* r>ot worse than the Marquess 'Wellesley But while 
Malcolm had nothing but words of adulation and admiration for the Marquess but for 
whose help and the Interest he took In Hm Malcolm, In all probability would not have 
occupied the poslOotis of trust and responsibility In the ndmlnlslrallon of India which he 
filled he had no good words to say for Barlow This Is easily explained when the 
fact ts remembered that Barlow as Governor of Madras had Injured Malcolm. Malcolm * 
conderrmaUon of the Machiavellian policy of Barlow will be referred to In It* 
proper place. 

From the Important position which Barlow occupied In the Indian administration his 
opinions carried great weight wHh the Marquess V^elleslcy On the I2th July 1803 he 
submitted a memorandum to the Governor General In which he strongly urged Immediate 
dcclaiaBon of war on the Marathas. He xrrotc 

Conceiving ft my be sttfafictory to yoor Lordship to know whiU bos ocoxrrcd to me on a 
deliberate comkkratlon of the Important question dlsotised yesterday I shall do myself the honor of 
ftaodleg the resalt..^^ 

It only remained, tbereforc, to determine whether good policy required our persevetog or with 
drawing, under the tutu peeled drormstances of the total Inability of the Pelshwa to fdfti his part of 
the engageroetrts, of the prob^Uty of hoitiDtie* with France, of the part taken by the Rajah of 
Berar ai^ the con fe deracy formed b et we en SdndhU the Ra)ah of Berar and HoBmr of the certainty 
of the approaching dissolution of the Nizam, and of the nitare of the order* r ecei v ed 
from Err^aod 

'If wT ^taodon the alllaDce, ar>d withdraw oar forces (whatever may be the reasons we may 
assign for the measttre) r>o other constroction will be given, both by Mends and eoeraics, to thh 
change of policy bot thb i that we were at least doubtfoi of the success of the Impending military 
operation* They will never believe that In the present odvanced stage of the boslness and after 
all the dedaratioo* which have been made by oor minister* at the Maimtha Courts, that we shoold 
abandon a plan which ha* been pursoed with unremitting perseverance for a course of year* and the 
advantagq of which to ow Intereito are so obvious bot from an apprehension of oor Inability to 
repel the opposition which has been rilitd to the tttjsolkJatioa of our alflance with the Petshwa, 
Vhat win be the effect of the Impresjlon on the minds of oor friend* and cnemlei ? Our Mend* 
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will no longer entertain tlrcir present implicit confidence in oui power and protection and our enemies 
will make all India resound with shouts of triumph at our having yielded the field to them The 
mischievous consequences which must be produced by this change in the sentiments of the states of 
India with respect to the British power, cannot be calculated 

"But IS it certain, in the event of our withdrawing our forces, that we should be allowed to 
retain the countries ceded to us by the Pcishwa to indemnify us for the expense of the measures 
undertaken for his support? Is it not to be apprehended that llie power xxliich might succeed m 
usurping the authority of the Poonah Government, would endeavour to compel us to relinquish those 
countries, by committing continued depredations in them, in the confidence that the same motives 
which induced us to avoid war when our armies were in the field, and in the most advantageous 
positions, would influence us still more strongly, when we had to collect those armies again, and 
which the operations of the most successful campaign could. not be expected to place in their present 
advantageous positions ? There is no conjecturing to what lengths the presumptuous character of (he 
Ivlarathas might impel them under such circumstances Thus vc might be compelled to go to war 
under the disadvantages of loss of national character, and of limited means, and probably after 
having afforded to the French an opportunity of connecting themselves as auxiliaries with some of 
the Maratha States 

"Should this be the result, the Government W'ould incur a heavy- load of responsibility in England 
Its conduct would be first censured for engaging in the alliance, next, for w'lthdrawing from it, and 
lastly, for plaang itself in a situation W'hich reduced it to (he alternative of engaging in a w-ar under 
the disadvantages above stated, or of sacrificing the national character by relinquishing the retained 
territories 

"With respect to the French, supposing the present questions in Europe not to lead to an imme- 
diate rupture, we arc now certain that the w'holc course of their policy' has for its object the sub- 
version of the British Empire in India, and that at no distant period of time they will put their plans 
into execution It is absolutely necessary for the defeat of these designs, Wat no native state should 
be left to exist in India, wdicd is not itpdcid bx tCic Dntisfi power, or the political conduct of 
wfitcb IS not under its aosolute control The restoration of the head of the Maratha Empire to his 
Government through the influence of the British pow'cr, in fact, has placed all the remaining states of 
India in this dependent relation to the British Government If (he alliance with the Pcishwa is 
maintained, its natural and necessary operations would in the course of time reduce Scindhia (the 
power which may already be said to be m the interests of France) and the Raja of Berar, to a 
state of dependence upon the Pcishwa, and consequently upon the British power, even if they had 
acquiesced in the treaty of Basscin But their unjust opposition to this treaty affords us an oppor- 
tunity of at once reducing their power to a state that will remove every obstacle to the consolidation 
of the alh ance with the Pcishwa, and to the attainment of all its advantages When can we hope 
for another opportun ity equally favourable, or (under all the probable consequences of withdrawing 
from the alliance,) when can we hope to have all India again at our command p • • • * Our 
army, well equipped , has established itself within the heart of the dominions of these chiefs, and 
within a few marches of their camp, where they arc collected without money, resources, or provi- 
sions, and where there is every prospect we shall destroy or disperse their whole force at one blow 
It IS scarcely possible that their military power could be placed in circumstances more favorable for 
our effecting its destruction "* 

Barlows special pleading for devouring the independent States of India shows the 
extent to which the wrong-doing prevailed The unscrupulous Britishers of that period 
never troubled themselves about the J-aws of Nations, much less of the Rights 
of Man. In the words put in italics are disclosed the real reasons for their 
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®o1f>g to war with the Marathas. It b impwsiblc for any one to Justify the ^ on 
cthlaJ tfTouncb or even groarxls of political expediency not to speak of the firotiods of 
the Law of Nations, 

The Warquess Vellcsley was now encoaia^ed by the opinion of his sreat coUf^ellor 
to order the Commander-In-Chkf to carry fire and sword Into the territories of the 
Maratha princes. On the I8th July 1803 he wrote In a scoet and confidcntlar 
letta to Lake 

*1 coraider an active effort aaahat the Maratha*, I mean SditdWa and Boar (for the Pebhwa b 
oan) to be the best possible preparation for a renewal of war with France, ifoa will therefore 
act confldetrtiy and yoa wtll me every effort to prepare for the early excepti on of the vt^Y able 
plan of operation* vhlcfa yoa have framed." 

Vhllc the Ertallsh were making all these preparations for wa^n^ war on and cutting 
the throats of thdr neighbours what were the Maratha princes doing? It h^ been 
^d over ar>d over again tiiat these prirtces had no Intention of going to waf Not 
only did they express their padfic intentions but their want of war like preparatlc«« b ® 
strong proof In evidertee of the fact that at first they never thooght of crossing swords 
with the Engibh. In his letter of the I2th June 1803 G>lllns wrote to the Mftfqu«* 
Vdleslcy 

"The dbtrcM which has prevailed here tor *oine days past, b reaDy great , atta£ kIU at A^e ttat 
for a rupee, grata at ffve and a half and gras* U scarctiy p io oi t ab le, even at the rale d ffheen 
rupees for one buDock load. The foregotng detail will enable your eeceDtocy to form a Jadgrwnt 
of the wret c hed itate to wh i c h Sdndhia s troop* will be redoetd in the event of hb prcbccutfisg 
hostilWe* tfacc the prtce* of aQ Und* of provbtons will, H l> expected, dally Increase » nrortenrer 
there b not, I am oedlbiy Informed, 6fty thousand rupee* In the camp of the Maharaja." 

Do these drcuotstanccs show the hostile intentions of Sindhia ? Had he been 
originally Inclined to go to war with the Engibh should be i>ot have made preparation* 
for Vi 7 He was master of fhc most feitifte trads of and so Vtc ceni^ Verw; 
easily brought plenty of money and provfalons and troops with him had be known 
that he would have to cross blades with the Engibh But since he made no war like 
preparations It Is evident that hb Intention* were padfic His enemies knew thb and 
they forced war on fern. Mr Barlow and every Biitiih adminbtrator In India advised 
the Goverrtof General to tnyi- advantage of thb situation of the Maratha confederates. 
It was the Engibh who provoked the Maratha* to war It was they who were the 
aggressive party and declared hostilities without sufflckrrt cause. 

It appears that Collins had an Interview with both Dowlat Rao Sindhia and the 
Raja of Bcrar on the 4th July 1603 Hb own version of the con ver sa tions with those 
prince* and thdr mbibtcn dearly ihows that those princes had not been fully ocquahitcd 
with the provisions of the Treaty of Dassdn and they sincerely professed peace. Of 
course that gaflant officer wanted war and therefore declared that the friendly 
pTofesskun of those princes were I nsince r e . 

Hb letter dated the 6th July 1803 as wdl as the letters of the two Maratha princes 
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inserted in the Duke of ^Wellington's Despatches/ arc of great historical importance 
From them it is evident that the Ivlaratha confederates wanted peace and not war 

But these letters of Sindhia and the Raja of Bcrar were of no avail m changing the 
mind of the Governor-General or rather of his brother, Major-General \Welleslcy j for 
it was he who had been empowered to conclude peace or war with the Maratha 
confederates In reply to these letters. General 'Wellesley wrote to Collins, as well as 
to Sindhia, letters which leave no doubt of his hostile intentions Dating his letter from 
"Camp, I4th July, 1803," General \Wcllesley wrote to Collins 

■"Dowlut Rao Sindhia and the Raja of Bcrar have declared in their letters to the Governor- 
General, that they have no intention to obstruct the arrangement concluded at Basscin between the 
^ British Government and the Peishwa * and that they arc desirous of maintaining the relations of 
amity which so long subsisted between the British Government and them, and that they will not 
ascend the Adjuntcc ghaut, or march towards Poona 

"I am sorry to observe, however, that they still intend to advance with their arm cs to the 
Adjuntcc ghaut, upon the Nizam's frontier, notwithstanding their peaceable declarations These 
declarations have been preceded by others of a directly opposite tendency * The chiefs have declared, 
that they were united for the purpose of attacking the British Government and their Allies i j § '' 

Generdl 'Wellesley's letter to Sindhia was not a very courteous one and it was against 
every 'received principle of the law of nations' It left no doubt in the minds of the 
Maratha confederates that the Britishers were determined on hostilities This letter was, 
as it were, an ultimatum to them In his letter to Sindhia, General 'Wellesley asked him 
io withdraw , but with that cunning, dishonesty and perfidy which characterize 
diplomatists, no period was fixed when he should withdraw 'Writing to Colonel Close, 
Resident at Puna, on the I7th July, 1803, Gcreral 'Wellesley said 

"I have not fixed when he (Dowlut Rao Sindhia) should withdraw First, because I wish to keep 
in my own breast the period at which hostilities will be commenced > by which advantage it becomes 
more probable that I shall strike the first blow, if I should find hostile operations to be necessary 
Secondly, there is every reason to expect instructions from the Governor-General, applicable to the 
present situation of affairs in India, as well as in Europe 

"By avoiding to fix a day on which Sindhia must retire, I have it in my power to alter my course 
of action, in conformity to these instructions, in case that measure should be necessary' " 

By his own showing, this wolf admits how he could produce the pretext of the muddied 
stream at his convenience to devour the heathen lamb Sindhia The Maratha confederates 
understood as much. Totally unprepared as they were for the eventuality of war, it 
would have shown their cowardice, had they yielded to the threats of the British. They 
also commenced making war-like preparations. 

Collins had threatened Sindhia with his departure as far back as the J2th June, 
1803 But he did not depart It would have been better for all parties had he left 

’’ Where and when ? 

t When and to whom did these chiefs make this declaration ? Neither in the Despatches of the 
Marquess Wellesley, nor in those of his brother, is there any record of the chiefshaving made such a 
declaration One^ is therefore fully justified in concluding that this was a pure fabrication either by 
the resident with Sjndhia,' Colonel Collins, or the future Duke of Wellington. 

§ Wellington's Despatches, I. p 219 
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Slndhlas coart In the middle of June. His mind was made up for bringing about vaf 
between the Marathas and tbc English. He was biassed against the Maratha 
confederates. Under such circumstance*, keeping him In the responsible position of a 
rtegotiator with the Marathas was a crime, if nothing worse. But It was the policy of 
the. British authorities In India to keep thU man wHh Slndhla so that he might Intngue 
with and corrupt Slndhla* ofiidali and men On the 22nd July 1803 Collins wrote 
to Gerwral Vellesley 

"It appeal* by the extract of tiw letter to yom address from hU Excellency the Governor 
Genera] under date the 27th ultfrao transmitted to idc by Mr Seoetary Edmo ns tooc, that I am not 
at liberty to leave this coort onlesi by yotrr desire. 1 have to request yoor Instroctlons for the 
goldaocc of my coodnet In the event of refusal or procras ti nation oo the part of DowItrt Rao Sdndhla, 
or of Ragbolee, to separate and retire with tbeir forces to theh respective coontries." 

General Vellesicy was not as yet prepared to order Collins withdrawal for by so 
doing he would have lost "all the advantage* of the check" upon Slndhla* men. There 
are strong grounds for suspecting that Collins did not truly represent Slndhlas view* 
to the Government of India. The pubibhed des patc he s of the Duke of VeJllngton 
authorize os to *utpect Collins good faith. Dating hi* letter on 5th October 
1803 Genera] Velleslcy wrote to Bala|l Kunlcr 

*1 have reedved your letter Vben Colottei CoUfm was the British Resident te the camp of the 
Mabarala Dowlut Rao Sdckihto, you were there In the character of Vaked on tbe part of the 
Peishwa. It is probable, ther efor e , that you were not to wdl acquainted with whst passed at the 
dfflbar of that chief at you arc at pretent, when you write In the dutracter of ose of the Mahanla t 
minitters $ K you bad been, you would sot have written that Cohnel Collins 5od QoJtied t6e camp 
wit&stti appeUiitt t&e Madacafa o/ 6U lattrilioni or folng fiSrotrpjS t6e casfomarx forms " 

Of course Gen era l 'Vcllctley trie* to make out that the statement of Balajl 
Kunjer was not correct and defend* the conduct of Collins. But the word* put In 
iialics undoubtedly suggest that there was some foul play on the part of Colonel 
Collins. It should be r em embered that Balajl Kunjer wrote thl* after tbe Battle of 
Asiayee when Sindfda had been vanqubhed and lay at the mercy of the English. 
'V^ould he have ventured to falsely acense the representative of the Englbh who were 
the victor* ? He knew fully wdl the manner In which the Englbh would have penbhed 
Slndhla for bringing a fals^ charge against thdr late Resident with him. 

Again, the letter of General Vcllcslcy to hb brotho the Governor-General dated 
Ilth November 1803 Incidentally meirtlont the pirt played by Cdond Collin* In 
bringing about the war Geircral Vdlalcy wrote 

"A vekeei has been sent here by Dowlot Rao SdndbU to treat for peace. 

"The nan»e of tMs person b Jeswunt Rao Gooeparab He appeared anxJota to prove 

that Dowlut Rao Sdndhla has been dcslrout to remain at peace with the Britbh Govennoent, and 
that H Colond ColBrt* had not quitted hb camp upon receiving the letter addressed to wbkh * 

hnmedbleJy preceded the commencement of bostnUies the war would not have place." 

General Vdlesley did not take pains to disprove the assertion of Slndhla* valdL 
No cvHcnce Ha* been brought to dbprovc Slndhlas allegation against Colortcl Collins 

Tbfa letter b iwt among tbe pablbbcd despatdw* of the Iron Dakc It would have been very 
faiterestirtg for hbtorica] purpose* to have poWbhed thb letter 
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conduct. It would be mere affectation on the part of any one to believe that Colonel 
Collins was not guilty of foul play in his dealings with Sindhia ’^ith the statements 
of two reliable men amongst the Marathas, one of whom could have been subjected to 
a very searching cross-examination at the hands of General \^cllcslcy, had he grounds 
to suspect his veracity, we arc forced to conclude that Collins acted against "every 
received principle of the law of nations" in thus bringing about this war 

'^e have to depend for our information and guidance on the letters and despatches 
of some Christians who were anything but honest and trustworthy where they had to 
deal with non-Christians However from the records written by them, tlierc is ample 
evidence to show that the Company's servants m India left no stone unturned to 
inveigle the Mahrattas into war 

On the receipt of General Vcllcslcy's letter of the I4th July', 1803, Collins wrote 
to Sindhia on the 22nd July', 1803 

"As Colonel Collins understands that Maharaja Dowlut Rao Scmdliia held a conference with Raja 
Ragojee Bhoonslah last night, for the purpose of determining on the answer that should be given 
to the letter addressed to the Maharaja by the Hon. General Wellesley, Colonel Collins 
requests that Maharaja Dowlut Rao Scindhia will favor him with a communication of the 
result of that conference j and as the Hon General Wellesley expects an early reply to this letter, 
the Colonel trusts that the Maharaja will no longer delay writing to the General, in order 
to satisfy him that his requisitions will be immediately complied with." 

As no reply was received within twenty-four hours, Collins addressed a memorial 
to Sindhia on the 23rd July', 1803. On the same day, he also presented a similar 
memorial to the Rajah of Berar In this memorial, Collins again urged Sindhia and 
the Raja of Berar to separate from one another and return to their respective capitals. 
On the 24th July, 1803, both the Maratha princes sent in their replies to this memorial. 
The Raja of Berar wrote 

"The letter which you sent to me is received, and the particulars of its contents thoroughly 
understood , the answer to it depends on a meeting between me and Dov'lut Rao Scmdhia Bahadur i 
after we shall have met and personally discussed the subject of it, the reply will then be certainly 
committed to writing " 

Sindhia wrote 

'your letter is received, and its contents understood Whenever Senah Saheb Soubah Raja 
agojee Bhonslah and I shall meet, and be seated together in the same place, y'ou will then be 
requested to attend , and whatever is to be stated will then be discussed t an intcn'icw between the 
aja and me IS indispensable on this occasion If you arc 'resolved on having an audience, come 
to-morrow, when only two ghurces of the day shall remain My house is your own" 

Accordingly, Collins had an audience with Sindhia on the 25th July, As an answer 
to the oft-repeated request of Smdhia's returning to his own capital in Hindustan, 
Ills minister observed to Collins 

That the forces of Dowlut Rao and of the Raja of Berar were encamped in their own tcrritoncs, 
t at those chieftains had solemnly promised not to ascend the Ajuntcc ghaut, nor to march to Poona, 
t at they had already given his Excellency the most noble the Governor-General assurances in writing 
Un er their own seals, that they never would attempt to subvert the treaty of Basscin, which assu- 
rances were unequivocal proofs of their friendly intentions that they proposed sending vakeels to 
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the Peishwa, In order to obtain an anoraiKe tfora Us Highness shnJlto to that which they had lately 
received from the Horu General Vellesley lastly that the treaty now negotlatlog b et w een SdndUa 
and Holkar was r>ot completely tettled, end that until It was finally coodaded, the Mahara^ codd 
not retara to Hbyhistao." 

These arguments adduced by Slrvdhlas minister In defence of his master* stay fo the 
■ Deccan ww very cogent and valid. Of course, Gslllns tried to traverse them btrt h 
appears that he failed In his atteorpt In die shape of a letter dated 26th July 1803 
he Informed General Vdleslcy the result of the Interview he had wfth'Slndhla on the 
previous day This letter was received by General Vcllesley on the SIst July 
1803 General Vellesley In acknowledging die receipt of this letter wrote to 
Colonel Collins 

'They (the Moictha co n fe de m tes) rww pretend that they want the same tssmance from the 
Pdshwa, although they miot know that bb Highness has no power to do them any Injury excepting 
that which iie dertvei from the support of hb Government by the Brhbh troops. 

'The fact ti\at Slndhla has rvot condoded hb peace with Jaawunt Pao HoCkar whld\ b rww 
admowledged b the stremgest reason for pressing forward at the present moment the dedskm, 
Tvbether there shall be peace with tearrhy or war | besides It b la coofomnty with the InstiuctioQS 
from hb Excdlency the Governor Gerrenl " 

On the 90th July 1803 Dowlat Rao Slndhla wrote to Collins 

I have received your letter togetiver with a copy of yoor address to Senah Saheb Soobah 
Bahadur and thoroughly understood tbe contents of both 

In coatxpKoa of tbe haste with whkh you retprirc an aofwcr and urge yoor departure, Senah 
Sabds Bahador came to-day to my tent, where we had an lnttr>4nr I ihall return Senah Saheb 
BahKlur s visit at twelve odoek to-norrow on wtildi day do you also repah to hb tent, when 
only sbe gbonks of dayllgbt shall remal a ti>at vc may fai the presence of cadi other (fiscoarsc pf 
whatever b to be dbccaaed. It b not proper for you to fasny your mardu Do not depart, but 
come to rp o rrow at tbe tfoie appointed to the tents of Senah Saheb Souboh '’Bahadur yoOTi going 
off with locb expedition b ixp o g i ta nt to good sense.* 

He had an Interview srfth both these chfcitahts cm the 3Irt July 1803 How far 
he has correctly reported the purport of this Interview It Is hnposslblc to say In his 
letter to Cent ral 'Vclicsiey dated 3rd Aogust, 1803 he wille* 

In my confer en ce with the Maharaja and tbe Dafa of Dcrar on the 81st uhv when I observed to 
those dilcftalrta, that. If they did not In sta n tly retire horn the frontier of the Nabob Ntiam you 
would no longer dday taking advantage of your present position, Srctxfirar Pont, without hcsftatioo, 
replied, that, should the Honorable General Veilesley commence hostilities or order the British forces 
to advance towards tbe Adjimtee Ghant, In either of these events Paghojee Bhortslah and Dowhrt 
Pao Sdodhla would consider themsdves at liberty to mar ch thefr troops In whatever direction they 
might think proper* 

One should be very chary In believing thal either of the Manrtha princes or any 
one of thdr mlnbters made use of such threatening words as arc put In the mouth of 
Shridhur Pant The object which Collins Bimcd at was war and not peace. And so H 
Is very probable that he ddlberatdy misrepresented the substance of the conversation he 
had with the Maratiia confederates at his last interview with them. This view that Is 
hli deliberate misrepresentation receives wdght from the fact that both those chieftains 
Addressed on the 1st August, 1803 an amkable letter rto General ’Veilesley 
VelUngton s Desp, VoL C p, 276, 
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From this letter it will be observed that they were desirous of peace , they tried 
their best to avoid war 

Collins unceremoniously left Sindhia's camp on the 1st August, 1803 . The war was 
now inevitable. On the receipt of this news and of the letter mentioned above. General 
\7ellesley declared war on the 6th August, 1803 . On that day, he wrote a very dis- 
courteous letter to Dowlat Rao Sindhia and issued a memorandum in which he justified 
the war As these documents are of great histoncal importance, they are published in 
^Wellington's Despatches, Vol 1, pp 287 , 289 , etc 

Thus it will be seen that this war was one of wanton aggression without any pro- 
vocation, waged by the British against those with whom a sense of gratitude should have 
dictated them to preserve peace The ancestors of both the Raja of Berar and Sindhia 
had greatly helped the British in those days when they had not established their supreme 
political power in India but were struggling hard to gam a footing on the Indian soil 
'The sms of the father are visited on the heads of his descendants" is a very true saying 
Mahadjf Sindhia and Mudaji Bhonsle were traitors to their country for the help they 
rendered to the foreigners Mahadji Sindhia and Mudaji Bhonsle were lacking m 
forethought and proper statesmanship, for not following the example and advice of 
Nana Fadnavis in withholding all help from the East India Company's representatives m 
India. Their successors had to rue their follies. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXIV 
SIR PHIUP FRANCIS ON THE MARATHA VAR 

It vas several months after the Second Maratha Var had been commenced that 
hs nevs reached Enflland. Sir Philip Francis was then a member of Parliament and 
as such he moved the Hoose of CommofiS on the I4th March 1804 * — 

*‘that the asih danse of the 2Uh of the Khtfl, should be rcKt r£a,~*wher ca s to porsoe schemes 
of conqocst and extension of dominion o ieamrcs repofnant to the wtsh, the hoooor and policy 
of dlls nation, be H enacted, tPe" 

Then addrestlnB himself to the spealcer be «dd t 

'Ha moving to have datae now read, I have two oblcas, 1st, to tend mi the Moose of tbefr 
own tmanfmoos resolotlon, on wldch the sabscqocst act of Parnanient was founded and then to 
show that, h) the motion which I propose to sobenlt to the Moose, I am tfj v m tc d by that resdotion, 
and ahn at Dotfatog bet to tnforce the ocecstion of that law do not bdkve It wfD be asserted 
by any man tiut It b very rl^bt to pan taws for the bet te r government of a distant dominion, and 
very wrong to Impdre whell t ei ' soch laws art obeyed or not I contend for In the first Instance 

b dtat a British Governor who commer^ a war In India, b prima doing that which the law 
prohibits I that hU own act of Ksdf pots him on hb dcfcncei that be b boond to hntify on the casci 
and that, oatil he has so htstBed hb cortdoct, the presumptions art aaahtst hl(n'«~>'Stnce the 
problbttory act passed tn 1783, I appeal to the Moose whether wt have heard of asythlng from 
lodla btit war and conqoest i marry vktorks, and great aetpibitions, with only pow aod then a 
short hrtcrval of repose, to tifae breath arrd begls again » almost all these wan are supposed to 
origin a te la acts of provoc atk w aod aggression committed by the weak against the strong. The 
strength of may single Indian state at any tlm^ and dov I bdkve of all of them pot together b 
not to be compared to the tnUKsry power and rcsoorces of the English •• Ve bear Dttie or nothing 
of what the opposite, and pjotsiWy the Injored party have to say for themselves. Ever since I have 
known an y thi ng of Indian affahs I have found that the prevaJTlDg disease of oor goventmenb there 
has been a rage of making war ask, b It proper or not that Parilamcnt should know why thb 
war was ondertaken for what purposes It has been pursued artd with what success It has been 
attended i and tiaally has It the sanction aod approbation of the Court of Dfrccton, and of Hb 
Majesty s mlnlsten ? -.~Tbe orders gtven by Lord Vetiesley In consequence of which the bostiUtks 
began on the Mal^w coast, must ha>T been dated sometime In June or early ha July last. I beg of 
the House to observe the dates i we are now hi the middle of March i so that 6 oionths end a 
half must have elapsed sinct the orders were gtveo, and no Information received at home on that 
subject Thb b a case whidi the act o1 Parttamcot has foreseen and provided for The words of 
tJie law arc that To all cases, where hostiflties shall be commenced or treaty made the Governor 
General and coundl sJxiII, by the moat expeditious means they can devbe, commu nlttte the same to 
the Court of Dfatetors, to g e ther with a foil state of the hdormatioo and hrtelJigence, upon which 
they shall have cootmcnced Such hostilities or made such treaties, and their motives and reasons for 
the same at Urge. Until it shall appear hi evidence that thb delay of Information directly from 
Lord VeJlesIey b oot owing to any neglect or ombrion on hb part, I am bound to presume that 
tiicre b a fault somewhere. 

He condoded his speedi by moving 

'That there be bid before thb House copies or extracts of all dispatches received from tire 
Gownor^Vncral of Bengal, or from the preiidendes of Fort St George and Bombay as far as 
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such dispatches relate to or account for hostilities, now or lately subsisting between the said govern- 
ments and any of the Mahratta princes or states , with the dates of the receipts of sueh 
dispatches " — "Copies or extracts of all the correspondences between the said governments and any 
of the Mahratta princes or states, relative to the said ‘hostilities " — "Copies or extracts of all orders 
or instructions sent to India by the Court of Directors of the East India Company, on the same 
subject" 

Lord Castlereagh informed the House that he was ready to comply with the motion 
as soon as the despatches were received So Francis withdrew his motion 

Three weeks afterwards, on the 6th April, 1804, he again brought forward his 
motion, which was opposed by Lord Castlereagh, for he said 'that no direct commu- 
nication had been received from Bengal, either by sea or land, concerning the hostilities 
in question." So again Francis had to withdraw his motion 

A month afterwards, on 7th May, he brought forward his motion, when the first 
two portions were agreed to, but the last one was negatived by a majority of members 
But the papers were not produced, for they had not been received from India 
Again, on the I5th March, 1806, Sir Philip Francis asked the question whether at 
that day the Court of Directors or the Select Committee had received any direct 
communication from Lord \^ellesley of the origin and motives of that \^ar 
Lord Castlereagh's answer being in the negative. Sir Philip Francis said * 

"The fact of itself deserves the attention of the house » since nothing can be more precise and 
peremptory than the injunction of the law, by which the Govcrncr-General and Council are ordered, 
in all cases where hostilities shall be commenced, to communicate the same to the Directors, by the 
most expeditious J means they can devise, with a full state of the information and intelligence upon 
which they shall have commenced such hostilities, and their motives and reasons for the same at 
large. I now. Sir, beg leave to give notice that it is my intention, with permission of the house, 
to bring under their consideration a general view of the state of the British dominion in India, 
and to make a motion thereupon " 

Accordingly on April 5, 1805, he made "a masterly and luminous speech" on the 
state of affairs in 'India He said — 

'With regard to the origin of our connection with India, it was hardly necessary for him to remind 
the house, that it was originally purely commercial, but it was marked on the part of the native 
princes with every appearance of good understanding, and even kindness They not only afforded us 
every faality for carrying on an advantageous trade, but actually conferred on us immunities and 
exemptions which many of their own subjects did not enjoy It was, in a mercantile point of view, 
wise in t e native pnnccs to encourage trade with foreign nations But while their commercial eye 
political eye was closed They did not act on those principles which had so 
c ec a y excluded European nations from the dominion of China It was not till 1765, that our 
1 ua^n m ndia sustained an important change Our first connection with Bengal was in the 
ara er o a venturers After that period we began to assume the character of sovereigns But 
w a w^ f cn the^Ianguage of Lord Qive, a man to whom we owe the erection of our immense 
eas cm ominion ? His language was, 'my resolution and my hopes will always be to confine our 
^ conquests and our possessions to Bengal, Behar and Orissa To go farther is, in my opinion, a 
sc erne so extravagantly ambitious and absurd, that no governor and council in their senses can 
ever ^ o^ it, unless the whole system of the Company's interest be first entirely new modelled 
, 1 ,-. * knew that the government of that day fully adopted these principles of limited 

mmion \4Tien in 1773 he went with the other commissioners to India, the government gave the 
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most posHive instmctJom to Kt th»t the tame principles nxre follosred up and rtw comraaods of 
the dtrectoo irere absolute oo the jubfect" 

nien Frands referred to the Acts of 1784 and 1793 prohibiting wars of conquest In 
India. He pnxeeded 

*Of the orfflln or JasBce of tnatry of the wan In India, the house and the public were 
frequently or rather always, wtthoirt the means of fonning a proper judgment Ve had f>ever any 
evidence bet the testimony of one of ^e belligerent powers against the other and therefore such 
testimony was to be received wtth iWfideocc. Ve knew only In general that wars had been 
begun that great aoqalsHlom were made, and we gave oonelvcs tHtle trouble to ascertain how fa: 
they arose, eKher oot of Justice or necessity The native princes of India had no ambassadors to 
plead theh cause. They saw tfveir country overrun thdr wealth dotroyed oiui then they bad only 
the tatis&ction of being told that they had been actuated by lawless ambition Many members 
might not, pebaps be aware titat tiwe formerly existed in the govenuntn t of Bengal a cormnlsskm 
of Persian correspoodcnce, through which our fclatlons wtth the native princes were conducted. In 
looking, however to the vast body of papers od the table, he had not been able, after the most 
diligent Inquiry to 6nd ^>ove three or four short documents containing no InttHigerKe of the 
sliglTtest Importance. This conespondetKe was now therefore, dthcr altogether abolished or had 
for a conslder^ile time been cuspoded. Thus were the house and the pcbllc w i thout means of 
iodglog of the origin of contests In India. Om comotUslonaries might be honest persons and lJ»elr 
representations mt^t be frequently fourKled In felroess and truth But we were forced to believe 
them, without Imowirvg what was the ruzture of the remonstrances of the oativc princes or w ha t 
sacriflea they had made for the preservation of peace.* 

Then after referring to the Indian princes who had been extirpated by the British 
he said 

^Bat with all this extent of Empire, with all that variety of dominion the thirst of conquest 
remained unbounded, end tbe positive law of parliament for the limitation of our territories has been 
again violated, by a war with the Mahratta powers. The pi elmt for the war struck him ts absurd 
and Indefensible In the highest degr ee . There was not the slightest ground for suppersing that the 
Mahrmttas entertained any views hostile to oor power He knew It was cortunon to represent 
the natiy* prtxa In tbe mort odJocs Hgbt as absolclr mpnftm of depnrvlty t bet from the 
language of those employed under the government of Lord VeHesley it was easy to set In what 
tight these descriptiora ihoald be considered." 

Then the marmcr In which Colonei Palmer and Colonel Oose represented the Pcihwa 
In thdr letters to the Govemen' Genera! extracts from srhich have already been given In 
a prtvlom chapter was mentioned by him at some length Then he said 

"Thus K Is that a native prince Is loaded with abuse by the Government of India that be b 
called on to give up a great proportloQ of bis dominions and all this for the purpose of securing 
tranquil possession of Hs throne." 

He 

"directed the attention of the bouse to the manner In whkh Sdndhla was spoken of by the 
officers In the Indian GcrvemiuenL It Is In tenus uch as these that a high spirited Priocc was 
vilified and traduced, though H did not appear that he evo entertained airy views hostile to our 
interests. He was aware that the great argument against the Mahrattas was their harbouring 
French officers ansong them with views evidently hostile to our su perior i ty It was eveti asserted 
that there was an army of 14,000 French troops uoder Captain Perron Of the existence of Rjch 
a body of { troops there was not a single tittle of evidence before the house. Indeed^ after the 
minutest tnvestigatiem be found that there were not In the whole Mahratta army more than t2 French 
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officers As to any wish of Semdhia to admit French troops into his dominions, he denied 

its existence It was notorious that Scindhia abhorred the idea of foreign troops in any part of his 
states . In no view of the case, did he think, then that the justice or necessity of the war had 
been established in a satisfactory manner The reluctance shown against the proud and insolent terms 
of our treaty was natural It would have been astonishing if it had not existed The hon gent 
desired members to put the matter to their own feelings Was it not natural for a high spirited 
Chief to spurn at terms so abject ? To be told that the capital of the Mahratta Empire was to be in 
the hands of a British garrison, and to be supported by the native princes, was surely the extremest 
degradation It was unquestionably adding injury to insult Human nature was the same in all 

countries on some grand subjects of reasoning and feeling If should commend European 

sovereigns resenting insolence and repelling oppression, should we not allow something to the 
feelings of a Mahratta Chief, indignant at seeing the Capital of his Empire in the hands of a foreign 
garrison ? — He called on gentlemen to think and feel, and then he thought there could be little doubt 
on the result of their inquiries He was himself not satisfied that the war against Scindhia was just 
or necessary He found nothing in the papers on the table to support such an opinion He 

said, with great emphasis, we first had commerce, commerce produced factories, factories produced 
garrisons, garrisons produced armies, armies produced conquests, and conquests had brought us into 
our presest situation " 

He concluded by moving : 

■"That this house adheres to the principle established by its unanimous resolution of the 28th of 
May, 1782, 'that to pursue schemes of conquest and cxtcntion of dominion in India, are 

measures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and the policy of this nation ' " 

This motion found support from 46 members only, while against it were as many as 
105 , thus showing a majority of 59 against it 

Thus ended the discussion on the Maratha '^ar in the British Parliament 



CHAPtER XXV 

CAMPAIGN OF INTRIGUES tf CONSPIRACIES AGAINST SINDHIA 

Vc have already mentioned the cawei vhich brought the war about and the motWa 
and conduct of those Britlshcn engaged In It. Vc are forced to rely exclusively on the 
Despatches and letters of Intcrttdy partisan Englishmen^ and therefore It is necessary for 
us to dlscoimt freely their statements. The dominant motive of these contemporary 
chronlclcn writing from an English point of view was clearly to Justify the policy of 
the Marqueu Vellesley towards the MaratKas, There Is unhappily no counter-pleading 
(a* yet published) wiitteji by a contemporary to set forth the case of the Marathas. 
But In the progre ss of the war and the prosecution of the hostilities the chronicles of 
the Europeans enable us to trace the movements of thdr armies if not those of their 
enemies and the conduct of their troops in the Bdd. 

It has been already mentioned that General Wellesley did not intimate to Slndhla 
or the Uaja of Bcrar the date on which they should withdraw thdr troops from the 
position they had occupied within thdr own territoTte but not far from the Nlxami 
frontiers. In the proper sertse of the language of diplomacy no altlmatam was sent to 
the Maratha con f eder a tes. But with the unceremonious way In which Colonel Collins 
the Resident with Sfndhia, left the camp of that prince, the last hope for peaceful 
negotfatiorts was gone. 

The Maratha confeder ate s perfectly understood the gravity of thdr situation But 
without losing thdr presence of mind they collected the portion of thdr army still 
remaining faldiful to them and prepared for the crisis. 

But they did not know the tactics which the British were employirrg against them 
If the Marathas were the vanquished party they did not lose thdr prestige In fair fight, 
but because the English had opened campaigns of consplradcs and low Intrigues and 
pitted traitors against them. It is necessary to speak In detail of the conspirades and 
Intrigues of the Errgllsh against the Marathas 

The Maratha confederacy in Its palmiest days consisted of the Raja of Berar 
Slndhla, Holkar arrd the Gaekwar all owning the Peshwa as thdr executive head But 
when the British attempted to sow <llssenslons amongst the Marathas and used every 
art to arotBe Jealousy and hatred towards each other they succeeded in detaching the 
Gaekwar from the Omfedcracy The Gaekwar was the first to loin the British. The 
Peshwa was now merely a puppet In thdr hands. Hollcar also played Into thdr hands. 
But it was not quite certain that he would not Join the others namdy Slndhla and the 
Raja of. Bcrar Hollcar was, of necessity compelled to veer with the wind until change 
of times and dreumstances would force him to dedare himself It was therefore neces- 
sary to leave rK) stone unturtred to induce Itim not to Join the Raja of Bcrar and 
Sindfaa. Ve have already narrated the means which had been adopted in bringing tfas 
about Vhilc the Bbonsle and Slndhla were bdng bullied Hollcar alone was being 
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flattered and cajoled by the English The then representative of the house of Holkar 
was not a statesman He easily fell into their snares On the I6th July, 1803, General 
\^ellesley wrote a letter which flattered the vanity of Holkar’-'' From the concluding 
paragraph of this letter, it would seem that smooth and specious promises had been held 
out to Holkar to deter him from joining Sindhia and the Raja of Berar It is probable 
that Holkar had been duped with such promises This conjecture is based on the facts 
that Holkar did not render any assistance to Sindhia and the Raja of Berar while the 
Britishers were carrying fire and sword in their territories j but when the Maratha con- 
federates were compelled to conclude peace with them, it was Holkar who declared 
hostilities against the English and invited the others to join him Holkar's conduct can 
only be explained on the supposition that when he discovered that the English had 
played false with him and had fed his mind with promises which they knew they would 
never fulfil, he saw no other alternative than that of going to war with them However 
the English stole a march on him by preventing him from joining the Raja of Berar and 
Sindhia by holding out smooth though false promises 

But there was possibility of his joining the confederates So the Britishers had 
entered into intrigues to weaken him in the event of his so doing One of Holkar's 
officers was Amir Khan, a Pathan soldier of fortune It was with him that the English 
intrigued and conspired He was encouraged to betray Holkar Amir Khan had j'oined 
Jaswant Rao Holkar since the latter had made his escape from Nagpur It was neces- 
sary to weaken Holkar by buying over Amir Khan The English tried to make it appear 
that the Nizam had entertained this Pathan adventurer The Nizam, of course, could 
not do anything of the sort, without their advice (or rather, their order), for the subsi- 
diary alliance had placed him altogether at their mercy 

On the 28th April, 1803, General \/ellesiey wrote to General Stuart that 

'Mcer Khan (Amir Khan ?), Holkar's Sirdar, in command of his largest detachment, still keeps open 
his negotiation with the Nizam to enter his Highness' service. On the 2nd of May, therefore, we 
shall be in greater strength than ever at Poonah, and have attained one great object of our expedi- 
tion i and if Holkar should not be weakened by the defection of Meer Khan, at least his confidence in 
that chief must be shaken " 

From the above extract, could there be any doubt that the Nizam had been ordered 
to carry on intrigues with Amir Khan? This conjecture derives additional weight from 

* General Wellesley wrote 

Much time has elapsed since I have had the pleasure of hearing from you, although I am anxious 

to cultivate the good understanding which has subsisted between the Honourable Company's govern- 
ment and you 

Vith this view, I now send you a copy of the treaty concluded at Bassein between the Honour- 
able Company and Rao Pandit Purdhaun , from the general defensive tenor of which you will observe, 
that the peace and security of India are provided for 

"That being the case, whatever others may do, I have little doubt but that you will conduct 

y ursclf in the manner which your own interests will dictate, and that you will continue in peace 
with the Company 

'I send this letter in charge of Kawder Nawaz Khan, a respectable officer, who enjoys my confi- 
dence, and who will explain anything you desire to know respecting my wishes " 
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GcikibI VcBcsky* Ictto to Major Klrfcpatrfd^ Resident at Hydarabacl,r dated 5fd 
May 1803 In the come of which he wrote 

have recetved sevml letter* froro Colood Stevenson upon the wbject of the nepottatkii) 
bet B >ttJ i the ofTicen of the Government of Ht* Klahom the Nizaov and Meer Khu, to tatce that 
Chkf Into Kb Hfahneu lervVx. It appeal* that Hb H^hncss consent* totahe Into (crvlce only 3000 
men w ho c ai the n u mber of Meer fAmh ?) Khan • (bllowcr* amounts to 15«000 according to hb 
statement 

'T^rooi my experience of these native annlc* I doubt xehether Metr Khan *tlU prodo o t at m u s t er 
more than doable the mi m b er of men that Hb Hl^nesa cooscab to receive t bat when I am const 
derfrrg the means of defoidlng Hb Highness^ long thle of frontier from the ptonda of a Dght body 
of horse, I caooot refrtin from recommending that whatever may be Meer Khan's numbeis Hb 
Highness shooH take them into pay If hosdlitfes shoatd be co mmenced the expense will be nwre 
than repaid to him and the ptopk ttrvierhb govermncitt and the very drcsmstaocc of the purchase of 
the servke of a chkf com ma nding so targe a body of horse, of socb repote as Metr lOuui, and much In 
the conBdence of Jeswtmt Rao Holkar wfll certainly shake the genera] confiden ce of hb army and 
may have the e ff ec t of preventing the threatened bostiUtks.** 

Genera] Vellesleys despatches show that the Nfram and hb oFBcers had grounds 
few believing that the Engflsh would help them In paying a part of the expenses to 
be Incurred In hiring Amir Khan ar>d hi* troop*. Dating hb letter from Pima, SIst 
May 1803 General Wellesley wrote to Major Klriq>atrki; Resident at Hydarabad 

*1 have the honor to enclose a letter which I have received from Colonel Stevenson, W i Utc n In 
attnm to one from me of the Jdth Instant, In whldr I tent Mm a copy of the report of Moooshec 
Oofiah, on the sobject of tiie s«ipposed cofisent by Colonel Stevenson that the Bdtbh 
GoveiTi gw iit ihoiM pay half of the ex p eux to be bemred In hiring Meer Khan and hb hoops. 

'The transKlkm has not the eppetrtace of a very candid oee either on tbe part of flk 
Government at Hyderabad, or oo that of the Hlxams ofBcm with Coiond Steveasoo. Horarevcf 
be resisted flnaiy all their attempts to Induce hbo to sign a paper by wMch ht thoald engage that 
the British Government woohi pay haK of the expense i 

^ cannot tdb from hb ktte of tbe 3Sth, whether be had despatched the letter to Meer Khan of 
which 1 sent you tire tran sla tion.** 

General Vdlcslcys letter of the 22nd June, 1805 to Major KirpatrieJt throws 
much sidelight on the shady tTOis»ction* of the Englbh with Amir Khan. He wrot e 

"There appear* certainly to have been a mistake or mbuoJenbmdlng be t w ee n Cofood Stevenson 
and Raja MoMpot Ram In respect to the share of the expense of hiring the troopa under Meef 
Khan, ipfitol U iPos aoppoxerf fife AiHsS GoPtmmeni vfoaJd dtfraz. la consequence of my 
orders, bowever open that sabject, Cdoed Stevenson has set Meer Khan right, in regard to the 
British Government being board by letter to that chief, by a second letter written with tbe 
koowtedge of tire Sirdar* bi tbe NfaW* lertlce. 

*1t would certainly be desirable to discover whether Raja Mohiput Ram really rabonderstood 
Colood Stevenson s Intention, or wtifoBy deceived hb emptoyer*. But, consldcrtog all the 
rtrcomstaoces of the present moment^ I bdicvc that tt would be best to defer the Inqalry to a 
f utur e period." 

The words put In hallo show the Impression that had cxbted In the mlrKls of the 
Nliams officers. It doc* not appesir that there was ever any Irtqulry to dheover 
whetho Raja Mahipat Ram wilfully deedved hi* etnploym. But it passe* our urfder 
standing why Raja MahJpat Ram should have wilfully deceived his employers 
ever Amir Khan was not entertained by the Nizam, The reason for the Nizam 
56 
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ildt takitig hiiTl in his service is nowhere given. On the I8th June, 1803, General 
'Wellesley wrote to Major Kirkpatrick 

"I understand that Ivlccr Khan has withdrawn to the northward, and it is probable that he has 
heard of the disinclination of the Nizam's government to hire all his troops " 

Although the Nizam did not employ Amir Khan, it is more than probable that he, 
though in the service of Holkar, was in the pay of the Britishers, and that in the 
event of Holkar's joining the confederacy of Sindhia and the Raja of Berar, he would 
have deserted his master and gone over to the English It would seem that, from this 
^ime, Amir Khan served the interests of the latter so well, that in 1818, he was given 
the pnncipahty of Tonk 

However, Holkar did not join the Raja of Berar and Sindhia The English 
succeeded remarkably well in preventing him from making peace with the other members 
of the Maratha Confederacy Had he been a far-seeing statesman he would not 
have played into the hands of the English 

But the defection of Holkar from the Maratha Confederacy was not considered 
enough by the English to ensure their success in the event of hostilities with Sindhia 
and the Bhonsle. The Marquess \^ellcslcy instructed the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
General Lake, to open a campaign of low intrigues and conspiracies against Sindhia 
In the 'Note' attached to his 'most secret and confidential' letter to him, dated 28th 
June, 1803, the Marquess 'Wellesley indicated the principal lines on which the intrigues 
and conspiracies should be carried on. But on second thoughts, the Governor-General 
discovered that his instructions were not sufficient for the purpose he had in view 

It has been already said before that from the very day of his making up his 
mind to go to war with Tipu, the Governor-General commenced intrigues 
and conspiracies also to reduce the power of Dowlut Rao Sindhia Four or five 
years' campaign of low intrigues and conspiracies seemed to the Marquess 

'Wellesley not to have made any impression on Sindhia's power So now 

With great vigor and with all his might and mam he set to the nefarious task 
of playing off all the princes and peoples of India, then known to the 

foreigners, against Sindhia In his 'secret' letter, dated Fort 'William, July 27th, 1803, 
the Marquess Wellesley mentioned in more details, the princes and chiefs whom the 
Commander-in-Chief should bribe to undermine Sindhia's authority From the perusal of 
this letter it is clear how the Governor-Genera! and in fact generally the Englishmen at that 
time in India, were lacking in all sense of honour and averse to maintaining peace with 
the independent Maratha States The imaginar^f French influence in the Councils of 
Sindhia served as a pretext to the Governor-General for going to war with Sindhia At 

the time when he wrote this letter to Lake, negotiations were still proceeding with 

Sindhia and the Raja of Berar The demand was made on those princes that they 

should retreat from the frontier of the Nizam's territories to their own capitals Had 
they complied with this demand, the perfidious Governor-General would have still gone 
to , war with them F^or, he wrote to Lake, on the 27th July, 1803, when as said 
before, negotiations were still proceeding with the Maratha confederates, that 
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*1n a state of profomd peace and even of alliance vHh Sdndhia, the necessity of provfdlnf for 
OCT own secortty wodd testify a fonoal demand for the removal of a danser so brnnhoent, from the 
frontie# of ocr dominions. The refusal of Shklhla to comply with loch a demand would afford a 
test groend of war against that chief i and any tme or false plea of Ira^rlUty on the part of Sin^hla 
to control the movements or to redoce the power of this French state, woald anthoriie and rWdre 
the British governm ent to assum e the protection of Its own tenttorks and to remove with Its own 
band the prox im ate cause of Inseontty and alarm Yoor Excellency wHI ther ef o re be pleased to 
onderstand that tSe most dairabie obfect ta pmscadln^ Asrf/tfttfj apalnsi Sdnd6{a on t&e h\Ort6^ 
Veitem fiofrtfer of Nlndasian appean fo me to be tSe enilrc redaction of M Perrorfs Te9^<^t 
corps. Thb operation necessarily Includes the capt or e or dotrocllon of all hb artnicry and mlUtary 
stores ard espcdaHy of all arms of E u ropean constroctfon " 

The words pot fn italics show the socallcd oblect for which the G ov ern or GePtral 
was so arodoirt to go to war with Slndhla. But the English never made thl* ® 
ground of thdr negotiations with any of the Maratha Princes. There was no Trench 
state In tfre domfnfon of the Raja of Ekrar Vhy did the Governor-General g<? to 
war with him, supposing hfs real object In prosecuting hostilities were to entirely reduce 
the power of the Trerrch State In the dominion of the Independent hdaratha power* ? 
But the Govemor-GeneraTs spedal plcadirrg was merely o doak to cover hb tmrfghteoW 
and ur^ustiBable designs. 

Further on he wrote to the Gjmmandcf-ln-Chlef In India 

'Tlevtewlng these statementj Yow Excellency will observd that the most p t ospere m Issue of o war 
agahot Sdndhla and the Rab of Bcrar on the North V ote r u frontier of Hlodtatao wodd In my 
lodgment coreprlie, 

'Tst The destruction of the French state now formed on the banlcs of the Jotnna together with 
an lb mOKary resources % 

'tod. The extension of the Compan/s frotjtfer to the Jumna wHh the possebloo of Agra, Delhi 
and a sofffadent chain of posb on the Vatem otkI Southcni basks of the Jumna ■ 

'■Bfd. Tbe possession of the nocrinal eothorttv of ti»e Moghol v 

"4th. The estaWbhmeot of an effldent system of alQaoce with eH the petty states to the Soothward 
and the Vestward of tbe Jumna from Jtyoagv to BoodclcaDd i 


In a speech In the House of Cornmons Sir PbOlp Frands quoted an opfrilon on thb point passed 
by Varren Hastiogi. "Sir" said the great Pro-Cortsul to hhn "the danger you allude to In the 
progr es s the Marathas are maUag In tbe art of casting cannon In the use and practice of artincry and 
hi the dbdpllne of thetr armies b buaglasry The Manrthas can never be formidable to os hi the f^dd 
on the principles of an European army They arc porsuhig a scheme In whkh they can never saccettb 
and by doing so they detach tbemidvcs from tiMix own plan of warfare, on which alone, ff they acted 
wbdy they would place dependence," In tbe speech on T6e State of Affafn In India, delivered In 
tbe Hoose of Gwuuons on April 5 X80d and reproduced fn Cobbett's Pai tiaT a cn t at y Debates, Voi fVv 
F r a ods saU : — ^ 

'Ht was. urged that the Freoefa officers would Introduce European tactics' among the 

Maratha troops. Thb, so far from striking hb mind as as evil was a thing much to be desln^ If 
war was to be kept up with the Maratha states. It eras by (d>aodonlng their osm hregular mode of 
fighting that they suffered so severely and were so elFectoaDy repobed. Had they pcs e v er td H the 
trregnUr warfare comracra to thefr country they would have oddbhed an appearance fax jnort 
formlddilc, and dbplayed a resistance far more dreadfrJ The hbtory of all ages prov ed the tniri> of 
thb assertion' Hb view of tbe fighting of tbe Mahrattas hmi been well understood by 

mllltiiy men. Mr HwHngj. was folly of thb opinion " (p. 382) 
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''5th The annexation of Bundclcund to the Company's dominions " 

'Earth-hunger' was the real motive which prompted the Governor-General to go to 
war with the Maratha Confederates. To reduce and annihilate (if possible) the power 
of Sindhia he entered into a course of intrigues perhaps unparallcllcd in the history of 
of any country He dignified these low intrigues and plots by using the euphemistic 
expressioh 'political negotiations' Lake, although a ruffian, was not so well versed 
in the execution of these conspiracies and intrigues as the Governor-General s 
brother. General \^ellesley It was therefore necessary' to furnish Lake with an assistant 
who was a past master in the art of that policy which forms the cornerstone on 
which has been raised the structure of British rule in India The name of the 
assistant was Mr Graeme Mercer Although a medical man, he had been employed 
m diplomatic service as well He had learnt his art, based on the maxims of 
Machiavelli, at the feet of some of the most distinguished European diplomatists On 
July 22nd, 1803, Edmonstone, Secretary to Government, wrote to him a 'most secret 
letter, in which he was ordered to set afoot intrigues amongst those who were dependent 
on Sindhia. 

It IS understood that those chiefs arc very generally averse to the authority of the Mahratta chief- 
tain (r e Sandhia), and that they would readily embrace any effectual means which might be proposed 
to them for the purpose of obtaining an emancipation from that authority" 

It IS nowhere explained, how the Bntish arrived at the understanding that the chiefs 
were averse to the authority of Sindhia. 

He was ordered to intrigue with those chiefs, by promising them 

'the undisturbed possession of their hereditary tenures on the condition of their zealous and ready 
co-opcration with the British government, to the extent of their respective means, in expelling the 
Toops of Dowlut Rao Sandhia from that quarter of Hindustan, and preventing any future attempts on 
the part of that chieftain, or of any other foreign power, to establish an authority in those provinces" 

To successfully carry on the campaign of intrigues set afoot amongst the chiefs 
dependent on Sindhia, a few qualified military officers were placed under Mr Mercer's 
direction and the Collectors of Allahabad, Cawnporc and Etawa were directed to honour 
his drafts on the Governor-General for such sums of money as he might require for the 
purposes of the secret service. 

At the same time, the Marquess \/ellcsley set afoot intrigues with the Mughal 
mperor of Delhi. He was not content with the attempts made to alienate the loyalty 
o the subjects of Sindhia He wanted to possess the person of the Mughal Emperor 
t wi I be remembered that 'barren Hastings had betrayed the Emperor into the hands 
o the Maratha chieftain, Mahadji Sindhia The Emperor was dependent on Sindhia and 
e never made any complaint to anybody regarding the treatment he was receiving at the 
ands of the Marathas. To all appearances, he was well-treated and well taken care of 
y 'ndhia yet the Governor-General commenced his intngues with him by raising false 
opes in his breast He ■addressed a letter to the Emperor which he forwarded to General 

e with a request to despatch it "with every practicable degree of secrecy and 
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cKmon." Tlw letter reproduced In the footnote exhibits cant and hypocrisy of vhlch 
the Governor General was a past master There U no tveed to o:pose the lies and 
falsehoods wHh which It abounds because these are so palpable and transparent 

Lake was Instructed to forward this letter to the Emperor through n trustworthy 
man. The Governor General wrote to the Commander In Chief In India on the 27th 
July 1803 

*lt win be proper that try letter to hU Mofesty shouU be despatched with every praetkaUc 
degree ol secrecy and caution, 1 have reason to beflevt that Sytd Rena Wian Who has long resided 
at Drill, In the capacity of agent on the part erf the Resident with Dowlot Rao Sdodhlo at the 
court of tris Majesty may safdy be trwtcd o« this occasion. If upon enmdry your ExceHency sbculd 
find no canse to dBsertt from this opifrton yow EatteHcocy will be pletsed to rcTtder Syed Rena 
W«n the channd for the transmission of the letter ondw >vc£ UisHitdions as may appear to yoor 
ExceHcncs to be applicable to We occasion. In thh event your Excellency will deem It expedfertt 
to direct that a g en t to Ifaftttrrit to yotrr Excdicncy accurate and regular Infomiation of every 
transattiee at Delhi whldi may come to Ws Vnowtedge, 

‘Tbe arrarTgcmcnt to be llf»ny coododed with hh Majesty involves a qoesUon of great political 
atjd Badotttl ImportarKC, wtldr will form the aubject of future ddiberallon, I entertain no 

doubt that his Vrlajcsty will be cordUliy disposed to place hlmdf urtder the British protection 
wfthoct any previous stipalariofY." 

A few words In the above extract have been put In italics the Importance of which 
will be presently noticed. Neither In his letter to the Emperor Shih Alam nor In 
that to Lake, the Marquess spedfled the odvantoges that would accrue to the Mogal 
Emperor by his Intriguing with the English. Nevertheless false hopes were raised In 
the breast of the Emperor it was cpjUe reasonable for Kim to hope, as It was whNn 
the range of probabllHv from the (etter of the Governor General that he would be 


* lord Vdlesley wrote to the DcIH tovcttlgtjt 

*^oor Majesty is faliy apprized of the senthnents of respect and at tachment which the Britbb 
Government has hivartridy entertained towards yoor royal person and famlV 

•The fntrfgaes and indignities to which yoor Majesty and your lllustripos family have been exposed 
since the ttnse yoor M^csty onhappliy trans ferred the pfo te dton of yow person to the power of the 
Mahratta state, have been a sobiecl of unceasing concern to the HooowaWa Comiwny and to the 
British adndnistratJon in India i and I have deeply regretted that the drcomatances of the ttma have 
hitherto predoded the Inter position of the British power for the purpose of affording to your 
Majesty rtDef from the oppresrive control of injustice, rapadty and inhomatrity 

'in the present crisis of affths it it probable that your Majesty rarf have the opportnnitY of again 
placing yourself under the protecHoa of the BrWsh Government, and I shall avail myseff with cordial 
satts&ctk» of any event whkh tuay ert^ roe to obey the dictates of ray siiywe respect and attach 
roent to yow royal bouse. 

if your Majesty should be disposed to accept the asyluin which In the contemplatioa of such an 
event, I have directed his ExcxllcrKy the Contraaode ln*Odcf of the British fc>Tces fn Oode to offer to 
yoor Mojaty In the name of the British Govcminent, your Majesty may be assured that every demon 
ftiatlon of respect and every degree of atteotloo which can contribute to the ease and comfort of 
yoor Majesty and the royal family wtH be manifested on the part of the British Government, artd that 
ad e ijuate provision wflt be made for the support of your Majesty and of yoor family and household. 

At a proper season Hs ExceUency die Cootmander in Chief wfll have the booour of conuDunl 
eating to yodr Majesty my further senttnients on the subject of the proposed arTangement," 
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again placed at the head of the Empire of India j that the authority wrested from him 
by the Marathas would be restored to him by the English. Such must have been the 

hopes and expectations of this old Emperor It also seems probable that the 

Commander-in-Chief being authorized by the Governor-General to give such instructions 
to Sycd Raza Khan as would be applicable to the occasion, in order to succeed in 
his intrigues with the Emperor, must have Instructed his agent to feed the mind of 

ShSh Alam with smooth and specious promises which he knew would never be 

fulfilled \^hen Tipu was killed, a part of the Mysore Dominion was restored to the 
Raja of Mysore. That was the act of the Marquess \^ellesley and it was done, as 
said before, in compensation for the manner in which the family of the Raja had 
betrayed Tipu by their being drawn into intrigues with the Bntish The Emperor of 
Delhi was in the same position at the hands of Sindhia in which Tipu and his father 
had placed the Raja of Mysore The Marquess Wellesley was now intriguing with 
him just in the same manner to betray Sindhia, as he had done with the family of 
the Raja of Mysore to betray Tipu. From the words italicised in the above extract, 
there is every reason to believe that the Mughal Emperor had been given to understand 
t at at least a part of the Indian Empire would be restored to him. It was in this 
way that he appears to have been lured into the snares ,of the Bntish and exchanged 
mg Stork for King Log. It should not be forgotten that the Emperor and his 
successors felt themselves aggrieved at the treatment they received at the hands of the 
Bntish It was to represent their grievances that the descendant of the Delhi Emperor, 
Shdh Alam, deputed the great Raja Ram Mohan Roy to England 

f^ur decades afterwards, on for 1 8th December, 1848, the treaty entered into with 
c mperor of Delhi was the subject of discussion at the East India House, under 

well-known orator, George Thompson, in 
to the claims which the illustrious Delhi 

of the East India Company All he 

good faith, a scrupulous observance of 
engagements into which the Company or their 


was 


King of Delhi to place 
of the (alleged) treaty 


the chairmanship of Mr J Shepherd That 
pleading the cause of the Emperor referred 

iamfiy had upon the justice and gratitude 
asked for at the hands of the Court 
treaties, and the fulfilment of those 
5cr\mnts m India had voluntarily entered 

lompson then detailed the occurrences which led the 

"^L^i protection of the British and read the terms 

With Lord Lake, of 1803" 

Thoinpson after referring to the letter of Lord Wellesley to the Delhi Emperor, 

racts rom which have already been given above, said ♦ 

^ of the 5th October, 1803, addressed to Lord 'Wellesley, after 

in his success of Lord Lake, claimed the fulfilment of the pledge contained 

submiiioa December, 1803, an ikrat^namafi, or written agreement, 

^'•as submitted by Lord Lake to the King " 

Said the Chairman that 

'The court would be 
Thompson) had called an ikrar namafi 


document, which the hon proprietor (Mr 


surprised to hear that the 

n thosi' fi.™ c "" nowhere to be found on the records of the court, or 

upreme overnment of India , and there could be no doubt that no such document 
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had cm been finally recognized^ for the Marqucis VcTIcsky had espedally directed. In hb despatch 
of the 33rd May 1805 that do written a greereen t should be en tered Into with the Mag of Delhi 
He (the Qtairman) woold admit that some memoieodam on the tubicet night have been made by 
one party tnt be denied that It coold be considered as a treaty or oogbt to be so considered" 

On hcarirtg tJdi astounding statement of the Qjalrman Mr Sallfvan rose 
and said 

"Having listened with atteotlofl to the answer (the best defascc he supposed that could be 
made) be dedared that H he was apon his oath at this mo foent, as a forynun as an arbitrator 
or as a h>dgc In equity he woold cast ri>e Company In hiU damages i that b be w^Id sen t en ce 
them to pay the whole pro ce eds of the asilgtred lands wHh the arrears, nay he would go f u rt he r i 
he wodd htsbt upon thdr maldog compensation for the lajxb which had been — he must oot say 
fraoduicntly bet— Impr o perly dieoated from the Mogul Vhat was the Chalman s answer to the 
bon. proprie to r t (Mr Thompson s) case 7 He says that the lixar namoB or agrccipen t gfvea by 
Lord Lalcc to Shah AImn, b cot upon the Company's r e c o rds » that they have r>o knowledge of H. 
Vhat b that to the purpose ? The question was, b such a document In exbteacc ? Did Lord LaVx, 
the representative of the Govemor*Ger»eraI aod armed with plenary power from him, give such a 
doc u m ent to the Emperor ? If the present Emperor can produce thb agr ee me n t, aod prove that It 
was so given to hb grandfather what will the chairman say ? Vas It the huilt of Shah Alum 
that thb docoment was r»ot upon record 7 In my Judgm ent a gross breach of 

bhh has been committed In thb case of (he MoghnL " {Asiatic Joamat, Janoary 

1»»5 pp Ktf-eiO) 

It Is eviderrt, tf^cn that the Ddhi Emperor was deceived by Vdlesley and hb vtle 
h s trument. Lake by spedous promtso and thus made to part with his ancestral rights 
and ptivllefes. 

Lake w^ also Instnicted to Intrigue with Begam Samra who had carved out a 
prlndpallty for herself at Sardhana.* 

In Ids official and scaef kt^cr dated 28th July 1803 to Lake, the Marquess 
Vellesley wrote 

"Voor Excellency wfH be apprired by the 26tb paragraph of my Instiuctions to Mr Mercer of the 
arrangement whkh I propose to conclude with respect to the Jagetr of Zeeboo Nbsa Degom, commonly 
called Somroos Begum. The dbpositlon of the Begum to place hersdf uodcr the protectloa of the 
British Government b dhtioctly dedared In two letter* wtld) I have lately received from her 

"1 have stated In my htstroctfons to Mr Mercer that the local iltaatlon of the Begum s Jageer 
renders H desirable that In any engag em ent condoded with her on the port of the British Government, 
SDch conditions thoold be Inserted as nay facflltatc the Introduction of the Britbh regulations 
Into the Jageer and 1 request that yocr Exceflenc/* nego t ia ti ons with the Begum may be directed to 
the accomplbhmcnt of thb object. 

"As an Immediate proof of her disposition to connect her Interests with those of the Bdthh 
Governm en t, and as the condition of her belirg adoilttcd to the beneftb of Its protection the shoold 
be re q a bed to recall her battalions rK>w serving In the anny of Dowlnt Rao Sdndhta, aod to euploy 
w hat ever Infiuence she may possess over the zemindars and dilcftalos In the Dooab to Induce them 
to place thcmscIvTS under the authority of the Britbh Government and to employ their resources In 
ass b ring the ^aeration s of the Britbh arms." 

It b Impossible to properly unravel the thread of Intrigues wfdcfi the Governor 


An account of thb remarkable sroman will be found In tbe monograph on Begam Samru by 
Brajeodra Nath Beoerfl 
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General wove with all the feudatories and subjects of Sindhia In his secret letter to 
Lake, dated 30th July, 1803, tire Marquess wrote 

"It IS possible that some of the tributaries, principal ofRccrs, or other subjects of Dowlut Rno 
Scindhia, exclusively of those described in my general instructions to your Excellency, and m my 
instructions to Mr Mercer, may be inclined to place themselves under the protection of the Company 
The war in which wc arc involved by the aggression* of Scindhia, renders it both just and expedient, 
that wc should avail ourselves as much as possible, of the discontents and disaffection of his subjects 
or officers, and 1 accordingly desire, that in all cases where o\crturcs of this nature may be made to 
your Excellency, which may not admit of reference to me, y'ou will be pleased to decide on the 
degree and nature of the encouragement, proper to be given to the persons by whom they may be made 
"I also authorize your Excellency to give to all tributaries or others renouncing thcir allegiance to 
Scindhia, and acting sincerely in our favour, the most positive assurances of effectual protection in the 
name of the Company 

"your Excellency will observe from my general instructions, that it is my ultimate intention to 
extend the regulations of the British Government throughout the whole of the country, bounded by 
the nvers Ganges and Jumna, and by the mountains of Kumaon A part of this territory is possessed 
by a race of inhabitants known by the designation of Goojurs, who arc understood to be adverse 
to the authority of Dowlut Rao Sindhia and to have frequently been engaged in hostilities viith that 
chieftain in the vicinity of Saharunporc 

"your Excellency's prudence will dictate the expediency of employing the most efficacious 
measures for the purpose of conciliating the Goojurs, and of inducing them to unite with the British 
Government for the overthrow of Sindhia's power in the Dooab An amicable arrangement may here- 
after be concluded with the Goojurs, for the regulation of the conditions on which their possessions 
all be held subject to the paramount authority of the Honorable Company " 

It should be remembered that at the time when the English, and especially their 
Governor-General, were busily engaged in intrigues against Sindhia, war had not been 
formally declared upon that Pnnee. The English and the Maratha Confederates were 
still supposed to be at peace with one another Negotiations with the ostensible 
^fesire for peace were still being carried on between them The proof of the genuineness 
of Sindhia's and the Raja of Berar's desire for peace is to be found in the dogged 
perseverance with which they clung to every chance of bringing the negotiations to a 
satisfactory issue and in order to ward off a war. But as has been already pointed 
out before, the English and especially General '^cllcslcy who had been empowered to 
conclude peace or war with the Marathas would never put down in black and white 
the concessions which would satisfy them They always confined themselves to vague 
generalities and never mentioned the minimum of what they would accept. The British 
tried to make out the Marathas as the delinquent party No evidence has ever been 
brought forward to show that the Marathas were not desirous for peace In the 
published despatches of the Marquess 'Wellesley, the only documents on which the 
sincenty and good faith of Dowlat Rao Sindhia could be impugned arc the letter of 
Mr Leycester and its two enclosures. Referring to these documents, Mr Montgomery 
Martin, the editor of the Despatches of the Marquess \^elleslcy, writes that 

mere, and what was the nature of the aggression of Sindhia ? This existed only in the 

imagination of the Governor-General mat lies this nobleman could indulge in, when it suited 
his purpose to do so 1 
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*TTicy funy prove Hs LonbhJp t dedaratfon to General LaVe, that Sdndhla s sole object wa$ to 
tine, and abo the opinion of G>1oncI CoHlm,*^ 

Mr Lcycestcr* letter dated 26th July and Its cndosurcs to whkh reference wiU 
shortly be made, uxre not received by the Governor Gcficral until the I5th of August 
1803 that h a fev days after hortillUcs had been actually tmdcrtalccn against Sfndhia, 
In his letter to the Governor General Mr Lcycestcr wrote — 

In the present postore of aMrs I trust a seal for the pabik wetCan;. end the rnnlrty 1 ferl to 
render my small sovkes of arty the least benefit to a sovttnment fn^ which I have received such 
dlstinjahiwd count c na nce, win plead In palllaUon of the liberty I am taldnfl h the present oddress 
and that If the fotnisloa be oltofiether unacceptable or unnecessary the motive to It will sacen me 
from the dlsatjprobatloo of your Lordship ** 

Afta thh prelude, he tfocs on to describe how certain letters aJIesed to have been 
written by Sindhia had been forwarded to him by one Bamba Khan These letters 
were It was alleged addressed to Ghulam Muhammad Khan and Bambu Khan It was 
a noteworthy fact that Sindhias letters In original were not forwarded but copies of 
these only There are strong grounds for suspecting that a real for the public wcfferc 
prompted the Gjllector of Morodabad to eircoumgc dependants of Sindhia not only 
to betray didr master but fabricate and forge documents to compromise him Ghulom 
Muhantmad Khan was a Rohllla chieftain who had usurped the Government of Rampur 
and revolted against the Kawab Vailr of Oudh, but he was defeated by the British 
troops In 1794 and expelled from Rampur 

Bambu Khan was not a man of much Importance. He was on adventurer who 
was trying to better his dreamstanees by fawning on and flattering the powers that 
wcTfct It passes our undeistandhtg that Sindhia should have addressed a man of so 
little consequence the letter o copy of which was forwarded to Mr Lcyccstcr Another 
question arises how Bambu Khan enme to possess the letter alleged to have been 
written by Sindhia to Ghulam Muhammad Khan. It Is also probable that the British 


The Dcsp«tehes of the Marqocw Vclfcsley VbL If/ poge 203. 
f Dombo Khan bore a snxlge ogabut Dowfot Oao Sindhia, for the half^mte officer rtaored 
Jo*ra Baptiste fWoic, hi the employ of that Marath* ptioce, hod. In the Borac of hb raajta defcmed 
■nd deprived him of oH hb pooesskms bi the Sahonropore District. Reginfiog thb incident. Sir 
Mkhod niose wrote in the Malle Qaarterff Ilcvfcv for April 1839 i 

He Ooha Baptiste Pilose) wus now « Utile over twdve yean of age, one day when La 
Footidne wHh the officers under him presented themselves lo Dtubar be was cmiered by the 
Emperor to send part of his force agdirst Bambu Khan, the cootumadoos Nowib of Sahoninpore. 
Therenpon young Pilose told that, K it were not coosldertd presumption on hb port, he would 
offer to lead the e xp e d ition, and thus show hb capadty 

-At first U Fontahic was onwOIfeg to entrust the boy with such service. Bet after refleetbg 
for soo>ethBc oo hb abOHy and high prombe, be took oft hb sword and gave It to John Baptbte, 
soyfog. ‘‘Talce thisi, my son, as your coonubslon, win or die," To render the yotmg Commander a 
du^ the easier be gave him a strong force consbting of two reglmeob of Infantry four guns, and 
a body of cavalry Vltb these he set out against the Nawab Bamba Khan. Hb attack on 
Sah u r tn i po r e was so spirited that after two hour s fighting Bamba Khan and hb Afghaits, tboogh 
three times as nemo o ut as Tflose s force, fied from the Fort and escaped to the Jungle. Hose took 
possession of the Fort, artd ruled there for about two months " 

57 
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Government of that day in India suspected tlic 9 ;cnu 1 ncness of these letters, Thesd 
letters bore no date. In the official records, their translation appears under the 
heading : 

"Translation of a paper stated to be the copy of a letter from Dosvlut Rao Scindhia to Ghoolam 
Mahomed Khan*" 

It was a noteworthy fact that Bambu Khan did not forward the letter In original 
which It was alleged he had received from Sindhia, and further alleged to have been the 
same as the one to Ghulam Muhammad Khan, excepting in parts not applicable to 
Bambu Khan^s circumstances Bambu Khan'^s letter to Mr Leycestcr shows how 
desirous he was to court the favor of the English in order to Improve his circumstances. 
He had every temptation to commit forgery, for he knew that that would please the 
British At that time, the latter had set afoot a huge conspiracy against Slndhia 
Bambu Khan would not have ventured to approach the English Collector and 
forwarded to him the letters alleged to have been written by Sindhia, had he not 
been sounded before and taken Into the confidence of the British conspirators 

But, supposing that Sindhia had actually written the letters to Ghulam Muhammad Khan 
and Bambu Khan, copies of which the Collector forwarded to the Governor-General, 
should he be blamed for so doing ? As said before, the letters bear no date. But it Is 
certain, that if genuine, they were written sometime In the middle of June, 1803 should 
remember the events which were at that time being witnessed by Sindhia He saw that 
the English were armed to the teeth, and that they were making strong attempts to 
alienate the loyalty of his feudatories and subjects Many sinister signs were observed 
by him. The Resident at his Court, Colonel Collins, had deliberately Insulted him and 
demanded his discharge. In his memorial, dated I2th June, 1803, to Sindhia, Collins 
wrote : 


"Should the Maharaja decline giving colonel Collins the satisfaction which he now demands, in 
this case' the Colonel requests that Maharaja Dowlut Rao Scindhia will furnish him with a party of 
horse to escort him as far as Aurangabad, together with supplies of gram sufficient for the subsistence 
of his sepoys and followers, until their arrival at that city " 


This language of the Resident left no doubt in the mind of the Maratha Prince that 
the English having made every preparation for the war, were now desirous for war 
and not peace From arguments already adduced before, it has been made evident that 
Sindhia was extremely solicitious for peace. But when he saw that war was Inevitable, 
why should he be blamed for making the same preparations which the English had 
been doing for years previously ? Of course, he had strong grounds for calling the 
English of his day in India “tfie unprincipled race” 

The Marquess Wellesley wrote a secret letter, dated 22nd August, 1803, to bike, at 
the same time transmitting to him a copy of Mr Leycester^^s letter together with copies 

^d translations of the Persian documents, to which the letter referred. The Governor- 
General wrote ; 


It will be obvious to your Excellency that the public service may be essentially promoted by 
securing t e attachm ent and exertions of Bumboo Khan in the present crisis of our affairs, I have 

\/eIIesIey's Despatches, Vol, 111, pp, 203-207, 
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therefore addressed a lettc to that cHeflaIn tlcnKyhiQ my dhposHkm to accept Ms servka and to 
extend to Mm In rettrm for hb exertions the protccUon and favor of the Drllbh Goverotnent. That 
letta oc co m pa nks thb dapatdi toaclha 'rtth copki of K, for your Excdtenc/s Infonnatioru 

* 

*1 deem It to be proper bowTver to sofcest to your Excellency s cortsWeration the expedicocy of 
cncouraflof Bamboo Khan to ap pr eh end and to deihrer the person of Chotam Mohammad Khan brto 
the bonds of the British p on 'cr or at least to prevent Gholara Mohammad ftom proceedhr^ with the 
force which he may have coOcctcd dtber for the porposc of folnln® the ormy ooder General Perrori 
or of exciting dlstai ba nces la the territories of the Company or the Nabob Vbkr If your Excdkocy 
should be of opinion that the offa of a peomlory icx i'aid b cakulatcd to stlnrelate the exertions of 
Bomboo Khan for the nccompUsKrocfrt of dlher of those pmposes Vonr Exedkney b at liberty to 
convey to hha the offer of sttdi a reward to any extent which yocr Excdlcncy may deem propa " 

Thus to the Ibt of coosplfators against Slndhfo was orhicii the name of one more 
man, Vhat services this conspirator rendered to the Engibh nnd in what manner be 
xvas rewarded by them, are questions which from the very nature of thlrrgs are not 
discussed in public documents. 

At that time, the Umd erf the Five Rlvefs was showing signs of military organisation 
The Panjab has dwxtys played a most prominent part In the hbtory of India. Every 
Invmdef and foreign conqueror of India had necessarily to pass through the P^lab 
Hence, the people had to bear the brunt of the ottaeJe of every ambitious foreign 

Invader They were consequently always o very sturdy race But ol the time of which 
we arc taking note, the SlVhs were coming into cxhtence as a martlaj people In Irdlo. 
At that time. In the person of Rafa Rardll Singh, the SlVhs possessed a leader who was 
coming Into prominence by hl$ dlstlngutihed military genius. He wos totally Illiterate. 
In this he resembled Hydar All more than Shlvajl The founder of the Moratha nation 
possessed many qualities of head and heart which Ranpt Singh ladccd 

However the Sikhs at this critical period of Indian hbtory could have given much 
trouble to the British. They could have proved o dbturbing factor In the political 
eqoation of the Governor General Ranitt Singh resembled Hydar All In being Illlieratc 
and also In throwing off the allegiance to his lawful master Lahore hod been brought 
under the sublogaUon of the King of Kabul Ranjlt Singh, as the Governor of Lahore 
made himself Independent of the Kabul Sovereign. Had he been a far-seeing statesman 
or had thac been arry statesman among the Sikhs the Marathns could httvc counted 

upon RanlH Singh and the Sikhs for support But unfortunately there never arose any 
statesman among the Sikhs. Hydar All os said before, was r>ot a great statesmarL But 
Ranlit Singh did not approach even Hydar In statecraft 

However the Marquess Vcllesicy thought that the Sikhs might give trouble, were 
they to come to the help of or Join the Marathas. So he tried to conspire and enter 

Into irrtrigues wHh them against Sindhla. In his secret and official letter dated 2nd 

August 1603 the Marcjucss Vdlcsley wrote to Lake 

Excellency bas ontidpeted my oplnloo with respect to tbe expediency of endeavoorirtg to 
obtain tfac co-operation of the principal chleb of the tribe of Sikhs, In the aj^JToachlog ■Contest with 
the Maratha power 
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'Tlic chiefs from whose influence or exertions the prealcst benefit is to be dcrucd, nre the Rnjn of 
Puttceala and those petty chieftains who occupy the tcr(itor>' between Piittccnh and the Jtimm I 
understand, however, that Raja Runjeet Sinph, the Raja of Lahore, i' con-idcrcJ to be the p mcipnl 
among the chiefs of the tribe of Sikhs, and to possess con iderabte iiinucncc over the whole body of 
the Sikh chiefs 

"In the year ISOO the Resident w ith Dow'lut R.io Sindhia, by my direction, despatched a 
confidential agent to the principal chiefs, for the purpo'C of per-undiny them to unite in opposing 
the apprehended invasion of Zernaun Shah and of conciliating them to the interests of the British 
Government 

"Those chieftains manifested a disposition liighl> favorable to the British Government, until the 
receipt of letters from M Perron, w'ho succeeded in excitin’ thtir •-uspicions by false and mahonant 
Statements of the view's and intentions of the British Gosernment with respect to the SiHis i Since 
that period of time M Perron has industriously cultivated the tittaclimcnt of the SiHi chieftains, and 
has probably continued his endeavours to presersc in their ininds the spirit of Jealousy and mistrust 
w'hich he had excited against the British Government 

"I transmit to your Excellency, for the purpose of being forwarded, at such time and in such 
manner as may appear to your Excellency' to be most proper, letters to those among the SiHi chiefs 
w'lth whom the agent of the Resident w'lth Dowliit Rao Scindhn communicated 

"Adverting to the great distance of Lahore from the scene of intended operations, the only 
support to be expected from Raja Ranjit Singh, is the exertion of his influence with tlic other SiHi 
chieftains, to induce them to favor the cause of the British Government 

"Such of those chieftains as arc subject to the control nnd exactions of the Klara*hn power, may 
perhaps be detached from the interests of that nation by promises of protection from the British 
Government, and of exemption from the payment of tribute in future 

"If it should appear impracticable to obtain the co-opcrafion of those chieftains, it would still 
be an object of importance to secure their neutrality 

"In your communications to the Sikh chieftains it may be proper that your Excellency’ should 
suggest to their consideration the danger to W'hich they W'/II hereafter be exposed by any opposition 
to the interests of the British Government, and the advantages which they may derive from a 
connection with so powerful a state. . 

"It IS possible that, how'cvcr well disposed those chieftains may be tow'ards the British 
Government, they may be deterred from openly' manifesting that dispositon, by their apprehension 
of M Perrons resentment, until the operations of the British troops shall relieve them from that 
danger, and a premature disclosure of our intentions with respect to the Sikh chieftains may enable 
M Perron to frustrate the object of these instructions This consideration may require the 
observance of secrecy and caution in your Excellency's communications with those chieftains " 

The letter from which so many extracts have been given above, is of great 
histoncal importance, as it throws a flood of light on the rise and progress of Ranjit 
Singh and the Sikh Power in the Punjab and scn'cs to explain, xx'hat appears to many, 
the pusillanamimous conduct of Ranjit Singh towards the British Tow'ards the end of 
the eighteenth, and the beginning of the nineteenth century', the Sikh pow'cr had not 
come into existence But there were individual leaders with bands of Sikhs who 
spread terror and confusion by their plundering and marauding excursions The author 
of the Seit-uUMuiakfitin has given a very graphic account of the Sikhs of his times 
He writes 

"The Sikhs formed a large body, who, from a fraternity of mendicants, had in his (Bahadur-Shah's) 
time become a formidable army, which plundered and desolated the whole province of Lahore 

"They (the Sikhs) spared no Mussalman, whether man, woman, or child , pregnant women 
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were rfpped open, ond thdr children daihcd aBoImt thdr faces or ojalnst wolb The Emperor 
Bahador Shah shuddered at hearir»Q of such atrodous deeds i On the accession of 

Feroldi Star Islam Khan Viceroy of Lahore received orders to destroy those free hooters i but he 
was totally defeated In o pitched bottle, and after loilnfl the greatest part of his men be retired to 
Lahore cov er ed with dlsgroce. Dcnda efevalcd by so arrexpcctcd a success recoimncrtccd bis 
atrodtfes wHh eddHIofral fnry'^ 

Of course, wc strould not lose sight of the fact that the author of the 
Scie-ul MatadSdn was a Muhammadan and ns such was biassed og^lrttt the Siths since 
on his co*rcl(jlonlsts the Sikhs retaliated for the persecutions they had been subjected 
to at thdr hands. Vcngcarxx sleeps long, bat It never dies. The followers of the 
Crescent, under the supremacy of the weak or degenerate Mughal Emperors had badly 
persecuted the Sikhs, The latter were watching for opportunities to avenge on the 
Muhammadans the 111 treatment they hod received at thdr hands. The Sikhs at the time 
when the Marquess 'Wellesley lar\dcd !n India as Govemor-Gencml xrerc not 
reckoned as of any political Importance. They were merely bands of marauders robbers 
and free hooters. That soldier of fortune George Thomas who knew the Sikhs 
perfectly well made In 1801 overtures to the Marquess 'W'dlcslcy to conquer the 5lkh$.t 
But at that time the Marquess V'etlesicy was not In a position to countenance 
George Thomas s proposal and bring the Sikhs under the rule of the East India 
Company § 

Colond James Tod the author of the Annals of Rajasthan writing of George 
Thomas s charactcT In the paga of the Asiatic Joamal said 

'The Slkin qutifed before the nomc of Thomas who rpolce of them as soUim with contempt, 
and treated them to hard knocks, VHh SCO of hb RohiTla cavalry he would at any thnt have 
disposed of thrfee that rrember of SlVh horse 

But It cannot be denied that the Sikhs xrere a brave and war like people. Had they 
thrown fa thde lot with the Macathas they could have ^ven much trouble to the 
British, Vc must give great credit to the Marquess ^^ellcslcy for his taking rrotc of 
this foct, and ther ef or e he set afoot Intrigues and conspiradcs with them against the 
Marathas, The rise of the Sikhs (and of Ranpt Singh In particular) was due to the 
encouragement they reedved at the hands of the English '^fhllc the latter were extirpating 
all the Independent states of India, and redudng them to non-entldes they and 
thdr chief the Marquess Vellcslcy Instead of acting on the advice of George 
Thomas and Instead of extending the provisions of his nefarfems scheme of subsidiary 
alliance to the petty Sikh states and over the petty Sddi chieftains considered It a 
matter of political expediency to encourage the Sikhs and raise them Into a Power 
'Without the hdp of the English, the rise of the Sikhs and of RanJIt Singh would have 
been Impossible. Those who consider the conduct of Ranjit Sngh as pusillanimous for 
his never crossing swords with the BrWih or rather ykldlng to and carrying out thdr 
demands arc not aware of the fact that hb rise would have been Impossible without 
Bflgg s Traoslatkm p. 6o (Allahabad reprint) 
t Coraptoo s J5jrop«m MlUiarj Advaiiucra of Hlndaricuu pp. I73-I74. 

5 Ibict, p 174 
•• /Wi, p. Olfl, 
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their help and encouragement It was out of a sense of gratitude, which forms such 
a marked trait in the character of all Asiatic nations, that Ran)it always yielded to their 
demands, and carried out their wishes. 

So by the bait held out to the Sikhs it was not cIifTicult for the British to ensnare 
them and secure their neutrality, if not co operation 

But the neutrality or co-opcration of the Sikhs would not have afftctcd Sindhias 
interests so much as the success which attended the intrigues and conspiracies of the 
English with Sindhia's officers and men ft has been already mentioned before that 
acting on the advice of \^nrrcn Hastings, Madhoji Sindliia had entertained the services 
of European officers, mostly of the French nationality, to train liis men in the European 
system of warfare. This was a most suicidal policy to be adopted by any Indian 
Power MadhojFs successor was now to pay the penalty for his follv^ 

It Will be remembered that at the Cape of Good Hope, when the Marquess 
'Wellesley (at that time Earl of Mornington) had an opportunity of discussing the politi- 
cal affairs of India with Major Kirkpatrick (the late Resident at the Court of Hydarabad), 
the latter among other questions asked * 

"Wliat measures now appear to you to be the best adapted to the object of inducing the Niinm 
to disband this (French) corps 1" 

/ 

Major Kirkpatrick suggested four modes of proceeding , one of these was . 

'By holding out suitable inducements to the European and principal native officers, os well as to 
the European Sergeants of the corps to quit it, and retire into the Company's dominions a measure 
which, if tolerably successful, would necessarily either bring about the entire dissolution of it, or at 
least, reduce it to a state of comparative insignificance" 

The Governor-General now acted on this suggestion as regards the European 
military adventurers in the scr/icc of Sindhia. M. Perron, a Frenchman of vciy' low 
origin, had succeeded Dc Boigne as Commandcr-in-Chicf of Sindhia'^s troops It should 
be remembered that these Europeans were mere mercenaries. Gold was their god. 
They were not inspired by patriotism or any sense of honor in serv'ing a non-Christian 
prince The sole object with these mercenaries was to amass fortunes as quickly and as 
easily as possible So it was not difficult to buy them over. The Marquess 'Wellesley 
issued a proclamation holding out pecuniary rewards to all the European mercenaries to 
desert the service of Sindhia And he succeeded beyond his expectations. All the 
adventurers without the least scruple of conscience, if they ev'cr possessed any, deserted 
the prince whose salt they had eaten for so many years and whom they had plighted 
their faith to loyally serve. But the sight, or rather the promise of gold, made them 
abjure their faith. 

It would have been proper for Sindhia when he saw that the war was inevitable, c 
to take steps to prevent the foreign mercenaries m his employ from deserting him, or, 
failing m that, to shoot or hang them. Every received principle of the law of nations 
sanctions this mode of procedure But we should remember that Sindhia was an Asiatic 
and a Hindu He could not conceive how the Christians inlhis service, who had been 
so well treated and honored, would desert him in his hour of need. He was not 
sufficiently well acquainted with the character of these foreigners. Even if he was, he 
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did not like to stain his hands with thdr blood "Judtmcnt belon^cth to Lord God" 
and he left Him to deal with the tndton In hH camp Unfortunately for him he was 
not versed In the school of pollUa prevailing In all European countries since the days 
of MachlavellL 

This desertion of the foreign mcrccrtatlcs xvas most fatal to Sindhia 
Ve have now tried to disentangle the web of conspiracies and Intrigues which the 
Govcinor*General wove round SindHa. Vc have solcy depended for our Information 
on the records of the English themselves. These show to what lengths the English of 
that period could go in thdr campaign of Intrigues and conspiracies. No historian has 
as yet folly traced the ramlRcatiom of these consplradci 



CHAPTER XXVL 

COMMENCElvlENT AND PROGRESS OF THE WAR 

THE BATTLE OF ASSA^E 

The Marquess Wellesley had delegated the power of negotiating for peace with, or 
levying war against the Maratha Confederates to his brother Major-General Wellesley 
The Commander-in-Chief, General Lake, was employed in the task of setting afoot 
intrigues, conspiracies and plots against Sindhia in northern India But in the event of 
the declaration of war by General Wellesley, the Commander-in-Chief was also to 
prosecute hostilities with vigor and energy. It was on the 6th August, 1803, that 
General Wellesley at last declared war on the Maratha Confederates In those days, 
railways and telegraphs had not come into existence So it took several days before 
the Governor-General or the Commander-in-Chief knew anything of the doings of 
General Wellesley in the South 

General Wellesley had already set out from Puna and was within two days' march 
of Ahmadnagar Ahmadnagar possessed a very strong fortress built by the Nizam-Shahi 
rulers. It was not an easy thing to capture this fortress by assault It could have 
stood a siege for an indefinite length of time. The possession of Ahmadnagar was 
rightly considered to be of great importance, since this would have the effect of demora- 
lizing Sindhia's subjects General Wellesley was intriguing and conspiring with Sindhia's 
men in charge of the Ahmadnagar Fort or City On the 7th August, he marched to 
and encamped near the vicinity of Ahmadnagar, when he issued the following 
proclamation ‘ 

"Dowlut Rao Scindhia and the Raja of Berar having threatened with hostililics the British Govern- 
ment and their allies,* Rao Pundit Purdhaun and the Nabob, Nizam Ah, and in pursuance of those 
threats having advanced with their large armies to a position contiguous to the frontiers, and having 
refused to depart from it, notwithstanding the repeated representations and entreaties of Major- 
General Wellesley, as the only mode of preserving peace, he at last finds himself obliged to commence 
hostilities against those chiefs 

"He docs not, however, intended to war upon the inhabitants ; and, accordingly, all amildars and 
others arc required to remain quietly in their stations, and obey the orders they will receive j and if 
they do no injury to the British Armies, none will be done to them. But notice is hereby given, that 
if any of the inhabitants of the country either abandon their dwellings or do any injury to the 
British Armies or their followers they will be treated as enemies and suffer accordingly" 

This proclamation produced the desired eflfect. The English were not coming as 
conquerors but as friends At least so they pretended to be. Moreover, the subjects of 
Sindhia were not prepared to offer resistance, since their master never received any ultimatum 
from the British, with whom he was sincerely desirous of maintaining peace. 


It IS not stated, when and in what manner, these chiefs had threatened with hostilities, the 
British Government and their allies. This was a fabrication of the English, 
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On the Sth General Velleslcy encamped at Ahmadnagar He tummoned the 
KsIIedar or the Iceeper of the Fort to surrender He made a very feeble resistance. 
There was some desultory fighting for two or three days. On the Ilth August, 1803 
the Kllledar surrendered the fort ^on condition that he should be allowed to depart 
with his ganHon, and that he should have his private property" General Vellcsicy 
conserrted to this proposal and the Kllledar handed over the fort with the guardianship 
of which he had been entrusted. 

In his dispatches General Vellcslcy wrote that "the fort was then In excellent 
repair" But It waj not convenient for him to mention by what foul means he came to 
possess It The following extract from the Ahmadnagar Gaictteer edited by Sir James 
Campbell needs no comment 

^'Vhen after cip fa uta g the town General Vdlesley rtcoonoitted the fort on the 9th Aagcrt the 
compl ete protection which the glads afforded to the wall made It dlfflcoit to fix on a spot for 
bombardment Raghmao Baba, the Deshmuldi of Bhlngar rccdvtd a bribe of £400 (Rs. 400^) and 
advised an attack on the east face, 't 

On the ISdi he Issued the following proclamation, which as usual abounded with lies 

Dowfut Rao Seftidh la and the Rala of Bcrar havlog manifested an icitcntion of attaddog the 
British Government and Its atlla KUior General Vdkslcy as a roeasore of defence; has 

attacked dte fort of Ahmedoagar and hb brave troops have got possession of ft. 

'He has appointed Captain Graham to take charge of aJ) tbe territories belonging to 

Dowlot Rao Sdndhla, depotdlng open that fort, and be calls upon aO amildars and others to attend 
to and obey hU orden and those of no other persons at thdr peril Captain Grahaan wai be at 
Abmedoagar'' 

He stayed In Ahmadnagar for some days to settle the place and bring Its Inhabitants 
under the spell of English Influence. 

At this stage It will be necessary to take note of the several divisions of the troops 
under the leadersfrip of Brftfsh ofTlcen 

In the south under the command of General 'V^dleslty there was a very large 
force wHh which he marched on to Ahmadnagar Gslond Stevenson had also a large 
army and was r>ow encamping In the vidnlty of Aurangabad. The whole of the Klzams 
subsidiary force, augmented also by Ms own troops had been placed under the command 
of Colond Stevenson, 

But the Commander-In-Chicf of Madras was In the Rdd with a very large army 
under Ms command. Gen eral Stuart was on the frontier of Mysore, ordered to watch 
the course of events and render such assistance to Major General 'V'diesley as the 
latter might stand In rveed of But the real and secret object of his presence with the 
large army on the frontier of Mysore was 

fof the porpoM* of ccrvtring tbe frontier and cnsuilng the Intern*] tnuvqoOlty of Mysore end the 
ceded dlatrfcts of orertnriog Ztfe Soai6ffm Marat6a fcgiUrtdaa of supporting the British Interests at 

• Tbe tetter of Gei)a*l Vdlesley to the Governor Genertt] dated Ahmadnagar 12th August 1*03, 
shows also the advintangcs of boldhig the Ahmadnagar Fort. 

t P fiW 
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Hyderabad, and affording every practicable degree of security to the communication with Major- 
General Wellesley's army" 

These are the words of General Stuart himself, quoted from his despatch to 
the Governor-General, dated 8th August, 1803. The words put m italics require a 
passing reference. At the time of the restoration of the Peshwa it was given out by 
the Bntish that the southern Maratha Jagirdars were particularly anxious to co-operate 
with them in effecting the restoration of the Peshwa. Had such been the case, why 
was It found necessary to 'overawe' them with the presence of a large army on their 
frontier? 

« 

Sindhia possessed some territories in Guzerat, dependent on the fort of Baroach. 
General \/ellesley entrusted the Resident with the Guicowar to commence operations 
in Guzerat against Sindhia's possessions by the siege of Baroach 

The Raja of Berar was master of a very large tract of country on the eastern coast 
of India, known as the province of Kattack. This province was to be usurped by the 
Bntish. How this was to be effected by means of plots and intrigues against the Raj'a 
of Berar was pointed out to Lieut-Colonel Campbell by the Marquess 'Wellesley, 
in the letter dated August 3rd, 1803. Lieut -Colonel Campbell was commanding the 
Northern Division of the Madras Army at Ganjam The Governor-General wrote 
to him ; 

*you have been informed that a force will be detached from Bengal to act under your command, 
together with the force which you may be enabled to collect from the Northern Circars, in con- 
sequence of the orders signified to you by my Military Secretary. The force from Bengal will embark 
in the course of a day or two, and I have directed return of it to accompany these instructions " 

Then follow several paragraphs containing instructions as to the manner in which 
Lieut-Colonel Campbell should enter into intrigues with the feudatories and subjects of 
the Raja of Berar. 

Thus the number of armies which the English brought into the field to operate against 
Sindhia and the Raja of Berar amounted to six, viz, the one on the Mysore Frontier 
under Lieut-General Stuart, that under Major-General 'Wellesley, the Nizam's troops 
under Colonel Stevenson, the main army of northern India under General Lake, the 
troops in the northern division of the Madras Presidency under Colonel Campbell, and, 
lastly, the force employed in Guzerat to reduce Baroach and capture other possessions 
of Sindhia in that country. 

But it was General Wellesley and General Lake who had to fight almost all the 
principal battles with which this Second Maratha '^ar is associated. 

It has been stated above that General Wellesley encamped at Ahmadnagar for a few 
days after ite fall He had taken possession ‘of the country dependent on the 
Ahmadnagar Fort in the name of the Company and the Peshwa The Peshwa was 
naturally anxious that his men should be appointed to manage the affairs of the 
conquered territory. But such was not the intention of General WeWesky. He wanted 
to keep the Peshwa quiet with smooth and specious, although false, promises, 
because he did not wish that the Peshwa should have any share in the territories. 
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wfitcf) vould be wrested from SirKiMa and the Rafa of Oerar On the tSth August, 1803 
he wrote to Colonel Qose Resident at Pima 

1 KQ vay amdous that the Pchhwa shooVS fed no Icalousy .boot thh plwc. I htvc, Koitcvct 
talcCT poiioslon of It hi the nwnet of the Company end the Petshwa, uni I sbaD Uke possession 
^tbe wntry In t^ ume mannef I Intend to appoint Captain GnAam to mw^c the latter I 
wtsh t^ ^ would speak to Rogonath Rao {U the Pdshwa Dap Rao son of Rajonath R*?) 
upon^ soblcct point out to him how necessary the place Is foe to and that the country shooJd 
\x kept quiet by mevts of the nmattmcnt of a centlenun In the Company's Service. V<« may 
^ assure htra that • fafthful account shaH be kept of the tevtmiei, wd credit «lven to the Pelshwa 
for Ml proportion of them.'* 

But on the following day the Genctnl changed his mind. On the I4th August, 
1803 he wrote to Colond Qose 

•Since writlns to you yesterday It has occurred to me that h would be better not to hold out 
to the Pefahwa any promise or prospect of having half the rtvenoe of Ahmedoagar but to tell him 
fftne^y that the revertocs shall be applied to pay the erpCBScs of the war and that the accounts 
^ ^ communicated to him. One great oblcct, however b to rtconefle hh mind to our 

possession of the country whkh h absolutely necessary for ocr comitnmJcatloos wtth 
Poona I and provided that b effected, I think U Immateilel whether he has half the tt ve n ues or not 

beg you to turn thh sabject over hi your mind tod io act In conformity to the sentiments 
1 have above otpresied. 1 wffl delay to write you a peWk letter upon It tIU 1 shall receive your 
answer*' 

The pcrfldloia General was going to deceive the Peihwa In the same manner as his 
prcdcceiton had treated *Omlchar>d*' The Brttlsh were afraid that the Peshwa and the 
Southern Maratha Jaglrdars might selec the opportunity and dedarc hoetilltks against 
them. Hence their solldtode and trouble to keep them quiet '«dth smooth and false 
promises. On the I7th August 1603 General '^dleslcy wrote to Giloncl Oose 

•If Ragonath Rao {sic the Pelshwa Bap R»o) should be sathBed wHh a tener»l assoranct that 
the conquered tenftory H to be applied to the benefit of the alllea. It wfll be most convenient, as 
th at tssfl fance leaves the question open for future dhoisslon, and for a dedsloo accordirTg to the 
drenmstances of the war 

•But I consider K to be an obfect of the utmost Importance that the Pebhwa s mind should be 


yes, after the war the iame Christian General expressed hb opinion, that the Ptshwa should 
have no share in the co nquer ed tenttory 

In hb letter dated Ilth November 1803, General VePesley wrote to the Governor-General i "As 
well as I can recolleet the treaty of Bassein the Pdshwa has no dahn to partldpote In conquests i 
and IT he bad under the treaty hb breach of all Its stJpularioni would free your ExceJlcDcy from the 
rjecesslty of giving Mm anytHng. However your Exceflcpcy may deem ft proper that he should 
enjoy some of the advantages retulting from the war mod Hie ce*s^^n of 6h terriioria in Saraf 
Affarax levald be bill saiUfcKtion fye aS 6U dalms. But before thb terrHory should be ceded 
to Hb Highness the Pebhwa, he ought to be required to consent to the Improvements of the defensive 
alliance which I have above recouunended tboidd be required from Hb Hl^mess the Soobah of the 
Deccan. 

*1 am of opinion that the fortress of Ahmednagar ought to be kept b the bands of the Brftbh 
Govemmertt until all these arrangements ihaQ have been completed and your Excdleocy shall see fti 
what manner the dcfertslve alliances wfll work,*' 
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satisfied as far as possible, in order that there may appear no wavering in his intention to adhere to 
the alliance on which the Southern ja^hircdars might found acts of hostility against the Company 

From the despatches of General \^cllcslcy it would seem that tlic Pesltwa had 
been chafing under the chain riveted round his ncch by the British, and it was thought 
possible that he might leave Puna or declare hostilities against them It was therefore 
found necessary to keep the Peshwa quiet by means of smooth although false promises 
'Anting to Major Shawe on the 24th August, 1803, General \^cilcslcy said 

"I have no idea that the Pcishwa will attempt to fly from Poona t that if he should be so inclined, 
he could carry his plan into cxcaition without the knowledge of his ministers you vs ill have 
observed from my letters to Colonel Close, that I have urged him to pay the ministers, in order to 
have accurate information of what passes 

"We cannot contrive to settle the Government at Poona till the conclusion of the War Bad as 
the situation of the Government is, it must be allowed to continue If we were to attempt to alter 
it now, we should have a contest in our rear, which would be ruinous ” 

So then the philanthropical motives of the British, of which they never ceased 
boasting, in effecting the re-instatcmcnt of the Peshwa Ba)i Rao arc quite apparent 
They restored him to his masnad in order to create confusion and disorder and entered 
into intrigues with his ministers by bribing and corrupting them with the sole object of 
bringing more territories under their power 

Let us now follow the progress of General 'Wellesley He remained encamped for 
several days at Ahmadnagar, occupied in making arrangements for the security of the 
fort, marched out of Ahmadnagar on the 18th and crossed the Godavery on the 24th 
August with the intention of proceeding to Aurangabad and joining Colonel Stevenson, 
who was in command of Jthe Nizam s force 

'W^hen the Maratha Confederates heard of the treacherous act of the British in 
captunng the fort of Ahmadnagar, they also marched out of their encampment and 
entered the Nizam's territories They hurriedly prepared for the war which was 
now inevitable They were laboring under many disadvantages The war was forced on 
them, and their enemy had been preparing for it since many years past, who had even 
raised traitors in their camp Taking all these facts into consideration, it speaks very 
highly of Sindhia s military training that he should have so ably^ handled his troops that 
had remained faithful to him. His age at the time of this great crisis was only tvc'cnty'- 

* There can be no doubt that the ministers of the Peshwa were tempted with bribes to betray 
their master Writing to Lieut -Colonel Close, Resident at Puna, from Camp at Assyc on the 2Sth 
September, 1803 , General Wellesley said — "Lord Wellesley has taken up the question of paying the 
Peishwa's ministers upon a great scale 

"The Pcishwa has no ministers He is everything himself, and everything is little. In my opinion 
therefore, we ought to pay those who arc supposed to be and arc called his ministers, not to fieep 
tfie machine of government m motion, in consistence witfi f6e objects of the alliance as we do at 
Hyderabad, but to have intelligence of what passes in the Peishwa's secret councils in order that 
we may check him in time when it may be necessary " 

From the words put in italics it is clear that the real motive for corrupting the Peshwa's ministers 
was to create confusion and disorder in his dominions 
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three. Hu foresight of a statoman aixJ hU high mllftary sldll should evolce our admfra- 
tton The fact of hU failure docs rvot detract from hU merits. 

Unfortunately the movements of the Confederate Maratha chiefs were not kept so 
secret as those of their adversaries for the very simple reason that there xrere ’spies and 
traitors hi thdr camp who were In the pay of the British. Thdr movements having 
been known. It was the easiest thing possible for the British to attack them under 
circumstances not favorable to the Confederates, 

The great battle of Assaye so memorable In the history of India and wHch has 
been described as a dedstve one, for It secured the establishment of the su pre ma cy of 
the British on a sound foilndatlon was fought on the 23rd September 1803 It was 
fought under every circumstance unfavourable to Slndhla. The British chose thdr own 
ground of action. Dowlat Rao Slndhla was not present at Assaye on the day of the 
fight Hfs object was to march on Hydarabad and with this aim hi view he had with 
his cavalry moved ahead of hh infantry and artillery On the morning of the 23rd 
IntdllgerKe of the encampment of Slndhla s infantry and artillery at the village of Assaye 
was brought to General Veilcslcy Had Dowlat Rao Slndhla been present wHh his 
cavalry and chosen troops at Assaye on that fatal day of 23rd September It b t>ot 
Improbable that the history of India would have been differently written. 

The despatch of General Vellaley dated Camp at Assaye, 24th Septttnber 1803 
to the Governor General and the Memorandom on the Battle of Assaye subsequently 
ttammlttcd should be consulted by those who are interested In the military aspect of 
that event. 

That Slndhla s men should have fought so bravely as to exact the admiration of 
thdr enemy shows of what metal they were made. Under proper and loyal leaders 
they would have been quite hivlndblc. It should be remembered that the officers hi 
command of the corps of Slndhla s Infantry and artillery were mostly Europeans. As 
said prevkxrtly they were all perfidious and traitors. Some of them had deserted 
Slndhla at the time when the Governor-General was making warlike preparations and 
trying to take the Maratha Confederates unawares. It b to be feared that the other 
European officers althcmgh In the service of Slndhla, were really In the pay of the 
Brtthh and did not scruple to betray their master It would be Impossible to account 
for the defeat of Slndhla on any other reascmable ground. General Vellesleyi plan of 
operations It b admitted on all hands was not well conceived. That with his badly 
conceived manouvres and movements he should have succeeded In Inflicting such a 


Genosl Vdksky In hb meiBOTaodBra on the E*ttk of Assaye wr ote i 'Ve cannot send out 
natives (n the Gxnpan/f service, who from Iona habit, mhlht be able to stve an accurate accoont 
because they beinQ lnhri)itanti of the Carnatic, or Mysore, are as well known In thb part of tbe 
coemtry as If they were Eoropesns i The consequence b, that we are obDged t6 employ as 

Urcanahs (spies) the ratives of the co u ntr y and to trust to their reports." 

These natives of the country were sab)ects of Slndhla. The British bribed then to betray thdr 
master and with tbeir help traitors were rabed In tbe camp of Slndhla. That the British cooJd bribe 
yiativcs of tbe country' to betray thdr own Indian nilen shows national degeneracy and lack of 
patriotism. 
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crushing defeat on the Maratha Confederates, would remain a mystery unless we supposed 
that there were traitors in the camp of Sindhia who betrayed their master's interests. 

Sindhia had now to rue for the blunders of his predecessors. Mahadji was not a 
statesman with the gift of foresight and forethought. His military organization was a 
faulty one and showed .lack of statesmanship '^(^arren Hastings came to an 
understanding with Mahadji and furnished him with European officers. That 
Governor-General knew that this 'gift of the Greeks' would compass the rum of 
Sindhia. And he was not mistaken 

If Mahadji Sindhia had so great an admiration for the discipline and drill of 
European officers and soldiers, the proper thing for him would have been to 
establish a military school for the training of his subjects in European arts of 
warfare Instead of doing this, he filled all the high posts in his army by employing 
Europeans who were all adventurers and men of no character. This was a blunder for 
which his successor had to pay a very heavy penalty 

The great Machiavelli, in his "Art of '^ar," has truly observed that 
"no wise ruler of states ever doubted but that a country should be defended by its own inhabit- 
ants Had the Venetians comprehended all this they would have established a new empire of the 
world In fact, by sea they fought with their own men, and were always victonous j on land 
they employed mercenary Captains and hireling soldiers » and then had not a leg left them to stand 
upon. The Romans on the other hand were far wiser, and being at first only practised in fighting 
on land, when they were opposed at Sea by the Carthaginians, speedily trained their people to 
naval conflicts and became equally successful " 

Mahadji Sindhia should have acted on the above quoted principle of Machiavelli. 

But it was nof only the entertainment of Europeans which is to be so much 
deplored as the revolution that Mahadji had prematurely brought about in the Maratha 
tactics of warfare. His substitution of "the old lamp for the new one" of the Europeans 
was fatal for the Marathas Such was the opinion even of the British military officers 
and statesmen In the course of his letter to Major Shawe, dated I8th November, 
1803, General \/elleslcy wrote * 

"Scindhia's armies had acually been brought to a very fevorable state of discipline, and his 
power had become formidable by the exertions of the European officers in his service » but I think 
t IS much to be doubted, whether his power or rather that of the Maratha nation, would not have 
been more formidable, at least to the British Government, if they had never had an European, as 
an infantry soldier, in their service » and had carried on their operations, in the manner of the 
original Marathas, only by means of Cavalry 

"I have no doubt whatever but that the military spirit of the nation has been destroyed by their 
establishment of infantry and artillery, possibly, indeed, by other causes j aLall events, it is certain 
that those establishments, however formidable, afford us a good object of attack in a war with 
the Marathas, and that the destruction of them contributes to the success of the contest " 

Of course, it is impossible for us to share this opinion of General \^ellesley. The 
mistake did not consist in having European arms of precision and raising corps of 
infantry and artillery on the model of European States, but in entertaining European 
officers who were not true to their salt but seized every opportunity to betray their 
masters. It was this mistake of the Marathas which contributed to the success of the 
British. 
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Tumfng to the battle of Aswye, we have already exprewed our opinion that the 
treachery of the European officers In Sindhias employ accounts for his defeat That 
Stndhias artlffcry and infantry vere excellent, U borne testimony to by Gerteral 
Vellesicy himself. On the 3rd October 1803 the latta wrote to his brother Hon'We 
H Vellcslcy that 

•Sdwihlas Frtocfa Infantry were far bettw than Tlppoo*, his ortUkTY excefknt and Hs ordnance 
so good and so well equ i pped, that It ans wers for oor service. Ve never cotdd use TIppoo's." 

Having such Infantry artillery and ordnance. It Is impossible to explain the defeat 
of Sindhia, exce pt on the hypothesis of treachery of his European officers. At the 
battle of Assaye, according to the itadstla of the British themselves the loss In the 
killed wounded and tnlssine of the detachment under the command of Gerreral ^^cllesley 
was very great If we bdicvc In thdr stotement that Sindhias army at Assaye was 
four or five times larger than that under Ac command of General Vellesley then the 
loss of the Marathas a cco r d lrvg to Ae figures given by Ac British themselves was 
proportionately not so great as thdfs. It Is Impossible therefore to understand 
how and why so much of ordnance and pieces of cannon should fall Into Ae hands 
of General Vellesleys force. Vhy should Sindhias army leave Ae battlefield at all 
and that also In confoilon and disorder when they had still In Adr possession plenty 
erf ammunition and cannon and other appliances rcqtrtittc for war? It Is also singular 
Aat not a single European officer and man In Ac service of Slndhte was Idllcd or 
wounded at Ac battle of Assaye. From all these facts wt are obliged to condtKle 
Aat the defeat was due to treaAoy on Ae part of Sindhias European o lB c m 
and men. 

It ts true that In the offtdal despatches of the British the victory gained by General 
Vdlcilcy tt Assaye has not been attributed to the treachery of Sindhias European 

From the dopatdio of the Duke of VdUncton we leara that tt the bittie of Assaye, he had 
Under Hs comm and 6.000 men. 1,600 ovalry aad 17 gtms. Vhcrcas according to the account of 
the British SdndMa had SO.OOO men and US guns. 

From the retirm of the tOTled, Vouoded and Mlwlng of the Detachment of the Army under the 
Commnd of Mafor Genera] Venesley at the battle of Assaye, It appears that the loss of the 
British was by no means ■ Tight one. Among tbch offkcn and soMIers, 164 were ktikd, 411 
wounded and 6 woe relsslng Among the rion.Christlan sepoys 245 were Idllcd and 1211 wounded 
and 16 were missing. 

There b no reTbbk statistks of Slndhla s loss. But dating Ms letter hotn Camp 28th Sept em b er 
I80B, General Venesley wrote to Mahx Sbawe 'll b said that they (the Marathas) lost ode 
thousand two hundred men ktUed $ the wounded and dying arc sc a t te red throoghoot the country In 
all directions. I g/p* xoc fiSe H/roarra^ reports 6od tnoin wtSetfier tSex art free, bat I bellrvt 
t&ex ore. From the words put In ttallcs, tt wITI b« noticed that Gcoend Vclksley was not sort 
idKnrt the loss of the eoeoy whkh Ms spies had report e d to Mm. But supposing that the r e p o r ts 
were tree. It U dear that Slndhla did not, proportioruddy to Ms large army lose so many men 
In IdDed and wounded as the British. 

It b also a very signifkaot fKt, that the British did not make any prisorters. H b probable that 
out of 1200 said to hove been left dead on the battle Add many wer e woonded to whom the British 
gave no qnarto and showed no mercy but despatched In order to swell tiw numbc of the dead ol 
the coemy 
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officers. But it would not have done for tlicm to mention it However, some of 
General \>/ellcslcy's letters throw a curious sidchpht on this subject D.ntm? his letter 
from Camp at Ferdapoor, 23rd October, 1803, he wrote to Colonel Murray 

'1 learn from Colonel Stevenson, that the beaten infantry In' yjcnc th.i* v.»v from A'lrphnr, sixteen 
of their European officers and serpennts have come over to the Colonel, .n.l he '.ny' tint they arc 
entirely ruined by the battle of the 23rd of September, and never enn be fornicvf into co a.nm' 

Then General \^cllesley expressed his preat satisfaction at the miserable plipht to 
which Sindhia's brigades were reduced, for he wrote 
"at all events their European officers have left them " 

Reading all these despatches between the lines, there can be doubt that the victory' 
of the British at the battle of Assnyc was purchased by bribing the Europeans m the 
service of Sindhia So no one need feel amazed that the troop-., 'o well drilled and 
well armed as Sindhia’s, ‘-hould have been incapable of facing the enemy and left 
the battle-field in confusion and disorder, and without even try'ing to talc with them or 
destroy the large number of cannon and vast quantity of ordnance w'hich fell into the 
hands of their foreign adversaries 

That there were traitors in the camp of Sindhin and that the disaster w'hich befell 
him at Assayc was due to the treachery' of the European officers and men in his employ 
would be evident when we remember the composition of his force On the 26th 
October, 1803, General \^cllcslcy wrote to Major Shawc, that 

"Sydenham's account of Sindhia's force is tolerably correct We understand, however, that 
Pohlman's brigade of eight battalions was called the 1st, which w'as destroyed on the 23rd of 
September the two other brigades in that action arc not accounted for by Sydenham they’ were four 
battalions of Begum Sumroo, and four battalions of Dupont " 

The two bngades m that action of Assayc, not accounted for by Sydenham, were 
in all probability the very brigades which betrayed Sindhia and w'crc the means of 
inflicting defeat on him, since it seems a secret understanding existed between their 
commanders and the Governor-General and his brothers Dupont was bought over as, 
reported by General \/ellesley to the Governor-General * 

Regarding Begam Samru's brigade, we should remember the intrigue the British had 
entered into with her Lake, in his Memorandum, submitted to the Governor-General on 
the I8th July, 1803, suggested that 

"the most essential advantages may be derived from an union with Begum Sumroo, w'ho has long 
evinced a desire to be taken under the protection of the English 


On the 24th October, 1803, General Wellesley wrote to the Marquess Wellesley "Sixteen 
officers and Sergeants belonging to the Campoos (r c Sindhia's Camp) have joined Colonel 
Stevenson under your Excellency s proclamation of the 29lh August I will hereafter send a list of 
their names, and an account of the pay each is to receive '' Among these officers was Dupont t 
seems clear then that he betrayed Sindhia at Assay'c and hence was to receive the "pay" mentioned 
in His Excellency' s proclamation of the 2Qth August, 1803 Otherwise had he loyally served Sindhia, 
and been defeated and taken prisoner at Assayc, he would not have been entitled to receive any 
pay or marked consideration at the hands of the Governor-General 
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*^dur of her b*ti*noft5 ■re oow with ShwIHa, which may prove an obstack to «n early dedaration 
of her tenHments tmt K ■ nj ptnr e •dmJly talco place, and »he I* riircere In what ihe has often 
dedared, meons migfit be contrived to enatfte tSoie bcifaHons to fotn Qenerol IfVfletfey '* 

Ujjon this suggestion the Gevemor-Gotcra! observed 

"This suflflaUon b o drcmel y proper and order* will be fmraedtafeiy sent to Cofond Scott i Mr 
Mercer* Instnictkm* indade thb point.'' 

U Is clear that die English Intrigued with Begam Surnroo to corrupt her men and means 
were contrived to enable her battallOfYS to betray Slndhla. These battaltons were present 
at Assttye, and It would r>ot be tajdng ones Imagination or Intelligence too much to 
understand that at Assaye these battalions played Into the hands of General 'Wellesley 
aird contributed to hb success on that battle Add. 

In his *TllstoTy of the Marathacs.^ Grant Duff writes 

*Moft of Slodhlas battdlOQS (at Assaye) laboortd under dbadvantages by the cessation of 
the British pert of tbdr European ofBcen who In consroutoce of a prodamation by the Britbb 
Government, quitted the Maradias at d>e brealdog out of thh war Thb prodamation was 
addressed to all Bridsh soblects native as wdl as Eoropcaiv offering them the saroe pay 
which they enjoyed wfd» SdndhU. It was fudWoasfy extended to all Europeans and In regard to 
the British officers was equally humane arsd poUUc."* 

OF cx>urse, some deserted Slndhla at the commenctment of the war while others 
remained wfth hfm to play traitors In hU camp. 


APPENDIX TO CHAFTEU XXVI 

THE FIELD OF ASSAyE 

In the Pioneer of the 9th January 1899 an officer signing hfs name as P. B. gave 
the following description of the battle Add of Assaye t 

Assaye b situated In a remote corner of tbe dominions of Hb Highness the Hizam of Hyderabad, 
near to where the rrortbcm berUEtdary of hb territory abub on tbe assigned province of Berar and 
the Khandebh dbtilct of tbe Bomtfty Preskdency It b sttnated some thirty mOes oorth of Jains. 

The Dttle known parts of tbe Deccan, that b little k no w n to those who have not tbe fbrtooa to 
have tbdr lot cast in sodi remote spots abound lo places of bbtoric Interest. Assaye, Argaum, 
Gawagarb— what stirring memorle* do these recall for those who have studied the VeDlogton 
Deipat dt es. Of these, Assaye b tbe frjost Important, for on that Bdd Sfr Arthur Vdksley 
conoeoced tbe work whkh be conrpkted a few months later at Argatun, where the hosts of 
Sdtsdhla w ere finally defeated. 

Between Jiloa and As**yc lk» ■ dreary tract of arid grass land Interpcned with patches of 
cnltivatioo, which become more frequent In Ac vaDcys of tbe rivers that Intersect the ccontTy at 
frequent hrtervab. Tbe priodpal of these rivers b tbe Puma, six niks soctb of the battk fidd on 
both banks of wfakh b built the vfllage of Nilal whence the Britbb Gerrcral advanced with hb 
small force on that memorabk September otornlne. 


P 574, 
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It was around the village of Assaye itself that the hottest of the fight took place. Here the 
enemy's infantry clustered/whilst a hundred guns thundered from their midst Here took place the 
famous bayonet charge of the 74th, in which that gallant regiment maintained the reputation that 
it had already won, and has since confirmed on many a field Here, too, the brave Maxwell, slam 
in the hour of victory, charged at the head of the 19th and Native Cavalry, and secured the 
defeat which the bayonets of the 78th turned into a rout From Assaye the scattered remnants 
of the Mahratta army, which had been drawn up so proudly confident of victory in the morning, 
fled before nightfall, leaving on the field 2,000 dead, and all their heavy ordnance and many 
standards as trophies to the victors 

There is nothing now remarkable to indicate the field of battle. The village of Assaye is a type 
of all these Deccan villages— a quiet, sleepy hamlet, composed of squalid habitations standing amid 
the mouldering rums of the mud fort, an edifice inseparable from all villages in this part of the 
world One wonders where the dead were buried Where he the 428 gallant souls who fell on 
the field of battle ? Nothing is there to mark the place of sepulchre No monument indicates 
where gallant Maxwell sleeps the sleep of the brave, or where rest the remains of Mackay, the 
Captain of Madras Cavalry who, m direct contravention of orders, for he was employed on the 
baggage staff, joined in the battle, and there met his death It is related by Colonel Welsh in his 
Mddars: Reminiscences, that "when m the very heat of action, news was brought to the General 
that Captain Mackay was killed his countenance changed, and a tear which fell upon his cheek was 
nature's involuntary homage to a kindred spirit " 

No sign of battle now m this peaceful hamlet, slumbering m the December sun on the bank of 
the Juah river 1 But the villagers Will produce mementoes m the shape of bullets of lead and 
rusty iron that are frequently turned up when they are tilling the soil 

R. B. 

Commenting on the above. Colonel G Carlton, Retired Royal Artillery, sent the 
following communication, which was published in that Anglo-Indian dally on the 3rd 
March, 1899 


THB FIBID OF ASSAm 
To The Editor 

Sir, In the Pioneer of the 9th of January, which was kindly sent me by last India post, there Is 
an interesting account of a visit to the village and field of battle of Assaye (spelt Assye m the 
Wellington despatches, and so pronounced by the natives) Perhaps you may think a few notes 
of a visit to the same historic field thirty-six years ago of sufficient interest to entitle them to a 
kind reception by the Pioneer 1 started with another officer of my battery from Jalna so as to 

arrive at Assaye on the 23rd September, the anniversary of the battle, our object m so timing 

ourselves, was to see what the depth of water would be at the ford across the Kaitna, as the same 
might be assumed as its depth when our infantry forded the river m 1803 There had been some 
heavy ram two days before our arrival, but I found that mounted on an Arab horse 14-2 in height, 

I was able by raising my feet well up behind to get across the 70 yards or so of water without 

wetting my boots We put up for the night in the verandah of the native rest-house or chaultry 
outside the village, which was filled, the natives of the place said, with our wounded after the 
great battle Next day we found two old villagers who said they were boys when the battle was 
fought and that they were the only two still alive in the village who were living there then , they 
were, I should say, about seventy years of age. In reply to our questions about the Mahratta 
nrniy an t e comparatively little use made of their artillery, they gave an explanation that was 
quite n^v to us, and possibly true to some extent, m, that for some weeks (1 think three) before 
c a e e a ratte east of the Dusserah had been going on (it is, if I remember right, a ten 
a/s orgic) and this had delayed their army so long in camp that the forage in the immediate 
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ncighboari)Ood had been edraosted and the artfllery batlocki (all gtms were fonrwrly In Irulla drawn 
by baOocks) bad to be lent • loftfl way off to graie, to when ^Vesley Solrib Bohador" came down 
on them to suddenly the gun bullocks could r>ot be all 0 Ot bock tn time to move the gtms Into 
the new position that was taken up by the er>eaiy and tndi guns as were got Into action had to 
be dragged by tepoyi. Both thete old feflow* told os they r em emb er ed teeing 'Verity Sahib" 
They described Mra as a man with a tmall head and broad shoulders^ moving tbdr bands 
to thdr beads and thoolden rignifkantty They alto said be cordd not tpenk any Hlndttstanl They 
expressed great admiration for the strict dbcfpQne {bandobasff Verity Sahib" bad In his enny 
contrasting It with the bod coodoct of Sdndhlat troops. Yom recent correspondent focrod no trace 
of the graves of those who fell In action on oor side. I remember seeing the grave of Cokmd 
Maxwell It was marked by a flat slab raised off the groond and Ms name was cut on It There 
were a few othert near K, bat tn a nrore broken down state, no Inicilptloiii legible. All were 
tader a domp of trees marrgo or banyan trees iltnated a short distance beyood the village of 
Assaye, and I think near the steep bank of the Inah ravine. Major-General Vdksley Jnst thirty foor 
years old when he gained this great victory tn a tetter written ncct day to Major Sbawe explains 
the necessity be unexpectedly was under when he «fiscovcrtd the enemy s position to engage Mm 
some dlstarrce further to Ms own right, and be says , *For a length of time they tfid not see my 

Infantry or discover my design " Upon his persooal recoonalssaocc he had acting opon the quick 

and sure vision" that Kapler speaks of as a gift possessed by him tn eminent d egree , came to the 
bold dechlon to move Ms whole force, though within tactiol distaocc of the enemy greatly oot 
numbering hhn In cavriry arxl artillery across his front, but anyooe who bas ridden over the ground 
win have seen bow srell suited h sras In its parallel undnlation as the Kahiui b approached to 

conceal the Infantry as stated by tive Goeral and tins to pr e vent the dbeovery of hb desh^ I 

have been tempted to linger I f« too long for the patience of yoar readers over thb esecorsloo of 
rehw, perhaps ft b because to many of os retired offlcen originally of the old Indian load sovfoe, 
there b a sedoctive glamour In oor early stripling assodatkms sHtb lo£a, Hs scenes, Hs hbtory and 
our ordered study of the language of iti people i sre went oot ofttsi mere boy cadets and cor earliest 
manhood associations were affected by 

'The ever rilent spaces of the East 

Far folded mbts and gleaming haJli of mom" 

So 'Still oer the loerres out raemory wakes." 

And fondly broods with labcr care 
Time but the hepresslon deeper makes 
As strestms tbefr donneis deeper wear" 

G OAELTON CoLtoEL, 

Pftirfdf Ro^ AetSier^ 



CHAPTER XXVII 

OPERATIONS AFTER THE BATTLE OF ASSA^E 

At Assaye, Sindhia lost almost tLc whole of las y,iins an^ ordnance, but his loss in 
men was not ver^' great On the 24th September, 1803, Colonel Stevenson was ordered 
to pursue Sindhia'^s fugitive forces, as General \^cllcsley encamped at Assaye for a 
few days in order to write his despatches, and also to give rest to his men as well as 
to "place his numerous wounded in security" Mill (vi. p 358) writes* 

"The enemy had been so little broken or dispersed by their defeat* that they had little to dread, 
from the pursuit of Colonel Stevenson." 

It seems that Colonel Stevenson was not in a mood to pursue Sindhia's forces He 
avoided them but attacked Sindhia's territories, of which an account will be given 
presently. 

After the battle of Assaye, the existence of traitors in his camp was evident to 
Sindhia, for the disaster could not but have been attributed to treachery' Under the 
circumstance, he saw his safety in concluding peace with the British Accordingly, he 
authorized Bala Kunjar to open negotiations with them. Bala Kunjar was one of fhc 
servants of the Peshwa and was sent by the latter to Sindhia to communicate to him 
the alliance that he (the Peshwa) had contracted with the British by the Treaty of 
Bassein and also, it would seem, to invite Sindhia to Puna. 

It was the interest of the Governor-General and his gallant brother to describe 
Balaji Kunjar as a traitor The former in a postscript to his despatch to the Secret 
Committee, dated 1st November, 1803, wrote 

•"Ballojec Koonger was originally dispatched by His Highness the Pcishwa from Bassein to 
Dowlut Pao Scindhia, for the purpose of explaining to that Chieftain the nature of the engagements 
concluded between the Pcishwa and the British Government } but, with the accustomed versatility 
and treachery of a Maratha Politician, Ballojec Koonger has subsequently attached himself to the 
service of Dowlut Rao Scindhia " 

Similar was the language used by General \^ellcslcy towards Balaji. But the 
historian of the Marathas, Captain Grant Duff, who was thoroughly acquainted with 
all the events connected with the war, docs not call Balaji a traitor. On the contrary, 
he desenbes him as 

"the Peishwas most confidential agent, who, notwithstanding the war, continued in Scindhia's 
Camp " 

We shall presently recur to Balaji's reasons for continuing in Sindhia's camp. 

About a week or at the most ten days after the battle of Assaye, Balaji wrote to 
General 'Wellesley to settle the terms of pacification. The letter of Balaji to General 

This confirms the statement we have made before that the disaster at Assaye was due to the 
treachery of Sindhia's European officers and men. 
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'Wellesley Is not published amongst the printed Despatches of the Dulec of Veillngton 
Bot from the tone of the latter s reply dated 5th October 1803 It Is not difficult to 
conlecttirc the purport of Balajfs letter It seems that Bala}! tried to make out that 
Stndhia* Intentions were padfle and that the proof of the genutnerress of his desire for 
peace vas to be found In the dogged perseverance vlth xvhich he clung to every 
chance of brfnglnB the negotiations to a satisfactory Issue. The reasons of Balaffs not 

quitting the camp of Sindhia seem to be that the British had never sent In an 

ultimatum to the Waratha Cemfederates and as said before they always confined 

themselves to vague generalities and never referred to the minimum of what they would 

accept From General Velltsicys letter to Balajl It also appears that the latter charged 
Collins with bringing about the rupture b e t ween the Maratha Confederates and the 
Brfthh, for "Cdl Collins had quitted the camp (of Sindhia) without appriring the 
Maharaja of his intentions or going through the emtomary forms," 

From the strorvg position which BafaH had taken up and from the manner In which 
his letter exposed the treacherous conduct of the Resident with Sindhia, there seemed 
to be no other valid argument left for General 'Vclleslcy than to charge BalaJI wit 
bdng a traitor and abuse him to his hearts content 

General 'Wellesleys head was turned by the success that had so far attended his 
arms. He was therefore, not Indlned to lend an ear to the prxjposals for peace wldch 

Baltp Koa)ar scetns to htvt been «n benest mao and bad tbe welfare of the Mantba Eropfre 
at heart He did oot artd woeld oct play Into the hands of the British, who were then giving 
effect to the nutxhns laid down by MadUavdll and eorroptiriB the FVsbwas ininistei*. The OrrisUiM 
the Founder of whose oeed taught them to prey dally to God lead ts not Into t empt ati otrs but 
deliver us from all evfls* were not ashamed to bribe the Peshwa's rdnlstm to tempt them to 
betray theh master In the course of h(s letter dated Camp at Assayc, 38th September iec8 
General Veflesley wrote t« Lieut Colood Close, Reskkrrt at Puna j 

*lord VcBcsIey has taken up the question of paying the Pcishwa s mloIsteTS open a great scale. 
Tbe Pehhwa b ce r tai nly slrtccre In bb hitcntlorts to adhere to the aOlasce i but the feelings 

of hb mind arc so far dHf q e nt from those wfdcb guide our conduct, that with the best Intentions 
It mtat be expected that we shall freq u e a tiy clash. Tbe Peishwa has no mtebters. He b 

everythtftg hlrosdf and everytblog Is THtle. In my opinion, tbertfore, we ought to pay those who 
are sopposed to be and are called his minhteni, not to keep the machine of Government hi 
motion In consbtence with the objects of the alUaoce as we do at Hyderabad but, to bai 
IntcIlIgcQcc of what passes In tbe Pdshwa a secret coundh in order that we may check hhn In 
time when H may be tte cessa ry"’ 

Balaff Kunlar was tbe Peshwras most confldeirtlal agent i those who have read Grant Duff's 
Hbtory of the Marathas are aware of the faithfol manner In whkh he had served hb master and 
on one occaskMi he even risked fab IHe for the welfare of the subjects of fab master s dotnhrion. 
Tbe Bdllsh could not buy hhn over whh their gold to betray fab master s Interesb and hence they 
(fid not scruple to call hhn a traHor There b not the tittle of an cvkkpce to show tiiot he went 
over to the Camp of Sindhia, or betrayed tbe Peshwa. Moreover when we remember the fact 
that Balap Kanjar had once attempted to Uoptfaon (if not assassinate) Slnee Rao Ghatgay (very 
doseiy related to Dowla Rao Sindhia) k h impossible to befieve that he could have evrr been a 
penana grata with Sindhia or taken hrto hb conBderKe. It b certain that he loved hb master 
Bap Rao and never betrayed hb Interests. U b equally certain that there was not much love lost 
between him and Sindhia. Hence hb testimony regarding Colood Coffin s conduct In predpHating 
the war should CTiry coftvtctiou Into the mind of every u npTff ud lc ed person. 
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Balaji Kiinjar urged On the other hand, his appetite was whetted by tlic spoils he 
had gathered at the battle-field of Assaye But so far no treasure, that is, ready money, 

had fallen into his hands And therefore he was anxious to prosecute the war with 
all possible vigor As said before, he detached Colonel Stevenson to pursue Sindhia 
That officer avoided Sindhia, for although the latter had lost the whole of Ins guns 
and ordnance through the treachery of European officers, his power was still considered 
formidable for he was still strong in his cavalrv' and mounted infantry' It was 
therefore thought prudent and politic to avoid pursuing him It would have been 
better if the Maratha Confederates had taken the offensive and attacked the British 

But after the disaster of Assaye, they seemed to act on the defensive only, and 
also tried to conclude peace with the latter This \t'ns a mislake for which they had 

to pay very dearly The reason which seems to have deterred them from taking the 

offensive was the existence of traitors in their camp Neither good generalship nor 
ar-seeing statemanship would have been of any avail to them when their camp reeked 
with traitors Moreover, they were reduced to great straits, as their commissariat 

supplies had fallen off General \^ellcslcy seized some of the cart-loads of gram 
w ich had been proceeding to Sindhia'^s camp and so in a triumphant mood he wrote to 
ms brother, the Governor-General, on the 6th October, I SOT, that "they (the Maratha 
onfederates) were in great distress, and the price of gram in their camp one seer 
for a rupee All the above mentioned considerations made the Confederates desirous 
of peace or at the most of acting on the defensive 


After the battle of Assaye, it seems that the Raja of Berar separated from Sindhia, 
From the letter of General 'Wellesley to his brother, Henry 'Wellesley (afterwards Lord 
Cowley), then in England, dated 24th January, 1804, we learn that 
after the battle of Assaye, those two chiefs fled* into Candeish 

Colonel Stevenson followed them down the Adjuntce Ghaut They flcdf to the Taptcc, along 
which river they marched to the westward As soon as I had placed my numerous wounded in 
security, I marched with my division to Adjuntee, and ordered Colonel Stevenson to advance towards 
t5urhanpoor, and levy a contribution upon that city, and lay siege to Asscerghur" 


enera ellesley does not mention why the pursuit of the Maratha Confederates 
was given up It will be rememembered that Colonel Stevenson had been detached 
to pursue mdhia and the the Raja of Berar, and with this intention he left Assaye on 
t e 24t eptember, that is, the day following the battle. It would not have been 

1 icu t to overtake them had he been possessed of dash and courage like Napoleon, 
t t e arathas eluded him and his pursuit of them resembled the chase after the 
o t e Wisp It was probably on this account that General 'Wellesley ordered him to 
marc on to Burhanpur and took upon himself the task of pursuing the Confederates 


+ 1 ,^ A ^ confederates retreated and not fled It should be remembered that Assaye was 
f Ti, ^ cmtorics of any of the confederates After the disaster at Assaye, it was only natural 

, ^ ^ crates to retreat into their own dominions They retreated in order to protect 

their territories from the attacks of the Eptish. 
t Retreated and not fled. 
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But the himsdf docs not seem to have fercd better than G^foncI Stevenson 
He wrote 

^pon my antvil rt Adjtratet I found that Sdndhia and the Raja of Bemr had quitted the Taptee; 
and bad moved to the southward apparently with an fntentJon of jiasslng out of Cindeiih through 
the hHU shoated north of the Godavery ar>d of Invading the terrftories of the PeUhwa or be 
Ntattn and all the remains of the defeated In^try had been sent aaoo the Taptee towards 
Hindustan. This movement was tntervded to divert my attention from the siege of Asseerghm 
or If 1 should persevere In that operation, the confederates would have Invaded the terrttoriei of the 
Pefahwa and the Nizam and would have entirely destroyed the rich provlrtces of the latter npon 
which I dcperided for rtsourcts of grain to enable me to cany on the war and would at all c ^-m u 
have art off Of Impeded the cornmunkation which I bad whh Poona and Bombay by Ahmednagar 
I ther efo r e detcrmlDed to leave the siege of Asseerghur to Colond Stevenson s cflvWon, and to 
march myself to the southward In order to follow the motions of the confederates. 

On the Ilth of October 1 arrived In the neighbombood of Aurangabad and there remained till 
the ISlb On that night I received most accurate accounts of the disposition of the enemy's anny 
from which I was of opinion that they Intended to move upon Colond Stevenson, In order to 
Interrupt the siege of Asseer^ur and I returned hnmcdlatcly to war xis Adluntee. 

"1 arrived there on the tath and descended the Gbant Into Canddsh on the lOth- Sdndhia, w lto 
had returned to ti>e oorthward, then halted hts array at Ahoonab on the Taptee, within three 
marches of Burhanpoor 

'^lond Stevenson arrived on the t5lh at Burhanpoor of which place be took possession i be 
marched to Asseerghur on the t7th drove In the enemy and took possession of the pettah on the 
18th, by which means he bad a fine situation from whence to carry on bb attack agabist the 
fort I he broke g r ou n d on the IPtb and the fort turrendertd on the list 

The fall of Burhanpur and of Asirgar was almost a foregone coodoslon No surprise 
need be esepressed at the ease wfth which both these placts fell Into the hands of the 
BritlsK It Is again the same old story of the traitors In Sindhias camp betraying thdr 
master As usoal these traitors were Europeans, The short-sighted policy of MahadjI 
Sindhla In employing European officer* and men was now costing his socceiior the 
principality he had built up. On the 23rd October 1803 General Vellesley wrote to 
Qjloncl Qosc, Resident at Puru 

I have the pkasure to Inform you that I have reason to bdUve that Cokmd Stevenson took 
possenkm of the fort of Asseerghur on the 21st. He write* on the ipth, that the Inbmtry which 
bad cofkcted bet w ea i that place and Burhanpoor was gone off towards the Nerbodda. Sixteen of 
the European officers, sergeants, etc, had come In to hhn oo the terms of the prodamatlon, among 
whom were Colonel Dupont, Capt^ Mender and Captafai Maan.*' 

So then from the official despatches of Genera! Vdlesley It is quite evident that 
the W1 of Burhanpur and Aslrgar was erreompassed by the treachery of Sindhla s 
European officers and men. 

There was now very lltdc left for General 'VeUesley to accomplish In the Deccan. 
But his task was not over and be did not think of cotrduding peace with the Maratha 
Confederates till after the siege of Gawilghur and the battle of Arganm. 

If he did not cotrcludc peace with them he at least deceived them , for at the time 
when he fought the battle of Argaum, there was an armistice with the Maratha 
Confederates, On the 24th October 1803 he wrote to the Governor General 

“Stnee I forwarded to your Exedkney the copies of ray correspondence with Ballojee Koceger 
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on the subject of peace, I have received various messages and letters tliroiigh different ch.inncis 6rt 
<^he same subject, I have uniformly referred them to the answer which I wrote to Ballojcc 

Noongcr 

"It IS repotted that Dowlut Rao Scindhia and the Rajah of Bcrar have quarrelled, that the latter 
intends to endeavour to obtain a peace through the mediation of Amrut Rao, and the former 
through that of the Pcishwa, or by secret negotiation Excepting that these chiefs have separated 
their armies, 1 have no reason to believe that they have quarrelled, and 1 can give your Excellency 
no information to enable you to form a judgment of the truth of the remainder of the report 
"1 think it probable, however, that negotiations for peace will soon be commenced by those 
chiefs " 

It was evident then that the Maratha Confederates desired for peace and that witii 
this object in view they had separated their armies Instead of tr^'ing to conclude 
peace with the Confederates, these very circumstances appeared so tempting to General 
\^ellesley as to attack them, as he thought, to utterly crush them 

So long neither the General nor his lieutenant. Colonel Stevenson, had made any attempt 
to pursue Sindhia or the Raja of Bcrar But now when these Maratha princes had 
separated their armies, a very favorable opportunity occurred to the British to pursue 
them, and they tried to eagerly seize it and turn it to their advantage Colonel 
Stevenson was ordered to watch the movement of Sindhia while General 'Wellesley 
himself went against the Raja of Bcrar But the General was not lucky in his expedi- 
tion against the Bhonslc In his letter to his brother, Henry 'W'clleslcy, dated 24th 
January, 1804, General ^/ellesley mentioned the causes of the failure of his expedition 
He wrote : 

"I arrived at Adjuntee, on the top of the Ghaut, on the 25th (October 1803), marched on the 
following days to the southward, and passed Aurangabad on the 29th The Rajah of Bcrar, in the 
usual style of a Maratha, had spent his time after he had come out of Candcish in plundering the 
country, and negotiating with Amrut Rao, who was encamped on the Godavery, to induce that 
chief to join him * 

"The Rajah was still, on the 29th (October 1803), between Aurangabad and the Godavery, and 
\ hoped to have been able to attack him He marched, however, on the night of the 29th, and 
between that time and the night of the 3Ist, during the whole of which I was in his neighbourhood, 
he marched with his camp five times On the 3Ist, in the morning, he detached a body of five 
thousand horse to attack a large convoy on its march from the southward to join the troops on the 
frontier, the arrival of which was delayed by the obstinacy of the officer who commanded,^ before 
It crossed the Godavery, and which river it crossed only on the 30th 

■The necessity of taking care of this convoy was unfortunate If I had not been under the 


* The Raja of Berar was negotiating with Amrut Rao to intercede on his behalf With the British 
to conclude peace He was no more plundering the country than the British were His army was 
in great distress for want of gram and he was levying contributions on the villages for the mainten- 
ance o his army It was no plunder but a perfectly legitimate process with military commanders 
t The officer was named Captain Seton General v^/elicsley had him Court-martiallcd On the 
2n Novcm cr, 1803, he wrote to Major Kirkpatrick — have to inform you that 1 have brought 
Captain Seton to trial before a General Court Martial, for disobedicnec of orders, in omitting to 
mmch Dharore on the 1st of October, according to the orders he had received, by which the 
ns to w ich the convoy was exposed would have been avoided, and my movements against the 

enemy would not have been cramped by the necessity of taking care of it/' 

* 
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Dccesshy of tRfcctinfl the moven»enU of the troops In sadi m*nner as to protect ft at the same 
tine that I poshed the Rafafv I shoold have had ft fn rax power to have destroyed bhn between 
the 29th and 8Ut of Octoba (1803) 

‘'But ail the subsequent solfd operations of the war depended upon the arrival of that convoy 
And It was more Important to searre It than to gain a victory over a body of horse i In the attempt 
to obtain whkh 1 might have failed, and then I should have tost the convoy" 

After the failure of hb expedition aflalnit the Raja of Bcrar and when he found 
that Colonel Stevenson also could do rtothing against Dowlat Rao Slndhla the CJtncral 
thought ft expedient to lend a fkvorablc ear to the negotiations for peace which the 
Maratha Confederates had been proposing Accordingly he wrote a letter on the 30th 
October 1803 to Balajt Kunjar (this time he did not abuse him or call him a traitor) 
He wrote 

have received your letter and Colonel Stevenson has transmitted to o>e a Persian letter 
in which you have informed him that Mahomed Mccr Khan was about to be sent on a mission to 
me. I shah be happy to sec Meer Khan 1 will receive him In a manner suitable to his rank, and 
I win p«y every attention to what he may have to coormonkate. 

At the same time, he also wrote to Muhammad Mir Khan as follow* 

'1 have received your letter and Mirza Vahed Beg has commanlcated to me what you desired 
he should and Cotond Stevensem hw sent me different letter* which you have wi i ti ca to him, and 
one which BaU(^ Koonger has written to him In the Penlan language, by whkh I leam that you 
art corning here on a mission to me. 1 shall be happy to set you and wDl receive you with the 
honors doe to yoor rank and diaracter and I shall pay eytry attention to what yoa irwy have to 
cora mc n l catc" 

Bat It was not Muhammad Mir Khan who came as an envoy on the part of the 
Marariia Confederates to the British Genoal to negotiate for peace. It was Jaswimt 
Rao Ghorpare who was deputed to fettle the tenrrs of peace. The circumstance* 
atterrdlrrg the deputation of this person to General Vdlcsley are related by the latter 
in hts despatch dated Ilth November 1603 to the Govemor-GeneiBl 

The rcsalt of the ncgotiatloni was that on the 23rd November 1803 an armistice 
was concluded by G en era l 'V'cllcilcy with Dowlat Rao Slndhla. Although the envoy* 
solicited a cessation of arm* for both the Confederate* the General refused It to the 
R^ of Berar because It was alleged that he had sent no envoy nor expressed nny 
desire for peace. It was convenient for the General to Ignore the feet that the envoy* 
»ent, represented the Raja of Berar as wdl as Slndhla. But Genera) VdJesiey ferJ 
been smarting under the failure that had attended his expedition against the Bhonsie 
and therefore, he was not amenable to reason justice or (airplay 

Another reason for not concluding an armistice with the Raja of Berar was that 
General 'V^ellcsley wished to play off Sfndhia against the Bhonsle. Vrltirrg to Mj^ 
Shawe (Private Secretary to the Governor-General) on the 3rd November 1803 
General Vellesley said 

*Tbe U«jih of Bear • trc«op* ve not fnduckd In It, and consequently there becoma a dfvtiJon 
of i Bte rtst b et w een tfwK two chiefs. All confldeiKe fa Slndhla, If ft ever existed, must be at an csd 
and the cotrfederacy U Ifuo fydo dtteofved," 

From the letter from which the extract has been given above we leam that the 
GO 
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motives which prompted General 'Wellesley to conclude the armistice were dishonest 
and treacherous He wrote 

"1 have already apprized the Governor-General that it wai not m my povc'cr to do anything more 
against Dowlut Rao Sindhia . 

"Scindhia has with him in the field an army of horse onlv' It is impossible to expect to make 
any impression upon this army, unless by following it for a great length of time and distance To 
do this would remove our troops still farther than they are already from all the sources of supply, 
and would prevent the operations against the Raja of Derar, from which alone, in my opinion, we 
are to expect peace 

"1 can see no inconvenience whatever that can result from the measure and if the negotiations 
for peace are delayed in consequence of having concluded the cessation of hostilities, I have it in my 
power to put an end to that agreement whenever I may think proper 

■'TTie rule not to cease from hostilities till peace is concluded is a good one in general and I 
have adhered to it, in practice, at the siege of Ahmednagar and I have ordered an adherence to it in 
all instances of that kind But in tfiis, I it is a rule, of wfucB ific breaefi /r more beneficial 
tHan tbe observance" 


yes, he could not sec any inconvenience, nay in his mode of thinking breach 

was more beneficial than the observance," because that was the way to lull the Maratha 
Confederates, or at least Sindhia, into a false sense of security, by making him believe 
that the British would cease all hostilities and conclude peace But such were not the 
real intentions of the British General He merely wanted time to make preparations 
and treacherously attack the Maratha Confederates after having thrown them off their 
guard by concluding the armistice On the 24th November, 1803, he wrote to Colonel 
Close 

"1 have agreed to the cessation of hostilities on the ground of my incapability’ to do Scindhia 
further Injury, as stated in my dispatch to the Governor-General of the 24th October i on that of it 
being impossible to injure his army of horse » on that of the injury he may do me in the operations 
against Gawilghur and in Guzerat, to which quarter he has sent Bappojee Scindhia , and on the 
political ground of dividing his interests from those of the Raja of Bcrar, and thereby, in fact, 
dissolving the confederacy " 


That the real motive of the British General to conclude the armistice was to gam 
time, he himself admitted On the 24th November, 1803, he wrote to the 

Governor-General . 

"If advantage should be taken of the cessation of hostilities to delay the negotiations for peace 
your Excellency will observe that I Have tfie power of putting an end to it wBen I please and 
mat, supposing / am obliged to put an end to it, on tfie day after I shall receive its ratification, I 
shall at least have gained so much time everywhere for my operations, and shall have succeeded 
m dividing the enemy entirely '' 


The treachery and hypoensy, then, of the British General are quite evident He 
took advantage of the armistice by attacking Sindhia and fighting the battle of Argaum. 
By granting the armistice, he gained time in making preparations It will be observed 
that the armistice was concluded on the 23rd November At that time Colonel 
Stevenson, who had been ordered to make preparations for the siege of Gawilghur had 
not entered the territory of the Raja of Berar Ceneral Vellesley had not also 'been 
able to assist Colonel Stevenson by sending reinforcements Anting on the 24th 
January, 1804, to his brother Henry \/ellesley. General \^ellesley said 
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*To»mrd5 tlte tniddit of November CoJofxf Stevemon had cornplettd all hh equipme nts for the 
»i«se of Gncflsbm and wi» enabled to qolt Bcirhonpoof He marched trp the valley of the Poorna 
rfver to BaHapoor In Bemr where he antved on the ISrd and he waa Joined on the 24tb by the 
convoy which had been »aved from the Ralah of Beror by Captain Baynes affair at Umber on the 
81ft October and my march to the southward" 

Thae was no need now on the part of the General to observe the truce He was 
the flnt to violate It He fabricated the pretext that Slndhla had not carried out one 
of the esicntlal condlUotu of the armlsrice. He wrote to his brother Henr> '^dleilcy 
on the 24th January 1803 

"Voa will have observed that after I had condoded the treaty for sospendlng boftllltles with 
Sdodhia, 1 Had fooght hh array at Affatrra on the 2Pth of November At that time he had not 
ratified the treaty and he had not performed any one of Its stipulations and I gave notice to hh 
valccch that I should attadc him If I should meet Ms arrey " 

The stipulations of the treaty give the lie direct to the above statement of the 
British General The treaty was concluded on the 29rd November 1803 and the 
concluding artide of the treaty laid down 

"Thh agreement H to be raUfted by the Maharala Dowlat Rao Slndhla, and Ms ratification Is to be 
given to Major General VeHesky In the space of ten days from this date." 

So then according to this stipulation of the treaty hostilities should have 
ceased till die 3rd December 1803 Slndhla had been given ten days to ratify it, and 
It was nothing less than treachery on the part of General 'Vellesicy to have attadeed 
him within the space of ten days after the conclusion of the treaty 

General ''ifclIesleY found fault with Slndhla for his not carrying out the se c o nd 
artide of the treaty whJdi ran as follows 

OTo prevent accklenU and In order to ensure the execution of the 1st artide, it Is agreed that 
there shall be an Interval of twenty coss betwee n the different British and allied annks arxl that the 
Maharajah wffl march wtth hto array and take up a position twenty com to the eastward of 
EUtchpoor and he will forage still farther to the east’^ard " 

Slndhla accordingly was marching with his army but the British General was 
following him In orda It appears to prevent Hm from fulfilling the condition of the 
treaty His real intention was to gain time to make his preparatiorts and then to attack 
Slndhla after lulling his suspidons by conduding the armistice. 

It was under such drcumstanccs having every advantage on his side, that General 
Vellcsicy treacherously attacked Sindhia and fought the battle of Argairm on the 29th 
November 1803 that Is six days only after the ccmduslon of the Treaty of Armistice. 
In vain dW the vakils from Dowlat Rao Slndhla press him not to attack thdr master 
He Justified hh conduct by writing to the Governor General on the 30th November 
1803 

"your Hxcdkncy has been Informed, that on the 23rd I had consented to a suspension of 
hostiltties wHh tbc troops of Dowlut Rao Slndhla, In thh quarter and Goicntt The condition on 
whkb this agrecmcDt depended that ShK&ta should occupy a position twenty cots to the cast 
of Eflkhpoor had not been carried hrto ocoitfon." 

Regarding this pretext for attacking Sindhia we have already observed diat in the 
agreement there was no date fixed by whldl Slndhla was to have occnpkd a position 
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twenty coss to the east of Ellichpoor t hut from the In';! article of tlic Treaty, it was 
evident that the truce should have at least lasted for TO (ten) day from the date of the 
conclusion of the Treaty It was therefore nothmi^ ^hort of treachery on the part of 
the British General to have attacked Sindhia on the ?9th Nos ember, I POT 

It was a foregone conclusion, therefore, that General \^c1Ics1cy should come out 
victorious at the battle of Argauin And so he did On the .tOtli November, 1803, 
he wrote his official despatch to the Goscrnor-Gcntral describing Ins victor^' won 
treacherously at Argaum The Governor-General w-as hichly pleased at the treacherous 
conduct of his brother Dating his letter from Tort V'llham, 23rd December, 1803, 
the Marquess 'Wellesley wrote to General \^clleslcy 

"I received this morning your dispatch of the ’30th November AUhouHt 1 entirely approved 

of your armistice, and thought it a most iiidicioiis mcasuri, I confc" that I prefa your victory to 
your armistice , 

"I have not yet discovered v'hcthcr the battle ua< occasioned by a tup*uri. of the truce on the 
part of Sindhia ; or by Sindhia's refusal to grant to In'" v at eels the posters uhich you most properly 
have required, for the purpose of founding the basis of tlic negotiation on the admission of oar 
retention of a part of our conquests i or by Sindhia'' re-duavovt al of his avovsal of Jeswunt Rao 
Goorparah ; or by an accidental rencontre of the armies before the truce Ind commenced i or by 
a treacherous junction between Sindhia and the Rajah of Dcrar But, ornr cttncjiic ria, a battle is a 
profit with the Native powers " 

The above paragraph, if language has any meaning, clearly shovx's that the Governor- 
General did not find any fault with Sindhians conduct regarding the truce, but, on the 
contrary, he failed to understand what induced his brother to attack Sindhia during the 
period of the armistice Anyhow, he congratulated his brother on his successful treachery', 
because he preferred the victory to the armistice ! 

After the battle of Argaum, General ^^'ellcslcy proceeded to besiege and storm 
Gawilgarh For this purpose, he and Colonel Stevenson marched on from Argaum and 
arrived at Elhchpuron the 5th December, and halted there on the 6th, in order to establish 
a hospital for the wounded in the battle of Argaum Both the divisions encamped 
before Gawilgarh on the Ilth December, TS03 The fort was stormed on the I4th 

It was with no difficulty that the fort of Gawilgarh was stormed and fell into the 
hands of the British, whom the Raja of Berar had hardly made any preparations to 
resist or oppose However, to the credit of the Fort Commander, he did not betray his 
trust He died in its defence. 

'^ith the fall of Gawilgarh ended the campaign of General \^cllcslcy in the Deccan 
After this, peace was concluded with Sindhia as well as the Raja of Berar 
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THE VAR IN GUZERAT 

Hie fertile province of Gazerat was made a part of the Mughal Empire by Akbar 
the Great It remained so for rrcarly two centuries. But when the era of tbe disruption 
of the Mughal Empire was Inaugurated by Nizam ul Mulk, that traitor encouraged and 
helped the Marathas to conquer Guzerat It has already been mentioned how the 
Gaekwar* ha^ established thdr supremacy over a portion of Guzerat with thdr capital 
at Baroda. Mahadjl &ndhta was rewarded by the BrWsh for his faithlessness to 
the Maratha Confederates and aedrtg as mediator In the Treaty of SaTbye, with a 
portion of Guzerat dcperKbrrt on the fortress of Baroach Baroach and hs rrdghbour 
hood then corrstftutcd Slndhla s territory In Guzerat, against which the British directed 
thdr hostilities. There was not much difficulty to tcdoce Baroach and acquire that 
portion of Guzerat which owned the suzerainty of Dowlat Rao Slndhla. This was 
very easily accomplished since the topography of the Baroach fort was well known to 
the English. 

The Gaekwar s capital afforded the base of operations. 

General Vdleslcy had beei entrusted by his brother to direct the operations against 
Slndhla s territories In Guzerat Accordingly he wrote to the Governor of Bombay 
on the 2nd August 1603 the measures that should be adopted for the defence of 
Guzerat, which In non-diplomatic language meant for the Invasion of Slndhla s territories 
In that part of India. He wrote 

"As hb ExceDency the Governor G<J>eTBl has been pleased to orders In his letter to you 
of the 5Hh July tbet the troop* In those dbtrfcl* *hoo1d be placed orxler my command I Imagbe 
that Mijor General Jones will return to Bombay • and as h will be necessary that the offter w1»o 
will have that eactenslve charge shoold be ooe of character capacity and ranlc upon reference to the 
tbt of the Bombay army I should think that Sir VltHam dark* and Colonel Murray are the roost 
3t for such an employment 

"The former already ftUs a situation from which U wxwld be dHBojlt If not Iraposribk to relieve 
hhn hnmedlatdy i and It you approve of the latter I should rec o mmend him.'’ 

Accordlrtgly Colonel Murray was appointed to the chief command of the forces In 
Guzerat to act under the orders of General Vellesley On the 6th August, 1803 the 
latter wrote to the ofiker commanding the troops In the territories of Anarrd Rao 
Gaekwar Baroda 

"Upon the receipt of thb letter you will commence yoor opemtion* a«ihist Dowlot tlao 
Slndhla s fort of Baroach. 

"you win not suffer these operations to be I nterr u p t ed or delayed by any nesotlation whatever 
you wtn send the Governor of Bombay a copy of the report which you wfll traasmit to me, of the 
measures which you will have adopted In cOnseqoence of this order " 

Baroda, as has been said was made the base of operations. But It appears from 
the published records that the Gaekwar objected to help the British In thdr unlost 
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invasion of Smdhia's territories in Guzerat It was on aecount of this, that General 
'Wellesley wrote to the Secretary of Government, Bombay, on the 22ncl August, 1803, 
a long letter showing that the Gaekwar was bound to assist the British in their wars— 
whether just or unjust — against any native power of India A few extracts from the 
General's letter are given below 

"Lieut -Colonel Close has forwarded to me copies of a correspondence between Mr Duncan and 
Major Walker, in which an important question is discussed, respecting the nature of the alliance 
between the Honorable Company and the Guickwar State, and how far the latter is obliged to 
enter into the war with Sindhia, with whose Government he is in 'close alliance ' , 

"I have seen copies of two treaties between the Company and the Guickvimr, by which the latter 
has agreed to subsidize one Company of artillery, and two battallions of native infantry ; both 
Governments have agreed that there should be true friendship and good understanding between 
them j 

"Although it IS not immediately specified, it can never have been intended that the Company 
should protect the Guickwar State, unless the Guiclox'ar should also assist the Company with its 
forces against the enemies of the British Government Indeed, I cannot understand the words 'true 
friendship and good understanding,' in any other manner If it were otherwise, the consequence 
would be, that the Company would be involved m perpetual war for the protection of the Guickwar 
State, without any adequate compensation, excepting that of repayment of the expenses incurred , 
and the connexion between the two Governments would be one not very creditable to the Honorable 
Company " 

By concluding the Subsidiary Alliance witb tbe English, the Gaekwar, in common 
with all other princes, who had fallen into the snare of that alliance, was a prisoner in 
their hands 'His objections and his protests were of no avail Against his will, he 
had to render them assistance in their unjust and unholy war 

The operations in Guzerat were to be commenced by the siege of Baroach This 
was determined upon, because it was a well-known fact that the garrison of the place 
was weak In the letter to the Secretary of Government, Bombay, from which extracts 
have already been given above. General 'Wellesley wrote 

"The Governor-General has positively ordered, and there is no doubt whatever of the expediency, 
that operations should be commenced in Guzerat, by the siege of Baroach This place is of no 
strength whatever Major '^/alker detlares that its garrison is weak , if preparations were made 
as suggested in my letter of the 26th of July to Major Walker , and if the attack has been made as 
ordered in my letter of the 6th of August, it will certainly be in our possession before any of the 
particular enemies of the Guickwar State, or Jeswant Rao Holkar can know of the war" 

But It was also necessary to enter into a campaign of intrigues, before going to war 
with Smdhia's troops in Guzerat The inhabitants of Smdhia's territones m Guzerat were 
mostly composed of Bhils The English were to intrigue with them General \/ellesley, 
m his letter dated 2nd August, 1803, to the Governor of Bombay, wrote 

'The whole range of mountains is in the possession of Bheels, whose exertions would prevent the 
invasion of any party of marauding horse 

'This fact points out the necessity of cultivating a good understanding with and encouraging the 
Bheels, so as to attach them to our cause." 

He concluded this important letter by urging on the Bombay Government to intrigue 
with the Bhils For he wrote , 
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I cKmot condode lib tetter wttioot requejftu llirt you »1I1 nree the seeltemen ot Surrt to keep 
OP terra -tth the Bhed. , thb .ppe« to be « r«: ot the «pe de^rlptlop with tirae who InbdHl 
the hOb In <J1 pertj of Irefip. By conclltetlon. And refralnlnf from An hrterference ^Ih their concenu, 
they irlll prove oor best fttend. Ai«I A eonttAry Bne of eondpa «dll m.k. them oar wont epemtej I 
It mint not be eepeeled thnl we riiould Involve opnehra In the nffilil of thele Bheeb or preis them 
for tifbote The nnmber of troop. I bAVe above delAlled wIB be wfBdent for the protection of the 
vJuAble terrttory of whkh yoa have jot pOHUtton tfey wCf nof 4e Attfffaerrf /or 65e ret/ecf/orr 
even o/onyo/MefreofotS., And from whAt I hAve Ken of the Krvfce In other pArt. of India, I 
lave no hedtmion In dednins tny opinion, that, A. A meawre of economy It wonld be better to 
(dve np all dalra of hfbnte that the Company ml«ltt have npon any of thOK rajalu, thmi to recdve 
It K the ibk of the ejtpenK of bdns oWljed to enforce lb payment at Kme fatnre day' 


The word, put In Italia In the above extract clearly convey the idea that the Ensibh 
did not conquer India by the reord but nicceeded In ertablbhtns thdr power by fraud 
and Intrlsue. General Vellaley counKlIed Intrigue with the Bhili In order to make the 
Invarion of Sindhia. lerritoila In Gueerat a nicceo. 

For Invading Sindhia. territorla In Gmerat; Colonel Murray to whom General 
Vellaley had delegated hi. authority detailed Ueutenant-Cololel Voodington for the 
tmlc. UeuL^Cotonel Voodlngton did not find much difficulty In capturing BaroacK On 
the 25th Augutt, 1803 he wrote to General Vellaley 


Agreeably to my communlCAtion to yon, I -nmdKd from BarodA on the 2Itt, Bxl encwnped within 
two coo of B*ro*ch Ofl the ISri." 

On the morning of the 25th Auguit, the pettah on the wenem face of the fort of 
Baroach w« taken poneulon of , and on the 29th Auguet, the fort wa. captured. On 
that day Colonel Voodlngton wrote to General Velloley 

1 have the hopor to acrmlnt you tluu at three odock. P M, 1 .tormni tb. (ort of Barrwch, 
and cmrted h with nttte loM, althoibh the Arab. mad. erralderabte reratance, pwtlcuteriy op our 
c n i c in g the breach-" 


Again, on the 30th Augurt, he wrote 

-Tbc brcKh wm. reported practfcable by the engineer At eteven A. M, when 1 determined to 
norm, but detayed It untfl three odock, A. I tbomriri that a very Ukdy hour to Bnd the enemy 
off their gtaui" 

The capture of Baroach wa. thu. very emlly accomplbhed. The territoria dependent 
on Baroach yielded an annual revenue ot eleven lakh, of rupeen Although the 
Gulkwar rendered w much abbtance to the Brilbh In thdr oper^ agalnri Sindhia In 
Gurerat, It doa not appear that he derived any b^eflt, fr^ them. ce^'nly did 

not give him any portion of the territoria which they had wre«ed from Sindhia In 

'^^da Baroach, Sindhia pooeoed the fort of Powanghur In GuzeraL On thb fort 
wa. dependent the dbtrict of Otanipanlr It wa. now the Intentloo of Colond 
Voodhurton to capture thl. fort. By the ftdl of thi. fort, Sindhia wt^ld be d^rivM of 
all hb territorial pooa.lon. In Gurerat On the 27th Augud, 1803 General Velloley 
wrote to the Governor of Bombay 

lo r«pcd to tb< fort of PowuDghrrr | wW «nd dlrtcaow thrt h m.Y be rttedeed « »o^ 
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shall find that the troops are assembled north of the river Nerbudda, and in a slate of equipment fit 
to undertake that operation 

"It does not appear that Dowlat Rao Scindhia has any territories South of the Nerbudda, bordering 
upon the sea coast, which would become the object of the operations of the troops in Gurcrat " 

After the fall of Baroach, Lieut -Colonel '^oodmgton marched on Powangarh The 
fall of this fort was ver\ easily accomplished, for it appears that its defenders were not 
faithful to their master Colonel '^oodington wrote on the 2Ist September, 1803, to 
Colonel Murray, commanding the forces m Guzerat 

'After a breach had been effected in the wall of the inner fort, as also that another was almost 
practicable in a tower at the angle of the outer fort, the garrison offered to capitulate on tiie 
morning of the I7th, on condition of being protected in their persons and private property To these 
terms 1 agreed, on condition of immediately taking possession of the breach in the inner wall with 
a Company of Sepoys * they however tacked other stipulations to the capitulation, , that 1 
should agree to pay them the arrears due from Scindhia, and that two of the Commanders of the 
Guickwar Cavalry with me (amounting to about 300 horse) should sign the agreement 
To these latter articles I would on no account agree, and it was not until four P M when they 
found from our continuing to batter that I would admit of no delay, that they agreed to the original 
terms, which were immediately earned into full effect, by their evacuation of the fort and mountain 
of which we took possession 

"Could they have obtained possession of the upper fort, or Balia Killa, at the top of the mountain 
I am inclined to think it utterly impregnable " 

Reading the above extracts between the lines, there seems to be every reason to suspect 
that the defenders of the fort had been bribed to betray their master and hand over 
the fort to the Bntish Gold supplied the key to unlock the gate of Powangarh and 
admit the troops under the leadership of the British 

The war against Sindhia in Guzerat ceased with the fall of Powangarh for that 
prince had no more territories in Guzerat The British deprive him now of all the 
possessions in Guzerat which had been held out as a bait to< Madhavarao Sindhia for 
his helping them out of their difficulties and concluding the Treaty of Salbye 



CHAPTER XXDC 
THE VAR IN ORISSA. 

The En^IiS under Qfvc had obtained from the Mu^l Exnperor the Devany of 
Orioa. But tbdr po«csslon In Orhsa was 8 small tract of land In the northern portion 
of that province. The greater part of Orissa was under the sovereignty of the Bhonsla* 
of Nagpur It Is not necessary to mention how the Marathas got possession of the 
province by expelling the Kluhammadans. An account of that will be found In Grant 
DtrfTs History of the Marathas, 

Orissa was r>ot a terra incogfitia to the British The natives of England had for 
more than a century been In possession of foctorks and trading posts In Orissa before 
the Marathas had conquered the province.* It appears that on the conquest of that 
province by the Marathas the Ervgibh had suffered tome loss In thdr trade. So when 
the Dpwany of Orissa was granted to Qlve and his compatriots by the Mughals It was 
proposed to servd an expedition agalfwt the Marathas, But then the latter were In the 
zenith of thdr power and the British anticipated disasters if they were to cross blades 
with them. So even the ''daring" Qlve considered discretion to be the better part of 
valour and the idea of an expedition against the Marathas was given up The Court 
of Directors In 1764 expressed thdr great pleasure at learning that the proposed 
e^qjcdltlon agalitst the Marathas In Balasore and Katalc bad been given op, as 
conquests are not our aim. Veil this reminds one of the expression of the disappointed 
fox In the fable of the grapes bdrrg sour 1 

The Britlih, h o wever lived on good terms with the Marathas. The Directors of the 
East India Company In 1767 agreed to pay to the Marathas all arrears of C6aut£ on 
cof>dltlon of the cession of Orissa, the Dewany of which, as said above was grarrted 
to the Company Negotiations were in consequence opened wHh the Marathas to this 
end, A valdl one Udalpuri Gosain was appointed by the Raja of Berar to treat with 
the Bengal Council and the amount was fixed at IS lakhs of rupees. This Is the version 
of the English. But the VaJdl declared that he bad no authority to deliver up the 
province to them. They then could have gorre to war with the Marathas had they 
Mr Bonnet write* j — 'To Bdoore bdoog* the honour of coot*Inh»g tl»e first settlement made 
by our coaotrymen io eny port of the Benaal Presidency By • firman, dated February Irwl, lOW 
the Emperor Shah 3ahaa graj i te d them pemrissfoo to estabIHh a factory at PrpQ on the Sabanrcldia. 

In IMO throoah the In t erv cn tioo of Mr Boa^tton, a S u rgeon who had obtained great 
IrtfiiKDce over tcvenl memb er s of the Royal I^tmOy by curing them of varfous dtieascs, the Eogibh 
obtained pennlssloo to establish factories at Balasore and Hoghll. In cooscqucnce of this pcnotoloo 
they applied to the Nawab who gr aj i t e J them 12 balls (a bati b 20 bfghas) of land near the vfilage 
of Balasore, which was then ibing Into some Importance as a port. The settiement was oiled 
Barabari (Lcv twelve batb) from Its extent, and b at p r es ent the prfodpal qaartcr of the reodem town 
of Balasore, and the residence of the wealthiest merchants,*' (Journal o{ t6e AtlaticSodctj of 
for 1883) 
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the pluck and courage to do so But like the sly fov, they were merely watching 
their opportunity and, it would alto seem, intriguing with the people of Orissa, ever since 
their rebuff in 1767 In his "Notes on the History of Orissn" published m the Journal 
of tde Asiatic Society of Bengal for T883, Mr J Beames, \triting of the prosperous 
condition of the natives of Orissa under the rule of the Marathas, said 

"A seer of nee was sold for 15 gandns or about 70 seers to the rupee Opium cost a pan 

of cowries per masha, salt 14 karas per seer The adiintagcs of low prices were, however, much 
counterbalanced by the capricious exactions of the rulers Altliough thc>' seem to Invc had the sense 
not to drive away the trade by oppressing foreigners, ^ct upon the native' of the province 
itself they had no merc^' It w'as dangerous to be rich, or at least to display any amount 
of wealth, lest the attention of the Marathas should be called to the fact and plunder and 
extortion follow as a matter of course // rr not ^urpmtn.i, tfiLrcfor, , tfnt trfun t/ic I.n^itisfi 
appeared on tde scene, tfic Maratfas irt.re left to finfit tftcir pirn battled, Qinte [tinsitpporttd bx 
tbe people Indeed, ibex ^cem to bare been so con'ctcus of tb.ir unpopntantx as niCcr to bare 
attempted to enlist ibc <;xmpatbtc^ of Ibc Onxas on ibtt: bebalf Had Ibex done lo, Ibu 
turbulent Rajas of ibe bilts and ibc sea-coast migbl bare gtren us a areat deal of trouble and 
enabled Ibc Maraibas to bold out for some time " 

It IS not necessary' to consider how far the allegations of cruelties and atrocities said 
to have been practised by the Marathas on the natives of Orissn arc founded on facts 
and not merely the fabrications of the fertile imaginative brains of English historians and 
wnters * But the sentences put in italics in the above extract afford strong grounds to 


• Had the Maratha rule been cruel and atrocious, the people could not have been so prosperous 
and contented as even this English writer admits In those days famines were unknowm in Orissa 
But no sooner had the British made their appearance on the scene than we read of nothing but 
famines almost every fifth year in that province Even Mr Beames w'ritcs 

"Cuttack now begins to be noticeable as it is at frequent intervals Ibroi jbout ibc carlx xcars 
of British rule as a place m constant want of supplies and alwaxs on tbc verge of famine 
On 1st December 1803 an urgent call is made for fifteen thousand maunds of nee from Balasore 
Again on the 1st June 1804 Captain Morgan is ordered to warn all pilgrims of the great scarcity' 
of nee and cowries at Cuttack, and to endeavour to induce them to supply themselves with 
provisions before entering the province." 

The economical condition of Orissa was never so bad under the Marathas Tlic people never 
suffered the pangs of hunger or died of starvation 

The Governor-General in Council, as was usual, wrote to the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors on the 3Ist October 1803 —"The inhabitants of the province of Cuttack afforded 
every assistance to the British troops on their march, and expressed the utmost satisfaction at the 
prospect of being speedily relieved from the oppressions to which they had uniformly been 
subjected by the Maratha Government, and of being placed under the protection of the British 
power " 

The poor people were soon undeceived. The substitution of the European for the Maratha 
came to be regarded by them as jumping out of the frying pan into the fire The same writer 
who has been so often quoted above (Mr J Beames) says —"Well aware of our ignorance of the 
country, they all with one accord abstained from helping us in any way, no open resistance was 
ventured upon, but all stolidly sat aloof — papers were hidden, information withheld, boats, bullocks 
and carts sent out of the way, the Zemindars who were ordered to go into Cuttack to settle for 
their estates did not go, and on searching for them at their homes could not be found, were 
reported as absent, on a journey, no one knew where. But if from ignorance the English officers 
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suspect tKat the English had been Intrif^Ins irHh the Orfyas against the Marothas^ 
There sm hardly any fighting In OrUsa No altlmatom as has been said over and over 
again In the previous chapters was ever sent by the British to the Maratha 
Confederates. The latter had no time or opportunity to prepare for the war whereas 
the English had been maJdng every war like preparation since many years past It 
would also seem that although the British did not get Orissa by acting on the 
Machiavellian maxims In 1767 for the Valdl Udaipur! Gosain was more than a match 
for the pcrfWlots servants of the Company yet the latter never gave up hopes of some 
day possessing It Vlth this ^ect In view they would seem lo have been Irrtrhjulng 
with the natives of that provlrvce. 

The Marquess 'W^ellcslcys Instructions to the officer who was entrusted with carrying 
on the war In Orissa, would also lend support to the hypothesis that the British had 
been Intriguing with the Orlyas and thdr acquisition of Orissa was accomplbhed more 
by fraud and Intrigues than by cor>quest or straightforward means. 

Colond Campbell was entrusted to carry on military operations In Orissa. The 
Marquess \^dlcslcy wrote to hhn on the Jrd August, 1803 

'^oa h*ve been apprized by my MlTlttry Seoetary of my general views and Inteotlons wrtfi 
respect to the oc cupati on of the provtoce of Orttadc. 

'^oa have been Informed that a f^rce wfll be detached from Bengal to act andcr yoor coormand 
together with the fores which you may be enabled to collect from the Northern Orcars In 
oottseoaenoe of the orders signified to yoq by my MllHary Semttary The forts from Bengal will 
onbark In the coerse of a day or (wo and t have directed retona of It to aceenrpany these 
htstroctiont. 

*yoa were cDreded to assemble at Gonlaio from the division of the army under your coromaad, 
a force of r>ot less than fifteen hundred native (nhAby and to Increase that force. If practicable, 
consistently wKh the tranquHItY of the Northern Orcars. 

"Vlth the force, which you have assembled orrdcr those orders, and with the detaduoeol from 
Bengal you will enter the province of Cuttack and pi oc ccd to Juggernaut. 

'Tn pastitrg ti>e frontier of the Maritha territory you wHI ui every possible means to condTlate 
the InhabltarTts, for which purpose you will issue the prodamation which accompanies this 
desp atc h, ^oa wtH also promise protection to the persons and property of all those who shall 
remain In thdr possessions, and shdl isot attempt to act against the British authority dedaring 
that no person shall be molested exc ep ti ng such as may appear In arms. 

“On yoor arrival at Jtrggerrtaot, you wCl employ every possibk prccaotion to preserve the 
respect doe to the Pagoda, and to the rdlglotts prdodlccs of the Brahmins and pflgrlna. 
you will htrabh the Brahmins with tucb guards as shall aJTord perfect security to their 
per s o es rites and ceremonials and to the sanctity of the rtDgioas ediftces, and 
you wQI strictly enjoin those under your cotnmaod to observe your orders on this hnportant sablect, 
wltb the utmost degree of a ccu r a cy and vitHancc. 

“The Brahodns are supposed to derive considerable profits from the duties levied on pOgrlms • It 
win not, therefore, be advtsri)Ie at the present moment to Interrupt the system which previJIs for 
the collection of those duties. 

com mi tted any mistake, then life suddenly returned to the dull loert mass, and compUlots w ere loud 
and Irtcosarrt." 

How docs this compare with the Governor GencruTs statement to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors ? 

SfanOar to the prodamation issued by Gcocral Harris when ente rio g Mysore. 
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"Vfou will assure the Brahmins at the Pagoda of Juggernaut, that tlicy will not be required to pay 
any other revenue or tribute to the British Government than that which they may have been in the 
habit of paying to the Maratha government, and that they will be protected in the exercise of their 
religious duties 

"\ have reason to believe that a considerable proportion of the province of Cuttack 
is occupied by chieftains or zemindars who have been enabled by the weakness of the Maratha 
government to render themselves independent of the Maratha power, or who yield to it a partial 
obedience. Considerable tracts of country contiguous to that province arc also possessed by 
chieftains, who acknowledge no superior authority, or who arc merely tributary to the Maratha 
State 1 deem it necessary that such of those chieftains or zemindars as arc subjects of the Maratha 
government, and have revolted, should be required to acknowledge subjection to the British power 
With other chieftains who many possess means of embarrassing your progress, it may be advisable 
to negotiate engagements on terms favourable to their interests, without requiring their absolute 
submission to the British authority " 

From the above, the intriguing nature of the Company'^s Servants is quite evident 
The Governor-General relied on intrigues rather than arms for the acquistion of the 
province of Orissa The English were not entering that province as conquerors, but 
professedly as friends to deliver its inhabitants from the alleged tyrannies and oppressions 
of the Marathas To gam their object, they did not scruple to act on Machiavellian 
maxims. That Italian thinker wrote that 

"the sagacious politicians will always respect religion, even if he have no belief in it, since there 
have been frequent proofs that through inculcating it even by craft, much valor has been roused for 
the defence of the country " 

The very pious '"Christian" Governor-General acted on this maxim and so instructed 
the officer who was to carry on military operations in Orissa to show cvciy' respect 
to the idolatrous practices of the Hindus at Juggernaut 

Machiavelli wrote 

"Men are all the readier to throw themselves into your arms, the less you appear disposed to 
compel them, and the more you show yourself humane and familiar with them, the less they dread 
you as regards their liberty " 

It was on this maxim then, that the Governor-General instructed the commandant of 
the forces in Orissa to intrigue with the chieftains and natives of that province So it 
was not the atrocities, tyrannies and oppressions alleged against the Marathas which 
paved the way to the acquisition of Orissa by the British as the intrigues of the latter 
on Machiavellian lines Accordingly when they 

appeared on the scene, the Marathas were left to fight their own battles, quite unsupported 
by the people" 

It was not Colonel Campbell who went to acquire Orissa, but Colonel Harcourt* 
He marched from Ganjam on the 8th September, 1803, at the head of the 1st Madras 
Fusileers and two Madras regiments and took possession of Manickpatam on the I4th 
and of the City of Jagannath, known also as Pun, on the I8th September, 1803. He 


The former having been seized with an illness which threatened his life, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harcourt was appointed to act in his stead 
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accompIlsKed tlih without fi9htlng and bloodihed. On the same date he ic^ote to 

GiptaJn Annjtrong, who was on die staff of the Governor General 

1 beg yoa wfll be piewed to state to Ms Excelkncv the Most Noble tbe Govcmor-'Generab 
that we have this day taken possession of the dty of jsggematit 

Upon apptkatioQ from the chief Brahmins of (he Pagoda I have afforded them guards (of Hindos) 
and a most lattsJ^ory confidence Is shewn by the Brahmins priests and officers of the PagPda and 
by the inhabitants of )aggemaot, both hi their present situation, and in the firtore protectloji of the 
British Government.'' 

So the Intrigue* on Machiavellian line* produced the desired result 
A detachment was alio sent from Calcutta to cany on their operatIc>rt* on 
Machiavellian lines fn the rrorthem portion of Orissa under the sovereignty of the 
Raja of Betar This detachment was 1 000 strong and was under the comnond of 
Captain Morgan and Lieut Broughton artd sailed for Balasore: Artothcr detachment 
was sent under Colond Fergusson to Jellasc^e to protect the Bengal Frontier Captain 
Morgan* detachment, writes Mr J Bcairves 

"arrived In three ships, and laoded at Jampada near Gobgaon, a village adjoining oU Bal#*ore on 
the east, aod almost three miles below the present town They w e r e In want of pfovhion*» which 
were supplied to dtem by Prahlad Nayak, Zamtndar of oW Balasorc. They then advanced aiOf»fl the 
bank of the river btkI owirrg probably to the dlfflcnlt nature of tbe ground, were not opposed by 
the Marathas tfll they got dose to Balighat {ost beiow BarabaH. Here a band of bOf»en»<n bore 
down on them, and It) the skirmish which ensued one Enropean soldier was killed. The English 
then Tttshed forward arsd at tack ed the Maratha fort, whW) stood on the site of tbe salt gol*» »nd 
soon took poisetsslon of IL The Marathas appear to hava made bot a faJnt reststance, and qtilddy 
disappeared. ImmedlateiY after this, a drum was beaten tn all tbe basaan aflnoimdog that the Ertglbh 
bad taken possession of the pr ovince aod woeld protect all who behaved themselves peaceably 
"Tbe date of tbe capture of Balasore b 3Ctt Septem b er 1803." 

The news of the capture of Balasore reached Ucut Colonel Harcourt before he 

arrived at Katalc He wrote a letter dated BurpurusliuttumpuT 25 mile* south of Kalalc, 

3rd October 1803 oortgratulaUrtg Captain Morgan on hli success. 

After tafdng possession of }agannath Cofoncf flarcourt directed his attendon to 
cajjture Katak. In the despatch of the Governor General In Coundl to the Secret 

Committee of the Court of Director* dated October SI 1803 It Is stated that 

"the Inundated state of the country p revented the march of the army tinder the cormnand of 
Ueotenant-Colond Harcoort from Jaggenwrt until the 24th of September EMriug tbe first days 
march the advanced corps of the aimy were several times engaged with parties of the oem/s 
troops, who were repulsed with loss. 

"An action fubae<?uently took place b e t we en an advanced detachment of tbe British troPPs and 
a party of the enemy oestr Mockundpore In wfakfa the latter was defeated with consWerebie los». 

'No further resistance was opposed to the progreu of the British anny until its arrival at Cottack 
on the lOth of October but tbe inundated state of the ojuntry and tbe rise of the rivers greatly 
retarded the march of the troops. 

'The town of Orttadt was Immedlateiy occupied by the British troops without opposition '' 
(Dpcratlors were then begun for the reduction of the Fort of Katak, named Bar^butty 
In hb despatch to Captain Armstrong, Military Secretary to the Govcmor-Gencral 
dated Katak, Octr 15th, 1803 Colonel Harcourt described the manner In which the 
reduction of that fort was brought about He wr ote 
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"that the fort of Barabutty had been taken by assault by a part of the troops under my command, 
directed to perform this service under the orders of Lieutenant-Colonel Clayton, of the 20th Bengal 
Regiment 

"On the night of the I2th a spot was fixed on for a twelve-pounder battery, distant about 500 
yards from the outer gate of the fort This battery was completed on the night of the I3th, and the 
twelve-pounder placed in it, together with two howitzers and two six-pounders, the whole of which 
opened their fire on the morning of the I4th By eleven o'clock in the forenoon most of the 
defences on the south face of the fort, against which our fire was directed, were taken off, the 
enemy' s guns silenced and every appearance promised success upon which I directed Lieutenant- 
Colonel Clayton to advance with one six-poundcr, and r. party of artillery men, 203 Europeans from 
his Majesty's 22nd, and the Madras European regiment, and 400 sepoys from the 20th Bengal, and the 
9th and I9th regiments of Madras Native Infantry' The party had to pass over a narrow bridge, and 
under a very heavy but ill-directed fire of musketry from the fort, to which they were exposed for 
forty minutes They at length succeeded in blowing open the wicket. Having once accomplished 
this, the party entered singly, and although they met with considerable resistance whilst entering the 
fort, and passing two other gates, the British troops were soon completely victorious 

"The fort of Barabutty is of considerable strength, and with the exception of the bridge over 
which our party passed, is inaccessible, as it is surrounded by a ditch from 35 to 135 feet broad, and 
20 feet depth of water in it " 

That such a strong fort could have been so easily reduced by the British officers, 
shows that there were traitors among those who had been entrusted with its defence 

With the reduction of the Fort of Barrabutty, ended all military operations in Orissa 
But we have not as yet fully dealt with the doings of Captain Morgan That officer, 
after occupying Balasore, detached, on the 30th of September, two companies under the 
command of Lieutenant Slye to Soroh, twenty miles south of Balasore, for the purpose 
of dislodging a party of the enemy stationed near that place, and of opening the 
communication in the direction of Katak On the 1st of October the detachment under 
the command of Lieutenant Slye attacked and defeated the enemy which was posted at 
a village a short distance north of Soroh, and the troops of the enemy stationed at 
Soroh subsequently retreated to the southward. The detachment under Lieutenant Slye 
having been reinforced by another company from Balasore occupied Soroh on the 3rd 
of October without further opposition 

On the 4th of October the whole of the detachment under the command of Colonel 
Fergusson, amved at Balasore without any opposition 

On the lOth of October the detachment under the command of Lieut -Colonel 
Feigusson marched from Balasore in consequence of orders from the Governor-General, 
directing that officer to proceed for the purpose of forming a junction with the army 
under the command of Colonel Harcourt at Katak j and on the I5th of October that 
detachment arrived near Budruck, a village situated near halfway between Balasore and 
Katak. 

According to Beames, the first efforts of these officers 

were to learn the geography of the Moharbhanj and Nilgiri Hills, especially the passes and to 
open communications with the Rajas of those two states Spies were sent into Moharbhanj and 
Nilgiri to keep a watch on the chiefs, and passports were to be granted to their vakeels or repre- 
sentatives, should they desire to visit Cuttack ' 

Soroh was abandoned and the detachment under Lieutenant Slye marched to Jajpore in 
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Novtmba The Mohvbhan} Root was otthli time; apparcntl/ half afraid to come In, and half 
dlspoted to be tmbulent. H afco crt writes frequent letter* to him (? her) and en)o1n9 on Morgan the 
necoslty of extremely condHatory coodoct to him (7 ha) Moha/bhan}, faoweva dots not 

appear to have quieted down, and two companies of tn&ntry one from Balasore and one from 
JeDasore were tent to Hirfharpor io promote the peace and transqulTlty of the Motrarbondee dJstrkt. 
Fortha Instructions arc to the foUowtog effect t 

'Having catise to believe that the Rani of Mohoibundgc and ha adopted son Te Kolt are both 
desIrOQS of the protection of the British Gov ern m ent being exterrded to them you wfTI direct the 
offica proceeding to Hurfharporc In commattd of a detachment, to coodoct hlmsdf towards the Ranee 
and Te Kdt, or their vakeels, [with every mark of frkndly attention He may open any necessary 
coramunicatlon with them bot yon wflf be pleased to enjoin Him to awoid committing filmseif bj 
an^ promises or agreement that maj be constmed fry t^em as binding on t£e Bdlls£ aatborUies 
In Catiae^ " 

The fentcTKC put In Italics needs no comment It clearly Indicates the perfidious 
character of the G>mparTy s servants. They obtained a portion of terrftorfcs dependent on 
MayurbhanJ by Traud, 

By the capitulation of Sambalpur on the I2th January 1804 the whole of Orissa 
then forming part of the Maratha Entplre came Into the har>ds of the Britbh. The 
acquisition of Orissa by them can hardly be called a conquest The Oriyas at least 
can certainly by no mearu be designated as a conquered people. 


Te Koit b Tlkah, one bearing the tlka (titaka) or mark of sovereignty and Is the tmtal title of 
the hefr appar e n t to a throne. 


1 



CHAPTER XXX. 


ACQUISITION OF BUNDELKHAND 

The British came to possess the province of Bundelkhand by the supplemental articles 
to the Treaty of Bassein drawn up under date 1 6th December, 1803 That province 
belonged to the Peshwa and he was induced to part with it in lieu of Savanoor and 
Benkapoor in the Southern Maratha country, andOolpar in the neighbourhood of Surat all 
of which were included in the cessions made by the Treaty of Bassein From its situa- 
tion in the neighbourhood of their position on the Jumna Bundelkhand was extremely 
important to the British But the province could not be obtained without expelling 
certain chieftains who, though tributary to the Peshwa, were averse to place themselves 
under the yoke of the British Hence for the acquisition of the province, an expedition 
was necessary From Allahabad, a detachment of troops under the command of Lieut - 
Colonel Powell crossed the Jumna and entered Bundelkhand on the 6th September, 1803 
The detachment under Colonel Powell could not have so easily accbmplished the occupa- 
tion of Bundelkhand, had not a soldier of fortune, named Gosain Himmut Bahadur, 
offered his services to the Bribsh and shown the way in which they could easily 
acquire the province. The offer of this man {or rather traitor) was accepted and he 
joined the British with a large body of troops, on the I6th September There was no 
difficulty in reducing the petty chieftains and their forts in the province But the nominal 
ruler of the province, Shamshere Bahadur, still held out, and so the united forces of the 
British and Himmat Bahadur crossed the river Cane on the lOth October and on the 
1 3th found the army of Shamshere Bahadur drawn up to oppose them There was a 
battle fought, but Shamshere Bahadur was easily defeated, and he evacuated the province 
by his retreat and crossing the nver Betwa 

The acquisition of Bundelkhand by the British cannot be looked upon as a conquest 
by them It was ceded to them by the Peshwa in compliance with the articles of the 
Treaty of Bassein 



Chapter xxxL 

THE VAR IN THE NORTH 

In the North Genera! Ijhe rrw entnntcd with Invadin; StndhTas dorninlom, Mahadjl 
Rao StndKla had acquired the fertile provinces situated in the vatle^ between the Gar\^ 
on the East and the jomna on the Vest. coTjprijlns Agra Aligarh and Delhi He had 
placed Dc Boigne in dvil and milHary adnUntsuation of his newly acquired territories. 
On the death of Mahadjl Sindhia and on the departorc of Dc Berigne for Europe 
M Penon held charge of these territories, Sindhia of course held these territories 
under the nofnitxal oulKortty of the SfugKal Emperor of Delhi Laic, as said before was 
directed to secure the person of the Delhi Emperor and to wrest from Sindhia all his 
possessions In Hindustan. Long before the forma! declaration of the war on Sindhia^ 
the British had been busily engaged in conspiring and intriguing with Sindhia s tribu« 
taries and subfccts. So It was an easy affair for Lake to capture Sindhia s strongholds In 
HiTKfustan. and walk o\‘cr as It urre to Delhi and secure the person of the Emperor 

General Velleslcy had been authorlicd lo condude peace with or declare war upon 
Shwllria and the Paja of Berar As said before that gallant General pr ef ened war 
to peace and his memorandum of the 6th Augusv 1803 set forth the pretexts fortmlwtly 
going to war with Sindhia. General Vcllcsicys Memorandum of the 6th did not reads 
the Govemor*General till the 23rd August, 1803 On its receipt, he wrote a secret 
letta to Lkxrt General Lake, dated Fort Villiam, August 24ih 1803 forwarding 
copies of General 'W^elleslcys Memorandutn. The Gos'emof'Ctnetal wrote 

documents tramenitted wtTl tiowcver loffickntly indicate to your Excellency tlte 

oecaiHy cf prosecutlns, with the trtmoit •cihrtty and dcspatcii, the system of mHltary operations and 
potUlcal ar r aa gements deseribed ta my several letters addressed lo Your Excellency previouiy to the 
lOih (munt. 

*^oar ExccHency iril therefore, proceed ht the var afalnst Dovbt Pao Sindhia without delay 
or lat euup t l oQ, unless you should receive official advices of the condusloo of peace In the Deccan, or 
ualcss Ma)or>Ccnera] Veilcslcy should signify to Your Excellency Ms desire that offensive opcr at loos 
shoold cease In the north watem countries of mndostan." 

Again, on the 26th August, the Govemor-GcrteTal wrote another secret letter to 
the Commaf>deT*tn Qilef in Irrdla. He wrote 

*1 have the honor to enclose for Y«ir Excellenc/s notice copy of a letter rece i ved this day from 
Major General Veflestey logetha with iw eodosnres by a refcrtoce to which Your ExctUcncy wflj 
observe that hostilities most have commenced agalmt SclndSia and the Raja of Dcrar bi the Deccan 
at the dose of the first week of thH month." 

Lake was fully prepared for the war against Sindhia. On the 7th of August, he 
marched from Cawnpur and reached the Company s frontlw on the 28th. He lost no 
time In pushing on to and invading Sindhia t territories. On the 29th August, 1803 
without much difficulty he occupied Cod the frortticr town of Sindhia. This Is t>ot to 
be wondered at when we remember that the European officers and men In the employ 
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of Sindhia betrayed their master The conspiracies and intrigues which the dovernor- 
Gcneral had set afoot, wert now bearing their desired effect On the day of the 
occupation of Coel, i C, 29th August, I SOB, General Lake wrote a "private" letter to 
the Marejuess \^cllesley, in which lie said 

"1 am convinced the day has had a most wonderful effect upon the minds of the natives, who 
always thought M Perron invincible , indeed, I have cscry reason to believe (hat some of his 
confederates left him the moment they heard of our approach, particularly the Jauts, and few Sikhs 
which are reported to have been with him » and I think most of the others have gone to thdir 
homes, and never will encounter us again, . Six officers of Perron's second brigade arc 
)Ust come in, having resigned the service even before they knew of the proclamation " 

Could there be any doubt after reading the above, that there was no hope for 
Sindhia to successfully oppose the British, since his camp was reeking with traitors ? 
Lake did not mention in his "private" letter, that the conspiracies and intrigues which 
the Governor-General had set afoot had been successful in detaching the European officers 
and men from Smdhia's service and also betraying Sindhia 

After occupying Coel, Lake turned his attention to capture the fort of Aligarh 
Dating his letter, marked "Private", from Camp at Coel, Sept I, 1803, Lake wrote to 
the Marquess Wellesley 

"\ have not yet moved from hence, nor am I in possession of the fort of Allyghiir i my object /r 
to get tfie troops out of tfie fort by bribery, I flatter myself will be done My reason for 

gaining it this way, proceeds from a wish to expedite matters, and save the troops The place is 
extremely strong, and if regularly besieged, will take a month at least It attempted to be gamed by a 
^coup de mam, I think we must lose men, but 1 am at present adverse to this . mode of attack. 
Therefore, if by a little money, 1 can save the lives of these valuable men, your Lordship will not 
think I have acted wrong, or been too lavish of cash " 

Lake, however, did not succeed in getting the troops out of the fort by bribery 
But it IS within the bounds of possibility, nay probability, that a large number of 
Sindhia s troops within the Fort of Aligarh had been seduced by the British to betray 

Sindhia s interests and turn traitors Although these troops did not apparently desert 

Smdhias colours, they were not faithful to their master Man is naturally weak and 

therefore beautiful is the utterance of Christ in which he taught his followers to daily 

pray to God, Tather, lead us not into tempations, but deliver us from evils" What 
arc we to think of the followers of Christ in India who led non-Christians into 
temptations by bribing them to betray their sovereigns ? To the credit of Smdhia's 
non-Chnstian subjects, it must be said that most of them did not prove faithless to him 

and were not bought over by gold as were thc^ Christian officers and men in 
Smdhia's employ. 

When Lake perceived that it was useless to try to seduce Smdhia's troops to betray 
the Fort at Aligarh, he determined to capture it by assault It was not difficult for him 
to do so Some of those European officers and men who had deserted Sindhia were 
only too ready to betray their late master whose salt they had eaten for so many 
years. Amongst these faithless men there was one named Lucan, who pointed out the 
weak points of the Fort at Aligarh. 
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Dating his letter from Head Qdarters Camp Aligarh, Sept 4 1803 General LaJee 
vrote to the Marqoess Vellesley 

'll h with IrwapresjJble wtiiftction that I have the hoooar to report to yocr Lord*htp the capture 
of the Fort of Allyghur this reornlpg by bsotU. 

*H«vioa spent sooie days tn traWesi eodeavoan to save the unnecessary effusion of Wood, oo 
Ending that the natives persisted obstirtatefy In their detennination of reslstaoce, and re]ected every 
overture I made, I found raysdf o/tder the ncccsshy of determhilnB on some decisive measure, 
and after matorefy coraUerizrg the probabfllty of soccess with the obstades that opposed os J fodged 
ft preferaWe to cany it by assault, than to lose time by the slower operations of a siege." 

It h questionable If ^e gallarrt General would have determined on on assault, had 
he T>ot possessed the services erf a European traitor once In the employ of Slndfria, 
ready to betray his late master Regarding the services rendered by this traftor General 
Lake wrote 

*1 fed I shall be wanting in htstice to the merits of Mr Lucan an ofBccr a native of Great 
Brftalii, who lately quitted the service of Sdndhfa, to avoid serving against bb coootry were I not 
to Ttcoromeod him to your Lordship s particular attention. He gallautiy undertook to lead Cofood 
Monson to the gate, and point out tbc rood throng the fort, which he e ff ec te d In a most gallant 
manner and Cofood Moosen has reported having received infinite ben ef i t from Ms services. If yoa 
deem bhn worthy of any mark of your Excdlotcy s ^voor ft wITI afford me great satisfaction, 
if bts services are rewarded by Govemmerrt" 

Slfxlhla f troops however fought as braveiy as possible. The Commander In-Chlef 
felt bound to bear testiroony to thdr cotirage. He wrote to the Governor»General 

■"As f told your LorrfsWp £n erty letter of the tst Instant, I had tried every meth o d to prrvafl upon 
these p eop l e to give up the fort, tod offered a very large sum of money but they vert determined 

to hold out, which they did most obctinatciy and I may say moat gaffautiy " 

But the bravery and courage of Sfndhlas troops were of no avail They were no 
match for the fraud and underhand practices of the Europeans since the gold of the 

latter had rtfsed trahors In their ranks. So the fall of Aligarh was very easily effected. 

Vfth the fall of Aligarh Perron left Sindhias service. Although an adventurer he 
seems to have possessed more sense of honor than any other European employee of 
Slndhla, for he did r>ot betray his master Regarding this Mill writes 

*P c rTOo night have received a large son of money had he bargained for Ms own retirement, and 

tmoferred to the EngHsh any conslderaWe portion of the uiTIftary resources with which he was 

intrusted. Perron retire d without hargmlnlng at all t and although he had the gr eatest of 

resentment agahrst his employer he left, without transfening to his ceankt the smallest portion of 
the resources with which be was Intrusted."* 

But tbc same csmrvot be said of the other European adventurers. The reason for 
Perron s leaving Slodhia was not so onich III usage, which It Is alleged he received at 
the hand of his employer as the dhgost with which he was filled at the treachery 
and Ingratitude of his European comrades. According to the Governor-General 

Perron stated, that hb reason for retiring proc ee ded from Ms haviog received intelligence that 
hb successor bad been appointed | and was actually on bb way to take posscaslpa of hb new 
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charge M Perron also observed, that the trcacriciy and ingratitude of fw; Htiropcan officers 
convinced him that further resistance to the British arms was useless"* 

After tVic fall of Aligarh and the desertion of Perron and other European adventurers 
it was very easy for Lake to march on to Delhi He left Aligarh and marched on to, 

and occupied Kaunga without any resistance It seems that he bribed the 

people to betray the fort His Vovate' letter, dated September 8 , 1803 , to the 

Governor-General, from Kaunga, throws much light on the manner in which secret _ 
service money was freely expended to corrupt people He wrote 

"We arrived here (Kaunga) this morning, and found a very strong little fort, which would have 
caused delay and trouble had not the troops evacuated it the day after the fall of Alighur, when they 
declared they would not wait for our attack , I trust this idea prevails throughout the country 

"/ thinh when ;^ou hear the SCCRET manner in which things have been conducted ^oti will be 
much pleased, it is quite a new work in the army, and has succeeded hitherto wonderfully well 
I think to be very near Dchli in three more marches " 

The ease with which the people could often be bribed shows their degeneracy' and 
lack of patriotism 

There was no difficulty to march on to Delhi It was not the wish of the Governor- 
General that Lake should proceed to Delhi The former had urged him to concentrate 
a force between Agra and Koil and to advance a force from Etawa against Gwalior 

• But, writes a correspondent in the Pioneer of 4th September, 1903, on the occasion of the 
centenary of Aligarh 

"The Fort of Aligarh, lying near the city of Kocl, half-way between Agra and Delhi, was strongly 
held by M Perron, the French adventurer commanding Scindhia's forces This M Perron, whose 
house, by the way, still stands at Aligarh, administered the district and drew his revenues therefrom, 
having succeeded the Savoyard, M de Boigne, one of the most remarkable men who ever served in 
Hindustan 

"As Lake advanced from Cawnpore, in August 1803, M Perron mustered his forces and determined 
to make a stand at the Fort j but in spite of the strength of his position he seems to have behaved 
in an odd fashion He handed the command over to a subordinate, one Pedron, enjoining him ^ 
on his honour as a Frenchman to hold out to the last and himself retired to Hathras to await the 
issue of events Lake had with him five hundred men of H M 's 76th Regiment of Foot, 

three battalions of Sepoy's and a few guns The attack was quick and decisive Leutenant Lucan 

led a storming party against the front gate, which was rushed and earned, though at the cost of 
many lives, and the evening of the 4th September found Lake in possession of a stronghold, 
which all Hindustan had deemed impregnable There was no vain-glorying in his despatch, which 
said 'From the extraordinary strength of the place, in my opinion, British valour never shone 
more conspicuous ' 

This blow, followed in less than one month by the victory of Laswarry, settled the fate of 

Northern India and disposed of Scindhia and M Perron, who was now regarded by his former 

fhends as a traitor His conduct had certainly been strange Perhaps he lost his head in those 
days of Lake s advance j perhaps, for all the strength of his Fort, he foresaw the end Anyhow, 
it IS asserted that he had "savings" to a considerable amount invested in the funds of the East India 
Company 

The breaches made by Lake's guns and the front gate that Lucan battered have long ago been 
rebuilt, and the Fort slumbers idly through the tireless days like an old greybeard by the way side 
when his lifes work is done, resting and waiting Local tradition says — and solemnly the chowkidar, 
the solitary householder there, will assert it — that the boom of guns is often heard at night 
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and also to advance against Saharanpur from Amroa, Had the Governor General t 
plan been carried otrt, SlndHa would have been utterly cnished for then the war would 
have been carried to the very heart and capital of hli domlnlom. But Lake was not 
prepared for this. His plan was not to attack Gwalior but move on to Delhi The 
reason for Lakes moving on to Delhi Instead of attackfnfl Gwalior appears to be that 
he expected help from the Mughal Emperor at Delhi and thus was almost certain of the 
success of his undertaking U has already been mentioned before that the Governor 
General had opened Intrigues with Shah Alam and means had been found to convey 
to him the Governor-General s letter To this letter a secret answer from Shah Alam 
was re cei ved by Lake on the 29th August 1803 / ev the day on which Kotl was 
taken Hence the Commander ln-Ch!ef altered the plan which the GoverTwr-General 
had ordered him to execute. It H the testimony of all historians that Lake was r>o 
tactidan or brilliant and brave gerveraL He depended more on good luck and bribery 
and other questionable tncarts whldi he designated as "the secret manner for conducting 
things"' for his success than upon his ability as^a sound general In Ireland Lake had 
been a failure as a general Mr Stead {/Jevfew of Reviews July 1898) writes 

*Tbe lest act of the Rebellion of ITUS was the sudden and unexpected arrival of G^tooel Humbert 
with tirrec ships and I,?00 Frenchmen at KHlala, which the/ occnplcd August 22nd. Humbert taking 
with hhn 000 of hb own reen. who were fofoed by 1,500 Irish marched w e si w aj d and on the 2fith 
and defeated General Lake, who had 0,000 men under hb command at Castlebar The route 
of the Brithh troops was so predpftate that the Races of Castlebar becsrec a byeword from that day 
In Coortaught" 

This disaster was retrieved by Lord Cornwallis. 

One would have thought that Lake would after such a signal failure as that 
mentioned above, have been the last man to be appointed to the responsible office of 
the Commandcrrin-Chlcf In India. If Lake was a failure as a general In Ireland he 
rrevcrthdesi loyally carried out the policy of the Government of the day Mr Stead 
In his Centerrary of 1798 calls Lake "m. truculent ruffian" It was the policy of the 
Government under Pitt In England and his representative Lord Castlereagh In Ireland to 
provoke the Irish to rcbelllcm ‘l.ord Castiereagh," writes Mr Stead "found In General 
Lake a pliant Instrument for hli designs.'' 

Lake $ Jippofntmcnt In India was to be attributed to the fact that Lord Castlereagh 
whose "pliant Instrument" he was In Ireland afterwards succeeded Dundas os the chief 
for the affairs of India- Moreover Pitt was still the Prime Minister whose policy to 
provoke the IrHh to revolt was loyally carried out by Lake by "free rape" of the native 
women of Ireland. 

In his letter dated September 12 1809 Lake stated his reasons for moving on to 

Delhi Instead of attacking Gwalior and thus cairying out the Irrstructlcms of the 
Governor General He wrote to the Governor General 

"Allow me to state my reasons for coming on to Ddbl wbkb were as follows — I had certain 
Information that LocH was mtUng alt the use possible of the King s name, and of his royal 
prerogative, and I thought It most probrisle that many persons with the concealed design of taking 
advantage of the present tlnres but i^sohttely In obedience to the King s mandate, might either Join 
Loob Of spread over the Company i provlTKCs for the sake of plunder Another reason for comfng 
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to Delhi was, considering the character of M Louis more active, and perhaps more zealous than 
M Perron and considering also his personal connection with the Sikhs, I was decidedly of opinion, 
that the crushing of these political intrigues, and the subversion of his French connection were 
primary objects, and that nothing would be so likely to accomplish the above objects as the sudden 
appearance of the army at the capital of Delhi, Another consideration was, that if the enemy 
were active, vigorous, and enterprising, our provinces are much at his mercy j the movement of my 
army to Agra might save the lower part of the Doab, but the upper part, together with Rohilcund, 
would have been exposed to the depredations of Louis's detachment, and as he possessed Saharanpore, 
and probably expected co-operation from the Rohillas, he would probably have overrun Rohilcund 
with greater facility than Perron could carry his depredations to any considerable extent." 

But the real reason which prompted him to move on to Delhi, as said above, was 
his successful intrigue with Shah Alam. Delhi was not entered till a battle 
was fought with M Louis Borguin, who was in command of Sindhia's troops at Delhi. 
As was to be expected. Lake was victorious The victory could not have been obtained 
but for the treachery of some of the troops under Louis It is probable that Shah Alam, 
who had been intriguing with the British, had also taken steps to corrupt the troops 
under Louis Anyhow Lake got the credit of defeating Louis The battle was fought 
on the Ilth September, 1803 On the same date at half-past seven p m General 
Lake wrote to the Governor-General 

'I have the satisfaction to inform- your Lordship, that after a march of eighteen miles this morning, 
I learnt that the enemy in great force under M Louis, had crossed the Jumna from Delhi, with the 
intention of attacking us 

-'ii'hen we have encamped, we found our outposts were attacked by a body of the enemy On 
reconnoitring to our front, 1 found that the enemy's whole army were drawn up in order of battle 
1 immediately ordered out the whole line, and advanced to attack them in front 

"The enemy opposed to us a tremendous fire from a numerous artillery, which was uncommonly 
well served, and caused us considerable loss in officers and men, but I have the satisfaction to add, 
that our advance under a most heavy cannonade, and actual charge of the enemy, at about one 
hundred paces distant, caused a most precipitate retreat, and left in our possession the whole of 
their artillery ^ 

'The cavalry pursued the fugitives to the Jumna, making great havock, and numbers were drowned 
in attempting to ctoss 

"The whole army was under arms from three this morning till this moment" 

Reading the above, it is impossible for us not to suspect that the ease with which 
Lake obtained his victory was mainly due to the intrigue which had been opened with 
Shah Alam, who must have taken steps to corrupt the army opposed to Lake. 

The fall of Delhi was now accomplished and Lake went to pay his respects to the 
Titular Emperor on the I6th September, 1803 , who was induced to formally make over 
the empire of his ancestors to the English \/hen the latter opened their intrigue with 
His Majesty, he naturally expected that the Empire of which his ancestors held the 
sceptre would be made' over to him Although His Majesty knew perfectly well the 
perfidious conduct of the servants of the East India Company and declared an apprehen- 
sion 'lest when they gam possession of the country they may prove forgetful of him," 
yet His Majesty played into their hands and fell into the snare laid by them for him 
He materially helped them in capturing Delhi and without his assistance, it is question- 
able if the fall of Delhi would have been so easily accomplished 
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Lalce settled Ddhi by appointing Colond Ochterlony as Resident and to hold the 
dhdf Command at Delhi For the purpose of garrisoning the place, he left one 
battalion and four companies of native Infantrv uith a corps Mrraties which had 
been newly raHcd under the command of those Europeans who had quitted the service 
of Slndhla- 

Havlng nude these arrangements Lake left Delld on the 24th September 1803 and 
marched on to Agra. That place held out for some time and there was some desultory 
fighting for some days. But the "seact manner In which things" were conducted by 
Lake made the men In Sindhias service amounting to about 2,500 transfer thdr 
services to the English ComEnar>der and march into his camp The fort at Agra 
also fell Into hh hands as the garrison capitulated on the evening of the I7th October 
on terms of safety to thdr persons and private property 

One other memorable battle had to be fought on the plains In the vidnHy of Agra 
before Lakes campaign against Slndhla was brought to a dose in the North. This was 
the battle of Laswarl. How this battle was brought about will be understood by the 
following extract from General Lakes letter marked "Private" to the Marquess 
^dlesley dated Camp Kcrowly October 28th, 1803 He wrote: 

*1 had Intended to have marched lormcdlatdv tovanb Gwalior aM In ray way to the Ommbal 
to have <lcrtroyed the rematns of some of Dodemegs brigade In that dhedlon i but upon finding 
the day before yesterday that they had begun thdr maxth to thH tide, I determined to Int erc ep t 
them, whidi I have not been abk to do exactly « and I have been obliged to bait thH day for a 
very heavy (tS of rain last night, that made the toads so bad as to pr e ven t my moving this 
morning I shall mardi to^onow oiOTTring, and hope very shortly to be aWc to give a very good 
aecotmt of them, U b not dear what thdr intention h, txxj* planderlng the coentry whether 
they IncDoe to go towards DdhI or Jeypore, whichever route they taVe, we ihaH scon be with 
them, T6ej rfore no fradff and one daj fiJey falf of coming In to as, anoIBcr day t5ex /tore 
some c65<t actfeme, and no one trUI late Mem Otto tMr te r r h e co/ueooentfy Mey cannof 
<x£i/ tang. TBej are rery Aw in rmmher and ffhri, / beiiere of ammandhn, tfie r efo r e Tear 
Loedsfilp need not be Me least exnejjy about Mem -_The moment I have settled these 
gentry if Ambaiee docs not give up Gwalior I shall turn my band that way ud have itUle dc«bt 
of Us being an easy eooQuest" 

It was under these drcomstanccs that the battle of Laswarl was fought. There was 
every advantage on the side of the British, while Sindhias troops who remained loyal 
and hiHhIuI to thdr masta labored under many disadvantages, since the secret manner 
In which things had been conducted by General Lake had raised traitors In thdr c am p 
It was a foregoTK conclusion then that the loyal and faithful troops of Slndhla would 
sustain defeat And the events proved this. 

On the 1st November 1803 General Lake wrote to the Marquess Velleslcy 
•1 have the honor to Irrfonn your ExceDenqr that I matched from Agra the J7th uWow In 
pursuit of the MahriUa force, which was composed of the brigades wfakh had been detached from 
the Deccan hi the early part of the campaign and of a few bottallions whkh had effected thdr 
escape frotn Ddhi 1 was the more anxioas to defeat this corps from Its bdng fembbed with a 
numerous artlTlery Owing to the detention the anny met wHh from a heavy till of ralrv It was 
not nntJI the 29th that H reached a camp to the west ward of Puttlpoor From Intelligence I 
received here of the rapid manner bi which the Mahratta army was moving, I determined to leave 
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the heavy artillery, with a proper detachment of infantry for its protection, and to pursue the enemy 
by forced marches, in the hope of being able the more speedily to come up with him On the 3Ist, 
the army encamped at a short distance from the ground which the enemy had quitted the same 
morning Possessed of this intelligence, I resolved to make an effort to overtake him with all the 
cavalry of the army, in the intention of delaying him by a light engagement, until the infantry 
should be able to come up To this end the cavalry marched at twelve last night, and having 
performed a distance of more than forty miles in twenty-four hours, came up with the enemy this 
morning soon after day-break From the sudden manner in which I came upon the enemy I 
ventured to make an attack with the cavalry alone, supported by the mounted artillery, but finding 
him too advantageously posted to hope for complete success without too much risk, I drew the 
cavalry out of reach of cannon shot, and waited the arrival of the infantry Soon after their 
arrival, I made a general attack upon the enemy's position, the result of which 1 have the 
satisfaction of informing your Excellency has been a complete, though I sincerely lament to add, 
dear bought victory The enemy were totally defeated, with the loss of all their cannon, tumbrils, 
and baggage * 

Thus was fought the Battle of Laswari which Colonel Kfallcson calls one of the 
decisive battles of India It would have decided, nay, sealed and doomed the fate 
of the British in India, had not there been traitors in the camp of Sindhia who had 
been bought over by the gold of the English and did not scruple to betray their 
master That those troops of Sindhia who were faithful to their salt fought bravely, 
IS borne testimony to by even Lake In his letter marked 'Secret' dated Camp Laswari, 
November 2nd, 1803, he wrote to the Marquess ^^ellesley 

"These fellows fought like devils, or rather heroes, and had we not made a disposition for 
attack in a style that we should have done against the most formidable army we could have been 
•opposed to, 1 verily believe, from the position they had taken, we might have failed " 

But notwithstanding their gallantry, Sindhia's troops were beaten, because they had 
been deserted in a critical hour by their leaders For Lake wrote, 

"if they had been commanded by French officers, the event would have been, 1 fear, extremely 
doubtful I never was in so severe a business in my life or anything like it, and pray to God I 
never may be in such a situation again " 

Lake had now executed all the orders of the Governor-General, except capturing 
Gwalior So he wrote to the Marquess 'Wellesley 

"I feel happy in having accomplished all your wishes, except Gwalior, which I trust we shall 
get possession of by treaty with Ambajee, the fall of these brigades will bring him to terms 
immediately " 

Lake, however, did not proceed to Gwalior. The reason for his not doing so 
Is given in his letter to the Marquess 'Wellesley marked "Private," and dated Camp, 
Laswari, November 3rd, 1803. He wrote 

I shall as soon as I cart move my wounded men, begin my march towards that doubtful 
character, Ambajee, but I shall in the first instance proceed but slowly, as I wish to impress the 
the Raja of Jeyporc with an idea, that, if he does not come to terms shortly, 1 may pay him a visit 
All I mean by this is to alarm him into some decisive measure* he seems at present to be* playing 
a very suspicious game 

The reason then for Lake not proceeding to Gwalior was that he wished to bring 
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the princes of liaiputana to terms. In his "Private and Most Scact" letter to the 
Go%*erT>or General dated Camp at Pahljtcr November I4th 1803 he xnote 

*1 cverycUy erpet t we note (ul1> the •Jr»nt*^®i*ocd by the vlctofy on the I»t the cotueqoenca 
attending It arc beyond all caleulalJon i H has qoleted the country H bai brousht the Raja of 
Jeypotc and all hit '•■kVed and ttnJotota aj tten to tcason they ate nov upon their march to 
my Camp " 

Bjt afta all General LaVe did not proceed to Gtralior 'W'lth the battle at 
Lassrajl he dosed Kis campal^ asalnst Sindhia in the North. 

The success of the British arms m'as not a little due to the fact that there was a 
scvCTC droujht in India In 1803 Laic wrote to the Martjuess Vdleslcy oi May 
12 1804 

'The futhrs who aie eatremdy tgpmtitlous say that Cod Almlchty ordered the dry season for 
the parpose of our eotv^erlnc Hindustan, saying that nothing can stand agiltai the British as God 
fights for them. I do rrroit sirscerdy tree with them, at oot SBcenses havr been beyond all parallel, 
and most have had the asilitance of an Irwisibic harsd. I aumot hdp ofTering my thanls (o Provldcrtcr 
whenever I reflect upon the operatlorn of Ihb campaign which rvothlng but HK gxiidancc coakl 
ha\e carried Irrto effect. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

THE END OF THE '^ITH THE CONFEDERATES 

The seed so laboriously and secretly sown by the Governor-General, in accordance 
with Machiavellian suggestions, had produced its harvest It was the desire of the 
Marquess \^ellesley to see the total destruction of Sindhia and also of the Raja of 
Berar But in this, he was disappointed. It will be, remembered that he had delegated the 
power of concluding peace with the Marathas to his brother. Major General "Wellesley 
But even with the treachery of the latter in fighting the battle of Argaum after dedanng 
the armistice with Sindhia, he did not succeed in carrying out to the fullest extent, 
the desire of the Governor-General to totally crush Dowlat Rao Sindhia General 
'Wellesley thus explained the reason of his failure in his letter, dated Camp at Rajura, 
23rd November, 1803, to Major Shawe, Private Secretary' to the Governor-General 
He wrote 

"1 have already apprized the Governor-General that it was not m my power to do anything 
more against Dowlat Rao Sandhia Nothing could be done on the side of Guzerat in particular 
where we shall remain in possession of the most advanced station we have got, and which we 
hold only by one battalion* while Colonel Murray, with the remainder ot his corps, is obliged to 
move upon Canojee Rao Guickwar 

"Scindhia has with him in the field an army of horse only It is impossible to make any 
impression upon his army, unless by following it for a great length of time and distance. To do 
this would remove our troops still further than they are already from all the sources of supply, 
and would prevent the operations against the Raja of Berar, from which alone, in my opinion, we 
are to expect peace." 

The English were now as much anxious for bringing about peace, as the Maratha 
confederates themselves Accordingly, negotiations were opened and after some delay 
treaties of peace were drawn up The Raja of Berar's ministers and Sindhia's 
ambassadors signed the treaty on behalf of their masters in December, 1803 The 
greedy servants of the Company amputated not like surgeons, but more like butchers 
Both the confederates, Sindhia and the Raja of Berar, were robbed of their fertile 
provinces and the yoke of dependence on the British was imposed on their necks 

In February, 1804, another supplementary treaty was concluded with Sindhia at 
Burhanpur by which that Maratha prince was made to enter the system of subsidiary 
alliance. It was now necessary for Sindhia to enter into an alliance because he was 
afraid of his late antagonist, Jaswant Rao Holkar The latte/s power was not crushed 
and thus he could have inflicted on Sindhia, whose resources had been crippled by the 
war, defeats at any' moment convenient to him. The Governor-GeneraFs exertions based 
on Machiavellian suggestions now bore fruit He was successful beyond his expectations. 
Sindhia had tried to resist the imposition of the yoke of subsidiary alliance on the neck 
of the Peshwa But now, he was in that helpless condition in which he solicited the 
British to favor him by placing the yoke of subsidiary alliance on his neck also. How 
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proud mo5t iKc Gmemor Gcncnl Jv3\*c felt on that da\ when Instead of opposing, 
Slndhla consented to fall Into the snare of the subsidiary alliance. 

Mill with hh usual Ioddit> has discussed the estimate of advantages from the war 
He concludes by sa>1ng 

^In stnmnlng op the accoont of the treaty of Basseln can only therefore approach to a 

detennlnale condirslon. On the one sWe ihete H the eertaln and the enotmoos evQ of the 
eapendltoTt of the Vtaratha war Vhetber the tobshTaty alTtances whkh were looked to for 
compensatlcn were calcolated to arry compematfon and dkf not rather add to the evflf is 
seen to be at the least eieeedbvgly doobtfnL The policy of the treaty of Eassein cannot therefore, be 
m bu ndcfstood.*** 


MflTs //Ztftxx VoL VI p. 801 



CHAPTER XXXin 


THE WAR WITH HOLKAR 

The peace concluded with Sindhia and the Rain of Bernr did not terminate the 
war If anything, it seems the treaties of peace \x ith the Maratiia confederates 
served to incite Holkar to hostilities with the British There is a cood deal of 
historical parallel between the careers of Mahadji Smdliia .ind Jasv imt Rao Holkar 
Both played into the hands of the British Both serxed to wcalcn and dissolve the 
Maratha Confederacy and thus indirectly to strengthen tlic Iiands of the British 
Neither of them could be called a statesman It is said that Fortune smiles 
on bastards This was true in the ease of TTahadp Sindhta, but not in that of jaswunt 
Rao Holkar During his lifetime at least, Mahadji was considered to be a very 
fortunate man He was the actual, if not the nominal Emperor of Hindustan 

But fortune can hardly be said to hav'c smiled on Jaswunt Rao Disasters and 
misfortunes dogged his steps throughout his life Although he employed the same tactics 
which brought honor and glor^' to Mahadji, the results W'crc most disastrous for him 
His misfortunes were the natural consequences of the previous blunder of giving the 
servants of the Company credit for honesty and good faith, W'hich they never possessed 

Jaswunt Rao did not join the Maratha confederates against the British From the 
letter which General Wellesley had written to him,* before the w'ar had been declared 
against the Raja of Berar and Sindhia, it w'ould appear that the British had given Holkar 
to understand that he would be amply rew^arded for his neutrality or rather treachery' to 
the Maratha Confederates Although no definite promises w'cre made to Holkar in the 
letter which General Wellesley had written to him, yet it concluded w'lth the follow'ing 
significant words 

"I send (fits letter tn diarg.e of Kawder tfawa^ fCfian, a respectable officer, \rfo enjoys my 
confidence, and \v6o will explain anjtfiing yon desire to fnow rcspecfina my leisfies " 

This letter kept Holkar quiet Hence it is not improbable that Kadar Naw'az Khan 
had, on behalf of the British, given Holkar to understand that his neutrality would not 
be forgotten by them 

But before the war with the Maratha confederates had been ov'er, the British had 
been contemplating to make war upon Holkar Dating his letter from Camp before 
Gaureghar, I2th September, 1803, General Wellesley wmotc to Major Shaw'c, Private 
Secretary to the Marquess Wellesley 

1 shall find a difficulty in settling with Scindhia on account of the total w'ant of information 
respecting the countries which f have demanded from him His v'akccis declare that he has no 
countries north of the Rajputs, of which the Peishwah and Holkar have not each a third » excepting 
Perron s jaghirc, which he is willing to make over to the Company 


The letter is dated I6th July, 1803 and extracts from it have been given on a previous page 
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r/StfrWbrf uftlfu v mate trar epcn tfolior end dtpntt (6c Pc{i6ica6 ef 6U (cmicries vc 
ihall not wccted In drtvinfl the Mirhattai entirely from these countito although ^ndhU »houU cede 
Wi rlAhts-" 

From the trord* put In Italic* In the above It will be noticed wh\ the British wanted 
to flo to war with Hollcar But Genen! X7clle»lcy did not advocate war For he 
wrote 

And I acVnowIedee that if this b really the state of the case I shoold pnefer to set Sdmlhra 
ttnuln In the partnership than to Intrexloce the Company" 

Had the ite^tiatlons been entrusted to Gencnl 'W^ellcslo It is probable that the 
war with Hollar would have been avoided or at all events postponed till some 
indefinite time. Although politic* has no conscience General \>7ellc5le> would ha\c 
scrupled to have ^onc to war with Hollar for^lln^ the obligations he owed to the 
latter for hb not joining the Maratha Confederates and thus allowing 

the General to gnln the \ictOflcs of Assa^'C ami Argaum But the Go\*emor General 
afterwards entrusted Late to negotiate with Holkar Lake as has been so often said 
before was a '^ruffian” His '’secret manner"’ of conducting business was neither 

creditable to him nor honorable to his cmplo^'crs It Is more than probable that Lakes 
conduct provoked Holkar to hostilities. 

The Governor General xuas also anxious to crush Holkar He was an ungrateful 
man. A sense of gratitude would have dictated him to cultivate the friendship of 
Holkar for the latter had helped him In placing the yoke of the subsidiary alliance on 
the neck of the Peshwa and crushing Slndhla and the Paja of Berar In o "private" 
letter to Lake, dated Barrad^Kir November tSth 1803 the Marquess Vellesley wrote 

'll Hdlcar shotild mb in the war you muM look to the deitracOofi of hb force as a 
object I and It may perhaps be most adYbabte to draw hhn to the northward at a distance from hb 
resources which are very much limited- I bdleve hb present oblects to be r»eutrBnt> with regard to 
the main contest and pltmder of every netrtrtl power teyrther with pitfer of the belllcerent 
powers.** 

^ut It was convenient now for the Governor General to Ignore the fact that Holkar 
had been bought m'er by Genera! 'Vellcsley by sweet words and spedous and false 
promises Lake writing to the Marquess Vdleslcy on the 24th November 1801 
said 

"1 can not recondk the conduct of'HolkeT for if be had Intended hostile meaittres against the 
Brftbh Government he might have amioved me most seTlo«l>‘ and made my approach to Agra very 
dlfBoih by jotnlng the battollions that had arrived under Dudemeg and LoiHt. Instead of which he 
has waited till the whole of these are destroyed one may say annihilated and then talks of 
oversetting the Bdthh 1 can scarcely believe h possible such an Idea couU have entered Into hb 
head, for by all accounts he b a shrewd sensible man with an eartraordinary firm mind, and supposed 
to be ever watchful and ready to se1« a good opportunity for carrying hb plans Into effect should 
he therefore be the man as represnted be surely cannot have any hitenHon to attack us when we 
have the entire possession of Hfixlttsttm the strong fortress of Agra and very many drlcftalrrs on 
thb side of India entirely with us " 

A shrewd man like Jaswant Rao though not a far seeing statesman was not like 
some stupid bird to be easily caught by the chaff For hi* neutrality he expected some 
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rewards j but he was disappointed However, bt was not fioinp to war with the 
British with a light heart On the 28th December, 1803, in his private letter to the 
Marquess 'Wellesley, Lake wrote 

"you will receive this by express, conveying a letter from Holkar , and I feel happy to think 
that he means to be upon friendly terms you may be assured that nothing shall happen on my 
part to cause him to alter these sentiments, but 1 own his actions do not appear to accord wit 
his words I can venture to assure your Lordship that he can do us no harm, as my frontier is too 
strongly guarded for any set of men to get past it 

"I write in haste, that no time should be lost in sending Holkar's letter, \xho is so little to be 
depended upon, that I wish to know your Lordship's opinions and directions respecting him 

Then in a postscript. Lake wrote 
''you may depend on my watching Holkar at cvcr>’ turn," 

It was Lake who was desirous of crossing blades with Holkar His very secret 

manner'^ in conducting things brought about the war with Holkar 

Unfortunately the Marquess 'Wellesley did not leave India, according to his expressed 
intention, b^ the end of the year 1803 Had he left India then, in all probability the 
war with Holkar would not have taken place At the same time also the prestige of 

the British in India would not have suffered by the unsuccessful siege of Bharatpur 

which IS aptly called the "Gibraltar" of India 

On the 3 1st December, 1803, the Marquess ^^cllesley wrote a "private and 

confidential" letter to Lord Castlereagh He commenced the letter as follows 

"The state of the war with the Maratha Chiefs, and of the various depending negotiations, has 
determined me to remain in India, until I can bring our affairs to a favourable issue My departure 
would occasion the utmost embarrassment to General Lake, to General \^'elles1ey, and to cvcr>' 
person concerned in the conduct of the war, or in the negotiation of peace." 

He asked the permission of the Court of Directors to stay m India for an indefinite 

time to carry out his policy of aggression against the Marathas His stay in India also 

strengthened the hands of Lake Holkar was handed over by the Governor-General to 
the tender mercies of that "ruffian" Commandcr-in-chief in India 

The editor of the Despatches of the Marquess 'Wellesley has not published the 

letters of General Lake dated the I9th, 28th and 29th December, 1803, addressed to 
the Governor-General regarding Holkar The editor excused himself for their 
non-publication by saying, 

"the letters arc voluminous, and would occupy much space" 

The publication of these letters would have been of great historical importance. But 
from the Marquess '^ellesley'^s reply we are able to conjecture the purport of Lakeys 
letters Marking his letter "Secret" and dating it from Fort 'William, I7th 

January, 1804, the Governor-General wrote to Lake 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency's despatches under date the I9th, 
28th and 29th December, 1803 

“T6e letters of wtttcfi Jeswuni Rao Holkar fias transmitted copies to your EKcetlenc;^ must fiave 
been forurarded to Holkar 6y Major-^General Wellesley: in ttis oiru name I have not addressed 
any letter to jeswunt Rao Holkar, but Major-General 'Wellesley was authorized by my instructions 
of the 26th June, to open an amicable negotiation with that chieftain " 
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In the published despatches of the Duke of Wellington these Icttcrt written by him 
to HoUcar ore not given- But from the words which have been pirt In Italia In the 
above extract. It U evident that General Wellesley had fed the mind of Holkar with 
Wic promises and hopes In order to keep him neutral This statement derives support 
from the demands whkh Holkar made on the British as soon as the war with the 
Maratha confederates had been over He sent valdls to Lake with whom they had an 
Interview on the I8th March, 1804 when they submitted the following proposition 

1st, that Holkar should be pemiHted to collect cbouth agreeably to the enstom of hb ancestors 

2nd, that the aodent possessions formerly held by the famny such as Etawab tf’e, 12 dbtrtas 
bet w eea the Ganges and Jumna, and a District In Bondekund, should be ctxled to hire , 

'Srd, that the country of Hurrlarta, which was formerly In the possession of the fimJly should be 
given to him 

4th, that the country riven In hb possession should be guaranteed, and a treaty should be 
coododed with hJm on the tame terms as with Sdndhla." 

Of course. Lake did rvot accede to any one of these propositions But the very 
fact of Holkar s venturing to make these propositions shows that he had been given to 
understand that Hs neutrality would be amply rewarded 

Grant Duff writes 

Rve or six weeks before the despatch of these wnlods to General Lake, Jeswimt Rao Holkar 
had addressed a letter to Gerverol VcOesley In whkh he demanded from btm certain districts daltred 
by hb family In the Deccan as the cortditlofj of peace; and condudtd In ■ stribi of the most 
vaunting menace. In case by non-compllaoce It should be rendered necessary to resort to war 

But General Vellesicy had no longer the power to treat with Hollar The 
Governor-General comidered It expedient now to delegate that power to Lake. In hb 
secret letter to General Lake dated I7th January 1804 the Marquess Vellesley 

srtote 

It b now expedient to dedde the course to be pursued with respect to jertntni Rao Holkar 

‘The great dbtaoce of the bonor^rfe Major General VellesJe/s posWoo from the Camp of 
Jeswuet Rao Holkar most render rite intercourse difficult from that quarter , and as your Excellency s 
situation b more likely to be convenient, for that purpose, It b my Inienrioo that your ExceUency 
shotdd Immediately open a negotlarion with Jeswunt Rao Holkar" 

jaswunt Rao Holkar had proved of great service to the British, but the Governor 
General was anxious not to recognize Jaswunt Rao Holkar as possessing any status In 
the Maratha polity For he wrote to Lake 

•The antbority oercbed by Jeswont Rao Holkar hr the name of Khuodeh Rao over the 
possession of the Holkar family b manifestny an usuipatlou of the righb of Cashi Rao Holkar the 
Icglrimate hdr and successor of Tockojee Holkar Consistently th er efor e with the principles of 
no aiTmngemerrt can be prpposcd b et w cej i the British Govenimcnt and Jeswont Rao Holkar lovoMog 
a sanction of the exduslou of Cashi Rao Holkar flora his hereditary domlnloos." 

It was convenient now for the Governor-General to talk of ripyjir and fuitict. 
But not long before he had not only connived at but encouraged and abetted Holkar 
to trarople under foot all principles of Justice aivd rights of others. 

In hb letter he continued 


Hbtory p. J87 
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"Under the sanction of His Highness the Pcishwn's authority, the British Government would be 
lustified in adopting measures for the limitation of Jeswunt R<io Holkar s power, and for the 
restoration of Cashi Rao Holkar's rights > either by force or compromise > The Peishwa may not 
now be anxious for the reduction oi Holkar's power, or for the restoration of Cashi Rao Holkar to 
his hereditary rights But it may be expected that HiS Hightness \xould readily concur in a 

proposition for the restoration of Cashi Rao, and for the punishment of Jeswunt Rao Holkar 

"The enterprising spirit, military character, and ambitious views of Jesv unt Rao Holkar render the 
reduction of his power a desirable object with reference to the complete establishment of tranquility 
in India" 

Here then a distinct note of war was sounded by the Governor-General But 

Jaswunt Rao knew the storm that was brewing and had profited by the war of 

Sfndhia with the British Sindhia's disasters were mainly due to the treachery of his 

European servants Holkar had also in Ins pay a few European military adventurers 
As soon as he came to know that these men had been intriguing with Lake, he 

displayed great and genuine statesmanship by putting them to death That was the 

most proper act he ever did in his life Lake's 'secret manner' of conducting things 
meant in non-diplomatic language 'intrigues and conspiracies ' There is no doubt that 
he had been intriguing with the European servants of Holkar The names of these 
men were Captains Vickars, Todd, and Ryan, and they were presumably natives of Great 
Britain Grant Duff writes 

"The army in Hindustan under General Lake was still in the field to watch the motions of Holkar 
whose menacing position, as well as the tone of his language, the General report of his hostile 
intentions, and ^iavlng put to deat6 tdree officers, Britisfi subjects \p5o wisfied, in conseqeunce 
of tfiese reports, to take advantage of tfie Governor-General's proclamation and retire from fiis 
service, afforded strong indications of an approaching rupture"* 

From the words put in italics in the above extract, there can be no doubt that the 

European servants of Holkar had been intriguing with Lake \^e should give credit to 

Holkar for his great foresight in having put to death these traitors in his camp. Had 
Sindhia done the same before hostilities had commenced with the British he would not 
have been subjected to any humiliation at the hands of his enemies That Holkar's 
European servants would have betrayed him had they been allowed to take advantage 
of the Governor-General's proclamation, there can be no doubt That Holkar did not 
meet with so many disasters in his war with the British, nay, on the contrary, he kept 
them at bay for a long time, and discomfited them in a great variety of ways, seems to 
be principally due to the fact, that he had got rid of, in proper time, the European 
traitors in his camp 

Although the Governor-General was talking of the 'principles of justice,' and 'rights' 
and so on, he had no intention of just then precipitating war with Jaswunt Rao Holkar 
or to take the part of Kasi Rao Holkar. The Governor-General wrote to Lake, in the 
letter from which extracts have been given above 

It may be further observed, that in proportion to the defect of Holkar's title, it would be his 
interest to abstain from any measures calculated to excite the resentment of the British Government 

These circumstances would tend in an equal degree to preclude any combination between Jeswunt 

* P. 586 
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Filo HoHcar and iKe bdhsotks, or the (area of France. Vlth a drcomscribcd territory and wHh a 
cooAned field of acUorv Jawnnt Rao HoHcEr t mlDtary power wodd probably decay 

An immediate attempt, therefore, to rtstore Caohi Rao Hoikar to hb hereditary ti^tb would 
involve more positive and certain difficalty and dan^o than coold be fostiy apprehended from the 
continoance of Jeswiint Rao Hofltar In the possession of the terrltorte actually under bb authority 
A padfic conduct towards Jeswurtt Rao Hotlcar In the presciU moment, will act predode the futorc 
restoration of Gtshl Rao Hofkar to the possession of hb hereditary rights. 

It viU b€ nceexsars, however to repoto/e onr proc ee ding r/fl5 ra p eet to Jctvnixt Rao Hotlar 
in soe£ a manner as to oroid onj acs tn o w ffd'gmen/ and awvTnTM//afi of I6e legitimacy of 6b 
dominion, or of t6at of K&andeA Rao IlotAar 

The conskkraHons detailed In the precedlne part of thb despatch have dctetrnip cd me oot to 
restore f*<bi Rao Holkar to the possession of hb bcrcdltaTy dominions, and 1 am abo disposed to 
leave jeswont Rao Holkar bi the exerc be of hb present authority whhout any farther Interposition 
of the Biithh power than that whhtii may be retndrtd for the seenrity of cWefi and states In 
Hindustan with whom we have corrtneted defensive sdnancts." 

The words put in halia in the above extract show the spirit In which the Govtnwr 
Gcrteral wanted to make Holkar a victim of his perfidy and dishonesty He instructed 
Lake that 

On the bash of the proposed arrangement, your Excdkrvry b autborbed to enter hrto a 
Twgotlation with Jeswimt Rao Holkar exerebiog yoor dbaectiot) wHh regard to the degree of security 
which we may possess unda Jeswunt Rao Holkar s acquksetnee In the terms of any such 
a rrangemenL* 

The Govcmor-Oeneral tiled to gain his oblcct by fraud rather than by force. He 
wanted to deceive and not to conquer Holkar So he wrote to Lake 

'If Holkar t vtew shookl tppestr to be eiriderttiy hostile yoor Excdleney will Mge bow £u ft 
ntight be expedient to move ag^t bh forces. My wbb b to avoid sadi an extremity aod K peace 
witi) ShidMa shonld be obt^ned oa ter ms of adequate security I should desire that the aruty under 
your £xcetlenc/s command should speedily be formed In such a manno as might effcctflally expedite 
the security and settlement of our valuable conquests and powerful alliances. 

The British emphe lo India, at the dose of the war with the confederate chiefs, will as^ww »n 
aspect of soch splendour as most daortt the most adventurous spirit of toy chief or stale arMpAiYi 
from the benefltt of our protection. I am, therefore, satisfied that after the coodosloo of peace wfth 
Slndhia, Jeswunt Rao Hotkar Irtstead of attempting to encou n ter the British arm, will arudooily 
solldt the coftntenarree and favor of oor Covemioeot.*' 

These considerations pro mp ted the Govcmor-GencTBl to try and adopt a temporizln® 
policy towards Holkar Lake, although he outwardly professed peace, was inwardly 
desirous of war with Holkar On the Ath February 1804 he wrote to the Marquess 
Vcllesleyi 

I shaQ cTKlcavouT to avoid hostilftks with Arabajee If possible, as ft appears to me ft we 
commence a war wfth him and Holkar should he choose to be Inlmlcil to us, ft might bring on a 
war wfth many other powers, end lead os Into a very long and perhaps a gertcial war wf^ of 
course shall, if possible b« avoided i at the same time / muoS fsar till Ambc/te and Holiar act 
annlSHated t6cd permanent peace cannot be expected.'' 

The words In talks show bow anJdoos Lake was for waf At the tairie Omc^ he 
■\boved to a itaatton which he knew would provoke Holkar to hostilities. Detirig his 
letter from Camp Surrouth February Ilth, 1804 he wrote to the Marquess VcUeslcyi 
64 
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"1 have moved on thus far on my road to take up a position near Dnwan, which will cover the 
passes on this side into Hindustan, tHe only one in tHis quarter by wfueb liolbar could pass should 
he be hoshlely inclined, at the same time it gives spirit and confidence in our protection to the 
Raja of Jeypoor of which he was most desirous " 

This threatening attitude of Lake must have impressed Hoikar with the belief that the 
British wanted to go to war with him That the intentions of the Commandcr-in-Chief 
were anything but pacific towards Hoikar, his various letters to the Governor-General 
distinctly show The following extracts from his "private" letter to the Marquess 
'Wellesley dated March 22nd, 1804, prove his hostile intentions against Hoikar For he 
wrote 

"That parts of our territories arc certainly at present by no means in the state I could wish them, 
nor Will they, I fear, be much better so long as Holkar's army is in existence, as many chieftains, and 
very particularly the Rohillas, arc ready fo join him if he could break into our possessions " 

Again, 

"\ cannot divest myself of the idea, that if Hoikar is not destroyed, he will as soon as the rams 
are over be extremely troublesome I never was so plagued as 1 am with this devil » That he iS 
decidedly inimical to the English there cannot be a doubt 1 feel myself in a most awkward situation 
respecting the robber ; for if he docs not come on to me, which 1 do not suppose he will, 1 can- 
not move on towards him, as the moment 1 advance and leave an opening for him, he will give me 
the slip, get into our territories with his horse, burn and destroy everything he comes near " 

Although he was so desirous for going to War With Hoikar, yet with that consummate 
hypocrisy of which he was a perfect master, he tried to assure the Marquess 'Wellesley 
that his intentions were pacific For, he wrote 

'Don't, my dear Lord, from this language imagine that 1 shall commence hostilities with Hoikar, 
and lead you into another war unless he comes, or till 1 hear from you." 

At the time when he was thus making protestations of his pacific intentions, Lake 
discovered that Hoikar had been conspiring and intriguing with the chiefs and peoples 
of Hindustan against the British It is alleged that some of his (Holkar'^s) criminal 
correspondence was intercepted by Lake Regarding the genuineness of this intercepted 
correspondence, we have grave doubts Hoikar must have employed men as carriers of 
his letters who would not have easily betrayed their trust into the hands of the Britfsh 
It IS a curious fact, moreover, in the history of British India that whenever the British have 
desired to wage war on some non-Christian power, or swallow up some non-Christian 
State, they have tried to justify their deeds by producing correspondence (alleged to have 
been intercepted) which, if genuine, would undoubtedly compromise and incriminate their 
enemies \/e fail to understand why and how the British should always succeed in 
intercepting the criminal correspondence of their enemies In some cases, the 
Incnminating correspondence has been proved to be forgeries, So it is within the 
bounds of probability that the so-called intercepted correspondence of Hoikar, showing 
his hostile designs against the British, were forgeries abetted or connived at by Lake to 
.precipitate war with that Maratha Prince 

The antecedents of Lake would warrant us in suspecting, the intercepted correspondence 
to have been forgeries. It is now known that m Ireland, he had provoked the 
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natives of that Island to rebellion which brought on the union of Ireland with Great 
Britain. Ve have so often narrated hb misdeeds In Ireland that there Is very little 
necessity now to refer to them a^n. 

Now loch bein® the character of Lake, Is It improbable to believe that his so-called 
Intercepted correspondence were forgeries committed with the Intention of predpitaUng 
war with Holkar an object which was so dear to hb heart ? The Governor General 
was not apparently Inclined to ^ to war with Holkar The only way to fnduce 
hhn to declare hostilities against Holkar was to make him believe that the latter enter 
taincd hostile designs against the British. Notfting short of forgeries would cfFfct thisj 
and knowing the character of Lake, h b r>ot tmsafe to say that the so-called Int ercept ed 
correspondence were forgeries. 

But even If the Intercepted correspondence were not forgeries no one not blinded 
by prcjirdlcc and Indecent partisanship would blame Holkar for trying to excite the chiefs 
ar>d peoples of Hindustan against the British. Holkai was a disappointed man. He had 
been smarting under the wrongs and Injuries he had received at the hands of the Jattcr 
If under such drcumstances rerrvembcrirrg the treatment he had received at their harsds 
he In hb letters to the different Hindu <d»Iefe called the Englbh as 'Tnfldcl Qubtlarts " 
the ''ervemles of the Hindu fahh and "seditious men wlrom they ilKwId be prepared to 
do dlstingubhed services agalrrst," he had very just grounds for his opinion No surprise 
need be exprased if he called on the Hindu chiefs to aid hb "victorious army In 
taking vengeance on the ungrateful multitude" (td, the British) or if he declared to the 
Mosalrrtan chiefs that "it b the object of the religion and the rule of Musalmans that 
the whole body of the faithful having assembled together be employed heart and soul 
In extirpating the profligate Infidels." 

Thb so-called Intercepted correspondence produced the effect which Lake had desired j 
for on the perusal of thb corrcspoirdence the Governor General decided to declare war 
upon Holkar 

On the 4th April 1804 In forwarding the Intercepted correspondence. Lake wrote to 
the Govenror-Gcneral 

Tlrt coodcct whldi Jeswtint Rao Holkar contiiutes to pemw Is so viotettiy bostik to the 
British Ifrtemts and the detnands preferred by Mi vakeels and sine* repeated by Ms CDofldential 
servant Btiawanl Shunkrr art In theif nature so Inadreliilblc; and Indeed iBSuIting, comJdertd only as 
propcsIticQs froiB HoHor to a Governmen t whose pre-einlBent rank and corncquence bi the empire 
of Hindustan, b now folly ackoowiedged by the other estabibhed powers, that I am foDy hn pressed 
with the beltef that no nxxUSed ar r ar tq ei a ei it which could be formed, nor sacrifice which could be 
made, cortsbtcirt wHfa the honor and dignity of the Dritbh poverrunent would satbiy the anibllloo of 
rift chieftain nor contribute to ensure to the several state s of Hlxtdostan that permanent peace and 
safrty which It has formed a prhKlpal object of your Eacdlencys admlobtimtlon to searre to 
them. 

'^om Excellency will have perceived that the forbearance hitherto observed to w aids Jeswnnt 
Rao Holkar by the British Gover nm ent, ha^ had no effect In Inducing a ipore friendly dlsposltfon on 
his port towards os, oor tn altering bb conduct towards our allies. The confidence which 

he appears to entertain of a succcssfal commencement of hostmtles with thb Government priodpaHy 
arbes, I era Inclined to believe from the support be expeeb from the power and hafbcnce of several 
of the s o bj ec ti of Government, wHh whom Ms Irrtrfgoes have been successful and from the hope of 
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being enabled by their assistance and junction in the Doab to create disturbances, and to distress us 
by the diminution of our resources and supplies 

"To frustrate any design of this nature on his part, which might certainly be attended with many 
distressing consequences, if attempted during the remainder of the dry season, 1 shall be obliged to 
retain this army in such a position as may cover the valuable possession of the Company in 
this quarter" 


This was tantamount to a declaration of war with Holkar Lake on the same 
date also replied to the letter from Holkar, dated the 27 th March, 1804 Holkar^s letter 
was full of sentiments quite friendly to the British He wrote 

. It is certain that the bond of friendship docs not depend upon the interchange of 
letters, or the observance of complimentary customs It is proper that you should first acquaint me 
with the means which, after due deliberation of the consequence, you propose should be used for 
settling all disputes, for ensuring the welfare of the people, and establishing friendship, that I may 
t en send to you a confidential person who shall be agreeable to both parties , considering in every 
respect your attachment, I have no improper views against the Company or its connections } you will, 
as the means of increasing our friendship, continue to favour me with your friendly correspondence " 

This request of Holkar, namely, to acquaint him with the means which the British 
pn^osed should be used for settling all disputes and for establishing friendship, was a 
pe legitimate one Had their intentions been pacific, they would have unhesitatingly' 
a^e ed to it. But they were not straightforward, as they were scheming to bring about 
the rum of Holkar Lake replied to this letter on the 4th April, 1804 , as follows 

'You write that it is necessary', before you send to me a confidential person who shall be 
agreeable to both parties, that 1 should acquaint you with the means which I propose should be 
used for settling disputes and giving peace to the country » you will have been fully informed by the 
contents of my former letter, that those means are entirely in your own power, and depend 

solely on yourself The British Government requires nothing further on your part, than you should 
retire to your own country, and cease to molest the allies of the Government, whom they arc bound 
to protect, whilst they will on their part observe the same line of conduct towards you, by avoiding 
all interference with your country and concerns , , 

'From the contents of this letter it appears that you consider as an indispensable preliminary to 
t c establi^ment of friendship an admission on the part of the government of unfounded claims which 
you must be sensible have never been submitted to by the British Government, in their political 
relations with any state of Hindostan or the Deccan, and which it would be derogatory to their 
power and dignity to listen to" 


This, then. In plain language meant that there was no other mode of settling all 
disputes than that of an appeal to arms. 

On the receipt of Lake's letter, the Marquess Wellesley wrote to hint a "secret" 
letter, dated April 16 , 1804 . He wrote 

leHror,"s al'' “rf"' c ’'c despatches to a date as late as that of you, Excellency’s 

lulu a , '"r ' ‘‘ I think ,t necessary to apprize your Excellency 

«,hcstpraStepeHllon,mr“°" Holkar, at the 


9 


* 


A copy of this letter is transmitted to the honoural 
ogether with my orders, directing him to co-operate with yo 
resources and power of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 


Major-General 'Wellesley on this day. 
Excellency from the Deccan, against 
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*1 »Iio fonrtnJ on iMs day iton»t ofdcrt to the Resident wfth Dowiot Rao Sdndhla, dlredlnt 
him to prepare SdndhU to oct to concert w!lh the Brtttrh forea ta Htndoitan ar>d Ore Deoan," 

TMs decUlon of the Governor Gcrverol filled the heart of the Commander In-Chkf 
'irith loy for he had tvow succeeded In fndudn® h\m to dedate var on Holkat On 
the 29th April, J804 he wrote a letter mariced private to the Marquess 'Vdlcslcy 
He wrote 

'T^oct l.OTd5Wp» dtfpatcb of the ICth tmUnt. wbkh 1 ftetired ytrtoday convcyfnfl your 
InstradJom for cowroendofl hcrtlTrlte with Jermttt tbo Hotter rttleved my mfnd &om the freatert 
•ludcty Bs 1 wts mud) alarmed at the Idea of entering Into a war wtlhoct yoor sanction, and was 
very (car^l from the coodocl of Horirer that it would not be possible for me to avoid U % however 
1 have been fortunate cnoogh to desHt from action, and ^ the ume time to alann Mm sofUdeetly 
from doing any mbchlef** _ 

The principal measure which the Commander In Chief had adopted to alann Hollair 
consisted In his havins advanced toward the territory of the Rala of Jaipur He had 
sent a detachment under the command of Colonel Bol! to Kanote about ninety miles 
south-west of Delfd Artothcr detachment under the command of Ucut Colond Monson 
was sent on the I8lh arvd arrKed In the vldnlty of Jaipur on the 21st April This 
detachment consisted of three batttlllons of Infantry and Its ob\ect was to cnccMira^ 
the Raja of Jaipur to hold out against Hoficat These mcasutts convinced Holfcar that 
the British entertained hostile Intentions against him. So on the 2Srd April 1804 he 
retreated southward apparently with the o^ect of eotnplellng his war like preparations. 

But as yet, war had not been formally declared ogaltut Holkar by the Governor 
General '^^cn Lake received the decision of the Marquess Velleslcy on the 28th 
April he was very 9 lad to go to war with Holkar He had thought, and he had 
ttever concealed It t^t he would be able to crush Holkar without much difficofty He 
had counted upon hU secret marmet of coruluctlng things for success. General 
'W^elleslcy was also directed by the Governor Gcnerol to Invade Holkar s tcTrilorics. So 
Lake also thought, that the ability and sldll of General Velleslcy combined with his 
perfidy would contribute to the success of the undertaking But General V'clleslcy 
was not Inclined to carry out the wishes of the Governor-General or of the 
Commander In-Oricf 

This Inability of Gerteral Vefiesley has been nitribuled to the faadne which was at 
that time prcvallittg In the Deccan, Mill writes 

"Vben VUior-GeBoal Velloley received tmtaudlota to begin bostHSties the D«c»n wes 
fri>orft>g tmder ■ icmity opproachlug to {unfne. Bet to conduct the oper ori or u of an army 

fa a country totally doUhrte of forage and provision*, appeare d to General Velloley so haianJow 
th»t be tepics e n re d It a* Mmost bnpwlble for Wm to advwKt agfanst Oiandore (one of HolVat s 
pottesskms fa the Oeccaa) till the cotmoeocemeBt of the nfa*,'^ 

But this doa not appear to us to be a sufficient reason for General Vellesleys 
deshUng from carrying out the instmetions of the Governor-General from the published 
correspondence of the Duke of Vellington ft seems that he was at that time dispirited 
and disgusted with the conduct of hfs brother the Governor Generar* doirrg*. 


VdVl p.«t. 
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Genera! \fcliesicy had negotiated the treaty of peace with Sindhia He knew what 
interpretation the ministers of Sindhia who had signed the Treaty on behalf of their 
master put on the various articles of that Treaty. According to their interpretation, and 
It seems to have been that of Genera! ^^cllcslcy also, Gwalior should have belonged 
to Sindhia, But the Governor-Genera! thought otherwise 

It will be remembered that the Governor-General had instructed Lake to proceed to 
and capture Gwalior. The reasons which induced the Commandci-in-Chicf not to carry 
out the orders of the Marquess \^cllesley have already been adverted to Lake had 
thought that he would succeed in gaining Gwalior by bribing the Commandant of that 
Fort But in this, he was disappointed. The secret manner' of his conducting business 
did not succeed. The failure in getting Gwalior was thus rankling in the breast of the 
Governor-General as well as that of the Commander-in-Chief 

But according to the Treaty with Sindhia which General \>/cllcslcy had negotiated, 
it was understood by Sindhia's ministers that Gwalior would belong to their master. 
As said before, such was the view of General 'Wellesley as well Major (aftciAX'ards 
the well-known Sir John) Malcolm had been appointed as Resident with Sindhia He 
was also of the opinion that Gwalior should belong to Sindhia, 

In some of the letters which he wrote to Major Malcolm at this period, General 
\^ellesley expressed his indignation and disgust at the haggling of the Governor-General 
over Gwalior On the 29th January', 1804, he wrote to Malcolm 

"If Gwalior belonged to Scmdhia, it must be given up $ and 1 acknowledge that whether it did or 
did not, 1 should be inclined to give it to him I declare that when I view the treaty of peace and 
Its consequences, 1 am afraid it will be imagined that the moderation of iHe Britisfi Government in 
India das a strong resemblance to tde ambition of otfier Governments " 

In another letter to Malcolm, dated Ilth February', 1804, he wrote , 

"In fact, my dear Malcolm, 1 see very clearly that I have made two very good treaties of peace, 
but 1 have not influence to carry them into execution in any of their stipulations , and tficrc is no 
person about ide Governor-General to tafe an enlarged view Of tfie state of our affairs, and to 
resist tde importunities of tfie local authorities to force on the treaties a construction which witl 
tend to the increase of their own petty power and authority " 

Again on the I7th March, 1804, he wrote to Malcolm 

'The fair way of considering this question is, that a treaty broken is in the same state as one 
never made and when that principle is applied to this case, it will be found that Scindhia, to whom 
the possessions belonged, before the treaty was made, and by whom they have not been ceded by 
the treaty of peace, or by any other instrument, ought to have them 

In respect to the policy of the question, / would sacrifice Gwatior, or every frontier of 

India, ten times over, in order to preserve our credit for scrupulous good faith, and the 
advantages and honor we gained by the late war and the peace , and wc must not fritter them away 
in arguments drawn from overstrained principles of the laws of nations, which arc not understood in 
this country {Vhat brought me through many difficulties in the war, and the negotiations for 
peace ? The British good faith, and nothing else " 

The sentences put in italics in the above extracts show the real state -of mind of 
General \^e!Iesley towards his brother's statesmanship General \^ellesley despaired of 
success m any future warfare, because he knew that no other native power or chief of 
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India vcrald trust the English or be Imposed upon or deceived by thdr fraud or false 
promises. These thoughts dispirited and disgusted General Vellesley On the 30th 
March, 1804 he wrote to Malcolm 

'1 declare that I am dispirited and dlsgasted with this transaction beyond measure however I can 
say no more on K. The orders are called final i but my ptAlk letters show my opinion of K. 

Again on the I3th April 1804 he wrote to Malcolm 

I am dbgosted beyond nseasure with d>e whole concern i ai>d 1 would give a large tom to have 
had nothing to do with the treaties of peace, and K 1 could now get rid of all anxiety upon the 
aobfect. All parties were delighted with the peace, bat the demon of ambition appears now to have 
pervaded all and each ertdeavoars by fordng constructions, to gain as resefa as be ean " 

In such a state of mind It was r>ot to be expected of Gerteral Velleslcy that he 
would be an enthusiast in the war with Hollcar 

General 'Vellcslcy was at this time much depressed in mind on account of the news 
he had received from England respecting hts staff appointment In India. In hli letter 
dated April 23 1804 be wrote to Lake 

'll Is with great reloctarKz that at a time Dke the present I trouble you upon a sublcct relating 
only to myself bat I hope that the extraordbiarv drcumstanccs whidr have Induced me to tremble 
you, wlQ be my excuse. 

Above a year ci>d a half have now elapsed sfoce my promdtion to the rank of Ma)o(*deoera] was 
annoimoed Irt India, and doce Lleot Genera! Stuart, onsoDdted by me, in a manocr most gr atif ying to 
my feelirrgs, recommended to tbe Oovemmertt of Fort St George, that I should be appointed to the 
staff of tirat Presldeiscy Since that period accounts have readied England that I Ivaj been appointed 
to the staff In the manner to which ( have above alluded and that I had the command of a body of 
troops employed In this coontry Prom recent appointments made I Judge that the staff in Itxfla most 
have been aodcr dbomlon lately and that my ap pol n tro en t must have drawn the attention of hh 
royal Highness the CoTtmiar¥ler4n-CWef and of his Majesty but 1 find that do coti0nnation has 
been made or notice taken of this appointment! 

I am therefore op^on the whole very anxious to return to Europe » and I have to rccroest your 
Excellency's permission to do so. If I shoold obtain it; 1 propose to resign the appoffrtroe nts which 
I hold under the Government of Fort St George, when an opport un ity will offer for ray return," 

Of course. General Velleslcy did not Immediately leave India for England but It b 
evident that he could not throw Ms heart and soul into the military operations which 
the Governor-General had ordered against Holkar However be tried to attack HoBcars 
possessions In the Deccan He was averse to move the troops from the Dtccart On 
"the 20th April, 1804 he wrote to Malcolm 

'The troops to the t oe tli w ard shall do everything that Is possible. But the General (Lake) forgets 
the oatcTt of our tcaore, and oar present state In the Deccan i the distance we art from Holkar > 

/ cannot raiture to mart t6e troopt from Decoan / " 

The wwds put In Italics In the above extract show that the real motive which 
prompted General Vellalcy was based on political constderatlons. At that time 
Colonel Murray had been in command of British troerps fn GurcraL General Velleslcy 
instructed him to move on and attack Holkar s dominions and penetrate into Indore. 
He w r ot e 

"Vlth your Eofopeani and the remaloder of your force, and the Rajas cavalry 1 shoald wish 
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you to penetrate towards Indore, where you would be joined by a large proportion of Scindhia s 
army, and very probably 1 should be in communication with you with a corps from this quarter 

"According to this plan, we ought to be hanged if we do not get the better of Holkar in a very 

short time." 

The plan of operations against Holkar with which General Wellesley furnished 
Colonel Murray is a long one and there is no necessity of making any extracts from it 
here. 

General Wellesley was at that time in Bombay ? he marched out of Bombay with 
the intention of besieging Chandor. But he met with so many difficulties in his march, 
that he postponed the idea of besieging Chandor till the commencement of the rains In 
the meanwhile, he received orders from the Governor-General to immediately proceed to 
Calcutta The Court of Directors in England had severely criticised the Marquess 
Wellesley's wars and treaties of subsidiary alliance with Indian Princes It was 

necessary to answer these despatches and also to arrange for the government of the 
territories ceded to the English in consequence of the operations of the Treaties of 
subsidiary alliance General Wellesley's presence in Calcutta was required for answering 
the Court of Directors' despatches and suggest the settlement of certain political and 
military questions which had taxed the ingenuity of the Governor-General and his 
Council, 

Accordingly General Wellesley left the Deccan, handing over the command of the 
troops to Colonel Wallace. From this time forward. General Wellesley altogether 
disappeared from the scene of battlefields in India He had no more occasion to 

wield the sword against any other Indian prince. The few months that he spent in 
India were spent m either writing memorandums on the pressing political and diplomatic 
questions of the day or administering the State of Mysore as Governor of Seringapatam 

Thus passed away from the military history of India General Wellesley, to whom should 

be given the credit of breaking the back of the Marathas by base intrigues, low 
cunning -and foul conspiracies. 

To parade his disinterestedness in the war against Holkar, the Governor-General 
had given out that it was 

"not his intention, m the event of the reduction of Nolkar's power, to take any share of the 
possessions of the Holkar family for the Company. Chandorc and its dependencies and vicinity, will 
probably be given to the Pcishwa , and the other possessions of Holkar, situated to the south of 
the Godavery, to the Subadar of the Deccan , all the remainder of the possessions of Holkar wiU 
accrue to Scindhia, provided he shall exert himself in the reduction of Jeswunt Rao Halkar."* 

That portion of the map of India which now represents Holkar's dominion would 
have been by this time colored red, had the English succeeded in annihilating the power 
of Jaswunt Rao Holkar in 1804 . 

The dishonesty of the Governor-General regarding his intention of dividing Holkar's 
possessions amongst the Powers of the Deccan has been very ably exposed by James 
Mill.f 


* Milt, Vol VI p 400. 
t Vol. VI pp 399-401. * 
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Mn hb dapalch to the Secret ConmUtee of the CooTt of Dlrcdort dated I5th of Jane I83i 
the GoYCfTYor G*ncat tay» i 'jenrant Rao Holkar bdnji fwtly comUcred as an adventurer and as 
the tnnrp^ of the rig6h of hfs brother Cathce Rao Hollcar— eonsistcotty with the priodplcs of 
lostlcc, no arrariBemcnt coaid be proposed between the British Government and Jcsscunt Rao Hallor 
Involving the formal sanction of the BrHbh Govcmincnt to that chieftain s asarpahem and to the 
exdaslon of Cashce Rao Holkar from fils ficreditary dsmln/asis, yet these very dominions, thus 
dedartd to belong to Cashee Rao the GoverrMar Genera) had already resotved vUhoot o shadow 
of complalot against Crnhce Rao to take, and give away to other persons In Ueu of Ills 

hereditary dominions, which It was not pretended that he bad done anything to forfeit to the British 
G overnment, It will be necessary says the Govemor-Gentral h a subscoacat paragraph *10 maVe 
some provtskm for Cashee Rao and for soch of the legitimate branches of the famlfy as may not 
be coacemed In the violation of the public peace or In the crimes of Jeswunt Rao Hoflar " 

"The motive which led the Governor General to dedinc a portlonof the territory of Holkar for 
the Company hnmediately after having taken for It to great a portion bom Sondhla 1 and to odd 
so largely to the dominions of Scindhta Imrnedlatdy after having so grentty reduced them Is some 
what mystenoas U viewed through the tingle medhim of national good but b stiffldemly Intcfllgl 
blc. If w dther suppose that he already condemned the policy of hh former measures and thooght 
on opposite conduct very likely to pass without observation or that still approving the former 
policy he yet regarded escape from the Imputation of making war from the love of conquest, os a 
greater good In the present Instance than the tenftorlcs dedlntd " 

Of course, It vai pure and simple hypocrisy on the part of the Governor General 
to shoxr tfrfs «iblntcrcitcdrteis w4ilch icems to us more apparent than real The 
Marquess Veileslcy would have certaJnlv exaacd some compensations from the Peshva, 
the Niram and Slrrdhla for allowing them to have a division of Hollars possessions 
It will be rcxncmbaed that the Niram had been granted 0 portion of the territories 
conquered from Ttpu In 1790 have already stated how the English subsequently 
absorbed this tertHoTy by Imposing on the Niram the Supplementary Treaty of Sub* 
sldlary Alliance. So the grant of a portion of Tipus dominion to the Nizam %'as 
iKmlnal and not real 

That doplldty hypocrisy Intrigue fraud and lying were the weapons offensive and 
defensive with this Governor General has been adverted to over and over again. So 
his show of disinterestedness was merely a bait to make Slndhla and others assist the 
Englbh In crushing Holkar and then not to oward them any of Hollars possessions on 
some ground of alleged mlKonduct Before the war with Tlpu had broken out, the 
Governor General bad promised the Peshwa a share In the tenltory conquered from 
Tfpu. But the readers need trot be reminded how the Peshwa had been deceived by 
the Marquess Veflcs/c^ 

The Governor General was at thb moment partkutarly aradous to appease Sfndhla. 
He knew that he had w r o nged and Inlurcd the fatter In many ways. Hb last act 
regarding Gwalior was a flagrant piece of Injustice In vain General ’V'ellcsfey and 
Malcolm besccched the Governor General to restore Gwalior to Slndhla. To Malcolm, 
the Marquess Vellesley wrote on the lOth April 1804 • — 

"It may be hoped that appeanmee of so many catucs of discontent, conaming to disturb the 
temper of SdndhUs coandb, may alarm me for the stability of the peace, and may tenlfy me Into 
the cession of Gwalior and Gchad, and Irrto a geoeral system of concession and nbmbslon con 
forrt abl y to Major Malcolms prirtdplcs. In thb expectation Sdndhlas advbcrs ax>d frla^ds will 
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be disappointed, they will not move me as easily as they have shaken Major Malcolm I am perfectly 
ready to renew the war to-morrow, if 1 find that the peace is not secure" 

He was no doubt perfectly ready to renew the war, because he knew very well 
that Sindhia was surrounded with traitors in his camp General 'Wellesley writing to 
Major Shawe (Private Secretary to the Governor-General), on the 26th February, 1804, 
said 

"\ have no apprehension of any future foreign wars Indeed no foreign powers now remain ; 
even if Sindhia should not come into the defensive alliance, ipe fiapc got sttefi a 6old tn his Durbar, 
the treaty of peace, that if ever he goes to war with the Company, one half of his chiefs and 
of his arrn^ wilt be on our side," 


The words puts in italics in the above passage distinctly show how Sindhia s 
ministers had been bribed and corrupted by the English One of the objects for which 
the Marquess W^ellesley had declared the wars against Tipu and the Maratha 
confederates was to oblige them to part with the services of European military adven- 
turers But his brother. General 'Wellesley, was of another opinion He thought it 
would be better for the Maratha princes to engage the seiAuces of these European 
adventurers to tram their artillery and infantry On the ISth November, 1803 he 
wrote to Major Shawe 

"It appears, however, that the Governor-General is desirous that they should not have any 
Europeans at all This prohibition will go to their having no infantry or artillery, and this is a point 
which I think deserves consideration. 

"1 have no doubt whatever but that the military spirit of the nation has been destroyed by their 
establishment of infantry aud artillery, at all events it is certain that those establishments, 

however formidable, afford us a good object of attack in a war with the Marathas and that the 
destruction of them contributes to the success of the contest 

" If there were no infantry in a Maratha army, their cavalry would commence those predator^' 
operations for which they were formerly so famous , , 

'^On this ground, therefore, I think that they should be encouraged to have infantry rather than 
' otherwise As, however, the Governor-General has given a positive opinion upon this subject, I shall 
make a demand m conformity to his wishes but this shall be the last of my demands, in hopes 
that 1 may hear further from you on the subject, before the peace should be concluded " 


It would seem that the Governor-General agreed with the view of General 'Wellesley 
and did not raise any objection to Smdhia s entertaining the services of European 
military adventurers Amongst these men, the members of the Pilose family occupied 
many responsible military posts under Sindhia The well-known Jean Baptiste Pilose 
was at this time the actual, if not the nominal Commander-in-Chief of Sindhia'^s army 
But it IS a significant fact that he never rendered any assistance to Sindhia in his war 
with the English There are good grounds to suspect, that this adventurer was in the 
pay of the English Dowlat Rao Sindhia suspecting his loyalty and fidelity once placed 
him under arrest, but it is a pity that he did not follow the example of Jaswunt Rao 
Holkar in executing this faithless foreign adventurer 

Knowing the large number of traitors by whom he was surrounded, Sindhia had no 
mind to go again to war with the English He had to submit to the Governor-General's 
arbitrary act of injustice and spoliation regarding Gwalior In the postscript to their 
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despatch to the Secret Committee of the Coart of Directors dated 15lh June J804 the 
Governor General and his cotmdllors wrote 

'The Governor Gencr»l It^ Coondl has the satHfodlofl to apprlie yoor honorable Committee, 
that Dowtot R*o Sdndhla (has) formalty renoanced fill claim to the district of Gohtid and 

to the fortras of Grallor 

It was convenient for the Go\*emor General to connive at the fact that Slndfda had 
been unjustly made to formally rcrvotmcc oil claim to the district of Gohud and to the 
fortress of Gwalior 

Havlnfl Inflicted this wound on Sindhia the Governor General tried to apply the 
balsam, by holding out the promise of making over the possessions of Holkar provided 
he would help the English In their unfusl war on that Maratha prince. Nolens voleiis 
Sindhia had to carry out the order of the Marquess 'Wellesley For this purpose he 
detached Bapu Sindhia and Jean Baptiste Filose to carry l^rc and s wor d into Holkar s 
dominion. Filose took Ashlo Sehore Bhilsa and other places In Malwa which had 
formerly belonged to Holkar 

But so far Lake was not able to gain any advantage over Hollar He had 
deperrded on General Wellesley e marddng from the Deccan and cni«hlng Holkar But 
when Lake discovered that General Wellesley was unable to do so he seems to have 
lost heart. Dating his letter to General Stuart, Bombay I7th March, 1804 General 
Velleslcy wrote 

Tn case of the vrir with HolVar the Decon would aot be rhe scene of the operations. The 
contest would be oq the frontiers of HlndusUfi ti^d Gtscrat and excepting to lay siege to 
QutrsdOfc, there would be notfairtg to do in the Deccaa. 

*1t will not finswer to march the troops from the Deccan Into Hlodctstan. If the troops go 
north of Otandore, fifty Hollcan wfll start tp la all parts of the lenitorte of the Pdshwa and 
of the Soobah of the Deccan • and (t would be a most difficult operation to get through the hUb 
b etween the Nerbudda and the Taplcc. 

Again writing to Malcolm on the 20lh April ISOA General 'Vdlcsley ’rrote 

■^otu letters of the lath and l*th contain much Important hitelligCJice. The most Important of 
any Is that General Lake cannot ejukt Hindustan to the southward to defeat Hoikar 

'The troops to the southward shall do everytWng that Is possible. Dot the General forgets the 
nature of our temire and our preserrt State In the Deccas i the dtooce wt arc from Holkar i artd the 
difficulty am o u nt i ng almost to an Impossibility of subsisting an army to the north of Poona, owirtg 
to famine. I can certainly take Chandore, at least I think so and I will do everything die that 
1 can. Dot I cannot venture to move the troops from the Deccan • 

"Sopposlng that matters remain as they are It b my oplnioo that General Lake ooght to move 
trpOQ Holkar with all cderlty leaving In Hindustan a large probortion of hb bifantry with some of 
Hi cavalry Having thus provided for the security of Hindustan he should follow Holkar 

and posh him as hard as he can 

If General Lake be tied down in Hindostas, It stands to reason that we have no means of 
pushing Holkar or of bringing the war to a dose uatess I should be able to get to the north of 
which, at present, I do not see the smancst prospect Indeed unless General Lake follows Holkar 
OUT situation will be very onpkasairt 

But, as has been so often said before Lake was not an able tactidan Vben he 
knew that he could not depend on General 'W^ellcslcy for assisting him In the war, he 
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was much dispirited. In his letter to the Marquess Vellesley, marked 'Private' and 
dated May 12 1804, he wrote 

"It appears by the letter which will be forwarded to your Excellency by this Dawk, that General 
Wellesley thinks it will be impossible for the army from Poona to act until the rains, or that the 
army from Guzerat can do much till then I understand, during the rainy season in the quarter the 
army would have to act, that it is almost impossible to move In fact, an army in this counry 
cannot act in the rainy reason Your Lordship will perhaps stare at reading this after what passed 
in last rainy season, but it must be recollected that such a season has not been known for years, 
as wc had not seven days' ram, 1 believe, from the time we left Cawnporc until the surrender of Agra 
The natives, who arc extremely superstitious, say that God Almighty ordered the dry season for the 
purpose of our conquering Hindostan, and hold that language to this moment, saying that nothing 
can stand against the British, as God fights for them I do most Sincerely agree with them, as our 
successes have been beyond all parallel, and must have had the assistance of an invisible hand , 

"If it was possible for the Guzerat army to do anything before the rams set m, great advantage 
might be derived from it. Should that army advance, and be stopped by the rams, the 

consequence would be most 'unpleasant ' 1 therefore fear wc must desist from any active operations 
during that season " 

Lakes victories over Sindhia's forces in Hindustan during the year 1803, were to a 
very large extent brought about by his successful intrigues with Sindhia's treacherous 
foreign officers Unfortunately for Lake, Holkar had got rid of all his foreign officers 
So there was no chance for him to intrigue with Holkar's men However, 

it should not be supposed that the English desisted from opening a campaign 
of intrigues and conspiracies a.gainst Holkar. Amir Khan was still, to all 
outward appearances, a partisan of Holkar It was with him that they 

intrigued Of course, the English bad been trying since a long time past to detach 

Amir Khan from Holkar The manner in which the Nizam was advised by them to- 
engage the seiAuces of Amir Khan has been already referred to Although, Amir 
Khan then did not join the Nizam, it is not improbable that he was all the time in 
the pay of the English At least the latter never ceased intriguing with him Before 

they had formally gone to war with Holkar, they had left no stone unturned to corrupt 

Amir Khan. Dating his letter from Puna, 2nd March, 1804, General \7ellesley wrote 
to Malcolm 

Mercer is m treaty with Mecr Khan and if he should draw him off from Holkar, there is an 
end of the latter" 

The English succeeded in converting Amir Khan into a traitor in Holkar's camp, for 
although Amir Khan never left outwardly the service of Holkar, yet he was in the pay 
or at ail events in the interest of the English It is not improbable that the disasters 
which befell Holkar, were in no small measure due to the treachery of Amir Khan. 

Although the Commandcr-in-Chief succeeded in inducing the Governor-General to 
declare war on Holkar, yet, when he discovered the difficulties which stared him in 
^c face, his heart failed him His letter, dated the I2th May, 1804, to the Governor- 
general, extracts from which have already been given above seems to have made the 
Marquees Vclleslcy change his decision regarding the war with Holkar On the 25th 

lay, IS04, the Marquess \<^ellcsley wrote a' 'most secret and confidential' letter to 
Laic He wrote 
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*1 havt the honooT to tramnU to yottr Excdleticy • copy of notes Intcixkd to form the basfs 
of Inslnictiofii whkh wifi tpeedfly be forwarded to your Excellency to M«Iot GenenJ Vellcsley 
ood to the Govenimajts of Fort St Gtor^c and Bombay The notes wUl opprlre your Excellency of 
of my vkws with regard to the gcrterel dhblbiitlon of the British troops throughoirt India In the 
oettoJ state of affairs. 

'The great advantage to be derived by teflevlng the finances of India from the burthen of 
malntalnhjg the sobilsHng miTHary eslabnihmeot In the field trill Induce y-oot Excellency to effect 
every poulWe reduction of expervse which may be compatible with the security of oar dominions 
in Hindustan. 

It h not my Intention under any drcumstances of the present moment to aotborirc any 
augmentatioa to the mlTHary cstablfshments ando any of the Prcsldcncks. 

It was peomlary consideration comblfKd with the dlflikuIUcs of the campalffn against 
Hollcar pointed out by Lake In hU letter of the I2lh Wny 1804 which decided the 
Governor Gerteral to abandon the war on that Maratha chief His 'Notes of Instruc 
Uons commenced as follows 

"HoTkar $ force having been compelled to retbc from the North Vestero frontier of Hlndastaa 
and no prospKCt appearing of danger to our possessions in that quarter dmiog the approaching 
season no reason appean to reqolrt the conUnoarsce of the Commander In CWcTs army In the field 
for the mere purpose of security to our tcrritoiks. 

'It appean that war against Holkar ctnoot be prosecctcd with advantage at present by the army 
under the Commander In Qdet 

It appean that ot present wm against Hollar easnot be prosecoted with advantage cither by the 
forces under the Immediaie command of Malor>GetteTal Vdksley or by the subsidiary force at 
Hyderrfwd and that the forces from Guierat cannot advance with safety to the Internal traoqnnity of 
that country or without baeard of stfflei1i>g hi thdr progress towards Hollcar s possessloos by the 
general distress of the country 

Tt appears that Hollars army and resources (flmlnith dally and that hb rcpatatlon has suffered 
from his predpHatc flight 

Tn any of these cases U Is CTToeccssary and unadvhable that any part of the British oimy shock! 
attempt. In the present season, to advance further towards the central or sou them ports of 
Hindustan. 

'Vkh these views orders wHl be traiumHted to the Coramander jn-CBlef to Major General 
Vdksley and to the Governments of Fort St George and Bombay re s pectively to the following 
effect 1 

Here follow Instructions to withdraw the armies from the field.* 

Vellesleys Despatches (v 66-71 

But before the Issue of these Instructions by the Governor General the Commander 
In-Odef had thrown away a golden opportunity to amicably settle matters with Holkar 
On the 8th of May Lake received a letter from Holkar (n which the latter offered to 
send a duly aothorlzcd person "to settle everything amicably'’ But the Comnumder In 
Chief was then thirsty of blood. He did not lend an ear to Holkar s proposal He 
replied 

•Vben 1 wrote yoa, fonoeriy that Vakeels be sent to confirm a friendship conditions were 
spedfted, which you have not any way foiftlled » bat have acted directly contrary to them. This has 
forced the British Government to concert, with Its allies the necessary mcasore for subverting • 
power equally Inimical to all This has been resolved upon, you will perdevt that I cannot now 
enter Into any bonds of amity with you, wHhoot consulting the oUks of the British Government.'' 
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Had the Commander-in-Chief then tried to come to terms with Holkar, the English 
would have been spared the humiliation and disasters which Holkar inflicted on them 
\^hen the Governor-General ordered the withdrawal of the armies from the field, it 
was found impossible to do so. Events had taken place which seriously compromised 
the prestige of the English in India 

On the 28th May, 1804, Lake wrote a letter to the Governor-General an 

extract from which only is published in the Despatches of the Marquees 'Wellesley 
In this letter, he expressed his opinion regarding the disaster which had befallen the 
English in Bundelkhand Colonel Fawcett was commanding Bundelkhand On the 
22nd May, 1804, he wrote to the Adjutant-General a letter in which he described 
his very critical situation in Bundelkhand From his letter, it would seem, that although 
Amir Khan was in treaty with the English he did not cease plundering provinces which 
then owed allegiance to them.* From camp at Kuch, on 22nd May, Col Fawcett 
wrote to the Adjutant-General 

At two o dock this morning, Hurcarrahs came in with intelligence of the enemy being on their 
march towards this camp in great force, commanded by Mecr (Amir) Khan in person » as the 
Hucrarrahs reported the enemy to be within three miles of camp, the whole troops were immediately 
got under arms , 

As it occurred to me that Captain Smith's Detachment was opposed to some risk, if the enemy 
went against it, I despatched a mounted trooper about half-past two o'clock in the morning, to 
order Captain Smith to return with his detachment to this Camp immediately Captain 

Smith reports, that just as he had despatched his note in the morning, the village in which the 
attack against the fort was preparing was surrounded suddenly with immense bodies of horse 5 
firing was heard in the village, which, after a short time entirely ceased , and by a man who 
escaped from the village, and came to Captain Smith's Camp, which was distant from the village 
about half a mile, he learned that the detachment in the village, consisting of two companies of 
epoys, fifty European artillery, fifty gun lascars, with two I2-pounders, two howitzers, one 
G pounder, and twelve tumbrils, were entirely taken by the enemy, and the men and officers all 
cut to pieces This is a most severe loss, and much as I lament it, both in a public and private 
point of view, I fear the ill consequences arising from the accident will prove very serious "j 

The humiliation and disgrace which this disaster inficted on the English were to 


Fnni.ci. ^ Colonel Fawcett was not correct Amir Khan was now in the pay of the 

g an consequently he could not have attacked them That such was the fact, even the 

Tiini- TRn4 f j "j ^councillors admitted The 93rd paragraph of the despatch dated I5th 

m Tnii \ ^ ^ ^ Secret Committee of the Court of Directors by the Governor-General 

in Council, runs as follows 

and horsc was originally stated to be fifteen or twenty thousand in number 

infomiaf ^ J Ameer Kfian, formed;^ a parfman of Jeswunt Rao Holkar From 

nrodat sequcntly received, there is every reason to believe that this party of 

nrfdar ^ exceed five thousand, that they did not belong to Ameer Khan, and that the 

incursion a no connection with the movements of jeswunt Rao Holkar, but was a 
The 'd ^ ° vagrant banditti for the purpose of obtaining subsistence by plunder " 

IF u italics in the above passage clearly show how Amir Khan was hunting with 

the hound and running with the hare. He was a traitor in the camp of Holkar 
1 milcslcy s Despatches, IV. 72-73 
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he wiped out at any cost Lake In hb letter of the 28th May 1804 wrote to the 
Governor-General 

THs onfortonate bojliten In BtmddkKarKl b very dbtrejstn^ , 

ColoncJ PowelTj Blness and the death of Colonel Pdhai the coratnand of the detadnoent 
In Bcnddkhond dcTofrcd to Colond Fawcett, event* not to have been foreseen , and had It devolved 
to any other man In the ormy thb dreadful event coold not have hap[>coed I do Teally think, 
Vlth foor battallOQS of sepoys and 450 Eoropeans to have soffacd these suns to have been carried 
away does seem most cxtr^rdlnary i have or d acd Colonel Fawcett to ral^n his corrnnand 

to Ucot, Colond VIttIL ^ 

I really thoofht I had left a most ample force for the protection of Bundelldand apalmt ony 
number of Irre gu lar horse whatever ^ 

In reply to thb letter the Governor General wrote to Lake on the 8th Jane, 1804 

It was Impossible to anticipate the fUfrant mbconduct by whkh the honor of the Brltbh arm* 
has been disgraced, arvd the Interests of the Brlthh Government haxarded, by an officer fumhb^ 
With such ample means of cnalotainfrrg both 

'll h difficult to calcnlate the odent of the evil cortsequences which may resdt from thb 
anparaflclcd eeddent 

in conseqoertce of the state of affairs In Bendendtaod it appears to be necessary to appdre your 
ExcellerKy of ray opUBon that the arrangements stated In ray bstractlons of the 25tb May !6CM 
must be postponed tix] every possible efforts aod exertion moss be made to redoce Jeswant Rao 
Hollatr and the predatory chlcb connected whh htn " 

At the tame time be outhorbed Lake "to place Lieut. Colorvel Fawcett In orrttt 
attd to bring him to Immediate trial before a genoal coart-martlaL" 

On the 3CHh May 1804 the Governor General wrote to hb brother General 
Vdlcslcy 

'Since the date of ray letter of the I6th of April I have received throegh the Coramander bi-Chlcf 
aod from you the despatches on the subject of eventual operatlom against jeswunt Rao 
Holfcar 

In co nsequence of the Inlelltgenet contained bi your despolchea, and those of the 
Comm an dq In-CHef 1 have bsoed the notes of Irntructiom which were forwarded to you under 
date the 25th of May Vou will be pleased to cemlder the ImtiuctJom contained In these notes 
to sepeisede those contained In ray dapatch of the ICth of April 1804. 

The Instroctlom of my letters of the KHh of April 1804 are become unnecessary In the 

present moment 

'Uoda these droimstaoces my expectation b that you may be enabled Immediately ofta having 
bsoed yoox orders for the execnllon of the plan contained In my iostroctions of the 25th of May 
1004 to pro ce e d to Fort VlTItom for the purpose of cornraunlcating whh me and wHh the 
CommaDda-tn-CWef upon the various and Important political and military questions now depending In 
India and b ea r in g an hrthnate relation to your poUtkal coriunlssloo aod military commaod." 

Genersl Vcnesley was only too glad to leave the Deccan, where his posldon had 
been compromised by the Govcmor-Genexal not keeping faith with SlrxJhla and the 
Raja of Berar regarding the Interpretation of certain articles of the treaties which had 
been negotiated by him. As said before; be handed over the command of the troops in 
the Deccan to Colonel Vallace and proceeded to Calcutta. But he was unaWc to 
carry out the Instructions of the Governor-General as regards the withdrawal of the 
troops from the field or prohibit Colond Murray from advancing on to Malwa. On 
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the receipt of the Governor-General's instructions of the IStli May, 1804, General 
\/ellesley addressed a letter to Major Shawc, Private Secretary to the Marquess 
'Wellesley. The letter is dated from Camp at Chinchor, 20th junc, 1804. He wrote 

"I am carrying into execution, in some degree, the instruction of the 25th May, reducing as far as 
possible the expense without diminishing the efficiency of the troops j 

"Colonel Murray is, 1 hope, already in Malwa, and t have not recalled him, for reasons which 1 
think will be thought sufficient 

"1 hope to be able to quit the army on the day after to-morrow 

So a few days after penning the letter from which extracts arc given above. General 
'Wellesley left the Deccan for good. But his decision not to recall Colonel Murray was 
a wise one, for, as stated before, the Governor-General had issued orders suspending his 
instructions of the 25th May, 1804 Writing to Lake on the 24th Junc, 1804, General 
Wellesley said 

"I have not recalled Colonel Murray from Malwa j on the contrarj', 1 have urged Mr Duncan, 
under whose orders he falls, to allow him to continue his operations in Malwa according to my 
instructions of the 7th May 

"1 am of opinion that no inconvenience will result from these arrangements 3 on the contrary, the 
troops will be relieved from great distress and inconvenience, 

So war was now undertaken in right earnest against Holkar. There were three 
principal armies with several detachments in the field to operate against Holkar and 
reduce his power The main army was in Hindustan under Lake The army in the 
Deccan was under Colonel Wallace , and that in Guzerat under Colonel Murray 
Besides these armies, fraud and intrigues were reducing Holkar's power 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE PROGRESS OF THE VAR WH HOLKAR AND HUMIUATION 
OF THE BRITISH 

The war wfth Uk Maratha confcderatei was merely a chilcTs play compared with 
that with Hollcar Generals Lake ar>d Vdlejiey seemed to have swept everythinf 
before them when they levied war on Sfndhia and the Raja of Berar The capture of 
Ahmadna^ar or that of Coel was accompibhed without any bloodshed It has been over 
and over a^n repeated that the ease with which Lake and Veflesley deprived Slndhla 
of hb fortresses and territories was In r>o small measure, due to the fact of the foreign 
servants In the employ of Sindhia havlfvg tamed trahors and betrayed thdr master The 
drfBculty which the Commander In-Chlef experlerrced In getting the better of Hoflear was 
that he could not Intrigue with any of the deperudants and servants of the latter since 
very wlwly Hdkar had got rid of all his foreign servants who possessed such fine 
lerrse of gratitude and honour as not to have sauplcd to betray thdr master whose salt 
they had eateru 

But U should not be tmderstood that the English ceased lntrigu]r>g and conspiring 
against Hollcar Lake was a past rrtaster in the nefarious art of Intrigues. He opened 
the campaign of Intrlgxre against Holkar Amir Khan had been bought over and as to 
that pcrfldlcms Afghan soldier of fo rtune, gold symbollred the most perfect bliss cjn this 
earth, so he did not scruple to hunt wHh the hound and run with the bare. 

The British had not anticipated that the war with Hollcar would assume such serious 
proportions as subsequent everrts proved- They were at thdr wit s end to bring the war 
to a successful termination. Bert how they were disappointed In thb we shall have 
occasion to show 

Before the Govemor-Gerreral had Issued hb rsote of Instructions of the 25th May 
1804 for the withdrawal of troops from the field General Lake had sent a detachment 
under the command of Colond Don to take possession of the fort of Tonk Rampoora. 
Colonel Don did not experience nruch difficulty in executing the orders of the 
Commander In-Chlef On the I6th May t804 the fort of Rampoora was very easily 
taken by htm. 

Btrt the subsequent operation of the troopjs under the command of British officers 
hardly brought any credit to them. Disasters after disasters overtook them and the 
Englbh seem to have sincerely wished that they had not commcT>ced hostilities against 
Holkar After the disgraceful conduct of Ueat-Colond Faw ce tt which led the 
Govenwr-General to change hb mind regarding the prosecution of the war with 
Holkar Lake tried hb best to retrieve the disaster Brigadier-General Monson, In 
whose ability arnl sldll be reposed fullest confidence, was detached to persure Holkar 
Vlth thb obfect In view the general was gfven a large army and every fadllty to 
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carry out to a successful termination the project of the Governor-General and the 
Commander-m-Chief. 

Dating his letter from Fort \/ilham, July 9th, 1804, the Marquess \^elleslcy 
assured Lord Castlereagh, 

"that every appearance promises durable peace in India The necessity of repelling Holkar's 
banditti from the frontier of Hindustan, and of reducing him to a peaceful conduct will not lead 
to any serious interruption of peace, and mil probably lend to consolidate our connection witfi 
Scindbia The Commander-in-Chicf, with the greater part of the mam army in Hindustan, is 
returned to the cantonment of Cawnpore, and my attention is now directed to the desirable object 
of withdrawing the whole army from the field, and of reducing the military charges " 

But the Governor-General was disappointed in all his hopes The war with Holkar 
did not tend to consolidate the connection of the English with Sinddia as, from the 
words put in italics in the above extract, the Marques \^cllcsley had expected There 
was no immediate prospect of reducing the military charges, and moreover the 
Commander-in-Chief was not allowed to remain long in the cantonment of Cawnpur 
Colonel Monson, as said before, was detached to pursue Holkar. But that officer^s 
heart quailed at the sight of the large force which Holkar had mustered He reported 
this circumstance to the Commander-in-Chief as well as th'e Governor-General The 
latter on the receipt of this despatch from Colonel Monson forwarded to Lake '"Notes 
of Instructions" on the 28th July, 1804 The Governor-General labelled these "Notes 
as "most secret and confidental'' He wrote 

"it appears by the last despatches from the Commandcr-in-Chief, and from Lieut-Colonel Monson, 
that Jeswunt Rao Holkar has collected a very considerable force near the Mucundra Pass, and now 
commands in that position an army stated to consist of a large body of cavalry, a corps of regular 
infantry, and a large tram of artillery It is not probable that he will again separate this force, if 
he really possesses the means of keeping it together, 

'This state of circumstances presents a favourable opportunity for striking a decisive blow against 
Holkar's power and resources No expectation can be entertained of any accommodation with 
Holkar as long as he shall remain m any degree of force. It does not appear that cither of the 
corps under the command of Colonel Murray, and of Lieut -Colonel Monson, are sufficiently strong 
to encounter singly Holkar's force m the field It is also evident that as long as Holkar shall be 
enabled to maintain a superiority m the field, it will be impossible for the detachments under 
Colonel Murray and Lieut-Colonel Monson, to effect a junction of their forces, and a protracted 
and^ expensive war may be expected to be the consequence of this system of operations 

■Under these circumstances it appears to be highly expedient to adopt immediate measures for 
the attack of Jes'wunt Rao Holkar The first step with a view to this desirable object is to reinforce 
//p° the detachments under Colonel Murray or Lieut-Colonel Monson, 
rom t e distance of Colonel Murray's detachment from the troops m the Deccan, it will be 
impossi le to reinforce him from that quarter * It appears, therefore, to be necessary to reinforce 
the detachments under Lieut -Colonel Monson 

The Marquess \/eIlesIey had hardly finished these notes of instructions, when he 
receive the intelligence of the disaster that had overtaken Colonel Monson The last 
paragraph of these "Notes" runs as follows 

By lett^ just received (half past 4 o'clock, p m ) from Lieut -Colonel Lake to Captain 

rmstrong, appears that Colonel tvlonson's detachment was retreating before 

Holkar, and had quitted the Mucundra Pass 
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b a rao5t pahtfo] state of afTitfn Nothing can retrieve oor duirader but the most 
vtgOTOos effort. I fear that ah our exer ti ons will now be too late to recover ah we have lost." 

The Governor-General desired that the Gsminandcr In Chief should talce the field In 
person for he wrote 

"The despatches received to-day seem to kave no hope of success onicss the Cooiroanda In CHcf 
can again talce the Add ta persott, arxl attack Hofhar wkh vigour i In that case, ah my apprehensions 
wooJd be converted Into a certalrtty of ittccess," 

It B neccuary to describe In detail the nature of Colonel Monsons disaster It has 
already been stated before that the Commander In Chief had detached Monson 
to keep Holkar In chedc The plan of the campaign was that Colonel Murray was 
to advance from Guzerat ar>d Monson to proceed Into HoHcars tenrHory from the 
North. These two British offkcn rsamdy Colonds Murray and Monson, were 
ultimately to unite thdr forces and conlointty operate against Holkar Monson was 
Iimlor to Colond Murray In rank. Had the function of the two forces taken place 
the supreme command would have devolved on Colonel Murray But this was an 
event which neither the Goverrwr Gerveral nor his unfllnchlnfi supporter the ruffian 
Commander In'Qilef desired. Morrson had after all Vue blootT In hb veins > he 
belonged to the aristocracy bdns the younger son of some BriUsh peer In hb most 
sccrect and confidentaT notes of Instructforu for Lake dated 28th July 1804 the 
Governor-General wrote 

"The Cbc nr mfKl e r In-OJef wffl also determine whether It may be necessary to send an offker 
of soperfor rank to take the co mmaod of the detachment to be enplovcd agahnt Holkar 
Tbb pjggestkm b cntlrciy compatible wttb the gr eate st respect for the character aud services of 
Ueot-Cofoed Monson, In whose approved zeal, courage, and ildH the Govemor-Genera] reposes 
the otmost confidence. In the prosecution, however of active operations against Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar the two detachments under Colonel Murray and Ucot-Colond Monson may effect a 
Junction, and the chief command wCIl then devolve upon Colonel Murray i and the CemmandeT -In -Chief 
may probably comlder the command of the united detac hm ents to be too extensive for an officer 
of the rank of Colood Murray" 

The Comtnander Irt-Chlcf had also foreseen the possibility of such a conllrtgency 
and hence with the object that the chief command should not devolve upon Gjloncl 
Murray he had nominated UeuL Colonel Monson although Junior to Colonel Murray 
to the temporary rank of Brigadler-Gerrcral It was a flagrant act of rrepotlsm. 

General Monson entered Holkar s territory by the Mokundra pass on the first of 
July On the evening of the second of July a detachment from his force captured 
the fort of Hinglali Gurh by escaladt The force with which Monson was furnished 
consisted of five battalions of Sepoys with artillery In proportion, and about 8,000 
Irregular horse — the latter divided Into two bodies the one commanded by the traitor 
iwmcd Lieutenant Lucan and the other imdcr the command of BapuJI Sindhia, In the 
service of Dowlat Rao Slndhla. Thus the force under Monson was quite ample to 
meet any emergencies. Vfth this large force Monson continued hb march towards 
the Cbambal urttil the 7th July and had advanced about fifty mlla beyond the 
Mokundra pass. News was brought to him of Holkar s crossing the river At first 
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he hoped that he would be able to attack Holkar's force with advantage before the 
latter had recovered from the confusion which the passage of the river would be ‘lure 
to produce. He had further hoped to communicate with Colonel Murray, who was 
advanang from Guzerat towards Ujiain. But imagine his chagrin when he came to 
know that Colonel Murray intended to fall back on Guzerat and that he had only 
two days' gram in his camp 

It appeared necessary to Monson to retreat from Holkar's territory and so he 
determined to retire to the Mokundra pass \^hile it is easy to understand this 
retreat of Monson, that of Colonel Murray can not be so satisfactorily explained 
But we should think his supersession might have had something to do with his want 
of energy and vigor in pushing on to Holkar's territory from the side of Guzerat 

Horace Hayman \/ilson, in a footnote to his edition of Mill's History of India* 
writes 

"Monson's determination to retreat is affirmed by Amir Khan to have been adopted by the 
treacherous advice of Bapoojec Scindhia, who was in secret understanding with jeswunt Rao " 

Much reliance can not and should not be placed on Amir Khan's affirmations and 
statements. Amir Khan's memoirs seem to have been inspired, if not actually dictated 
by the English, by whom he was granted the principality of Tonk as a reward for 
his treachery to Holkar The memoirs were written after he had been granted the 
principality of Tonk Hence no surprise need be felt that his statements should be 
such as would flatter the vanity of the English 

Even supposing that Monson determined to retreat on the advice of Bapuji Sindhia, 
it does not speak much for the courage and generalship of Monson to have acted 
on that advice without weighing the pros and cons of the step he was taking That 
Monson was not much of a tactician is borne testimony to by even his most ardent 
patron. General Lake, who said regarding him that it was extraordinary "that a man, 
brave as a lion, should have no judgment or reflection." 'Whatever may be said by 
the English m explanation or extenuation of Monson's retreat, it appears to us that 

his retreat was due not a little to his cowardice and his sense of inability to meet 
Holkar m fair fight. 

So Monson began his retreat by sending off the whole of the baggage and stores 
to Soonarah, at four m the morning of the 8th July He himself remained on the 
encamping ground till half past nine, when no enemy having appeared, he commenced 
his march. He left the irregular horse on the ground with orders to follow m half 
an hour, and afford the earliest information of Holkar's motions Monson had 
retired about twelve miles when intelligence was brought that the irregular cavalry had 
been attacked and defeated by Holkar, and that traitor, once m the employ of Dowlat 
Rao Semdhia, named Lieut. Lucan, had been taken prisoner How far Bapuji 
Smdhia rendered assistance to Holkar m capturing Lieut Lucan cannot be definitely 
stated But when we remember the fact that the fall of the fort at Aligarh was due 
to the treachery of Lieut Lucan, we should not consider Bapuji Smdhia loyal and 
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faithful to hl» master If he ww not to take advantage of the opportunity and to see 
the foreign traitor meet vHh his deserts. The fate of Lieut Lucan was such as 
every traKor fully deserves \^Ttcn Holkar attacked him most of the horse he 
commanded deserted him and he was thus easily taken prisoner and died of a bowel 
complaint at Kota- 

Monson seems to have been so much dispirited and coved down that In stead of 
trying to retrieve the disaster and march to the relief of the Irregular horse and fight 
Holkar he precipitately fled to the Mokimdra pass which he reached about noon on 
the 9th July But this rapid retreat of Monson did not save him from the pursuit 
of Holkar On the morning of the lOth a large body of Holkar s cavalry appeared 
and contlmiaJly Increased In numbers till noon of the Ilth Holkar was In command 
of the cavalry In person He summoned Mortson to surrender This de man d vju 

rejected Then Holkar dlvkJhtg his cavalry Into three bodies attacked Mortson s 

detachment In front and flanks but could not mala much Impression on them for want 

of artillery and guns. Of course cavalry alone U not of much avail against weH 

dlsdptlffcd artillery and Infantry So Holkar prudently withdrew hts troops In the 
everting and crtcamped at the distartce of four miles to be beyond the range of fire of 
the ErtgUsh. Here be was Joined by Ms Inhmtry and guns and It was supposed that 
he would renew the attadc on the following morning 

Monson, now thoroughly cowed down and being apprehensive of having his 

retreat cut off determined on retiring to Kota, which place he reached In two 

marches on the 12th. But here, not meeting with that re ce p ti on from the Paja of 
Kota wHch he had hoped he left the place almost immediately and continued hh 
march towards the Ganmuch ford on the ChambaL On account of the heavy 

downpour of rain the ford was Impassable until the following day (ia, I8th) On 

the I^th, Monson was obliged to halt to eisablc the troops to procure some grain. The 
whole of the deta cl ime n t under Monson did rwt reach Rampurah till the 29th July 
Grant Duff has very giaphicanv described the miseries to wjilch the men under Monson 
were exposed since the commencement of the retreat He writes 

On the tSlh U'lh') he (Monson) restrtiwd Ms march but the guru sank so deep In the mod th*t 
they could not be extricated. The greln In the adlolnlng vMIagc wts exhausted, retreat was now 
DCcesiary to pr oor t e subststertce i the amtmmHkm was therefore destroyed, and the gom were spited 
and abaodooed but they were recommended to the care of the Raja of Boondee, who ahhongh be 
could not save the guns had the courage to maintalo Ms engagements with the English In the face 
of the host of Holkar On the 17th the troops reached the Qiorabdee rtvulet, wMch was not forda 
able, but Monson, on the CTrtufnt day sent bis eTtiflcry men across on depharrts with orders to 
proc eed to the fort of Rampoorah. Nearly ten days elapsed befor e the whole of the troops — some 
on clephaiTts some on rafts, and some by befog sent to a ford farther down cooid cross this rfvnlet, 
so gr eatl y was H swollen During that time they sustained much prtvBtloni In different situations 
they repulsed several persevering attacks which were made ap»oa them by Holkar s cavalry , artd a 
detadtment of flank Ccenpenfes under Captain OT>OQen beat up the camp of a large body of the 
enemy on the cveoiirg of the list July with gr eat spirit and success. Many of the men were d v owit ed 
Ifl crofstng the Chumbefec t but the most trying to (he poor sepoys erf a/I that they tndored, was the 
loss of many of thefr wives and chDdreo who being In some hntanca necessarily left on the 
oppos i te bank tlH the last, were. In this helpless and unprotected state. In view and wItMn hearing of 
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their husbands, barbarously massacred by Bhecis from the ncishbourmf! hills who were in the interests 
of Holkar""*^ 


Such was the spirit of gallantry shown by the European General m suffering the 
helpless wives and children belonging to the men of the detachment under his command 
to be massacred by the enemy The conduct of the Bhils, of course, cannot be too 
strongly condemned There was so much mismanagement and want of ordinary precautions 
that had Monson not been a protege of the Governor-General and the Commander-m- 
Chief, he would have been court-martiallcd and cashiered It will be remembered how 
the Marquess 'Wellesley authorized Lake to bring Colonel Fawcett before a general 
court-martial But the faults or even crimes of Colonel Fawcett dwindle into insigni- 
ficance when compared with those of Monson 

It may be asked, why did not Holkar take advantage of the opportunity by pursuing 
and attacking the British But it should be remembered that the incessant rain occasioned 
obstructions, and prevented him from cutting to pieces the troops under the command of 
the British officers In his memorandum upon operations in the Maratha territory. 
General Wellesley had detailed his reasons for commencing a campaign against the 
Marathas during the rainy season 

Thus the rainy season prevented Holkar from pursuing the force under Monson 
Every advantage, it will be seen, lay on the side of the British Had Monson been 
a man of energy and skill, there was a golden opportunity for him to totally crush 
Holkar 


The news of Monson'^s retreat and the disastrous consequences attendant on it filled 
the mind of the Commander-in-Chief as well as of the Governor-General with alarm 
The humiliation of the British in India was now quite unprecedented Dating his letter, 
marked "'private', from Cawnpur, July 2Ist, 1804, Lake wrote to the Marquess ^/ellesley 

It gneves me to have sent you any account which I know must vex and torment you, but I trust 
nothing serious can happen from the falling back of Monson's force Holkar's cavalry is, I believe, 
most despicable, and his brigades, if my information is correct (which I think it is), are far from 
strong, the battalions, upon an average, not more than three hundred men > if complete, they amount 
on y to four hundred and fifty each Had Colonel Murray fortunately come on, Holkar would have 
destroyed The number of irregular horse is always exaggerated, ten or twelve 

easil t ispcrsed in their sort of order appear a prodigious number I think Holkar will not 

anfi nrpf attack our infantry again unless he brings his guns, which will retard him, 

Hic ,nc«i^" doing much mischief His guns will, m the end, be the cause of his rum 

smccrelv ominable 1 think he cannot do us any immediate injury I lament most 

he wniiW f earance some months back prevented me from attacking, which, if we had done, 

be want ° ^ ainty ave been totally destroyed Rest assured, my dear Lord, nothing shall 

that ran'k^ paft to prevcnt the glory of our late campaign being tarnished by any advantage 

wn ^ y t IS freebooter He cerfatnfy 5as not at present one man of power or con- 

film ° ° ^ ifimd it will be in my power to prevent any one from joining^ 


As this letter of Lake sheds much sidelight on the war with Holkar, so the above 
extracts ave been made from rt From this letter it is evident, that Holkar's force did 
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not much otctcd that of Mon>on that the number of Irregular hor»e of the fonner iroj 
much cca««raled and that U ww nothing »Kort of com-ardkc on the part of Monson 
to ha>‘e prcdplutefy retreated before inch an InsIgnlRcanl and undijdpllned force as 
that of Hollar Vc can also understand wh> Hollar did not pursue Monson i— for 
the simple reason that his force vas not large enough to have accomplished u-Iih success 
the pursuit It Is also evident from the letter of General Late extracts from spMch 
have been ghxn above In hallcs that he opened a campaign of Intrigues against Hollar 

\i7hcn the Go>*cmOT*Gcrvefol became mrare of Monson s retreat he, as said 
before desired the Commander-In-Chief to talc the field In person. Dot before Lalcc 
moved out of Ctmmpur where he had been slaying since June, 1804 he had the 
mortifleaUon to hear of the fresh disasters that had ov-ertaten Monson and the latter s 
retreat on to Agra. 

As said before all the troops under Monson reached Ratnpura on the 29ihjuly 
He did not move from this pbcc till the 22nd August There Is no sufficient explana 
lion for this long delay on the part of Monson at IJampura. He was joined here 
by two battalions of Sepoys a body of Irregular horse four sLx pounden two 
howlters and a supply of grain sent to his relief from Agra by Late as soon as he 
received Intelligence of Monson s retreat On the 22nd August he left liampura ai>d 
commenced his retreat towards Kushalgarh, Hb hang delay at Rampura not sufficiently 
explained anywhere, was according to Late a fatal mHtalce. His determination to retreat 
on to Kushalgarh was based on hts expectation to find sulfident supplies for hb troops 
there and also to be joined by six of Slndhlas battalions with 21 guns unda Sada- 
shfva Bhow Bhaslar the officer defeated by Holhar at Fhma In October 1802. 

On the morning of the 22nd August Monson reached the rim Bannai. Here he 
was cTKampcd on the banks of the river which he was In hopes to be able to cross 
the jollowlng day But the rim was so much swollen as to be scarcely fordable for 
the largest dephanli. Th«c boats si*erc found In which he ordered Captain Nicholl with 
six Companies of a regiment to cross and proceed Irnmcdiately to Kushalgarh, In charge 
of the treasure with hb detachment On the evening of the 23rd the whole of Holkars 
cavalry came up and pitched their camp about four miles from Monson i on the morning 
of the 2Ath at day light finding the river fordaWe, Monson began to cross his 
baggage. At dght odock a-niv Holkar took possession of a large vfJJagc on 
Monson f right By twdvc odock the whole of Monson i baggage with 4 battalions 
had crossed the rim and had Monson been possessed of a little commonsense and 
propCT ideas of military tactics he would have allowed the remaining troops and him- 
self to cross the rim Instead of doing that he attempted an attack on Hoficaf 
Although for a moment the British seemed to have been victorious, yet Holkar In person 
charged with overpowering numbers and the handful of sepoys undo British ofiicen 
was nearly annihilated Holkars Irregular horse had also crossed the rim and attacked 
Monson s baggage. Seeing no other course open and bdng thoroughly cowed down 
Monson abandoned the baggage and such of his wounded and fatigued sepoys and fcj 
lowers as were unable to march with him, and precipitately retreated on to KinhUrij 
whfch place he reached on the night of the ZJth August 
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Kushalgarh was in the territory of the Raja of Jcypoor Sindhia's detachment under 
Sadashiva Bhow Bhaskar was here and would have co-operated with Monson's, but 
Sindhia and his officers and men had become quite disgusted with the British and, 
instead of co-operating with them, they tried to harass and annoy them Not finding 
Kushalgarh a safe asylum either for himself or his men, Monson moved out of the 
place on the evening of the 26th August and prosecuted his retreat towards Agra, 
which was reached by the 3 1st August. 

It IS not necessary to mention the skirmishes which Monson and his troops under 
him had with Holkar's men during the retreat from Kushalgarh Fortunately for Monson, 
Holkar's men were not in sufficient force to reap the full advantage of the confusion 
and cowardice exhibited by Monson and the officers under him 

The position of the British at this moment in India was most critical They had 
undertaken the war trusting that Smdhia would render them material assistance in their 
operations against Holkar But Smdhia or at least his officers and men detached for 
co-operation with the British threw off all disguise and openly joined Holkar There 
was so much disaffection in the country then under the rule of the British that Holkar 
received much help from many men of consequence in his expedition in Hindustan 
Monson's troops had been so much disaffected and disspiritcd that they deserted him 
and joined Holkar, The loss sustained by the British on account of the cowardice and 
want of proper management of affairs by Monson was very heavy Dating his letter 
marked 'private' from Cawnpur, Sept. 2nd, 1804, Lake wrote to the Marquess 
Wellesley 

"i will not at present say anything more upon this disgraceful and disastrous event, as my feelings 
are for many reasons too much agitated to enter into the misfortunes and causes of it A finer 
detachment never marched, and sorry I am to say, that if this account of Lieutenant Anderson is 
correct, 1 have lost five battalions and six companies, the flower of the army, and how they are to 
be replaced at this day, God only knows I have to lament also the loss of some of the finest 
young men and most promising in the army 

Referring to the desertion of the Sepoys, Lake wrote on the 8th Sept, 1804, to 
the Marquess 'Wellesley 

"I shall cause every possible enquiry to be made into the apparent disaffection, on the part of 
some of the corps, who formed the detachment, but 1 have the pleasure to assure your Lordship that 
it does not appear to have been by any means extensive " 

But It does not appear that any enquiry, if made, was over published Grant Duff 
(p, 591), writes 

Of the cause of this partial disaffection there is no account afforded, ♦ * * Unnfortunately, 
riga ler- eneral Monson did not know the sepoys j-they had no confidence in him, nor he in them" 

It seems that no enquiry was ever made into the cause of the disaffection} nor any 
enquiry made to account for Monson s retreat. In his despatch to fhe Secret Commitee 

o t e o^ of Directors of the East India Company, dated 24th March, 1805, the 
Governor-General m Council wrote 

, Governor-General m Council is also unable at this time distmctJy to explain the causes of 
the retreat of Lieut -Colonel Monson's detachment under circumstances of difficulty and distress 
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TNose rdutt be loitsht fn the coixluct and cpeiatlorTi of the several detadunenb acttvely' 

emptoyed against the forces df Jessrrmt Rao Kotkar whkh the Governor General bi Cdondl b not 
yet enabled to state vlth accuracy sttk! ;5recislon i the dhtonce of the scene of actfon and the 
rrecesslty of accekiating the operations of the main body of the army havfng precladcd the possflpl 
Dty of compictinfl any sattsfactory InvtatJgtrton of the trtovements of those detachments. Every effort, 
hoarver vUl be empldyed to sabnrit to your honooraUe Cooinrittce with the least lifactlcaWe dday 
all the details cofirrectcd with such trartsactlons as may now appear to be Irrlperfectly related " 

But from the published records so far It docs ndt ajjpear that the Start Gjnimittee 
uxre eva furnished with the causes of Mortson s rrtrtaL It was the Interest of tHc 
Marquess 'Wellesley ar>d General Lake to screen Monson. On the Ilth September 
1804 the Governor General wrote w Lake 

" from the first hour of Colonel Monson* retreat I have always augured the ruin df that 
detac hm en t and if any part of It be saved t deent It so much gahi EroVa Colonel Dlaht letter to 
Colonel Macan, I trust that the greater part of the detadunent Is arrived at Agra, bat I fear niy poor 
friend Monson b gone. Vhatever may have been Ws fate or whatever the result of his mbfortuncs 
to my own fame I will eodeavoar to shield hb dwraaer fiom obloquy dot will 1 attempt the mean 
purpose of saotfldng hh reputation to save mine Hb former tervicts and hts zeal entitle him to 
Indiilgtnce i aird 6ovcver I moy hiunait or $affet (or 6ls errors / mU not reproadS fils iTidnofy 
if dc be lost or fits cAira-^er If tU survive 

The words put In Italics In the above extract show the sentiment which the Marquess 
Vedesfey entertained towards Monson It could have b«n hardly expected of him to 
have taken Monson to task for the (alters misconduct In connection with the retreat 
It was pare and simple hypoaisy therefore on his part to have promised the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors that he would Institute enqulrfa regarding the 
causes of Monson s retreat 

In replying to the Governor-Generals letter extracts from which have been 
given above General Lake wrote a letter marked 'Private and dated Agr^ 
Sept 22rK! 1804 He commef>ced his letter as follows 

tetter of the Ilth Instant reached roe at thb pl« thb morning, and H most truly gratHylDg 
to my feelings, your sentlroetrti respecting Monson are noble, and like yoorself and ora worthy of 
the great nrind you possess. He b fortunately alive to answer for himself it b a lubiect I do not 
wbh to enter upon I like yourself foresaw what would probably happen, and was Iq hopes 
I bad taken piecautloas to prevent any farther 111 effect* after hb gcttlog to Rampoorah bat alas 1 
It was not to be. Hb remaning at that place was htaJ" 

Again In his private letter dated Sccundra, Sept, 24tfi, 1804 Lake wrote to the 
Marquess Vellesley 

'Be assured I wfll do everything In my power to recover the late unfortunate dbester and 
sincerely hope success wffi attend us • Indeed I have no doubt of IL Altbocgh yoa to nobly 
declare your determlnaton to shield the cbaractcr of Colonel Monson from obloquy whatever 
may be the result of hb mbfortunc* to your own fame— here, my dear Lord, I mast remark that 
whatever may be said upon the subject, you surely cannot be implicated In the basincss as all 
blame ought to fall upon me for detaching the force In the fhst Instance, when 1 thought 1 had 
selected corps with a man to command them who would have accomplbhed all my wfshes and 
obtahwd the end proposed. Thb being the case, I certainly become the responsible person In the 
first Instance and shall upon every occasion dedarc pnbUcy and privately both here and at home, 
that you had nothing to do with the march of that dctadrtoeiH, and that all censure for that 
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measure must be attributed to me, and me alone, . I stand perfectly at ease on that score, 

unless it may be said that I left too much to the discretion of Colonel Monson All I wish to be 
understood is, that no blame in sending out that force can fall to your share but to myself who sent 
it It has caused me many an uneasy moment. 

Under these circumstances, all attempts were directed to frustrate any impartial 
enquiry being made into the causes of the retreat 

The effects of the retreat were disastious to the British, whose humiliation was, as 
said before, quite unprecedented 

British prestige in India had indeed fallen to a ver^' low ebb, and it is necessary to 
go back to the First Maratha '^ar to find a parallel to the heavy blow which had 
been given to their dominion in India From Cape Comorin in the South to the banks 
of the Indus in the North, it was known that the ambitious designs of the English had 
been frustrated Hundreds of soldiers commanded by British officers died from disease 
alone during this unfortunate campaign, and many more were lost during the retreat 

They had never thought that Holkar would be able to cause so much disaster 
and humiliation to them. Ever afterwards since the retreat, the very name of 
Holkar seems to have been one of terror to them The Commandcr-in-Chicf in his 
despatches ceased mentioning him by name but used to refer to him by such choice 
epithets as "the plunderer," "this monster", "'‘the murderer" and such other phrases 
Both the Governor-General and the Commandcr-in-Chicf were bent on devising 
means to retrieve the disaster The former in the course of his letter of the Ilth 
September, 1804, wrote to Lake 

We must endeavour rather to retrieve than to blame what is past, and under your auspices 1 
entertain no doubt of success Time, however, is' the mam consideration Every hour that shall 
be left to this plunderer will be marked by some calamity j we must expect a general defection of 
the allies, and even confusion in our own territories, unless we can attack Holkar's mam force 
immediately with decisive success 1 perfectly agree with you, that the first object must 
be the defeat of Holkar's infantry m the field, and to take his guns j Holkar defeated, all alarm 
and danger will instantly vanish , 

In the next chapter, we shall relate the critical position of the British in India at 
this moment and also the means devised by them to bring about the defeat of 
Holkar 



CHAPTER XXXV 


SITUATION OF AFFAIRS AND CONSPIRACIES AND 
INTRIGUES AGAINST HOLKAR. 

It has already been said that Monsons retreat placed the British In the most 
critical and awlcward positipn possible. Referring to this retreat. General Vellcsley 
wrote —'I tremble at the political consequences of that evenL" The Commander In-Qrfef 
was ordered to take the field In penon so that the Englbh might have an early 
opportunity of wiping away the dbgrace which they had suffered. The GoverrKjr 
General at the same time ordered hfs brother General Velfesley who was at that 
Hmc In Calcutta to Immediately return to the Deccan and to resume the political 
and military command of the affair* there. General 'W^ellesfey left Calcutta In the 
beginning of October 1804 

It U necessary here to relate (n detail the critkal position of the Englbh In India 
at this period. 

General Lake as said so often before boasted of a secret manner of managing 
affairs. His secret mamvcf consisted In bribing and corrupting officers and men In the 
employ of Sindhia and Intriguing with them against thdr master His successes In 
Notthem If>dla were to be accounted for In this manner of carrylrrg on Intrigues. He 
fed the mlrvds of men with smooth spedous and false prombo But when the Doab 
that b that portion of Hindustan which lies between the rivers Jumna and Ganges 
passed Into the haiKls of the British the Inhabitants xme quite undeceived. They 
found that they had changed King Log for King Stoik. The unsympathetic British 
under the authority and guidance of Lake committed all sorts of atrocities and 
excesses upon the non-Christian population of the Doab Lake as said In another 
place showed himself as a vile monster when Commander-In Chief In Ireland. He docs 
not seem to have much changed hb nature In India. But, what ipedaJly Inspired the 
people of the Doab with hatred against the British was the Indulgence of the 
latter In killing that Inoffensive and useful animal the cow The great Akbar than 
whom no other non-Hindu ruler of India better understood the feelings and prejudices 
of the Hindus with hb far seeing statesmanship prohibited the Muhammadans from 
{tilling cows within his dominions. Even the latter-day effeminate and degenerate 
Mughal rulers who by thdr misconduct and the re Imposition of that Iniquitous poll-tax 
on the Hindus known as the Jeab precipitated the downfall of the Muhammadan rule 
In India tried to condllate the feelings of the Hindus by refraining from killing the 
cow For nearly 300 yean or more, no cow had been killed In Hindustan for the 
sake of beef But Imagine the feelings of the Hindus when they found the British 
polluting thdr sacred dty of Muttra by Idlllilg the cow —an animal held In reveretKe 
by them and which had not been {tilled there by any beef-eater wHhln the memory 
of the oldest men iMng Thdr feelings were outraged end they naturally looked to 
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the independent princes of India to deliver them from tiic bondnyic of the 
English 

Monson, smarting under the disgrace and humiliation inflicted on him by Holkar, 
discovered a correspondence that had been going on between Holhar and the Raja of 
Bharatpur Bharatpur is a small principality in Bundclciind and its Rajn was a jat 
prince. The Jats had asserted their independence and founded the principality of 
Bharatpur during the days of the decline and do\xnfall of the Miighals m India The 
founder of the principality was Raja Surajmal 

Bharatpur was one of those states with which the British entered into an alliance 
in 1803 when they were going to war with Sindhia and the Raja of Berar The 
Jat prince Raja Ranjit Singh was the ruler of Bharatpur at this time He was not a 
statesman Had he been so, he would not have been so easily prevailed upon by 
the English to conclude an alliance with them and help them against Sindhia and the 
Raja of Berar He does not even appear to have been an intelligent or energetic 
piincc This has been borne testimoney to by Lake himself \^riting to the Marquess 
'Wellesley from Cawnpur on the 1 3th August, 1804, General Lake said 

From the meeting I hnd with Rnjnli Runjcct Singh in Cnmp, and from common report, I am 
inclined to believe that his character is b> no means of that daring stamp as to induce him readily 
to pursue measures so fraught with danger to himself as his present conduct \xouId appear to 
indicate His son, Koer Rundherc Singh, who was also in my Camp, is of a character equally 
indolent and devoid of ability “ 

A question here naturally arises whether the Raja of Bharatpur had been carr^'ing 
on correspondence with Hoikar to subvert the lately established power of the British 
In the published Despatches of the Marquess \^cllesley or of the Duke of \^clhngton, 
there is nothing to show, much less to prove that the Raja of Bharatpur was carr^'ing 
on any secret correspondence with Hoikar detrimental to the English in India Even 
the Marquess \^cllcslcy docs not seem to have been convinced of the so-called 
treachery of the Raja of Bharatpur, for writing a letter marked 'Private^ to Lake, so 
late as November, 26, 1804, the Governor-General obser\'ed 

you will also, I trust, proceed agaist the Rajah of Bhurlporc, if fits iccacficrx ’^fiould be prci cd " 
From the words put in italics it is evident that the Governor-General did not think 
that the Raja of Bharatpur had hostile designs against the English 


In reply to General Lake s letter of the I3th August, 1804, the Marquess Wellesley wrote 
on the 22nd August, 1804 

"The documents transmitted with your Excellency's despatch afford ample proof of the existence 
raitorous design to engage the power of Jeswant Rao Hoikar in the prosecution of purposes 
mimical to the British interests in Hindustan 

Kn disposed to believe that Rajah Runjeet Singh, Rajah of Bhurtpore, and his son 

ana although deeply implicated in the existing design by their intercepted letters 

adhercn7J'''ti!'*'^ rather to be considered as the instruments of their respectixc servants and 

adh^nts, than as principal contrivers of this nefarious project 

reasonable tTpresumc thTuhi desperate characters, and it appears 

' rigues and machinations of those abandoned adventurers have involved 
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Bcjldcs the Raja of Bhanrtpur was unda obligations to them. On the 1 3th August 
1804 Lake xtrolc to the Marquess 'Wellesley 

"It may be proper to rtmatk, that this trcacheroos cotrcspondcncc appears to have commenced 
soon afta Rala Run}eet Shig had entered Into a treaty srith the Britbh Gov er nme nt by whkh he 
was permarvently released from the tribute formaly paid by him to the Mahratlas and was canted 
on at a time when he was rccdvlrvg the most oodoabted proof of the friendship ond fa>'or of the 
Brithh Goverrunent by my bavins panted to hhn Sanods lobleet to >'OUf Ejccettcncy* confirmation 
for countries of the armaal tevtnae of aboot four lacs of r u pees which were eontlcuoas to hh 
former possessions and rwt lodadcd os the line proposed by your Lordship os the boundary of 
the BfllHh possession 

Lake presumed treachery on the. part of the Raja of Bharatpur but In the Intercepted 
coTTCspoodcncc there Is nothing to Implicate that prince He forwarded the intercepted 
correspondence to the GoNerrvor General That the Marquess Velleslcy also did not 
conslda the Raja treacherous mill be evident from the extracts of his letter to Lake 
we ha\e already gl\*en above. Bat the fact of the Raja having given shelta to the 
fugitive Holkar and his shatlaed forces beneoth the walls of Dceg has been urged as 
a pretext to coiulder him as hosUlcly Inclined to the EnglisK In our opinion the fact 
of the Jat prlrvce Ranjll Sirrgh not denying an asylam to Holkar while fn exitemts 
shoxps his magnanimity and brings out In bold relief the strong character of the 
Hindus noted for thdr high ideal of hospitajit\ 'WTien Holkar defeated and pursued 
by the English turned his steps towards Bharatpur Raja Ranjlt Singh had every thing 
to lose and nothing to gain by giving an asylum to jeswant Racu Of course the 
law of hospitality <u uirdctitood amongit I6e Ariatla fn genem/ and fflnduj In 
padlcnlar Is a thing quite unknown amongst the Chrhtians and natives of the 
'Western countries. Hence it (s difficult for them to ur>dentand the motive of the 
Raja of Bharatpur to afford refuge to Holkar who had been defeated and was being 
pursued by the EnglisK 

The hostile Intentions of the Raja of Bharatpur against the English r\ot being 
proved It Is necessary to explain the attitude of pcnecutton which the latter adopted 
towards him. T he tim e at which the British tried to open thdr campaign of perseo rtlon 
of the l^ja of Bharatpur_sbould be very particularly noted It was the time when Holbr 
KaTlnfllctcd humiliation and disaster on them. So it appers to os that the real cause 
erf the intended campaign against the Ra)a of Bharatpur consisted In the defeat which the 
English had suffered from Holkar It was considered politically expedient to show that they 
could beat some one and so they determined to beat the Raja of Bharatpur for that prince 


the R»j*h of Bhortpoie and Ms son In a dcsifln evidently contmy to tfadr Interests and of which 
the success could not prove advantageous to any other class of persons than the mean profllgnte, 
and htdlgent con tri vers of the original plot " 

The Govemor-General seems to have taken a just view of the whole afWr But those aban 
dooed adventurers were mostly men who owed alleglBnce to the English. In fact H was 
the InhabHants of the territories then lately aanrired by the British who had be com e qolte 
dbgosted with thdr oew raastm arnl therefore were plotting with the Raja of Bharatpur and 
hb son 
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was not expected to make any firm stand against the English, as on the IStK August, 
1804, Lake wrote to the Governor-General that 

*thc power or resources of Raja Ranject Sing cannot reasonably give any cause of alarm for the 
result, should it be deemed expedient to punish his treacherous conduct " 

\^ho were those who smelt hostile designs on the part of the Raja of Bharatpur 
against the English? It was Lake, the Commandcr-m-Chief, and his worthy protege, 
Monson, regarding them, the fact should be borne in mind that they had been smarting 
under the humiliation consequent on their late disasters Dating his letter from Cawnpur, 
1 3th August, 1804, Lake wrote to the Marquess 'Wellesley 

"Having for some time past had reason to believe that a correspondence very mimical to the 
British interests existed between Raja Runject Singh, the Raja of Bhurtporc, and jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
I directed your Excellency's agent to inform Mr Thomas Mercer, who is in charge of the police of 
the city of Muttrah, of my suspicions j and to desire that he would use the means which Ins vicinity 
to Bhurtpore and the Superintendents of the Police of Muttrah might afford him to discover the 
channel of this correspondence 

"Mr Mercer, accordingly, having been informed by the people whom he had employed secretly 
for the purpose, that the accredited vakeel from jeswunt Rao Holkar to Raja Runjeet Sing was then 
in the city, caused him to be apprehended, and his papers to be taken charge of and sealed until he 
should receive my further orders 

"The deposition of this person, by name Nerunjun Lall, taken before Mr Mercer on the 1st instant, 
states that he has been long employed as the channel of communication between Jeswunt Rao Holkar 
and the Raja of Bhurtpore, and several zemindars in the Doab, and that the object of the correspon- 
dence earned on was the entire subversion of the British power and influence in Hindostan 

"I yesterday received from Lieutenant-Colonel Monson at Rampoorah, with a letter dated the 1st 
instant, several original letters which he had on that day intercepted, addressed by Kocr Rundhcrc 
Sing, the eldest son of Raja Runjeet Sing, by others of his confidential servants, and by the above 
mentioned Nerunjun Lall to Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and to his confidential servants" 

It IS impossible to rely on the statement of Niranjan Lai implicating the Raja of 
Bharatpur, for it must not be forgotten that the Commander-in-Chief began his letter to 
the Marquess 'Wellesley, from which an extract has been given above, by writing, 

"Having for some time past had reason to believe that a correspondence very mimical to the 
British interests existed between Raja- Runjeet Sing, the Raja of Bhurtpore and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar," 

from which it appears probable that Lake must have either coaxed or bullied Niranjan 
Lai or put words in his mouth to implicate the Raja of Bharatpur The question also 
naturally arises, how was Lake inspired to believe the existence of a correspondence 
between the Raja of Bharatpur and Jaswunt Rao Holkar? Taking all these facts into 
consideration, we are inclined to the belief that Lakeys desire to implicate the Raja of 
Bharatpur was based on considerations of political expediency as a set-off against the 
disasters that had then recently overtaken the English 

Assuming that the so-called intercepted correspondence which Lake forwarded to the 
Governor-General were genuine and not forgeries, there is nothing in the correspondence 
to show that the Raja of Bharatpur entertained hostile designs against them The 
correspondence discloses the discontent and disaffection of those who had then recently 
come under the rule of the English They at first owed allegiance to Sindhia, but now 
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they discovered that the new government under which they were placed altogether 
unsulted to them and hence they were anxious to throw off the yoke. 

The corTCspof>dcnce also reveals the intrigues of Holkar with the Inhabitants of 
Hlndostan owing allegiance to the British and also with the ministers and subjects of 
the Raja of Bharatpur In this there was nothing extraordinary No surprise t>ced be 
felt at this. The British should Have considered the tactics of Hotkar as a compliment 
to them, since Imitation Is the best form of flattery i and Holkar was Imitating them In 
this respect He was trying to take advantage of the discontent and disaffection of 
those who had come under their rule. 

Lake, as has -been so often said before was a truculent ruflian It did not take 
long for the Inhabitants of the Doab or the valley lying between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, who had lately been the subjects of Sfndhia, to find oat Lakes character The 
Commander In-Chlcf in lording It over the Inhabitants of Hindustan adopted methods 
not very dissimilar to those which had provoked rebellion In Ireland The Marquess 
Vellcslcy had given a free hand to Lake In settling the newly acquired territories In 
Hlndostan The English at this time stood In need of money, so the Commander-In- 
Chief did not scruple to practise extortion on the Inhabitants of the Doab , land revenues 
were enhanced to an extent which staggered and surprised even the oldest Inhabitants 
who remembered the anarchy which at one time prevailed In the country under the rule 
of the latter-day degenerate Mughal Emperors at the time of the decline and downfall of 
the Empire. Even the barbarian Invaders swooping over India left more subsistence 
for the natives of the country than the newly established rnttchlnery of 
land assessment Introduced by the English. So one years rule of the British was 
enough to disgust the Inhabitants of Hindustan and they naturally looked to Holkar to 
dellm them from the bor>d$ of the British. 

It was not only the land revenue assessment which created discontent and disaffection 
but ns said before, the killing of cows In the holy dty of Muttra was a thing quite 
oborrlnablc and revolting to the feelings of the Hindu populatten of Hindustan. 

Muttra It should be remembered was the scene of Krishna s boyhood and youth. A 
little tact on the part of the English should have dictated them to pursue the policy of 
Akbar the Great and prohibit the killing of cows at such a place as Muttra. 

At Mottra, tanctiflcd with the traditions of krishnas attending to the cows and calves the 
kilTrog of cows was particularly oblectlonabtc to the Hindus. Regarding cow UEng, the author of 
'Krbhna and Krhbnabra writes i 

Krishna s love for the brute creation In genera) cows and calves la particular H of soorc 
Importance at the present day when the cow qoestkwi Is »rrniUIng the whole of Hindu India. It ts 
not for os to vlodkate the excesses which Hindus are charged with having committed In the name 
of theh rchglon nor should we be lustlBcd la defending lawlessness or anarchy on the plea of 
rtfrglon or reflflois edicts. And If we advert to the subject at all It b with the obfcct of shosring 
that vencratloo for the cow b not the effect of thb SwamTs teaching or that SannyasFs lectures. As 
an haportimt trait In Hioda character It b as oW as the Puranas. It b not the Goralahinl Sabha 
whkh has lostitkd such veneration loto the Inner nature of the Hindus, bot Krbhra. whose Ideal b 
ever present before them In sleep or waldng, and they strive to (oOow the example and pr ec ep ts of 
their Lord.** 
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From tlie intercepted correspondenct, if genuine, it appears tlicn, that the inhabitants 
of the Doab were intriguing with Holkar and the Raia of Bharatpur to them- 

selves from the foreign yoke It was convenient for the Commander-in-Chief to ignore 
the existence of discontent and disaffection then prevalent in Hindustan He wanted to 
wipe out the principality of Bharatpur so that the disaffected persons living m territories 
ruled by his compatriots might not find a rallying point round the Hindu Ra)a of that 

State 

mile the people owing allegiance to the English were thus disaffctlcd with them, 
the allies of the latter in India also tried to sever their connection with them t has 

been said before, that for the prosecution of hostilities against Holkar, the tnglisli ha 
greatly depended on Sindhia for assistance and help It is ciucslionable if the English 
would have undertaken the war against Holkar, had they not expected assistance from 
Sindhia That prince, though defeated and vanquished by them by fraud and other 
discreditable means, still possessed a large army. Sindhia had been promised that, alter 
the conquest of Holkar, a large portion of the territory of the latter would be given to 
him It has been already said that he sent a contingent under Bapuji Sindhia to 
co-operate with the English in their war against Holkar But after some time Sindhia 
seems to have been convinced that any assistance which he might render to them in tieir 
unjustifiable and wanton war upon Holkar would not redound to his credit 

But he had, moreover, many grievances against the British In his letter to the 
Governor-General, Dowlat Rao Sindhia very succinctly enumerated the large number ot 
his grievances The systematic manner in "which the Resident at his ourt was insu ting 
Dowlat Rao was, to say the least, scandalous and disgraceful 

Dowlat Rao Sindhia's letter to the Marquess 'Wellesley, dated ISth October 1804, 
IS of such historical importance, that no apology is needed for making t c o owing 
extracts from it After the war, the English should have shown a generous spirit 
towards their vanquished foes, but such was not their practice in India Dow at ao 
was called upon to assist them in their unholy war on Holkar At that time he was 
experiencing the most severe pecuniary embarassment and he asked for some assistance 
from the British, but this was refused to him in his letter to the Governor-General, 
Dowlat Rao Sindhia wrote 

"In these tunes of trouble and confusion my Government has sustained heavy losses, and had 
experienced the most severe pecuniary embarrassment, and that to enable me to collect an army, 
money was indispensably necessary j that without money it was impossible to assemble an army, or 
to prosecute war , that, as under the perfect union and identity of interests now subsisting between 
the two states, the loss and injury sustained by 'one must be considered to be the loss and 
injury of both j if in consideration of the embarrassed state of my finances, the 
honourable Company's Government would, in the present crisis of affairs, grant me pecuniary 
assistance to the extent which might be requisite to prosecute the war, such assistance 
would be conformable to the dictates of that union and would therefore not be misapplied j that if, 
however, there should be any hesitation about affording me such pecuniary aid, 1 requested that it 
might be given to me on loan, without interest, and the amount be afterwards deducted from the 
annual sum of twenty lac and fifty thousand rupees (which includes the revenues of Pergunnahs 
Dholporc, Baree, and others), that 1 am to receive from the honourable Company " 
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It appears that Slrxlhla had as^ed Mr the Resident at Bs Court, to represent 

to the Governor General the severely embarrassed state of his finance and to grant him 
pecuniary assistance. It seems that the Resident treated Slndhlas request with contempt 
So Slndhla wrote 

Vebbe however treated this representation wltfi the utmost contempt, end never consented 
to aford the least degree of pecuniary asthtaRCe but suffered the qticstlon to Soet in lodedsloQ, 
"My frtend I 1 ooce beBeved that Mr Vd)be faithfully i c p resented to your E3tceBeT>cy an account 
of aB transactlotis at this Gxrrt, bat now that I perodve Mr Vebbe Is capable of soch Inattention 
and neglect with regard to the adoption of these desirable and necessary measures, I am satisfied that 
he has never made any communication to your Excellency of my reiterated proposals counsels or 
advice to hhn In the preserrt Importairt crisis of afhdrs." 

Vhen Dowlat Rao penned the above, U should be remembered that Mr 'V^be 
▼as still alive. But when the Governor-General received the letter Mr Vebbe was 
dead and gone. Under dte dromutance, the Marquess out of resjject to the memory 
of the dead Resident, who had so faithfully carried out his policy based on Machlavellan 
suggestloru was bound to shield the character of Mr Vebbe. But It was dear that 
the Governor General coaid no longer count upon the support of Slndhla In the 

onlust and wanton war he was then waging upon Holkar 

Thu letiei of Dowlat Rao contained many grievances and allegations against the 
English some of which even the Marcfuess Vdlesley was comp e lled to admit were 
juit and not fictitious. It will be remembered that as a postscript to the despatch to 

the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors dated 1 5th June, 1804 the Governor 

General In Coundl wrote that Dowlat Rao Slndhla had 'formally renounced all dalm 

to the district of Gohud and to the fortress of Gwalior' But from Slndhlas letter It 
seems diat he never did so i for he wrote to the Governor-General 

“After tbe condaskm of tbe two uratlo hl» Excrilency GeoeraJ Lake gave tbe 
coontrie* of Gobud and Gwalior together with the fort of tbe Utter to the people of the Bhoot 
poogra. The however b that tbe cooirtrle* of Gohud and Gwalior together with the fort of 
GwaDof have for a long period of time been annexed to my leiritory At the time of the condutlon 
of the peace, I deJhwed to the bonocrabk Malor*GeneraJ Vdksley a itatenjent, under my own 
seal and signature, of all the cou n tr i es and forts In Hlndustao whldi I had ceded together with a 
■Kmoraodura of tbeh names and anmta] value. In that statenent however the names of the 
eorratrtes of Gohod and Gwalior with the fort of tbe latter were not Inserted. Had I ceded those 
countries ftteir names also would unquestionably have ap^xared In that statement. Tbe ddtvery of 
that territory and fort to tbe people of Bhootpoogra and their occopaHon of them, thaefora, was In 
direct violation of the treaty of peace." 

Thus It was r>ot tme, » lirtlmated by the Governor-General to the Secret Committee 
of Court of Directors that Slndhla had Tormally renooiiced all dalm to the district 
of Gohud and to the fortress of Gwalior The manner In which tbe Marquess Veflcslcy 
tried to explain the cession of the fortress of Gwalior to the Rana of Gohud was 
such 05 Slndhla could T>ot uirdeistand or comprehend. It will be remembered that both 
General Vdlesley and Major Malcolm srere against the cession of the fortress of 
Gwalior to the Rana of Gohud i and that General Vtllesley declared \is opinion that 
the so-called International Law on which tbe Governor General had founded his data 
68 
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regarding the disposal of Gwalior was little understood in India So this forcible - 
depnvation of Gwalior by the English was still rankling in the breast of 
Dowlut Rao 

But his letter to the Governor-General contained many other grievances and allegations 
against the English Here two grievances, which were well-founded and which even the 
Governor-General was bound to admit were lust, will be mentioned Sindhia 
wrote 

"It IS conditioned in the treaty, that many troops must not be stationed in the Pergunnahs of 
Chumarcoondah, Jaumgaum, (?c There must be only Tchsceldars, or if any zamindar shall become 
refractory, or if any person shall excite disturbance within those Pergunnahs, the British troops (on 
the application of the Tehseeldars) will apply a remedy accordingly In conformity to the obligations 
of treaty, Tehseeldars only have been stationed in those Pergunnahs the whole of which have been 
destroyed by the violence of turbulent people, and by the Bhecls, and continue subject to the same 
depredations Although the Tehseeldars state the circumstances to the officers commanding British 
troops and also to Killedar of Ahmednagar, which place is in the vicinity of those Pergunnahs, no one 
attends to them, nor is any attempt made to suppress these disorders , and in consequence, the 

whole of these Purgunnahs arc one continued scene of devastation and not a trace of habitation or 

cultivation remains If I propose to Mr Webbe that 1 should despatch troops from hence to those 
Pergunhahs, he will not consent nor will he himself apply a remedy " 

This was a just grievance of Sindhia It appears to us that the Resident did not 

attend to it because it was the policy of the English to weaken Sindhia, by creating 

confusion, disorder and anarchy in his dominion They would not allow Sindhia to 
afford protection to the lives and properties of his subjects, nor would they ihemselves " 
"apply a remedy" to the disgraceful state of affairs - that was prevalent in Sindhia's 
dominion 

Sindhia expressed his other grievance as follows 

"In the second treaty it is provided that in consideration of the union established between the two 
states, the officers of the Company's troops will attend to the protection of my territories in the 
same manner as to the protection of the Company's But notwithstanding Colonel Murray's coming to 
Ujjain, Jeswunt Rao Holkar invested the fort of Mundesoor dunng full two months, and plundered 
and laid waste the whole of that district, including that town , and in the same manner, while Colonel 
Murray was at Ujjain, Meer Khan, the Afghan, a partisan of Jeswunt Rao Holkar's, invested the 
fortress of Bhiisa and plundered the whole of that district and the town and fort which he captured j 
and yet no assistance or protection was afforded by the Colonel What is to be thought of all 
these points which arc contrary to the treaties ? This however is certain, that the circumstances of 
this cjuarter are entirely unknown to your Excellency, else such a degree of procrastination on the 

part of the Company m fulfilling the obligations of frendship and the conditions of treaty were 
impossible." 

It was a very just and legitimate grievance of Sindhia But as usual, the Governor- 
GeneraKs reply was very tame and not to the point 

Sindhia s contingent had joined the English j but their subsequent defection and 

esertion are explained m a manner which throws a curious side-hght on the 
mi itary transactions of the English If we are to believe Sindhia, and there is no 
r^on why we should not credit him with truthfulness, he explains Monson s retreat 

ore Holkar as due to the cowardice of that British officer He writes 
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*1 dUpotchtd onfett toB»poJ« SdndM* utd to Sixkkshto R*o to proc ee d wfth a force, 
coniJrtlofl of ilx or »€ven battalion* of Infantry and of ten thoa*»T>d bof»«, to Join hh Excellency 
General Lake • accordlngty tf»o*e ofBcen ootwlthitandlng the extreme cUftrea* of the troop* oodcr 
their co i mna rxi for their pay In obedience to my order* and In the hope that when they ihoold 
effect a foncHon with the British army hb Excellency General Lake. In consequerKC of the tmlon 
and pciftd, Identity of the Irrterat* bet w een the two rtate* would not fall to relieve tfadr 
exifleDde* set out for Kotah wltfroot a tDomen t of dday Bepojee SdTxibla foond that 

he cotJd no toofler soatafn hi* troop* without advarrdnf them fome money and wa* ab*oItrtefy 
compefled to dispatch Suddashco Rao with a whole body of horse and hrftmtry In different 
di rec ti ons to seek a sobshterree. About this tlinc an action took place with jerwunt Rao Holkar 
when Cokmd Monson sent a verbal rrressa^e to Bapofee Sdndhla desltlnfl SdndMa to leave hi* 
boega^e and Camp foUower* with the bawase, tft. of the British troop*, and JolnlnB Mr Lucan 
with hi* cavalry advanced to oppose Hotkar Colon*! >foruort vitfi t&e Infanhy, 6ovt*er 

rtmaxjied ht^id Bap^ce Sdrxlhta acted conformably to Colond Monson t desire arrd advancing 
oKoimtcred the ciremy,. The Iocs sustained by Bapojee Sdndhla In killed and wounded 

amoonted to seven hundred horse, artd rtmch ptoodcr sns also c o mm ftte d. CofontI Monxxi, 
wH^iotii bearing ant e&ca* in t6e adfon, ejfeded /S£r reirtoi in t6e atororf eonfashn teiiS i&e 
intantrjf ioKola&. Bapotee Sdndhla l^ned Colond Monson on the road with the rem ai nder 
of Hi broken troop*. 

The sentavees Italldicd In the above extracts prove to demonstration with what 
cowardice Colooel Monson effected his retreat before Hoflcar 

Ueadfiig the above, there docs not appear to be any truth In the allegation of Amir Khan 
men ti one d In his Memoirs that Monson s determlnatJon to retreat had been adopted by the 
treacherous advfce of Bapup Sfndhfa who wa* in secret understanding with Jaswuni 
Uao. Had sikH been the case, had Bapufl Slndhla been at this time In secret under 
ftandbg with Holkar why should he Have suffered such a terrible loss as that referred 
to by Dowlat Uao Slndhla. 

•Tbc loss iQstdned by Bspup ShdHs In Wlkd and wtxmded aTao m ited to seven hundred horse 
<nd much plunder was also c omm i tted. 

But there Is no doubt that subsequently Bapojl Slndhla deserted the English and 
we nt cjver to ar>d lolned Holkar This step of BapuJI b to be explained by their 
cowardice and also thdr selfishness In thdr safely retreating from Holkar and leaving 
him to bear the brunt of fighting Moreover his troop* were clamouring for money 
as thdr pay had been In arrears for several months. In the course of his letter to the 
Goven>oT-GcrYeTal Dowlat Rao mentioning the selfishness of Monson wrote 

"Vben Colooel Monson reached Kotah, be foond himself unable to tnslntsln H* arouod thoe, 
»nd whhdrowtnfl hli troops accordlnaly from that place, crossed the Qntnbxil river In boats which be 
found ready for that porpose. Bapoofa Sdrtdhla at the same time requested that, after crosslnt 
the rfvTT the Cokmd would allow the boat* to return for the porpose of ccmveyttt« Us troop* 
acrcai the river that they might be enabled to |o*n Mm, but Colonel Moosoo never returned the 
boats. Bapoojee Sdndhla, therefore, flrsdlng H tmpractkable to attempt to aot* the river srlthout 
the as*l*tar>ce of the boats took up a pojltloo dose to Kotah Holkar t army h o wever arrlvlnf 
there. Invested the p l a ce , and sroold have shortly seized the person of Bapoolee Sdndhla had not 
Ra|a Zaibn Skrgh of Kotah aerrt a message to Bapoo}ce Sdodhli, llnformlng Bapoojee, that If he did 
not vWt Holkar he would InevItaWy lose hb Bfe Bapoofee SdndHa being extremely 

Mcnolts of Aah Khan translated by Mr Prinsep p, 215 
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distressed and embarrassed by the importunities of the troops^ v; ithout the least hope of fccetvlnj 
any pecuniary assistance from me, was compelled ostensibh to cspoti c tlic caii'e of HoIFar 

From the above extract then, we learn the reasons which made the contingent sent bv 
Sindhia to assist the English desert them and join Holl-ar 

Not only did Sindhia'^s contingent desert the English but Smdliln himself seemed to 
assume a threatening attitude towards them Reading bctuccn the lines of the conclu 
dmg paragraphs of the letter from which extracts Ii.ivc been given above, there is very 

little doubt that at this time, Dowlat Rao meditated uniting his forces \x ith those of 

Holkar and going to war with the English for the purpose of recovering sorre of the 
temtones of which he had been lately dcpriv cd by them The English 
also knew this, they moreover suspected a confederacy' of the Ra)n of Berar, Slndhia 

Holkar and the Ra)a of Bharatpiir But they frustrated this combination of the Indian 

chiefs and princes 

Dowlat Rao wrote to the Marquess 'W’clicsicy 

'As the war with Holkar, in consequence of the oEiCcrs of voir Exccllcncv s troops thinking too 
lightly of It, has novx' run to a great length, and mv territory has been exposed to a last degree of 
devastation, and as Mr Webbe neither fulfils the obligntions of tfcat> o of friendship, nor returns any 
answers to any plans of operations for the conduct of the war, agnm't the enemy, and to my pro 
positions, all which arc conformable to the conditions of treaty, nor adjusts my of these points i 
therefore a pair of hircarralis arc sent with (his letter to your LxccIIcncy, for the purpose of commu- 
nicating all these circumstances I and with a view to the arrangement of the disordered state of the 
affairs of my Government w'hich hitherto, in consequence of the union subsisting between the tvso 
states, 1 have expected from the Company's officers, and which without my moving appears imprac- 
ticable, nay, without that, the state of my affairs is daily becoming worse j I have, in whatever 
manner 1 was able, by loans raised funds for the provision of necessaries for my match, and for 
collecting my troops, and on the 20th of Scptcmbei marched from my encampment at Doorhanporc 
1 have also written to all the officers of my troops to join me from every' quarter, and it is my 
intention to raise new troops The friendship and union subsisting between us has induced me to 
write your Excellency' all circumstances past, present, and to come 

' As Mr Webbe, w'ho resides w'lth me on the part of your Excellency', practises delay 

and evasion in every point, and avoids the advance of money in the form of pecuniary' aid, of a loan 
or on account of that which is clearly and justly due by the condition'; of treaty, 1 have deemed it 
necessary to communicate all circumstances to your Excellency'" 

The concluding paragraph of this letter show's that Sindhia at this time meditated 
recovering his lost possessions from the English So he wrote 

'My determined resolution now is, after having collected a numerous army, consisting both of old 
troops and new levies, to proceed to chastise the enemy j for how' can 1 be content to see a 
territory, which for a long time has been in my possession, and in the conquest of w'hich crorcs of 
rupees have been expended and great battles have been fought, in the possession of another! It is 
no very difficult matter to wrest the territory from the hands of the enemy Nothing else is necessary 
but the open and cordial support of fnends " 

If language has any meaning, it meant that Sindhia did not consider it a 'very' 
difficult matter to wrest the territory from the hands of the' English But before this 
letter reached the Governor-General, Mr Webbe was dead Mr Jenkins had succeeded 
him As Sindhia did not fare any better at his hands, to attract attention and to get 
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his (rievances rtdressed he xras obliged to Incarcerate this resident It must be admitted 
that this act of Slndhla was against every received principle of the law of nations 
though there were marT> extenuating drcinnstances 

Thus then the situation of the English In India was extremely critical They had met 
with defeats and disMten from Holkar The Inhabitants of the territories which they 
had wrested from Sindhia ere plotting to bring about thdr ruin. They had looked up 
to Slndhla for help | but that prince had been quite disenchanted of the English. The 
ill treatment and studied Insults and slights which he had received at thdr hands cspedally 
at the haT>ds of the residents at hts Court made him determined to sever the alliance 
with them. 

The other norvOuIstlan allies also could not be depended upon or tnrsted for help 
at thb critical hour The Iia|a of Bcrar was suspected of meditating war on the English 
The Commanda irwChlef and his protege Monson discovered that the Raja of Bharatpur 
his ministers and lubfecu were encouraging and assisting Holkar to hold out and 
overthrow the English. 

'^cnever the English looked rourtd the prospect appeared very gloomy for them i 
thdr state of affairs In India was extremdy critical How they managed to get out 
of the mesh which they had themselves woven will now be narrated. 

The Marquess Vcllesicy clearly discerned the fact that It was around Holkar that all 
his disaffected and discontented allies arvd dependants were rallying and that political 
expediency necessitated that Holkar should be crushed at all cost To crush that 
Maralha chlefuin the Governor General however did not rely on force alone. He 
knew that the sword alone would not succeed. Something more than mere force 
something other than the sword was necessary to vanquish Holkar That something 
was fcaad. The Govemor’Gcrwral advocated and opened a campaign of Intrigues against 
Holkar 

Lake was for waging war against the Raja of Bharatpur and wiping out his prindpa 
llty from the map of India. But such was r>ot the view of the Govemor-GeneraL In 
hh letter to Lake dated August 22 tSQ* the Marquess Vellesley wrote 

'I therefore he r e by tuthorhe and direct yoor ExceI1eJ»cy to auarc the Rala of Bhiutpore In the 
most dbtloct tenia of the de*ermlfulfon of the British Govenrment to discharge all the obllgatfons 
of the existing treaty with him In the most stikt and punctaal maaner to apprlee the Rapt of the 
•hehood and wickedness of the Impctatfom alleged against the British Government, re a ijec tin g a 
supposed design of violating that treaty by any Interference In the Rafa t Internal Government or by 
any attempt to sab(cct Ws fenhortes, forts or ganlsom to the Ovil or Crhnlnal |Bri»diction of the 
Company s Cocuti. or to Interpose the aothorlty of the Company In arty maaner whatever In his 
CMI or Military G overmaen t , or In any manner whatever to depart from the terms of the lubslstiag 
treaty" 

Thus the Govenyor-General desired to condliate the Rafa of Bharatpur and If 
possible, to alienate him from Holkar But towards the latter the Marquess Vellcslcy 
was not Irtcllned to show any mercy In his most secret and confldentlar letter to 
the Gjmmander Irr-Chlef dated 28th July 1804 the Govemor-General wrote 

"No expectatfoa can be entertained of any accommodatfoo with Holkar as long u be shall 
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remain m any degree of force In the actual situation of affairs, a defensive war on our part would 
be attended with the most serious consequences to our reputation and interests " 

Again, 

"Although the Governor-General is desirous of concluding an amicable arrangement with Holkar 
on the basis of his instructions to the Resident with Scindhia, the principal object of the 
Commander-in-Chief will be directed to the means of making an early and vigorous attack on the 
resources of Holkar and of entirely reducing his power, if that measure should become necessary 
Holkar must be made sensible of the superiority of our strength, before he will submit to the terms 
on which alone he can be safely admitted to the protection of the British power " 

Even after penning the above, the Governor-General had the mortification and 
humiliation to see the English defeated by Holkar The disasters which befell Monson 
were yet to come And when he was acquainted with the nature of those disasters, 
the Governor-General advocated a campaign of intrigues against Holkar, for he knew 
fully that the English would not be able to overcome that Maratha Chieftain by means 
of force alone So on the I7th August, 1804, the Marquess \^ellcslcy wrote a 
private' letter to Lake, transmitting 'notes upon the present state of affairs with Holkar ' , 
and also wished to receive Lake's 'sentiments upon these previously to the transmission 
of any official despatch ' 

The Marquess 'Wellesley began his Notes marked 'A' as follows 

"Since the date of my last notes, it appears that Colonel Monson's detachment has retired 
altogether from Malwah with loss of guns, camp equipage, and in great distress " 

In these notes, the Governor-General sketched out the plan of campaign against 
Holkar But he chiefly relied on intciffuss, as will be evident from the following 
extracts 

"Holkar's army is not paid, it depends for its subsistence entirely upon plunder, and its means 
must be very precarious 

"No pnnaple of union can exist in such a body as that commanded by Holkar The Pathans and 
Mussalmans can have no attachment to Holkar, and most probably have no knowledge of each 
other, and the whole force must have collected about Holkar as a chief of note, and with the sole 
object of gaming a subsistence " 

Reading the above there can be no doubt that the Marquess 'Wellesley implied that 
the Pathans and Musalmans in the employ of Holkar should be bought over by means 
of specious, smooth and false promises and intrigues 

After writing the above, the Governor-General was informed of the final retreat of 
Monson to Agra So he wrote to Lake on Ilth September, 1804 

'you will also take every step for confirming our allies, and for encouraging desertion from Holkar 
by renewing the proclamations of last year* or by other encouragements" 

This advice of the Governor-General to the Commander-in-Chief was something like 
putting the cart before the horse, since Lake had been already encouraging desertion from 
Holkar In reply to the above letter, the Commander-in-Chief wrote on the 22nd 
September, 1804 

'His (Holkar’s) troops are in a strange state, some of them are again making proposals to come 
over t they shall be received if they come, but 1 have little faith in anything they say j fioweve), an'S'~ 
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ifilng IflCe amon 9 t6an 6as Its veigA and moy be of ase tAerefixe it t&aU be 

fTKOucaged.” 

The vords put In Italics In the above bring out In bold relief the Intriguing nature of 
the Commander In-Qilef 

If Holkar vas openly hostile to the English the latter were suspldous of Slndhia 
because of the vrongs they had Inflicted on him and so thdr guilty consciences were 
uneasy Latterly Slndhia had also assumed a threatening attitude tow a rds them. Slndhia, 
although subdued was not yet thoroughly crushed Since the English were suspldous of 
him. It was necessary to Irrtrigue whh frit officas and men* All his foreign servants had 
been bribed and tempted to betray thdr master That was how the English obtained 
thdr victories over Slndhia The latter however had another trahor In hli Camp His 
rramc was Jean Baptiste. It wcruld have been better for Slndhia had he got rid of tJris 
servant of his. Ehit for some reasons which remain unexplained he still kept In his pay 
ai>d raalfrtalned In his service, this half-caste. The Commander tn-Chlef opened intrigues 
with him. In hb private letter to the Marquess Vcllesley dated Agra 22nd September 
7804 Lake wrote 


'Join Baptiste would IcHn hhn (£«„ Cotond Munay) bet ouroot move frotn bb present sHoation 
for want of subsistence for bis troops. He b desirous of comlag to rne but rezfilrcs • lac aod-4*half 
of rupees to pay bb troops- He b rep o r ted to be a good and fair mao, and by what I have seen 
of hhB latdy from hb co ftespondcKe. has every appearance of being soi bet I most be more 
convfnoed that be b so before 1 give him mooey at any rate Pot to that ex te n t If be docs anythtsg 
worth ootke tt wfll be thne erroogh to pay hhn thm." 


Thus tt Is evident that the English were carrying on Intrigues with Jean Baptiste, It 
will be mentioned later on that Slndhia, although willing to cooperate with Holkar 
against the English, was unable to do so. The reason of his inaUllty xras understood 
by Hollar who knew that Slndhia s Inability was caused by the treachery of Jean 
Baptiste I and that su^ was the fact we have the documentary evidence of Lake him 


self to prove. Ahhottgli on Holkars represen tati on Jean Baptiste was placed under 
arrest by Slndhia, yet there was r>o direct evidena then to convict this man of treachery 
But of this there 1$ no doubt tKrr 

In both the extention and consolidation of the power of the English In Ir^la, the 

Sikhs have played a very Important part In the war of the English egalitst Slndhia, we 

have already mentioned how Intrigues had been set on foot with the Sikhs by the 

former The Sikhs were prevailed upon to rem ain neutral 

On the present occasion also the English saw the posslbltlty of the Sikhs rendering 
assistance to Holkar To prevent this the English opened Irrtrfgues with them. On the 
lOth September 1804 the Marquess Vefleslcy sent an 'ofRdal and secret" letter to 
la ke . He began bis letter as follows 




I have the boixx to trmnimlt endoeed, for yoor Exalknc/s Dottce, «n extract from a letter from 
Mr A. Setoo CovertKX Genertf* Agent at Bordlly on the nbtect of the overtores receded frota 
a chkftaln of the tribe of SHchs, named Efokha Sing, for establbhtng a cemnedton with the Brlthh 
power 

fVoor Excelleney wOl observe from the taforroatfoo cootaitjed In that letter that Dolcha Slog h 
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desirous of being subsidized by the British Government, and that proposals to that effect may be 
expected from him 

‘It IS possible tfiat tHe services of tfiis Cfiieftain ma^ eventually be employed with effect in 
contributing, to the protection of the Doab from the incursions of the predatory horse, when the 
river Jumna shall become fordable I deem it advisable, therefore, to authorise your Excellency, if 
you should think proper, to subsidise Dolcha Sing, during the war " 

The sentences put in italics in the above extract clearly indicate the nature of the 
intrigues which the English had been carrying on with the Sikhs The letter from Mr 
A Seton is not published among the Despatches of the Marquess 'Wellesley, so we 
can only conjecture the nature of Dolcha Singh'^s proposals from the Governor-Gencrars 
letter, an extract from which has been given above. 

Such was the campaign of intrigues and conspracies opened by the English to gam 
their purpose If ultimately Holkar did not succeed in getting the better of the English, 
It was not due to any want of valor or courage on his part, it was not that he 
lacked m any qualities which go to make a valiant soldier or a distinguished general, 
but his failure was due mostly to the net of intrigues and conspiracies which had been 
woven around him The servants of the Company had raised traitors in his camp 
and they did not scruple to act on the maxims and suggestions of Machiavelli in 
gaining their selfish ends 





CHAPTER XXXVI 
BOLIVAR'S MOVEMENTS, 

Aftcf the retreat of Monwn^ Hollar thought that he vould be able to jvee^J 
everything before him, and there traj nothing Improbable In hfs doing to jfnee the 
troopt under the Icadenhlp of BriUth offlccrt had been very Ignomlnfoutly beaten by 
him, ax>d teemed to ha\‘c been thoroughly demorall ed. Notmiihitandlng all the prccau 
tlons whkh the Englbh had talcen (and which will be rtfened to pretcnlly) to prevent 
the advance of Hollar the latter eatperlervccd no difffcnlty in crotilng Into the terrltorlet 
then under thdr rule. It wat mady a matter of mailt over for Hollar to have come 
and occupied Muttra. 

The situation of the Ervgtish teemed hopelett ond to they tet afoot Intrigues and 
conspiracies m-hich have been already related In the last chapter Bet although they had 
been Inlrfgulng and conspiring agaJmt Hollar since a very long time past st/U It mot a 
wonder to them that Hofltar thould have been able to collect any army at all and 
toocestfidly resist nay defeat them V^riUng on the 24th March, I80J to the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors the Governor General in Council said 

•The C9Tenief*G<n<al la CoomH Is not yet luffldently latormed whS regard to the detail of 
trattsactioni and crents In the lootlxm and western provinces of Hlndintan, whld* bimedlately 
followed the retreat of Jerrant R*o HolVjf to be aWe to explain, with aecoraqr and preeblon, the 
means by which Jerwmnt Cao Hoikar was enabled to considerably oogment the rmmber and to 
revive the spirit of hH troops, notwfthsUndiBg the precipitation of his flight, the real distress of hli 
array and the apparently desperate condition of his affairs. The ItJvestJgatlon of the conduct and 
B t ov eo tents of the BrttWi detadmjcBli employed against the anny of Jeswaot Dao HoUom may be 
expected to dsddate this sablect and to afford the means of expUnlng In a satisfactory manner the 
caoses of that change In the situatioa of affths whkh pro da ced the necessity of adopting a systeai 
of p eas in e s and arran gements en tir ely different from those by which the Governor General In CoencH 
coofldcotciy hoped to accomplish the effectual reduction of the pown of Jeswunt Rao Hollar " 

From the published records however It does not appear that any Investtgatlon as to 
^the means by which jeswunt Rao was enabled to considerably augment the number 
and to revive the spirit of Hh troops was ever made. But we thinic that Hollar i 
success In augmenting the number of his troops was mainly due to the fact that the 
people living under the EngUsh had become so much disgusted with them that they 
looked upon HoUor as thdr dd/verer from thdr bondage and accordingly Joined hf$ 
standard. 

Very extensive mdltary preparadons were made to defend the territories of India 
then under the rule of the Gwipany against the threatened Invasion of Hollcar In the 
despatch of the 24th March, ISOJ of the Governor-General In Council to the Secret 
Committee, It Is stated 

"It oppoued to the Governor Gencml to be proper that a detachment iboald be stationed In the 
neighbouThood of the pastes Into the BrifJjh territories In Hindustan, ot some potidon b et we en Agra 
69 
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and Delhi, for the purposes of defending those passes , and that detachment should be of sufficient 
strength, botli to preserve tranquility in those territories, and to defeat any part of Holkar's force 
which might pass in the rear of the Commander-in-Chief The Governor-General observed, that a 
detachment thus formed and posted, might act as a body' of reserve to the army of the Commander- 
in -Chief and might be strengthened from the garrisons of Agra, Delhi, Muttra, and other places 

"The defence of Delhi against an attack from the enemy was stated to the Commander-in-Chief 
to be an object of the greatest importance " 

Not only were all tVie territories tlius securely defended, but a net, as it were, was 
drawn round Holkar and it was confidently expected that that Maratha -chief would 
be very easily quarried, \/ntmg to the Secret Committee on the 24th March, 1805, 
the Governo^General in Council observed * 

"It appeared to be desirable that the subsidiary force for Dowlut Rao Scindhia should be prepared 
in Hindustan, and should form a part of the army of the Commander-in-Chief » and on his Excellency's 
advance into Malwa, should march to Ougein to remain in that position prepared to act as the 
events of the campaign might render advisable According to this plan, Holkar would have been 
placed between five separate British armies 

"1st— The army under the personal command of the Commander-in-Chief 
2 nd— The detachment to be posted between Delhi and Agra, near the passes 
3rd— The detachment in Bundelkhand 
4th— The subsidiary force to be stationed at Ougein 

Sth - The corps under tlic command of Colonel Murray to be posted on the frontier of Guzerat 
"It appeared to be highly improbable that Holkar should be able to evade the attack of all 
these detachments ; and it was the Governor-General's decided opinion that the proposed plan of 
operations was preferable to any system merely defensive 

"The speedy conclusion of the war appeared to be of the highest importance in every view of 
the question, and a vigorous and early attack on the enemy's main force offered the fairest prospect 
of such a result " 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, Holkar succeeded in invading the territory of 
the Company In their expectation of the speedy conclusion of the war, the English 
were sorely disappointed In a previous chapter, we expressed our opinion that 
Jaswunt Uao was not a statesman, that he played into the hands of the unscrupulous 
servants of the Company and was the cause of all the troubles which befell the 
Maratha nation But for his attack on Puna, the Peshwa would not have fled from 

his capital and signed the Treaty of Bassein, which brought about the Second Maratha^ 
'^ar together with the loss of independence of the Marathas But now Holkar 
seemed to have repented for his conduct Although he did not show much statesman- 
ship, the generalship exhibited by him was of a very high order He outmanoeuvred 
and out-generallcd the English,* Not only had he inflicted severe losses on Monson, 
but the manner in which he evaded the net that had been drawn round him by the 
English and invaded their possessions in Hindustan, spoke very highly of his knowledge 
of military' tactics 

The English knew that in a fair fight they would not be able to overcome Holkar 
And as according to their saying that in love and war everything is justifiable, they 
began intriguing against him, and also by holding out temptations tried to raise traitors 
in his camp They cncourged among Holka/s troops a spirit of desertion 
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A guilty consdcncc docs not Icnov whal tranquility and peace of mind mean and 
b consequently never happy The Company s Government of India of those day* 
were very uneasy on account of thdr guilty conscience. They smdt danger where It 
is questionable if any had existed. It \ras supposed that the successes whkh Hollcar 
had won encouraged the Maratha princes lo combine again and recover some of thdr 
possessions of which they had been very unrighteously deprived In the previous year 
Of all the Independent Maratha princes the Raja of Berar was the wcalcest The sin 
of the father b vbited on the ion. The immediate predecessor of the Berar Raja had 
greatly hdped the Er>glbh In getting a footing in India and it has already been 
narrated how they repaid hb successor Now that they had met with nothing but 
disasters and defeats from Holkar it was political expediency to show to the world 
that they could beat some persons. These persons were chosen to be the Raja of 
Bhaiatpur and the Raja of Berar because both these princes were considered to be very 
weak and thdr resources very IrtsIgalRcant compared wflh those of the Company 
It was one of the Qrbtlan kings named Olaf who chanted centuiks ago 
Force rales the world H«s ruled It. vfU rule It 
Meekness b wetkr>ess. Force b trlamphsflt" 

By the manna In whkh the Raja of Bharatpur had sumblUcd lo the dictates of 
the EnglUh without even the show of resistance. il was certain that he was not a 
powerful prince. Accordingly they thought thal they would be able lo crush him very 
easily 

The Second Maratha Var brought out in bold relief the weak poinb In the 
military organliaUon of the Raja of Berar Vhen the Engibh discovered the weakness of 
that prince, they deprived him of all hb fertile provinces and reduced hb power and 
resources to on extent whkh made him quite helpless and incapable of eva raising 
even hb lildc finga ogalnst them. The Utter knowing the weakness and helplessness 
of the Berar Raja, thought it a good policy to altogether wipe oul hb independent 
state from the mop of Indio. He was accused of harbouring designs against them, 
which it b very questionable that he ever did. But whether he did so or not. the 
Errgllsh were bent upon humiliating him at all cosb In reviewing the whole transactions 
after the lapse of a century it 1$ Impossible for any Impartial and unprejudiced hbtortan 
not to condemn In ihe strongest language possible, the manna In which the Engibh 
treated the Raja of Berar In the despatch of the Secret Committee dated 24th 
March, 1805 the Governor General in Council wrote 

'Tbt Governor General deemed tt ex pe d ka t to fa«i« tnstrertlora to the Resident nt Negpofe, 
direction him to take a proper opportunity of •ps>riili»8,the R»I* of Berar In 65# mosf paNtc manner 
of the Informatloo whkh the Brttbh Government had re cc hred whh reg ar d to hb 
proceeding lAat tiH Qoremoe^General 6ad deemed It nceesjarx without availing airj explanation 
to maJx pt ep arato ex arrangement for t6e erentaal parpote of cepeUIng aggression and 
pttnls5Ing ireaeAerj on t6e part of tfc Ra/a / that accordingly MaJor-GeoeraJ VeOesley had 
r etu TPcd to the aney- of the Deccan, wtth orders to march dircdly to Nagpore Id the event of any 
UQqpcst iona ble tndkatlon whkh the Raja might nianlbst of a design to cofinsk acts of hostility 
against the British Govemmertt or Its aOks, or of any proceedings of the Raja In favour of our 
enemies. That the Governor Genera] was abo prepared to take f u r th er roe aium for the Just 
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punishment of the Raja of Dcrar in such an event , the Governor-General resolved to call 
forth the whole power and resources of the Company against a state so devoid of every principle of 
good faith, and not to desist until the Government of the Raja should have been effectually reduced' 

From the words put in italics in the above, it is evident that the Governor-General 
was bent on encompassing the rum of the Raja of Berar and even lacked the decency, 
not to say the courtesy, of enquiring into the correctness of the charge of hostile 
designs on the part of the Raja The Marquess 'Wellesley considered It a matter of 
political expediency to totally crush the Raja, but he was an expert dissembler of 
more than common 'Western dissimulation. His instructions to the Resident at Nagpur 
conclusively prove his perfidious nature and intriguing spirit In writing to the Secret 
Committee on the 24th March, 1805, he said 

"The Resident, however, was directed to suspend these representations until he should have 
learned the result of the Commandcr-in Chief's first operations against Holkar, unless circumstances 
should render an immediate statement of them useful and necessary 

"T5e Resident was at tde same time mstcucted to assure tde Raja of tde most aniicable 
disposition of tde Britisd Government towards dim wdile de sdoutd continue to abide bs; dis 
engagements under tde late peace j <S.c„ t?c " 

The above sentences, and especially those put in italics, show the hypocritical 
manner in which the Governor-General tried to deal with the Raja \^hile he 
professed 'the most amicable disposition' towards the Raja, he was, at the same time, 
devising means and schemes to cut his throat. He was only biding his time to do so 

That the English had wronged the Raja, they believed in their heart of hearts So 
with their guilty consciences, they presumed that the Raja had been plotting agaist them 
The Governor-General in Council, in the despatch under reference, mentioned the nature 
of the Raja's grievances against the English . 

"It manifestly appeared not merely by the Raja's rejection of those beneficial articles, but by 
the general tenor of his declarations and those of his ministers, that the Raja still considered the 
alienation of the provinces in question to be an act of injustice and a violation of faith on the 
part of the British Government" 

The Raja of Berar was weak and therefore the servants of the Company did not 
scruple to freely bleed him. The Resident at the Court of the Berar Raja was a 
native of Scotland named Mountstuart Elphinstone Ve shall have occasion to say a 
great deal regarding him in another place. It is only proper here to say that, breathing 
the atmosphere of the corrupt political school of the ^^ellesleys, he could not have " 
been expected to show much consideration for the independent princes of India j for it 
was the creed of the politicians and statesmen of those days to use fraud and force to 
overawe and deprive Indian princes of their independence and worldly possessions. 
Elphinstone rose to eminence by becoming a votary of that creed The manner in 
which he bullied and badgered the Raja of Berar can hardly be regarded as a matter 
of credit either to him or to the Christian government which employed him 

It will take long to narrate the manner in which the Resident persecuted and annoyed 
the Raja of Berar The Governor-General in Council in the despatch to the Secret 
Committee referred to above took pride in mentioning the doings of the Resident. 
The Raja of Berar was weak and so he had to put up with the humiliation to wihch 
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he vas jubjected But i{ was fortunate for him that Holbr was not yet vanquished 
Had It been so there Is no doubt that this principality would have been then wiped 
out of the m'T> of India. 

Although greater dan^ was to be apprehended from Slndhla >Tt the policy 
pursued towards him was of a totally different iralure from that adopted towards the 
Rala of Berar This was soldy to be attributed to the fact that Slndhla was more 
formidable than and not to weal: os the Raja of Berar 

Upon the cowwdly retreat of Monson to Ajra, jaswunt Rao as said before 
advanced trlumphandy with his army and look possession of Muttra- That he 
succeeded In dolns so notwlthslandinj the large garrison which the British had thrown 
In there, shows that the troops under the command of the British officers hod been thrown 
Into confusion and alarm at his approach. Muttra was abandoned at his approach. 

It docs not appear that Holkar had any designs at this time upon the territories of 
the Company In Hindustan. The sacred dty of the Hindus had been polluted by the 
Christians allowing that very useful animal the cow to be butchered within Its walls. 
Having delivered the sacred city from the hands of the English he thought that his 
task had been done. The reconquest of and expulsion of the British from Hindustan 
was at this lime far from his mind Had he been so Inclined he could have os easily 
occupied Delhi os he had done Muttr^i. 

It seems to us that Holkar stayed o! Muttra to mature plans for the recovery of 
his dominions for It was known to him lhat CoIotkI Murray from the tide of 
Gmemt and Colonel Vallace from Deccan had been advancing on his possessions 
in Malwa and the Deccan respectively 

Colonel Murray although at one time that h on the Ist of July he commenced 
his retreat towards the Myhee and thus did not join Monson was, as soon os Holkar 
had proceeded towards Hindustan busily engoged In intriguing, and also advancing on 
to Hofkars dominions. From the Despatch of the Governor-General In Coundl 
to the Secret Committee dated 24th Mordv 1605 h would seem that Colonel Murray 
had been engaged In encouraging desertion among the adherents of Jaswunt Rao. 

Although the Governor General In Coundl did not aathori c Colonel Murray to 
encourage desertion among the adherents of Holkar It Is more than probable that 
that offtcer must have done so by means of smooth, spedous and false promises to 
gain his ends. For on no other hypothesis can his success In capturing all the possessions 
of Holkar in Malwa without fighting any battles be reasonably explained. That 
English officers could successfally encourage treachery and desertion shows the 
foolishness degeneracy and absence of patriotism of considerable mjmbcfs of Indians. 

On the 5th July 1804 Colonel Murray resumed hli march towards Ugaln at 
which dty he arrived on the 8th of the same month wltbout having encountered any 
opposition. The Govcmor*Gtneral In Courudl wrote to the Secret Committee on the 
24th March, 1805 that, 

'Daring the cooticraance of Colonel Mumt/s detadunent at Ujjtln tiurt offlcw took po*«nlon 
witSoot cari misinnee of the whole of the territory In the ocoxpetlon of Jeswont Rao Holkar 
situated ta that quarter and of lodore, the capltri of the possessions of the ftmifly'’ 
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From the words which have been put in italics above, it^ seems to us evident tllSt 
Colonel Murray must have cncouragad desertion among the adherjjnts 
of Jeswunt Rao and thus succeeded in occupying that Chiefs possessions _,without 
encountenng any resistance ' 

\^allace, who had been left in command of the British forces in the Deccan on the 
departure of General \^ellesley for Calcutta, marched, from Puna on the 22nd of 
August. He crossed the Godavery with his infantry at Paithan, about the I8th of 
September and on the 27th was joined at Forkabad by Colonel Hnliburton, whose 
march, as well as that of Colonel \^allacc, had been impeded by the seventy of the 
weather and on the 30th \^allacc was joined by his cavalry, which proceeded higher 
up the Godavery than Paithan in scach of a ford 


Early in the month of October, the Peshwa^s contingent joined \^allace During 
the. course of that month, Chandor was captured as well as several other forts belonging 
to Holkar in the Deccan The possession of these forts by the English deprived Holkar 
of all his possessions to the southward of the Tapti. 


Although Holkar was pursuing a career of conquest in Northern India he felt the 
OSS of all his possessions in Malwa and the Deccan His long stay in Muttra must 

ave been occasioned by his devising plans and making preparations for the recovery of his 
ost possessions At the time when he meditated hostilities with the English, he had 
^nt an agent to the Resident at Puna who wished to be informed whether the British 
overnment would receive proposals of accommodation from Holkar The Resident at 
una, at this time, was Colonel Close, to whom the agent delivered a letter from 
Holkar, addressed to the Governor-General, but evidently intended for General 
'Wellesley, m which Holkar asserted that he was compelled by the aggressions of Lake 
to have recourse to arms, and attempted to vindicate his conduct in his intercourse with 
the British Government 


t was this vindictive spirit of the servants of the Company which led Holkar to 
so icit the co-operation of Sindhia, the Raja of Berar and the Raja of Bharatpur \^ith 
t eir characteristic short memory, forgetting the obligations they owed to Holkar and* 
ac mg m gratitude, the servants of the Company were plotting for his destruction The 
stay o olkar at Muttra seems to have been due to his efforts there for devising 
means to counteract their plot But he \yas unfortunate in all his undertakings The English 
a \ antage of his stay at Muttra by spreading reports of his destitute condition, which 

ports were calculated to encourage desertion among his adherents and thus reduce his 
power of resistance. 


I e Holkar was resting his wearied limbs in Muttra, Lake was actively engaged in 
ing preparations to attack and annihilate him. He marched from Cawnpur on the 
, Agra on the 22nd of September, and, assembling his army at Sikandra, 

marc e on the 1st of October towards Muttra As the Commander-in-Chiefs army 
pproac e Muttra, Holkar retired towards Delhi with the intention, no doubt, of 
apturing it and with it the person of the Mughal Emperor But ever since the capture 
at mperial city by Lake, it had been very strongly garrisoned by troops under 
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the command of British offtcen as a safeguard against surprises. Extra vigilance was 
exercised when the presence of Holkar In-tbc Doab and especially his stay In hdirttra 
was known. The offtcer who was at this time holding the command of Delhi was 
Colonel Ochterlony was customary with the English residents In India of those 

days thh officer maintained a seraglto consisting of women of very questionable morals 
Very many Europeans In those days most promiscuously led Immoral lives Bat having 
native women of low or no morals gave them the advantage of learning the language 
and becoming acquainted with the views ar»d opinions of the people of the couhtry 
It was thus political corrsldcratfons which prompted these Europeans In keeping harems. 
These harems were the centres of Intrigues, It was absolutely necessary for the 
Er>gllsh who w ere then trying to establish their power In India to be well supplied 
with spies — and female spies if dever were of much more service than those of the 
male sex They have more tact Thiy have better opportunites of worming men s 
ar>d womcn*’3 seaets out of them The Influence which Ochterlony wielded In Delhi 
was greatly to be attributed to the women he had in his keep who possessing an 
access to ffie Zenana of the Mugal Emperor and of other notabilities kept him 

Informed of all the gossip arvd news of that Imperial dty as well as of Court 

Intrigues, 

Althoitgh the Emperor had been released from the guardianship of the Marflthas 
the Company had not as yet made any arrangoaent respecting the malntCT^ance of him 
and Kls family The mind of the Emperor was fed with hopes and at that time when 
Holkar marched towards Ddlib there can be no doubt that the Emperor threw all 
the Influence he possessed on the side of the English. It was no wonder then that 
Holkar did not succeed In capturing Delhi 

'^i^hen Holkar did rxrt succeed In capturing Delhi and when he knew that Lake 
was on full rr»rch In hIs rear from* Muttra, he retreated towards Saharanpur He had 
hoped asslitatKc from and co-operation of the chieftains who ruled In that pdrt of 
the country But he was bttteriy dlsappolrrted In all these hopes. It will be remembered 
that the Governor General had authorised Lake to intrigue with that Sikh chieftain y 
DoWg^ngh, as wdl as wHh Bambu Khan the Begyn Samru and other petty chleftalnsf ^ 
residing In and about SaharanpaT Such being the case It was not possible for) 
Holkar to suc ce ed against the British. 

It U rvot necessary to mention In detail the battles which took place between the 
armies of Holkar and of the British afta Holkar retreated from DcIhL The Commander 
In-Chlef arrived at Delhi on the I7th October two days after Holkar s r etr e at Ho]^ i 
not fi nding any support fro m the chieftains of the cou ntry^Qf_Salttr gipuf retreated ! 
tow^ds the of the R afa of.Bharatpur from whom as a Htrxlu, be as a refugee 

and In distress, ex p ea e J treatment according to the laws of hospitality The Commandar 
In-Chkf with the troops ar>dcr his command did not cease purstdrrg him and fought 
several batdes pteUmirvary to that of Dig as«i siege of Bharatpur which will l>c 
narrated In the next chapter 
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Colonel Burn was detaclied to pursue Holkar on his retreat from Delhi This 
officer had been commanding Saharunpur, but had been recalled to the defence of Delhi. 
He left Delhi and crossed the Jumna on the 26th of October. Although he was in 
close proximity of Holkar's troops, there was no lighting In the meanwhile, Holkar 
discovenng the fact that he could not obtain any help from the chieftains of Saharanpur 
commenced his march towards the territory of the Raja of Bharatpur, where he 
expected to find an asylum It was not Burn alone who was in pursuit of Holkar, 
but the Commander-in-Chief in person set out to pursue him On the 3 1st of October, 
Lake, with his three regiments of Dragroons, three regiments of native cavalry, and the 
mounted artillery, crossed the Jumna to pursue the cavalry of Holkar. At the same 
time General Fraser, with the main body of the infantry, two regiments of native cavalry 
and the park of artillery, was directed to move upon the infantry and artillery of 
Holkar, which had reached the neighbourhood of Dig, in the territory of the Raja 
of Bharatpur. 


"The object of this double movement was," writes Mr Mill (vi p 416 ), "to force both the 
cavalry and the infantry of Holkar to risk an action with the British troops, or to make him fly 
from Hindustan, under circumtanccs of so much ignominy and distress, as would have a disastrous 
effect upon the reputation of his cause " 


At this time Holkar was encamping in a place called Shamh , here Lake arrived 
on the 3rd November, on whose approach Holkar marched in a southerly direction 
with the intention of retiring into the territory of the Raja of Bharatpur 

General Fraser marched from Delhi on the 5th of November in pursuit of Holkar's 
infantry and arrived m the neighbourhood of Dig on the I2th November On the 
following day, that is, on the I3th, a battle was fought between Holkar s and the 
^oops under the command of Fraser It was a very dearly bo^ight victory for the 
nghsh Holkar's pieces of ordnance fell into the hands of Fraser's troops. The 
aratha army, now vanquished and defeated, had to take refuge in the fort of Dig 
raser fell mortally wounded in the battle and •so the command devolved on Monson 
e loss of the British was severe , no less than 643 were killed and wounded and 
o t ese 22 were British officers It is impossible to correctly estimate Holkar s loss 
ccording to the statement of the English writers, Holkar is said to have lost 2000 
men and 87 pieces of ordnance 

Lake was in pursuit of Holkar's cavalry, whom he surprised and encountered at 
Larrukhabad on the I7th November. It is said that Lake had, from the 3Ist October, 

miles daily Although he surprised Holkar, he was not 
a c to either capture him or annihilate his cavalry It is said that the explosion of 
a tumbril, as the Bntish troops approached the Ivlaratha camp, gave the alarm to 
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Hollcar and he fled with his followers to Dig Again we find Holkar out-roanoevring 
and out-gcneralllng the Gjmmandar In Chief for we fall to understand that had LaJcc 
shown military tactfci of a very high order how he could have allowed Holkar 
to escape to Dig- Even In his pursuit of Holkar he was unable to overtake him. 
Of come Holkar was suprtsed and his camp was thrown Into confusion but the 
manner In which he eluded the pursuit of and escaped capture by the Er>gli$h shows 
that be understood the art of warftue better than the Commander In-Chfef 

At Dig the infantry of Holkar had been defeated by the forces under the command 
of General Fraser Holkar was not present there In person. 

The British were now very jubdanL The objects for which the war had been 
undertaken by them were now accornpllshcd In thdr usual pompous style the 
Govemor-GcTYtral as well as the Commander ln*Chief proclaimed to the worfd the 
victories they had obtained over Holkar* forces. 

But all the mutual congratulations of the two sdf sufficient persons were premature. 
The affairs of the I3th and I7di November 1804 did not end the war or enable the 
Governor General to place the peace of India on a secure basis. The escape of 
Holkar was not coiildcred an event of much consequence by the Commander In-Chlef 
But Holkari flight was a turning point in the History of the Rise of the Power of 
the Christians In India for It was pregnant with consequences which were highly 
bcncfidal to the Indians. The Governor General hilly realised the danger of Holkar s 
escape. So he wrote to the Commander In Qdcf 

^t Is onfortuoate thit Holkar s person should have escaped you i you are equally Impressed 
wtth me by the absdote necessity /of seising or destroying hhu, UntO hb person be either destroyed 
Of hnprfsortcd, we shall have oo rest I tiierefore rely on yoo to permit no drormstance to dhrrt 
you from jnasalng htra to the ntraost cctpemlty " 

Dig, as said before. Is In the territory of the Raja of Bharatpur It was here 
that Holkar with h(s cavalry and Infantry found she/ter 77>e Ra/a of Bharatpur had 
concluded an alliance with the Christian Government of India and so his affording 
protection to Holkar was looked upon by them as a piece of treachery But If ^ 
carefully and Impartially analyse the conduct of the Raja we shall be obliged to 
absolve him from the charge of treachery levelled against him by the English wrlten 
of Indian History Although the Raja had been well treated for the services be had 
rendered to the British during thdr war with Slndhla, he had reasons to be alarmed 
at thdr high-handed prcxaedfngs. Mill writes 

''Offence appesred to have been takes the Raja at the violent manner In wfridi the Britist 
resident at Mtrttra had dedded some drspirtcs respecting the traffic In salt and some alarm was 
conveyed to his mind by a report that the Etigibh Govenunent was to hrtrodoce the English Courts 
' of JoftJee into hb dominions.'' 

H H Vllhon, as a footnote to the above, adds 
"Another cause seems to have been a refigioas feeling The letters of the agent repeatedly allud* 
to the Rajas horror at the cojr WTUng propensities of the Infldd Eagllsh," 

HlskfCf of India VoL Vl p. *20. 
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Although it is probable that the Raja did not at first entertain any hostile designs 
against the British government, the conduct of the latter towards him, obliged him, it 
seems, to throw in his lot with that of Holkar. In that he considered his safety lay. 

Unfortunately the Governor-General had entrusted the negotiations with the Raja 
of Bharatpur to the hands of Lake. After the perusal of all the despatches written 
to the Governor-General by the latter there is little room for doubting the fact that 
the Commander-in-Chief was bent upon war with the Raja of Bharatpur Moreover 
the manner in which the Raja was being bullied by the Britishers was such as no one 
possessing the least grain of self-respect in him would tamely submit to He was 
not given an opportunity to explain his conduct, but placing imphct confidence in 
in the genuineness of the intercepted correspondence, the English concluded that the 
Raja had been guilty of treachery and tried to interfere in his state concerns On the 
24th March, 1805, the Governor-General in Council wrote to the Secret Committee 
of the East India Company, regarding the proceedings which had been adopted towards 
the Raja of Bharatpur 

'The Commandcr-in-Chicf was desired at the same time to communicate to Rajah Runjit Sing, 
copies of all the intercepted letters addressed to jeswunt Rao Holkar, under the seals of the Raja 
and his son ; to warn the Raja of the ruin in which he and his family would inevitably be involved 
by the continuance of the detected intercourse between the State of Bhurtporc and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, and to require the Raja and his family to relinquish all communication with Holkar, and 

every other enemy of the British Government under pain of being considered and treated as a 
public enemy 


'The Commander-in-Chicf was also directed to apprirc the Raja of his determination to seize 
and bring to justice all the agents concerned in his traitorous correspondence wherever they might 
be found, and to inform him that the indulgence and consideration which had been manifested 
towards him and his son, would not be extended to the inferior of the conspiracy j and the 
Commander-in-Chief was accordingly directed to proceed without delay, to seize all the agents and 
instruments of this conspiracy, although they should take refuge within the territories of our allies 
and dependants, and partiailarly to seize all those who might remain within the territory of 
Bhurtporc, informing the Raja that the British Government was resolved not to admit of any 
asylum for criminals of this description 

d to the spirit of this communication, the Commandcr-in-Chicf was authorized and 

irec c to ring to trial before a court martial, all personss concerned in the conspiracy who might 
c arres c wit in the territories of our allies, or dependents, and in such parts of our possessions as 

. I. I'endcred subject to the laws and regulations of the British Government, and to 

.nfct such punishment ns mipht be nwarfed by the court martini" 

Now, the instruction which the Governor-Genera! issued to the Commandcr-in-ChieE 
ult ^ as io allay the apprehensions of the Raja of Bharatpur regarding the 

befofc ^ ^ Ef’Sksh upon his independence and upon his dominion As said 

I ^ 8'vcn an opportunity to explain his conduct He was not 

rnnfro ^ <^o-operate with the English in suppressing the conspiracy On the 

tnal *Tk- ^ band over those suspected of conspiracy to the latter for 

Dart f iU demand of the Governor-General touched the most susceptible 

hncpi'hnl'h ^ L course, the Christian Europeans do not understand the laws of 

hospitality as observed and practised by non-Christ, an Asiatics No true Oriental would 
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hand over to jartJcc even the vilest airoinal xvho comes as a refa^ee and seeks his 
protection. Such bdnf the case. It sras al t ogether out of the question that the Ra)a 
vould deliver Into the hands of the English those of hh sabfects whom they suspected 
of conspiracy Moreover a step like this would have lowered the prestige of the Ra}a 
In the eyes of all his subjects.* 

In self-defence the)Ua|a had to do something to counteract the humiliation which the 
English were proposlf>g to subject him to. No surprise need be felt, ther ef ore. If be 
rendered assistance to Hdkar since that Maratha prince was being looked upon as the 
deliverer of India from the yoke of the foreIgneTS. 

Although the Marquess 'W'ellesley was iwt much In favour of going to war with 
the Raja of Bharatpur Lake was of a different opinion Like a blood thirsty houT>d 
thf Commander In-Chlef delighted In the sight of bloodshed. On the 27th November 
1804 In a letter marked 'Private, Lake wrote to the Marquess Vellesley 

^ lost rUflM received the notes from Mr Edmonstoo^ respecting my conduct towards the B l i mtpo re 
Raja. They like all other cDrecttom from yoor Lordship, art perfectly ckar / wflT not invofre 

Q o rf cnm e n / In a mxr If poufbJe vitfi tAU angnUefal man / but t fear 6e 6ad entered so tar 
info it already iAat It wfH not be in my p o wer to arokt attaching and rtdadny Aim and Als 
forts vUAoaf delay. 

In the words put In Italics In the above extract Lake clearly sounded the note of 
war Again on the SOth November 1804 In a privale letter to the Marquess 
V'eflesley he wrote 

^ have recefml aQ yoor notes and remarfs opoo this war which I am ta hopes will not only 
end wen bet shortly Vhat thb treacherous fool Rafijeet Slrrg can man b beyood all c o nipt ebens km i 
he certainly deserves i>o favour from ow Govemitjtnt, as hb conduct has been the moat 
onpTOVoked and viokert that ever was beard of I am folly mre of the ncccsdty of 

avotdtrrg war as much as possible at thb moment as It would appear there b a general com WnaU on 
agilmt oor government » and yet I cannot help thlnUng when the two last actioas arc faHy isown 
that fwlther Slndhta or the Raja of Berar wfTl ever fobs themselves to a man of broken fbrtnne Bl* 
Hdkar" 

Thus then It Is evident, the Owmander-In-Ojlcf wanted war The Governor General 
also as will be shortly related, fell Into his views. It was resolved upon by both of 
these high English functionaries In Irrdla that the Raja of Bharatpur should be punfahed 
for hb having afforded shelter to Holkar and his forces. So with a very fight heart 
they entered Into the war with the Raja of Bharatpur 

It was decided to lay siege to the fort of Dig In which Holkar and Ids army taken 
refuge. A battering train from Agra was ordered. Lake wrote to the Marquess 
Vellesicy on the SOth Novembo 1804 

*1 shaQ move forward tomorrow towmids Ddg, and see what can be done before the baUalng 
train comes ap. t may possibly get at HoBar once more. I beOeve he has oo force kft, at least so 
locooskJemWe that they are Httle more than an escort for himself. They say a few men of bb 
brigades remalo- Thb report shall be as ce r tal acd wi tULcr true or falsely very shortly ** 


The EogTbh demanded the surrender of those who had taken refuge at Bharatpur i artd the Raja 
earns our respect by daring their anger and not coreidyleg wHh their demand. 
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On the 1st December, 1804, Lake commenced his march to Dig, which place was 
reached on the 8th December It was resolved to reduce Dig by storm. The battering tram 
and necessary stores arrived from Agra, on the lOtli , and ground was broken on the 
I3th. In ten days, that is, on the 23rd, a breach was made in the wall, which was 
stormed and taken at mid-night with the loss on the part of the British of 227 men 
killed and wounded. On the ensuing day and night the town and fort of Dig were 

evacuated, the garrison flying in the direction of Bharatpur 

So long the Governor-General had issued no definite instructions to the Commandcr- 
in-Chief regarding his taking any steps against the Ra)a of Bharatpur Aldiough Lake 
had fully made up his mind to go to war with the Raja, the Marquess NVellc^ey had 
not sanctioned this. The latter was watching the progress of events In the Despatch 
of the 24th March, 1805, the Governor-General in Council wrote to the ecrct 
Committee of the East India Company 

"The expediency of attacking the Raja of Bharatpur or of overlooking his conduct appeared to 
depend in a material degree upon the operations which it might become necessary ^ Vi t 

Holkar If it should become necessary for the Commandcr-in-Chicf to pursue o ar in 
direction, and to such a distance as would place Bharatpur between his army and the rslis p 
it would be necessary to decide — 

"First, whether it would be prudent to leave the State of Bhurtporc in full possession o i s 


and resources in the rear of our army , . , 

■ "Secondly, whether in the event of the above question being decided in the negatue, i 
be practicable to leave a force adequate to the reduction of the Raja s territories, or ^ 
sufficient strength to impose a restrain upon the forces of the Raja, although unequa o 


above described while the mam army should act against Holkar . i j mnre 

"Thirdly, whether in the event of neither of these two modes being practica c i wo . -j 
hazardous to suspend the pursuit of Holkar untill the Raja of Bharatpur s power s ou^ 
or to leave that state in possesion of its power annd resources in the rear of our ..Jompnt 

"The Governor-General was of opinion that these questions should be dcci c y* J 
of the Commander-in-Chicf, and accordingly desired ihat his Excellency .would exercise 


with respect to the adoption of one or other of these plans " 

Lake was thus given a free hand to choose between the maintenance of peace and 
declaration of war with the Raja of Bharatpur As has been said so often e ore. 
Lake was in favour of war. For it seems to us that at the time when Lake marc e 
towards Dig, the prolongation of the war and the subsequent siege of Bharatpur cou 
have been averted, had the English been inclined towards the maintenance of or rat er 


the bnnging about of peace with the Raja of Bharatpur. 

Holkar was also now in exitemis, ' There is no reason to suppose that he wou 


not have listened to overtures of peace from the English 

They thought that they had to deal with weak enemies, and nothing short of their 
utter annihilation, and annexation of their territories whould have satisfied them. 

'^hen the Governor-General came to know of the reduction and fall of Dig, instead 
of making overtures of peace to the fallen foe, a step which would have shown his 
generous and magnanimous nature, he did not hesitate to give final instructions to Lake 
to make war on the Raja. In the despatch marked ' "Secret and offidal’ and dated 
Fort \^ilham, December 20, 1804. The Marquess \^ellesley wrote to Lake 
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"1 cn tlfcV approve the reeasorej whkh yoor Excellency ha* already purtaed for the purpose of 
finitr at t ng the effect* of the Raja » treachery and hostility and for the redoetJon of the fortress of 
Dels The entire reduction of the po w er and re*oorce* of the Raja of Dharatpor however b now 
become Indispensably necessary and I accordfngfy authorize artd direct Voor Excellency to adopt 
Immediate ar r an sement for the attainment of that dcshable obfect and for the annexation to the EkHbh 
power In such manner as yotrr Excellervcy may deem most conshtent with the publk Interests of 
all the forts, territories, and possesslou bdorvshts to the Rafa of Bharatpur'* 

At the time when the G>tmnar>dcf*In-Chlef received the above letter from the 
Marquess ’V'dleslcy he was bttslly ervaased In pfOsecuUns the slc^c of Bhamtpur The' 
loss of Dig was a frreat blow to the Raja bat to his credit let it be said that he did 
not desert the refosee Hollcar artd xns wlllinfi to share all the misfortunes with him 
He did not submit to the humlllattrvs terms proposed to him by the victors and rather ^ 
risked all that he possessed than play false to the traditions of his country Qr>d rdlslon ^ 
by belrayins Holkar who had sought his protection 

'Vith the loss of Dig, the Raja had lost all his tenitorles except the town of 
Bharatpur The surrounding country had been taken charge of by the Erigllih, Upon 
the resources of Bharatpur alone, be had to depend for his existence. The town of 
Bharatpur was eight miles In extent and was surrounded by a mod wall of great 
thictneis and height ar>d a very wide and deep ditch filled with water The fort was 
situated at the eastern extremity of the town t and the walls had bastions mounted with 
artillery The whole force of the Ralo, with auny of the Inhabitants of the surroimdlng 
country together with the shattered battalion* of Holkar* Infantry was thrown Into the 
place. Holkar* cavalry remained outside the town and eluded the pursuit of the 
English by thdr rapid marches and rwt a little annoyed and harried them by attacking 
thdr convoys and cutting off supbllcs 

Lake moved from Dig on the 29th of December and arrived before Bharatpur on 
the Srd of January 1805 The siege was commenced In right earnest and the batteries 
were opened against the town on the 7th. On the 9th, a breach In the wall of the 
town was reported practicable i otkI storming the town was determined upon But so 
far all their efforts met with no success. On the lOth January Lake wrote to the 
Marquess Vdlesley 

"I b«ve the hofiom to Inform your Lordship th«t In ccnseqoence of the breach In the wall of the 
town being reported pracOcublt I determined on stormiBg the place yesterdey evening I chdse thb 
Hme, In order to pr e ve nt the enemy from ttockadlog the breach daring the night which had hitherto 
been the case. 

“I am sorry to add that obstada ot an Insorroountable nature were opposed to the storming 
party on their airtvml at the breach i the water In the dltdi was exceedingly deep | thh dUftcnlty 
however was speedily snrmoonted, and the party gained the foot of the breach • but though every 
cxertloa was hrade by both officers and men the breach was so Imperfect, that every e ff o rt to gain 
the top proved fruitless and the cotumn, after making several a tt emp ts with heavy loss, was obDged 
to retire which they did In excellent order to out battery" 

This attempt to capture Bharatpur by force was unsuccessful i but the Commander 
Irt-Chlcf fed the mlr>d of the Govcmcr-Genenil with hopes which were^rrever to be 
realized. 
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A second attempt was again made, but this too, was as unsuccessful as the first. 

This failure for the second time greatly depressed the Commandcr-in-Chicf The 
loss in men and want of military stores and provisions delayed the commencement of 
renewed operations, till the beginning of February, when the batteries were opened upon 
the wall, and on the 20th of the same month, the breach being supposed to be practi- 
cable, an attempt for the third time to carry the place by assault was made under the 
directions of the Commander-in-Chicf Like the first two attempts, this one, too, was 
unsuccessful. But this failure was largely due to the British soldiers The manner in 
which they behaved themselves was simply scandalous and showed how demoralized 
they had become by their repeated failures Had it not been for the pluck and courage 
of the Indian Sepoys, it is not improbable that the Commandcr-in-Chicf would have 
been obliged to raise the siege and retire into the Company's territories. The cowardly 
and insubordinate manner in which the British soldiers behaved themselves in contrast 
with the plucky and couragous conduct of the Indian troops has been thus described 
by a British vcTiter . 

These two failures having enforced the necessity of more regular proceedings, approaches were 
begun in a different position, and carried to the edge of the ditch, supplies of stores and artillery 
were brought from Agra and other depots ; and more powerful batteries, though still much too weak 
or the propose, opened against part of the wall where the curtain was of less width than usual, 
and was effectually covered by a bastion at cither extremity On the morning of the day appointed 
for the storm, the garrison, whose courage had been elevated to the highest pitch by the slow 
progress of the siege, . , made a desperate sally upon the head of the trenches, gamed 
possession of them for a time, and were repulsed only after they had killed the officer of His 
Majesty's 75th, commanding the advance, and many of the men They gamed and retained possession 
also of a trench in advance of the lines, from which it was proposed to dislodge them, and follow 
them closly into the breach Tde Europeans, However, of fits Maiesf^'s 75ifi and 76tfi wHo were af 
tHe Head of tHe column, refused to advance THe entreaties arid expostulations of tHeir 

officers failing to produce anj effect, two regiments of Native Infantry, tHe IStH and IStH, were 
summoned to tHe front, and gallantly advanced to tHe storm ’’ 

In the sentences italicized in the above extract, the very cowardly nature of the English 
so dters is brought out in bold relief when compared with the courage and pluck of the 
n lan Sepoys. It was with the help of these Sepoys that the Bharalpur garrison, which 
a made a desperate sally upon the head of the trenches, were repulsed. But of course 
t ese epoys could not retneve the disaster of the day or gain possession of Bharatpur 
y assault as their Bntish leaders were in the some predicament as their comrades So 
^ necessan y the third attempt to carry the place by assault proved a failure like the two 
previous ones But for the courage and pluck of the Sepoys' by whom the Bharatpur 
g mson were repulsed, there is no doubt that the English in India would have fared 
*^1 j J power altogether sapped Had not the Bharatpur garrison been 

pu se it is probable they would have made short work of the British soldiers who 

k with panic and were insubordinate in refusing to advance. It was the 

much abused Indian Sepoys who preserved the English from utter rum 
^ ^^gh the third attempt of the Commander-in-Chief to capture Bharatpur was a 

- • H H \7iIson's Note to his edition of Mill's History of India, Vol vi, p. 426 
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failure, he did not cease from sendlriQ dap-trap despatches to tKe WaKpiess '^el 
lesley designed to minister to the war fever and to persoadc that oil was wdl when It 
vas not well That these despatches are not tellable and that If any one were to 
attempt to base his history on those ofRda! doaiments soch an attempt 'roald be a 
fallmtv wodd be evident horn the fact that the cowardly manner In which the British 
toldlcn behaved and the courage and pladc whkh Indian Sepoys esdiibltcd In repulsing 
the Bharatpur garrison find no place In the despatches of Lake to the Governor 
General or of the letta to the Secret Gwamlttec of the East India Company Even 
Mill ts obliged to write 

"One of tlte most remarkable perhaps of oil the events br the Wstory of the British nation In 
truBa b the dlS'iailty found by tbb vtctorlous amiy of subthilag the capital of a petty Paja of 
Hiodostan. The dronnstances have not been sofffckntfy dbdosed, for on the nblect of these on 
socectsfal attadcs the reports of the Conrouader fa^Chlef art laconic. As gcoeral canses, he cfakfly 
aUeges the extent of tf»c j^ace, the fl oi iiba of Its defenders, the strength of hs worts, and, lastly the 
Incapodty of hb eag ln e er n as If a Commaodar-ln-Chlef were fit for hb office who b not Umseif an 
en gi neer** 

Bat H Is not easy for any English writer to lay his finger on the real causes of the , 
fallarc of the force under the command of General Lake In subduing Bharatpur All the 
vktorfes which the Brfthhers had so far attained In Indio, wae gained by means oh 
treachery and fraud and not by means of the sword or fair fight alone. Fortunatelyi 
the Raja of Bharatpur and Holkar had rtot at this time any British officer of soldier In\ 
thdf employ And to the English found It difficult to corropt and demoroJUe thel 
defenders of Bharatpur Among the defenders there were as yet no 
traitors. 

Gen eral Lakes force had been augmented by the arrival of the army of Gazerat > 
This division was as said before, under the command of Colonel Murray who Sfiirj 
capturing all the possessions of Holkar In the Central India, returned to Guzerat, handing \ 
over the command to Malor-General Jon es. Thb army arrived at Bh arat pore on the/ 
I2th February and toot part in tKc Bilid unsuccessful assault on Bharatpore and) 
other succeeding operations. 

HoDcars cavalry as said before, was outside the towns of Bharatpur It^ 
had been Joined also by the light horse under Amir Khan. This cavalry was/ 
^vtng no end of trouble to the English by cutting off thdr supplies ar>d attacking 
convoys. Had Amir Khan thrown his heart and soul Into harassing the British 
camp and column and co-operated heartily with Holkar In the struggle, there can 
be no doubt that the fate of the British would have been for ever i^ed in India.) 
But Amir Khan did everything In a very perfunctory and half hearted manner / 

It has already been hinted at before, that the Englbh were (n secret understanding '' 
with Amir Khan, though he was not as yet completely bought off. From Amir 
Khans Merooln, It appears that the Raja of Bharatpore advbed him to act In 
concert with Hollar The Rafa Is rep^ed to have said 

-« both Sirdars cookl not act wdl togetber In the same Odd It wodd be better that one 
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should remain at Bhurtporc \Vhi!c the other headed an incursion into the enemy's territory, and 
earned the war thither " * 

Accordingly, Amir Khan went upon this cspcdiiion To pursue Amir Khan, Lake 
had detached the cavalry under General Smith, who did not find much difficulty 
m reducing the Afghan adventurers force It seems to us that as Amir Khan 
was hunting with the hound and running with the hare, he played into the hands 
of the English by suffering the destruction of the men who were pnncipally the 
remnants of Holkar'^s cavalry' Amir Khan returned to Bharatpur, and rejoined 
Holkar on the 20th March, 1805 General Smith also returning three day's 
afterwards ( / e, on the 23rd March ), rejoined Lake 

\^hen the news of the third unsuccessful attempt in subduing Bharatpur reached 
the Governor-General, he seems to have been much depressed and concerned at the 
failure. On the 5th March he forwarded to Lake ( who in the meanwhile had 

been raised to the peerage and henceforth known as Lord Lake ) notes of instructions 
to terminate the war as soon as possible Before dealing with these Notes, on 

which the opinions of the Commandcr-in-Chief were invited, it is necessary to refer 
to the letter, which the Marquess \^ellesley wrote to Lake on the 9lh March, 
1805 In that letter the Governor-General wrote 

"In reading over my private communication, to Your Lordship, I fear that you may be impressed 
with an opinion that I feel too strong a desire for the early termination of the war, even on 
any terms I request your Lordship not to attempt to renew the siege without full 

and ample means for its prosecution , not to attempt any assault while the least doubt e'cists 
of success I feac ifiat wc fiave despised idc place and enews so muefi as to render botfi 

formidable 

"The resumption of the siege of Bhurtporc previously to the pursuit of Holkar Is also a 
point which I must seriously recommend to your attention Unless the reduction of the place be 
absolutely necessary previously to that pursuit, or essential to our honour, 1 wish your Lordship 
to consider whether the risk of another failure, and the consequent loss ( to say no more ), 
ought to be hazarded The health of the troops must also be most seriously and 

tenderly considered " 

In plain language, then, the Governor-General had become quite tried of the 
war and desired for peace, almost on any terms This will also be evident from 
the Notes to which reference will be presently made 

The only silver lining to the dark cloud in which the political horizon of the 
English m India was enshrouded was the success of General Smith over Amir 

han In his private letter of 1 3th March, 1805, the Marquess 'Wellesley wrote 

to Lord Lake 

'This moment I have received an account of General Smith's highly meritorious conduct in 
overta ing and defeating Ameer Khan at Ufzulghut 1 now trust that the effects of that incursion 
wi prove favourable, and that the robber and assassin will meet his deserts 1 conclude that 

nera mith will hunt the tiger tn the jungles into destruction " 

It IS not understood why Smith djd not pursue Amir Khan, but allowed him 
to rejoin Holkar 
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The Govemor-GeneraT* "Note**' under date the 5th Mlrch 1805 throv much Ifght 
on the mcthodi employed by the Enfllbh In fiettlng oat of the Bharatpur Imbroflllo. 
Thcje 'T^otes" verc addressed to Lake, who was InvHcd to give hU opinlofti 
thereon. The Intrigues whkh had been set afoot can be easily seen through these 
'T^otes.'^ Some of the notes together with the opinions of Lake on them are 
given below The Marquess Vdlaley wrote 

'’VhUe the Coromaada In>Q)Ief Is pre pa rlag for the skge of Bhartporc, or actually cogaged 
In tt, might It not be advisable to endeavour to detach Ruelect Sog from Holkar? Althocgh 
Bhortpore has r>ot taUeo. Ranfeet Slog b certdoly reach rtdoced and olarreed, and Hotkai 
woold be hopekss If abartdoaed by Rimleet Sing. 

To this note. Lake replied as follows 

*Every endeavour b raaldrTg. and wfTI be made to detach Runfett Slog from Holkar Ronleet 
Sbgh b certainly looch reduced ta money ar»d greatly aiamted Holkar and his followers Would 
have nttle hope If abandoned by Raaleet Sing** 

This shows how Irrtrlgues hod been set afoot to detach the Ra}a of Bharatpur 
from Holkir 

Another ^Tlotc** of the Govemor-Gerreral runs as follows 

'*Mlght h not be stated to Ronieet Slag that, although hU fate has been delayed, he most know 
It to be InevItaUe, that a few weeks more most destroy bhn altogether , that bb ordy c er tain ty of 
escape b tothrow himself upon the demency of the British Govennnesit, and reno u nc e Holkar 
oltogetha In whkh ease he will be admitted to pardom and restored to bb posseaslon T' 

This shows dimbing down on the part of the Govcjnof*General It will be reroenv 
bered that when he finally approved of the war with the Raja of Bharatpur he wrote 
to Lake In his secret and offldal letter dated 20th December 1804 that 
"the entire rededion of the power and resources of the Raja of Bharatpur however b itoW 
be co m e bdbpcpsably oeccasary and I accordingly uthorire and direct your Excdicncy to adopt 
Immediate arrange m enb (or the attainment of that dcslmble object and for the onnestatioa to the 
British power In soeb marraer as yodr Excellency may deem most consbteat wHh the publk Interests^ 
of all the forb territories, aad possessJens belonging to the Raja of Bharatpur*' 

Lake had also advocated the spoliation of all the possessions of the Raja of 
Bharatpur In his private letter to the Marquess Vdlesley dated Muttra, SOlh Novem- 
ber 1804 he wrote 

*Hc (the Raja of B bo r at p ur ) certify deserves no (ivor from our Govenunent, at hb condcct 
has been the oust onprovoked and violent that ever wet beard oi" 

But now Lake had also to dlmb down. He was now trying his best to bring about 
recoodllatloo with the Raja of Bharatpur by means of sweet and spedous proralsa as 
the. following observation of his on the Govemor-Gencrars 'Note'' shows. In reply 
to the Marquess Vdlesleys 'Tlotc*’ he w r o te 

*'Evoy means has been aUc gp Ieil to show Rtmjeet Sl&g how frohlcM any attempts of hb to 
oppose the Dritbh G ovemme n t most pr^ve. 

"A coirespoodoice b trow going on bet w een me and Rirejeet Sing, which 1 am hr hopes will 
lead to an occommodatioo soffidently favorable to the British Gov er n m ent, and preveot any firtnra 
tmloo of Interests b e tw een that Chief oad Jeswont Rao Holkar" 

71 
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nb down for Lake and shows liow > busily oiifiifed'^lr , 
Jetach the Raja from Holkar. ' ' i ^ 

ilcsiey, it would seem, was Ifi' faW of'^raMngttbcf'" 
i l^otes' ran as follows: ' 

ow to be accomplished, are the exputsfoit of' H^lcar llic- 

eduction of Runjeet Sing, or of Bharatpur, ls'only;lfliportMt.'ai ’ ‘ 
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observed . . ^ 

nmodation vmth Runjeet Sing, or the redoctioii'Of'Bharatpar '* 
eer Khan, but their expulsion previously will not be possMi." 

man with whom the Britishers had been carrying M 
Afghan adventurer was, as has been said so'.often' * 
and running with the hare. Vhile profestin^ to’be p 
>nsider it inconsistent with his sense of honor to Ittmr 
It was their interest to buy over Amir Khan.^ "So the, 

L " 

)tc 

imith should be authonzed to offer a settlement of j land to 
quit him Even Ameer Khan himself mi^ be, offered a/ 
bmit to the British Government, and cOme In^ 

w i- I J t >!> 

" ^ \ ti 2 i, I / j- ^ 
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replied as follows; ' , li , 

lould certainly be offered to Ameer Khan's fi^owen^ \ 

orbitant in his demands. He asks' thirty-'UiVee/lacs of rupee* in , 
10,000 horse This was Ms propostH' In Rohllcund, and I doiibt 
>dcrate, as his battalions and gUns have joined Sdndhia." 

manner in which the Britishers were ihtriguing with' Amir 
ite evident It may also be safely presumed that Amir 
er to curry favor with the English and also in the hope df 
from them, namely, thirty-three ' lacs of rupees Jn c^h 
\/hen we take into consideration the critical position in 
1 at this time in India, we are inclined to believe 
ierstand by them that his demand would be compiled ^ 
lyed false to Holkar. It also appears to us that Gtne^ 
lefcat Amir Khan but prevailed on his followers to ' deSrt, 
mg out to them the temptation of a setdement of land 
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ucccssful attempts at Subduing Bharatpur, the 
offensive operations against It As said before 
^aja of Bharatpur fot peace. Although the Raja' had f^^tlie- 
(^gb humiliation of die English, it ve^ 'n&ettiir^^^ f<w^ 
safety. The Raja did not lose' his- penefr*rti^^ 
affafiS) conjecturing ^ that Amir^ ■ Khan^ >' ,had/j^^b*^ 
and ' despMiing^ .of ^y,' 'assistance (fbm ^ ^ 
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Other prince In India he found It neceswry not to reject the terms which were offered 
to him. 

Vc have already narrated on q previous page, how the Err^llsh were bullying 
the Raja of Nagpur on the mere suspicion that he Intended to Join Holkar or render 
assistance to him. Although Slndhla had been promised the territories which would 
l>c conquered from Holkar yet he discovered how he had been duped ar>d was 
therefore anxious to sever the alliance he had entered Into with the English ^Hien 
the news of their repeated failure in subduing Bhamtpur reached Sndhia there Is no 
doobl that he Interrded to Join Holkar and thus try to regain some of his lost posses- 
sions. Ve have already stated the manner In which he narrated his grievances In a 
letter he wrote to the Governor-General extracts from which have already been gWerr 
on a previous page. If there was ever any favorable opportanity for Sindhia to 
recover his lost possessions It was now when nodilng but gloom surrounded the English 
In India. 'Vhy Slndhla did not take advantage of the golden opportunity which pre 
sented Itself to him has remained on enigma to many His contingent under Bapu 
Sindhia and Sadhasbeorao Bhow had Joined Holkar And could he but have come 
arrd joined Holkar It would Jwve been very Jrard If not Impossible for the Engibh to 
extricate tJ>emselves from the critical position they were In The Inability of Sfndftfa 
to Join Holkar seems to os to have been due to the treachery of his Christian officers. 
At this time of which we are wriUrtg, John Baptiste Fllose was the virtual Commander 
IrvChlef of &ndhla$ army He was a Christian half-caste. It b probable that he 
was In Intrigue with (he Engibh at>d thus prevented Sindhia from joining Holkar Our 
conjecture derives support frcmi tJie fact tliat Slndfda about thb time placed this man 
under arrest, because lie suspected jJs loyalty and good faldu Regarding thb arrest, Urc 
grandson of John Baptiste Fllose thus wrote In the Asiallc Quarlnlj RcTiev for 
April 1889 

'"Vhen Colood Fllose had thus dbHngubhed himsdf by to nmy socccuful uodcrtsklD^ prob«bty 
•taodlng higher In SdndH* s favor than any of the other foreign offlcm }eslooty began to appear 
bi various quarters. The Maharaja Hotian had employed a few Europenas, but be had never placed 
fpll coftfldence In them. He now reminded Sdodbla, ht one of their private Intervltwi that he was 
oo bad terms wHb the Engibh, and that, under the droinutances. It was unsafe to place Cokmd 
FHose In soch a high podtloo For should these fortlgn offlcm loin tbe Engibh, as they probably 
voold Sdndhla would fbd K Irapossibk to defend hImselL He therefore recommerxled that on some 
excuse or other Fllose should be placed tinder arrest" 

Now wt do not understand the lolldtudc of Holkar to advise Slndhla to place 
John Baptiste under arrest, Jtad he not been smarting under the wrongs end Injuries be 
suffered at tbe bands of tl>e British which be knew he would r>ot have done had 
Slndhla Joined him. It b Impossible to state all that transpired In the private Interviews 
bet w een Holkar and Slndhla. But Slndhla would not have taken such a step as thnt 
of pladng Fllose under arrest, had be not been <»nvinced by Holkar s reasonings arid 
arg u ments that hb Inability to repair to Bbaratpur In time and join Holbr was due 
to the treachoy of John Baptiste Fllose. From the words of Lake In hb letter to 
the Govemor-Gtoeral dated Agra 22nd September 1804 already mentioned on a 
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previous paje, it should also be presumed that Baptiste was carryins on intrisucs with 

This 'was the position then of the Rap of Bharatpur. He I’ad helped the destitute 
Holkar when the affairs of the latter were at their lowest ebb. With his charaeleristic 
ideal of oriental hospitality, he had siven refuse to Holltar, hnowins fully well he 
risk he was tunning and the punishment that would have been inflicted on him by the 
vindictive English if they succeeded in subduing his captial. But when he saw that h 
had single-handed to fight with the odds opposed against him and when he did no 
expect any assistance from any quarter and when he discovered that mir ^ 
not in hearty co-operation with Holkar the instinct of self-preservation dictate im 
lend a favorable ear to the overtures made to him by the English. Resistance ag 

them under the circumstances we have alluded to was hopeless. Hcncc, itt c au 

should be found with him for his willingness to treat with them. It shou a so 
remembered that it was not he who sued for peace with them, but it was t ey w 
opened the negotiations for peace with him. To his credit it should also e promin ^ y 
mentioned that surrender of Holkar into the hands of the English did enter 

the Treaty of Peace. The English were anxious to get possession of the person o 
Holkar To them the reduction of the power of the Raja of-Bharatpur_ was not s 
a desirable object as the capture of Holkar. In his despatches and ° T ^^"^f the 

to General Lake, the Governor-General has over and over again 
necessity of pursuing Holkar to extremity. ^ In his "Notes of the 5t 
it IS stated * . ^ 

f and the protection 

"The two great objects now to be accomplished, are the expulsion o -mnortant as 

of our own territories the reduction of Runjeet Sing, or of Bharatpur, is only impon 

connected with those objects " 


Again in his "Notes" of the lOth March, the Governor-General wrote 

"It would certainly be highly advantageous, if practicable, to drive off Holkar altogether, and to 
pursue him to extremity even dunng the siege. 

* 

"'If the siege of Bharatpur should not be resumed, 1 hope that an immediate attack will be m 
upon Holkar, and that he will be vigorously pursued to extremity, by a properly equippe or 

"The great object therefore even with respect to Scindhia is the reduction of Holkar, 

The English having been so anxious for the reduction of Holkar, it is not "t^ing 
one's intelligence too much to suppose that the Commander-in-Chief must frave he up 
temptations and allurements and made sweet and specious -promises -to the 
Bharatpur to induce him to surrender- Holkar into his hands. It .should Be tememimre 
''' that the person of Holkar was entirely ^t the mercy of the Raja --of- Bharatpur. 

must have employed every conceivable means to get possession of the person .of o ar. 
It IS, therefore, highly creditable to the Raja, that he didjipt curry favour with t e 
English by surrendenng the person of Holkar into their hands, as did his name-sake o 
the Punjab, not very many months afterwards. 
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Tbc of ‘Bharatpur was now to be at an eni TTie nceoUatlons wtricb -tfic 
Gsmraandcr In-Chlef had opened with dte Raja te m ri n at ed In the Treaty of Peace drawn 
up In the be^lnnhig of April 1805 HoUcar was allo wed to depart from Bharatpur 
towards the end of MartJv 1805 He uldoiatcly fled towards the Panjab where he 
thought that he would find an asylum In the country of the SJhhs Bat he discovered 
his mistalce not before long and he was ponoed by the Coromander-in Qilef 

On the lOth April 1805 Lake wrote to the Marquess Venesley as follows 

*1 tske the very eirikst oppOf Uml ty of Wonriofl yoa that peace b estaWbhtd b e t w een the 
British Government and Ronjeet Slr»g, I tmst the tenos may be deemed proper by yocr LordsWp. 

*nolkar b reduced In the octreme he has do troops, et least so few that they can do DO more 
than guard hfa perKw even those are starvlDt and he has not a rupee to give them They have 
of late had a most wearisome aod w0I trot remain with Hm. 

"I -fed relieved by tfrti negodatioo although I have reason to think we iSoold soon have been 
In possession of the town, I fear ocr troops most have soff oed csocecdlngly from the heat. 

'*1 hope and trust, thb act of oUfie will meet your approbation I felt the Dtcesalty of gettiitg 
lU of thb siege, that we miglit be ready for Sdralhla, who will I should Imagbe, give up hb 
hostile hrteatforts." 

To show to the world that ihc English had punished the Raja for Hs so^allcd 
treachery to them, K was laid down on paper that he should be ntade to pay twenty 
lacs of rupees and be deprived of Dig and the country granted to him the previous 
year Of the fine of twe n ty laa imposed on hinv the Raja paid only three laa to 
Lake. It seems to us that this payment of three lacs by the Raja was a sort of make 
believe for the Raja was rwt then In a positkm to pay anything to the English. The 
fortress of Dig was .restored to the Raja not very long afterwards and so he did not 
lose Qirything by defyirrg thdr authority and Inflicting upon them the humlllatlofi arid 
disgrace of their repeated fallura in subduing Bharatpur 

Holkar should be looked upon as -the saviour of India at this ciltJcal juncture. On 
a previous occasion we described him as lacking in stattsmaruhip. It is no doubt 
true that he played Into the bands of the Engibh and helped them In pladng the yoke 
of the subsidiary alliance on the neck of the Peshwa and betrayed the Maratha 
Confederates Into the war He did not join the Maratha Co nf eder at es and thus his 
cof>doct was most reprehensible. But when he discovered that -the BritishcTS had made 
him their cats-paw In gaining their sclflsh ends and when he found how he had been 
doped by them, he p repate J for war wHh them. He had benefited from the experience 
of Stedhla, and ao before -going to war with them, he very properly got rid of the 
-foreign ofRcen be had In hb employ by executing them. The step of getting rid of the 
foreign servants -saved him from the tibgrace and disasters which had befallen Sfndhla 
in hb war with the "Englblu. It should be r emero b ered that had Holkar not Inflicted 
defeats -on them, and iJras ar rested -their career of s uc c essfril btrJgues Bird ronsp i r a cks 
It Is difficult to estimate to what odremity the country would have been then brought 
The news of the dbasters which had bcfrdlen the English Jn their unjust war with 
Holkar made such an Impress ion on fltc minds of the people of England that they 
came to realize that their affairs In India were not safe In the hands of the then 
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Governor-General. It w.ll be remembered that the Marquess Wellesley had ml.matcd 
h.s intention of resigning the scrv.ee of the Company and of embarking for England 
in the month of January, 1803 But the confusion and disorder which he siiccccdc 
in creating in the Maratha Polity by his machinations, made him change h.s mind 
and ask the permission of the Court of Directors to stay on in India 
the interests of the British in India He tried to bring about the rum of the 
States, opened campaigns of intrigues and conspiracies against them, an ^ cc arc 
unjust and unrighteous \xmr on them and deprived them of their fertile tcrritoncs an 


provinces. i ut ♦ 

Success like charity covers many sms. When this Governor-General was able to 

show to his co-religiomsts and compatriots m England the extension of their 

India by the annexation of fertile provinces, they forgot his faults and a owe im 

stay on m India for almost an indefinite period and gave him a free han in carrying 

out his policy j 

Had Jaswunt Rao been subdued, not only would his dominion have cen annexe 

'by the British, but the map of India from the Himalaya to the Cape Comonn 
have been dyed red by the Marquess Wcllcslc>' It is true that Sindhia a cen 
promised a portion of the territory' conquered from Holkar. But as pointed out c ore, 
it would not have taken the English long to discover some pretext to cpri 
Sindhia of his new acquisitions. In fact when the fate of the Enghs was trem g 

in the balance, they did not hesitate m charging Sindhia with treae cry, an on 
termination of the war with Holkar, they would have certainly dec arc V ' 

with Sindhia Possessing very short memories, and allogcthcr devoid o gratitu , 
is not to be surprised at, that the English 'would have deprived o t cir possess 

those princes who had in any way rendered them assistance in their lour o tr 

need. Witness the treatment they meted out to the Raja of Bharatpur. ^ ^ ,1 

I was provoked to hostilities by the peremptory demands made on im y ic 

I Governor-General and the Commandcr-in-Chief, who both conspire m a voca mg 
I spoliation of the Raja'^s possessions. They forgot the assistance they a rcccixc 

j the Raja in the war with Sindhia. ,11 

Supposing then that the Raja of Bharatpur and Holkar had both cen su ue 
by the English, is there any room for doubt that they would have gone to w^r 
the other native princes of India and deprived them of their possessions an c ens 
rights and pnvileges ? On some pretext or other, the states and principalities o 

Rajputana and Central India would have been annexed. The Sikhs in the 
had not then risen into a Power of whom the English took any notice. The anja 
would have been transformed into a province of the East India Company. 

/ If ever the acquisition of the whole of India by the English was an easy a air, 

' It was after the break-up of the Maratha Confederacy and the destruction ° ® 

military resources and power of Sindhia and the Raja of Berar on the batt ^ e so 
Assaye, Argaum and Laswan Had not Holkar come in the way, the arquess 

/ Wellesley would have accomplished what the Marquis Hastings and Lord Dal ousie 
even failed to do.^The dream of Dalhpusie to color the whole map of India red was 
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never rcallzcil [f drcumstances vere against DalKousIes scheme being carried Into 
execution, there was no difficulty In the path of the Marquess 'Wellesley excepting the 
existence of Holkar leading to the goal bf annexation of all the States of Native 
India. 

For these reasons then Holkar froust be looked upon as the saviour of India. For 
although within a little over half a<entury the English rose to supreme power In India, 
thdr subsequent rise was altogeffier dlffercfrt from what It would have been had they 
come to possess ft In the early years of the Nineteenth Century The supremacy of 
the English In Irrdia In the time of the Marquess 'Wellesley would have been attended 
with consequences fatal to the very existence of Indians, The British would have 
looked upon India as a conquered country and the Indians wonld not have been 
treated any better than tbe aborigines of other countries which the British have 

colonized. Vhen the Errgifih rose to supreme powa in India under Dalhousle the 
line of policy on which India was to be governed was clearly although very f^rrtly 
drawn by them. Fifty years of intercourse with the Engibh had taught the natives of 
of India to know the character of the r>ew comers and they had also been Initiated 
Into the larvgaage, literature and sdence of the natives of England. Thus those who 
could penetrate and see through the designs of Dalhousle set In operation those forces 
which saved India from utter annihilation and brought her under the Crown and 
Parliament of Errgland. 

But the extension of the power of the Ervgllsh In India In the days of the 

Marquess ’V'elleslcy would not have been attended with those btnefleial consequences 
wHch natatally followed half a century afterwards. 

Success like charity as said before, covers trvarry slm. Had the Engibh succeede 
in thdr contest with Holkar there Is little doubt that, notwithstanding all hi 

shortcomings the Marquess Vdlesicy would have been granted an extension c 
several years resklcr>ce In India to carry out the policy which was so dear to th 
heart of Pitt, who was no Little Englander The loss of America was to be mad 
good and as already said before Pitt commissioned the Marquess '^ellesle 

to found an Empire for England in India. The successful resbtance c 
Holkar then agalmt the exterrslon of the power of the Engibh In India should b 
looked upon as providential for the welfare of India. Looked at In thb light, we ca 
virtually share the belief with the Sepoys that Bharatpur was under the care of Krishiu 
Mr Thornton in bis Gaxtiteec of If>dla tells us that 

'la IfCb dintna the first siege, some fif the oaUve toidkrs In the British service declared tlu 
they dbtioctiy saw the town defended by that dhrlntty dressed b ydlow garmeB ts and armed wll 
hb pecuBaf weapons, the bow mcc, conch and 
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After the raising of the siege of Bharatpur, the Marquess \^ellesley's name is not 
connected with any other important political transaction in India, except his settlement 
of disputes with Sindhia. The nature of the disputes with Sindhia has already been 
alluded to , that that Maratha Prince had had grievances, which were not imaginary, 
against the Company, cannot be denied Sindhia had threatened the English with a 
renewal of the war '^ith that object in view, he had moved out of Burhanpur and 
and was on his march towards Bharatpur. He had placed under arrest Mr Jenkins, 
the British resident, attached to his Court. This was against every received pnnciple 
of the Law of Nations. But then that was the only way in which Sindhia could 
expect to draw the attention of the English to his wrongs and make them cither 
declare hostilities against him or redress his grievances and wrongs And subsequent 
events proved that he was not mistaken. 


\^hen it became known to the English that Sindhia was on his way to Bharatpur 
they remonstrated with him. Of course as said before, Sindhia could not reach 
Bharatpur in time when the siege was progressing, owing principally to the treachery 
of John Baptiste Filose 

It is the second time that Dowlat Rao Sindhia could not prevent the English from 
succeeding in gaining their ends. It will be remembered that Dowlut Rao Sindhia 
could not go to Puna in time to prevent the Peshwa from making the alliance with 
the British. Again, during the siege of Bharatpur, he was unable to march on to that 
place and thus annihilate the latter. The words 'Too Late" were ever written on all 
his expeditions undertaken with the object of frustrating the attempts of the British to 
obtain supremacy in India. 


Sindhia finding himself helpless and unable to render any material assistance to 
either the Raja of Bharatpur or Holkar during the siege, adopted a conciliatory tone 
in replying to the remonstrances of the British Government of India. He was at this 
time not far from the river Chambal and he declared that he was unable to proceed 
to settle his own country from the state of his finances, and that his object in marching 
towards Bharatpur was to mediate a peace He had also sent on a part of his 
^valry and Pindans towards Bharatpur. But as said before, it was "too late", as the 
Raja had concluded the treaty with the English. 

m hia was promised pecuniary assistance provided he would return and employ 
irse f in taking possession of Holkars unoccupied districts in Malwa and apologise 
conduct in detaining and placing under arrest the British resident at his Court 
in hia acquiesced and retired eight miles towards Sabbalgarh. Holkar and Amir 
^ leaving Bharatpur came and joined Sindhia at this place This open junction 
o o kar and Sindhia alarmed the English. But Sindhia tried to justify himself by 
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cxplalninij that Hollar had Interxled to plunder the territories then In the poiscsilpn 
of the Brithhers birt nt his request abandoned that dcst^n, and consented to his 
mediation for the attainment of peace i to whom this explanation dfd not appear 
satlshictorY Lake made prcparotlorrs to attack Sindhia and Holkar But the latter at 
first repaired to Kota, and afterwards moved towards Ajmcre. It was this move of 
Sindhia and Holkar which prevented Lake from pursuing and fighting them. In his 
letter marked 'TMvate*’ and dated April 2S 180^ Lake wrote to the Marquess 
Vellcsicy 

I have been honored wHh all yoer notes and direttions respecting Dowlcrt Cao Sdndhia which 
your LordsMp nay rest assured shall be carried Into effect in the most direct and speedy manner 
possible. My only (car Is, that on rrry approach, he wHh Ms confederates will retire, and that it 
will be (npossible for me to foflow him i the country through which he will pass to the Deccan 
belrrg at this season io extremely hot, artd almost entirely without water. The only difficulty is, that 
he and Ms confederates are so alarmed and weary that they never rest at nlghL There Is no 
vile act these people are not eqoal to that tnhaman nomte HoHcafs chief dcligbt Is in bctchcring 
on Emopcam artd by all accounts Serfle fioo Ghautkas disposHloo towards tts is precisely the 
same " 

On the receipt of this letter arvd on hearing the nexrs of Sindhia « retirement the 
Marquess Vellesley directed Lake not to pursue Sindhia or Holkar But the English 
were not anxious to rnoke peace or settle dlfTncnces with Sindhia and Holkar | they 
were only trying to gain time and making preparations with the Intention of renewing 
the war on the outbreak of the rainy season 

Marquess ’V'rflesley advHed Lake to canton the troops In such n manner as would 
be easily available for renewing the war with Sindhia and Holkar if necessary 

There Is very httlc doubt that had the Marquess Vellcsiey remained In India till 
August, 1805 he would have ren e we d the war with Sindhia and also with Holkar 
In order to wipe out the disgrace attendant on the unsuccessful siege of Dhaiatpur 
Lake was also doing everythlrrg to minister to the war fever He had to retrieve his 
character as a general and therefore he was so arudous to sec the renewal of the war 
But, fortunately the Marquess Vellcsiey had to leave India for good before the 
beginning of August 1805 In a way he was recalled i for his wars wHh the Marathas 
had swollen the debt of the East India Company Io such an extent that the Directors 
were alarmed at hts proceedings. The natives of England never spent a single farthing 
out of thdr pockets In establishing their power In India. They came to India In the 
capacity of humble traders. They as a nation of shop-keepers wanted to make money 
by means fair or foul But the wars In which the Marquess Vellesley Involved the 
Company were not calculated to enrich them nay on the contrary they found that 
the East India trade was not a paying concern and they were not receiving a handsome 
dividend Consequently a hue and cry was raised In England against the Marquess 
Velleslcyi policy and he was desired to return from India. The Court of Directors 
severely and sidversely critidied the Indian policy of the Governor General 

How ufipopdtT the Wtrqoeo Vdlaley* ww on Holkar was In England can be easily fudged 
froni the letter of the MarquH ComwaHs to Uciit General Ron dated CnHord, Oct 14 1804. He 
72 
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General and sent him out to India. Cornwallis was 

At that time the English wanted peace at any cost m In _ 
supposed to be a man who loved peace more than anyth, ns else. Bnt that 
^ . W 'W'hen tha news of the successful campaigns of Generals Weilesl y 

LfeaslnstThe Marathas reached Easland, Cornwalhs wrote » 

L* he* Marpuess Vcllesley, the letter marlred Tr,v^ and da^ Burhnston ^^^reCt, 
April 30th, 1804, which was received by the latter o 

***i*«n'«l ''truth assure you that I have felt much Z' 

warfare, being well aware of the difficulties against which you had to cont , 

congratulate you on your brilliant successes v^cllcslcy, have 

''The important and glorious achievements of my friends. General Lake 

afforded me the most sincere satisfaction ggg.n be 

"As I am now growing old, and perhaps out of fashion, i 

selected for any active situation and welfare 

'My wishes, however, continue to be as warm as they cv interests will be promoted 

of my country j and I earnestly hope that, in every part of the g o ' have of 

by J able statesmen, and its armies conducted by as meritorious generals, as t 
late been entrusted with the preservation of our Asiatic Empire 

The muu who could express .he sen.,meu.s puojed above and 
author of the most uniust and unjustifiable war on the p ' Marquess 

a lover of peace. Cornwallis was as great a ;:hat Cornwalhs was 

Wlesley,and Pitt was no Little Englander 1 extending the 

sent out for the second tune to India to carry out th P y 

wrote —"If your account of Lord 'Wellesley's conduct did not come which our interests in 

scarcely believe it possible that after having escaped the extreme . he should so soon, 

India were at various times exposed during the late contests wit e _„Qive himself in all the 
not only wantonly, but, according to Charles Grant's statement, crimina Holkar) 1 should 

difficulties of another war against an able and powerful Chief of that na ion i ' disposed 

conceive that the Ministers would be inclined to bring him away, at oug 

to let him down easy " -General Ross —"Lord 

Again, on the 6th Dec 1804, the Marquis Cornwalhs wrote to ^^cu 
Castlcreagh came here yesterday early from Lord Paget s He to me ^he 

entered thoroughly into the business, and, although he was disposed to s acted most 

attention which the circumtanccs could admit, he was decidedly of opinion a 
imprudently and illegally, and that he could not be suffered to remain in t e . rjoss 

On the next day, that is, 7th Dec, 1804, the Marquis Cornwalhs wrote to 
"Amongst other charges. Lord 'Wellesley is attacked on account of the or cr 
of hostilities against Holkar being signed only by himself, without any noti ca ion Governor- 

with the concurrence of his council Lord Castlercagh asked me in w at cas^ i-Uaroc my 
General's signature alone was used j I said that 1 could not at this distance o country, 

memory exactly, but that 1 thought it was in the correspondence with t c prince circulated to 

and with our Residents at their Courts, but that they were cither read in oiinci o 
the Members " 
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po\«r of the British In India. The reputation which Cornwallis enloyed as a peace 
loving man blinded the natives of England from seeing the man In his true colors. 
The only difference between Cornwallis and the Marquess Vcllcsiey was that the 
latter wanted to extend the power of Ervgland in India as speedily as possible and he 
was running at a speed whkh did not commend itself to the more thoughtful followers 
of Pitt 

The Marquess Comwallb larxled at Madras on the I8th July 1805 On the 
following day be wrote to the Marquess 'Vdlcslcy 

I arrived last nlfht at this ar>d>or>fie when I (earned that your Lordship [3 still In Benfal I 
bare therefor e requested the Admiral to despatch an express vessel to Inform you that it H my 
intention to proceed In three or foor days to Calcutta, In order that my anfval ml^ht be as tittle 
Inconventart to your Lordship as possible.** 

Cornwallis arrived In Calcutta on the SOth July and took, over the charge of the 
Government of India the same day The Marquess Vellcsiey embarlctd In His 
Majesty s ship the Howe on the I5th of August and left India for good 

Thus left the shores of India that ruler who heaped nothing but miseries on this 
country and whose rvame Is not asiodated with any act for which the natives of 
India would cherish his memory with gratitude. He was the greatest follower of 
MachteveJll whom England ever sent out to India, After his return to England an 
attempt was made In the House of Commons at hb impeachment, but with what 
result has already been mentioned In some of the previous chapters. 

The acooers of Lord Venciley would not have moved (heir little fingers agafn« 
him had not hb admlnbtTatlon of India deprived thdr country of the expected 
remittance home of eight millions pounds sterling In his speech In the House of 
Commons on Feb 25 1806 relating to the affairs of India Mr Paul said 

By the act of 1793, after the payment of the mnHary and dvll estaHlshment, the act en}olci$ that 
a sum not kss than ooe ralllkm of pounds stcrilna shall be applied for comrrtercial purposes 
and remitted to Great Britain to form a port of its Batfonal wealth. Since 1796, no sum whatev^ 
has been applied to connuerdal purposes and the law has been violated in thb sfe^le Instance 
to a sam exceedfog 8 mllliotis. To this extent, and to this amount has this coo u ncr da l nation 
been deprived of *t»cb an import from our colonies which the law ordered and enjofned." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

LORD CORNWALLIS'S SECOND INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

{Juls to Octobe), isos) 

Cornwallis ai rived in Madras on the I9th of July and from there proceeded on his 
voyage to Bengal on the 23rd and arrived in Calcutta on July 29th and was sworn 
in on the following day He found the affairs of the Company disorganised and the 
Treasury empty. The critical situation of the political affairs in India was thus described 
by him in his letter dated August 1st, 1805, to the Secret Committee 

Finding to my great concern that we are still at war with Holkar, and that we can hardly be said 
to be at peace with Sandhia, I have determined to proceed immediately to the upper provinces, 
that I may be at hand to avail myself of the interval which the present rainy season must occasion 
in the military operations, to endeavour, if it can be done without a sacrifice of our honour, to 
terminate by negotiation a contest in which the most brilliant success can afford us no solid benefit 
and which, if it should continue, must involve us in pecuniary difficulties, which we should hardly be 
able to surmount" 

On the same day, he wrote to Lord Castlereagh 

"1 entertain scarcely any hope that it will be in my power to come to an amicable accommoda- 
tion with Scindhia, who still keeps the assistant of our Residency under restraint, as I understand 
that Lord \^ellcsley has guaranteed to the Rana of Gohud the supremacy which Scindhia claims over 
Gohud and the fortress of Gwalior 

"These possessions are too remote in my opinion to make it desirable for us to have anything 
to do with them, 

"My statements of our poverty \are by no means overcharged, notwithstanding the former violent 
transactions in Oudh Lord Wellesley has borrowed 20 lacs of the viricr, and has written to press 
him for 10 more Our credit has, 1 believe, been tried to the utmost at Benares and other places " 

Cornwallis left Calcutta on the 8th August and proceeded by the river to the Upper 
Provincess, with the intention of bringing about peace with the Maratha princess It 
was the pecuniar^' difficulties which the British government had to expenence at this 
time which compelled them to sue for peace 

Owing to the low state of finances, it is not surprising that Cornwallis tried to 
upset the political transactions of his predecessor The Marques \^ellesley was con- 
gratulated on the success which had attended his intrigues in gaming possession of the 
person of Shah Alam But regarding this possession Cornwallis thus wrote to Malcolm 
on the 1 4th August, 1805 . — 

"I consider our possession of the person of Shah Allum and the town of Delhi as events truly 
unfortunate j and unless I should be able to persuade His Majesty to move further to the eastward, 
v'e can only secure him from the danger of being carried off, by the maintenance of a large army 
in the field, which will be an expense that our funds cannot bear 1 deprecate the efforts of the 
almost universal frenzy, which has seized even some of the heads which ! thought the soundest in the 
country, for conquest and victory, as opposite to the interests, as it is to the laws, of our country " 
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In hU IctttT to Lake dated Sept I9th 1805 Comvallb unfolded hi* pU 
tcrmlnaOn^ dhputes, and brlnfinQ about peace with the Maratha State* of India, 
letter Is a Icm^ one, but It I* so Important, that the foilowlns extracts from I 
{>ivcn as they express hU views as to what he would have done had he lived a 
months more. He wrote 

'The first and most hnpOTtcot ob^eet of my attcntloo Is a satisfactory ad]attmcnt of all dlffc 
bctwm i the British Govenmxnt and Dowfot Rao Sdndhfa, (he prindpal obstadcs to wMcfa i 
to be — ofl the part of Sefod Ma the release of the British Resident, — and on oar part the cess' 
that chkftatn of the fortren of Gwalfor and the prorince of GohodL I am aware of the rfisi 
ta^es of hnmediatefy reRnqoHhlrrg, or even of compromhfofl the demand wWefa has been so repe 
and so arjentiy made for the release of the British RoWeni i but I deetn It propa to apprise 
Lordship that as a mere pohrt of honour I am disposed to compromise or even to abandon 
demand, H ft should ultimately prov e to be titc only obstadc to a satfsbetory ad}astment of 
with Dowfot Rao Sclrtdhla i and that I have httherto been tndoced to sapport It by the appreh* 
that the motives of such a corvceirion might be mhlntcrpTeted and that it might lead to do 
on the part of Sdndhla, with whkh we coold not comply withoot a sacrifice of dignity and tr 
Incompatible wltii otrr security and therd^ tmdo still more dlfBcsh of attainment the dc 
obfcct of a ger te r a l padflcatlorL 

''Vflh regard to the cession of Gwatlor aud Gohtid in my dedded opfation H H desh^ 
abor>don our possession of the former and our connexion with the latter Independently c 
rtfmrvce to a settlement of dHTereoccs wttii Dowjot Rao Sdndhla. 

''But however dexhous I am to reflnqubb our possession of Gwalior and our connodon 
Gohod, H (s not my Intention to accede to the ancondhlona] soTrender of those places. 

Tn c o rrfofHitty to the preceding observallom, the following Is the tcneral plan of anang 
whkh I sn dalrous of oonduding wfth Oowlut Rao Sdadhla 

"Ist To make over to Sdndhla the possession of Gwillor and Gohod. 

"Ind. To transfer to hhn occorcDrtg to the provisions of the treaty of peacu the distrk 
Dhotpoor Barce, and Ralkerree • and to a c coun t to Sdndhla for the coUcdlofis from these db 
since the peace. 


'3rd. The eventoal restoration of the Jeynasax (Jcypoor) tribute, amounting, 1 under 
to the amrod sum of 8 lacs of rupees. 

4th. To require from Sdndhla hU consent to the abrogation of the pensions and t 
resumption of the )aghlres hi the Doab estdjUshed by the treaty of peace. 

5lh. To require from Sdndhla the refiitqotsfunent of hh dahn to the arrears of the pension 
‘tMh To demand a compensation for the public and private losses sustained by the pi 
of the Residency 

Tth To reqabe SchxlhU to make a provision (ot the Rana of Gohw) to the extent of : 
B lacs of rupees per annum whkh 1 should cooedve to be amply suffld co L 


Vkh regard to Sdndhla s own expect atio ns of obtaining the grant of a portion of the ten 
conquered from Hollar by the British arms your Lordship Is apprised of my tndlnation to rc 
the whole of those oonqo csti to Hofkar your Lordship there f ore, will not encourage any 
expectation oq the part of SdndBa. 

* 

From the tenor of the common katiom whkh I have received ralative to the vlewi 
dHpesWon of Dowlst Rao Sdndhla, there Is every reason to beOeve that. If assured of 
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cession of Gwalior and Gohud, he would be ready, not only to open a ncsotiation with the 
British Government for the adjustment of other points, but also to comply with (he demand which 
has hitherto been declared to be an indispensable preliminary to any negotiation But being 

anxious to remove every obstacle to the proposed negotiation, and being resolved eventually to 
cede to Scindhia the possession of Gwalior and Gohud, I am not aware of any mafcrial objection 
to a candid declaration to Scindhia of my intentions in his favour, on the condition of his 
separation from Holkar, and his compliance with the demand for the release of the British 
Resident I have deemed it advisable to combine with a declaration to that effect, a 

statement of the general principles of policy by which 1 am desirous of regulating the conduct of 
the British Government towards all the states of India I am anxious to promulgate those principles, 
with a view to restore to the native states that confidence in the justice and moderation of the 
British Government, which past events have considerably impaired, and which appears to me to be 
essential to the security and tranquility of the Company's dominions 

"I now proceed to state to ^our Lordship the plan which occurs to me for the disposal of 
the territory to the westward and southward of Delhi, without assigning any portion of it to 
Dowlut Rao Sandhia 

■“The plan which 1 propose is to assign from it, jaghires to the several chiefs who have joined 
our cause, and for whom, with the irregular troops under their command, we arc bound to provide, 
and to divide the remainder between the Rajas of Machcry and Bhurtporc " 

Such were the measures which Cornwallis contemplated to adopt towards the 
Maratha princes to settle the disputes with them Had he lived a few months more, 
he would have been able to carry his views into execution 

Cornwallis, on his arrival in Calcutta, found that the army had not received any 
pay for several months \/ritmg to Castlereagh, on Aug 9, 1805, he said 

"Lake's army, the pay of which amounts to about five lacs per month, is above five months 
in arrear An army of irregulars, composed chiefly of deserters from the enemy, which with the 
approbation of Government, the general assembled by proclamation, and which costs about 
SIX lacs per month, is likewise somewhat in arrear " 

If the troops were not immediately paid, he saw the danger of mutiny Money 
had to be found, but how to do it ? In the letter to Lord Castlereagh referred to 
above, he wrote 

'How an army to be kept together with an empty treasury ? For the next two 

months we can expect nothing from the Collectors, and our only dependence is on the small 
supply of bullion sent from England " 

Not expecting any aid from England, Cornwallis hit on the expediency of taking 
the bullion out of the ships at Madras which were destined for China, and also to 
reduce the number of troops But what he intended to do would not perhaps have 
met with the approval of the home authorities, for in I79J, the Directors of the 
Company thought that such a procedure interfered with their pecuniary advantages as 
merchants To convince those cold and calculating men in authority that such a step 
would not affect their pecuniary interests, he wrote to the Court of Directors on the 
9th August, 1805 

you may be assured, that if the provision of your full investment from China could be 
affected in any degree by the consequences of the measure 1 have adopted, I should have preferred 
struggling through .our difficulties under every possible disadvantage, rather than have subjected 
you to the disappointment which an insufficiency of funds in China might have occasioned j but 
upon the fullest information I can obtain of the present state of the trade between the ports of 
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India ai>d Canton, H b evident K will only rei)ahc that pennhaton shotikl be 9 iven to yoor tdcct 
committee there to extend the receipt of money for bflb on Bengal to an amount ecpilvalent to 
the treasore detained at Madras , and »och U the astonbhtns Increase of the exports from India 
cspedaliy In the artkks of ophrm and cotton horn thb place within these few years that there 
can i»Ot be a dOobt of the amplest supplies bciofl tendered for their a cce p tance, the experience of 
last year having proved that offers of mortey otcecded the demands of yoor treasury there to the 
amoont of near forty lacs of rupees and as d>e exports of the present year are Increased, even 
beyond those of the last, there can be as Httk doabt of an equal ^ndant resource bdng open 
thb season to the acceptance of yotrr supercargoes at Canton " 

He Informed the Gxirt of Director* that "this treasure has already had some 
effect In lowering the discount upon the paper" 

Gsrowallls ar>d Lake had served In Ireland and helped to brin9 about the Union 
of that country with Great Britain 

He must have remembered the abominable deed* prepetrated by Lake In Ireland to 
provoke the nahves of that country to rebellion. The task of padfying Ireland fell to 
the lot of G>mwallls In one of his letter* Comwallb thus described the state of 
affair* in Ireland when he went there as Lord Lieutenant of the country He wrote 

**Oa my arrival In tWi country I put • stop to the bondng of booso and murder of the Itihabftairts 
by the yeomen, or any odver persons who ddighted h that omosemeat to the flopgtng for the 
purpose of ettortfrrg confession , otkI to the free quarters which comptther>d uolvcrsal rape ood 
robbery thrroofhout the whole coutrtry 

It should be remembered that Lake was then In Ireland as the Commander InOifcf 
and all the*< atrodties by the yeomen were committed with his connivance If not by 
his actual order*. Comwallf*, moreover knew from hb experience In Ireland that Lake 
was not a tacUdan or a skilful general He was also fully actjoalnted with tlie 
nature of Lake as a "truculent ruffian." It was not considered safe by him that Lake 
should continue to excebe the power* wHch had been vested In him by VdlcsJcy 
Comwallb came out In the dual capacity of Governor-General and Commander-In-Chief 
He made Lake understand that the latter was no longer the supreme head of the army 
In India or the sole arbltcT of the late* of the princes In Hindustan with whom he 
made war The first ofRdal letter which he penned in India the very day he was 
sworn In was addressed to Lake, to whom he wrote 

I hove thb day taken upon me the ofBcr of Governor GeueTal tod CotrunaDder Hi-^Chief and 
1 lose no time bi ocquolirtlng yoa whh ray Intention of proceeding up the coontry la a vwy few 
days. I should wbh that you would not engage in any act of aggression unless (t might 

appear to be necessary fn order to secure your own army from oenoos danger nntil 1 con come 
to you, or you am hove farther cornroc n katlon with me." 

Thb letter from Comwallb came os a thunder-bolt from the blue to I who 
only five days prevfouily (ifc, on 25th July) was told by the Governor-General in 
Council that 

Great danger must ioevftaWy be prodoced by otrr abstaining from the prosecution of hostHitks 
at the earliest proetkabic period of rime 

In confonnhy to these *efttici>enU, the Governor-General In Coundl now outhorires and 
(firects your Excellency to be prepared to commence active opmatlont against the confederated 
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forces as soon as the season will admit, and the Governor-General in Council requests that your 
Excellency will transmit with the least practicable delay a plan of operations for the c\'cntual 
prosecution of hostilities in ever>' quarter of Hindustan and the Deccan " 

But Cornwallis's letter put an end to Lake's ambition of winning the laurels and 
glories of war He was opposed to the policy of Cornwallis, because he had 
adopted the views of \^ellesley It was, therefore, natural for him to have 

remonstrances with the new Governor-General, who had, it seemed to him, usurped 
his appointment of Commander-in-Chicf of India and so he thought his occupation 
was gone To smooth the ruffled feelings of that "truculent ruffian," the aged Marquis 
Wrote to him several conciliatory letters But he firmly told him that he should obey 
his command \i^riting to him on September I, 1805, he said 

"Nothing could make me believe that you would be induced to deviate in the slightest degree 
from any of my views while acting under my Command " 

In another long letter, dated September 19, which occupies nearly nine printed 
pages of the Cornwallis Correspondence, the Governor-General gave his views to 

Lake on the political affairs of India. 

But nothing that Cornwallis did or said seemed to pacify Lake, who intended to 
resign his command in India and return to England. The last letter which Cornwallis 
wrote while alive was the one addressed to Lake, dated 23rd September, 1805 He 
commenced the letter as follows 

"It would be difficult to describe to you the feelings of regret and concern that have been 
produced on my mind, by the receipt of your Lordship's public and and private letters of the 
fSth instant especially after the full persuasion I had been impressed with, of the thorough 

cordiality with which you had contemplated my arrival in India in the stations of Governor-General 
and Commander-in-Chicf 

-your Lordship well knows that I have never yet accepted a civil government to which the 
military authonty was not also annexed 

"1 wish, before you take any decisive steps in regard to a return to Europe, that you would 
as candidly and freely explain to me, my dear Lord, the ideas which you had formed of the 
powers and authority intended to be vested in you, " 

There can be little doubt that the uncompromising attitude of Lake preyed on the 
mind of Cornwallis and hastened his death He died at Ghazipur, where his remains 
were interred and over which a handsome mausoleum has been erected by public 
subscnption in India 

Cornwallis died without attaining any of the objects for the accomplishment of 
which he had been sent out for a second time to India 

His second tenure of office was not even of three months' duration He was not 
able to either effect any reform or commit any mischief m the administration of India 
The situation of political affairs in India stood exactly as left by the Marquess 
Wellesley on h.s departure from India But there can be no doubt that the pacific 
intention and conciliatory spirit exhibited by Cornwallis had considerable effect in 

smoothing and paving the way towards bringing about peace with the Maratha 
princes 



chapter XL 
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The TcoMKATm or the Sccovd Maiutha Waq amo Peace wmi the Mauaijias. 

The Trar whkU titc Marqueu Vellafey had be^ with the Marnthas did not 
end In peace with his ^epartvn frtym India. As said before had he remained a few 
monlhi lon^ In India# the war would have been renewed with redoubled vigour and 
it Is not known when and how it would have ended But the Marquess Cornwallis s 
arrival In India and the dedoratlon of his padRc Intentions paved the way towards 
peace and cessation of hostilities. Lake was opposed to the view* of Cornwallis. 
So the death of ComwaTlfs was hailed wHh joy by Lake not only on public# but 
private considerations also since as said before# under Cornwallis the bminess of Lake 
as Commander Irv-Chlcf In India was gone. Lake now abandoned Kls intention of 
rctumlnB to Europe. 

The death of Cornwallis broofiKt Sir George Barlow the senior member of the 
Coundl to the office of Govemot Gcnaai of Indio. Barlow was an apt pupil of 
the Marquess Vcllcsiey and was one of those fire-brands who preferred war to pence. 
On a previous page It has already been mentioned how hU views made Vcllesfey 
decide to declare hostilities against the Maratha States. The financial situation and 
pressure from home were the considerations whkh had made, for a moment at least# 
the Marquess \7ellesley hesitate to dedare war with Sindhla and the Raja of Berar i 
but the advocacy of Barlow not for peace but for the shedding of Hood egged on 
the GovenroT-GcfTeral in his scheme of robbery bloodshed and murder Barlow os 
acting Gov ern or-General could not carry on the policy of Lord 'Vdleslcy because the 
Govenrment ar»d general public In England had already dedared their opposition to 
It# and also the empty treasury would t»ot permit him to do so. Nevertheless he 
seems to have adopted a dishonest and dishonourable mean and contempUHc policy 
towards the native states of India# which will be prtstndy teferred ta 

The Junction of Holkar and Sindhla was not liked at all by the servants of the 
Company f they were naturally anxious to dMde the Interests of these two Maratha 
chieftains and thus dissolve their union. Cornwallis saw how this could be brought 
about Hh views expressed In his letter to Lake onder date of I9th Septeniber 1805 
dearly show how he had proposed to separate Sindhla from Holkar 

In the history of tbh period written by the Engllih the separation of Holkar from 
Sindhla does not seem to have been properly explalired. But it appears to us that 
the padftc intcntkms of Lord Comwallb had some effect !n Inducing Siitdhla to 
separate himself from Holkar The latter had once played ihe Matatha Confederates 
false arrd did tkH Join them# nay even betrayed them# when they were at war with 
78 
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the English Consequently, Sindhia could not trust Holbr, however sincere the latter 
might have been, at this moment, in his professions. 

The arrival of Cornwallis in India must have inspired Sindhia with hope for the 
reparation, partial at least, of those wrongs and injuries which the Marquess Vcllcsicy 
had inflicted upon him. It is true that, although requested to do so, Labe did not 
formally communicate to Sindhia the views of the Governor-General for the settlement 
of the disputes expressed in his letter of the 1 9th September, 1805 But there arc 
strong reasons for thinking that in an informal manner these views of Lord Cornwallis 
had been communicated to Sindhia, who had been led to believe that his separation 
from Holkar would mend matters and procure for him all those obj'ects for which 
he was meditating war with the English Our conjecture derives support from the 
fact that Munshi Kavel Nync was chosen by them as the medium for bringing about 
peace with Sindhia. A few words regarding this Munshi are necessaiy' to be stated 
here He seems to have been a native of Northern India, presumably of Kashmir 
He was in the employ of Sindhia, on whose behalf he had signed the Treaty of 
Peace concluded with the British towards the end of 1803 From the fact that he 
was very favourably inclined towards the English it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that he had been bribed by them to betray the interests of his master 
^ 'When Holkar, coming out of Bharatpur, joined Sindhia, and when from this 

junction there was every likelihood of the outbreak of war between the Marathas and 
the English, Kavel Nyne left his master and found shelter under the English 

Government at Delhi His desertion from Sindhia is thus alluded to by Mr Mill * 

"Moonshec Kavel Nync was one of the confidential servants of Scindhia, who had been 
opposed to Serjee Rao Gautka, and of course leaned to tfie Dritisfi interests During the 
ascendency of Serjee Rao Gautka, Moonshce Kavel Nync, from real or apprehended dread of 

violence, had fled from the dominions of Scindhia j and had taken shelter under the British 
Government at Delhi "* 

The words put in italics in the above extract naturally confirm our suspicion 
already expressed above that this Munshi Kavel Nync was in the pay of the British 
to betray the interests of his master. 

This was the man whom the British had chosen to be their medium to bring 

about peace between them and Sindhia , and, it must be admitted that he served 
them very well indeed. Although Lake had not communicated in a formal manner to 
Sindhia the proposals which Cornwallis had thought would settle the disputes, yet 
there are strong grounds to believe that in an informal manner, Sindhia had been 
acquainted^ with the pacific intentions of the new Governor-General, and given to 
understand that all the possessions of which he had been deprived by the Marquess 
Wellesley would be restored to him provided he would separate himself from Holkar. 
Sindhia as yet was not fully acquainted with the nature of the servants of the 
Company with whom he had to deal. And it is probable that he was easily ensnared 
by their smooth promises. Had not Cornwallis met with his death m such an 
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unexpected manner there Is every probability that more generous treatment would have 
been accorded to Slndhla. 

It U alk) probable that HoUcar most have been In an Informal manner acquainted 
with the Intentions of Cornwallis namely that all the possessions conquered from 
him would be restored to him provided he would cease hostilities. But once bit, 
twfce shy HoIW knew fully wdl the perfidious nature of the servants of the 
Company He had no longer any faith In their smooth promises. 

That intrigues had been carried on by the English with Munshi Kavel Nyne to 
persuade Sindhla to separate himself from Holkar would be evident from what Mil! 
wrote regarding these transactions. He says 

Upon the Srst Intimation from the rrev Governor General to the Commander Id Chief of the 
altered tone of potltJc, which was aboot to be Introduced, Moonsbtt Kavti Nyne was invtted to the 
c am p of the Commander lo Grief | where It was concerted that one of bb reiatloas shonld speak 
to Sdodbla, and explalo to him the facility with which throufh the medhJin of Moooshee Kavd Nyrre, 
he might open a rKgottadoa to save him from the dangers with which he was 

eocootpassed.'^ 

These pacific intentions of Cornwallis then made Sindhla dissolve the union with 
Holkar The latter rrow had to go and find an asylum somewhere else. Homeless 
friendless and penniless It speaks much lo the credit of Holkar that be did rKJt lose 
presence of mind and surrender himself to the English or sue for peace with them. 
Early In the month of September Holkar left Ajmere and directed his steps towards 
the Panjab gMng out his expectation of befog |olr>ed by the Sikh chJefe and even 
by the King of l^buL This expectation on the part of Holkar was quhe reasonable 
when we remember the drormstanccs of the times. The King of Kabul had threatened 
the British with an Irrvaslon of Irnlla. The Panjab was still If not actually at least 
nominally subject to Kabul The Sikhs were, therefore, the subjects of the Kabul 
sovereign. It was therefore, natural for Holkar to expect assistance from the Sik’-s. 
But In this be was disappointed. He was not at that time acquainted with the fact of 
the Intrigoe* of the English with the Stkh Chieftains of the Panjab persuading them to 
throw off thdf allegiance to the King of Kabul on the one hand and not to lend a 
helping hand to the Marathas on the other 

It was after the death of Cornwallis that the Treaty of Peace was finally condoded 
with Sindhla. He had fallen Into the trap laid for him by the servants of the Company 
and having separated from Holkar It was Impossible for him to get out of the trap. 
Regarding the re-employment of Kavd Nyne by Slndhla Mill writes 

'Sdndbla was eager to the expetitent, and borueilJattiy sent proposab through the 

i it e J I ii fii of Ksvd Nyne. By this coatrivance the Brttbh coramaDder stood upon the vantage ground 
and that be could attend to no proporitlon while the British Roldoicy was detaloed."!’ 

There was no other alternative left for Sindhla but to submit to be dictated by the 
English. Accordingly be had to dismiss the Residency Cornwallis having died, Barlow 
became the Governor Gerreral of India. He did not offer such liberal terms to Sindhid 
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as his predecessor had intended The treaty was concluded and signed on the 23rd 
November, 1805, under the auspices of Lake. It was signed on the part of Sindhia 
by Munshi Kavel Nyne, and on the part of the English by Malcolm. By this Treaty, 

several items of the previous Treaty, that is, the one concluded through General 
'Wellesley at Surjee Anjengaum, were modified. There was no longer to be any 
defensive or subsidiary alliance between the English and Sindhia. Gwalior and the 
province of Gohud were likewise ceded to him. Lake, during the negotiations preceding 
the signature of the above Treaty, had left his station in the Upper Provinces and was 
marching in pursuit of Holkar, whom at last he overtook on the banks of the Beas. 
Holkar, as said before, did not obtain any help from the Sikhs. Ranjit Singh, who was 
the principal chief of the Sikhs in the Panjab at this time, did not afford any assistance 
to Holkar. A story is well-known in the Panjab how Holkar beseeched and entreated 
Ranjit Singh to make common cause with him and fight the English The chief of the 
Sikhs not only turned a deaf ear to Holkar^s appeals and entreaties, but advised him 
to go and place himself at their mercy for the restoration of his dominion This Sikh 
Chief was no far-seeing statesman. Had he been so, he would not have intrigued with 
the English and helped them in dismembering the Maratha Empire The rise of the - 
Sikh monarchy in the Panjab, was, owing to political expediency, brought about by 
the English, m whose hands Ranjit Singh was more or less a puppet Writing to the 
Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, in the Despatch, dated 25th September, 
1803, the Governor-General in Council said 


Raja Runject Sing, the Raja of Lahore and the principal amonst the Sikh chieftains, has 
transmitted proposals to the Commander-in-Chief for the transfer of the territory belonging to that 
nation south of the river Sutledgc, on the condition of mutual defence against the respective enemies 
of that chieftain and of the British nation " 


From this, it is quite evident then, that the English were mainly instrumental in the 
subsequent rise of Ranjit Singh It was this expectation of aid from them which led 
anjit Singh to stand aloof and not come to the rescue of the Marathas when they had 
been most unjustly and aggressively attacked by the English In his 'secret and official' 
etter dated 2nd August, 1803, the Marquess Wellesley wrote to Lake 


your Excellency has anticipated my opinion with respect to the expediency of endeavounng to 

Obtain the co-operation of the principal chiefs of the tribe of Sikhs, in the approaching contest with 
the Maratha power 


« 








'I understand, that Rajah Runjeet Sing, the Rajah of Lahore, is considered to be the principal 

among the chiefs of the tribe of Sikhs, and to possess considerable influence over the whole body of 
bikh chiefs 


In the year mo the Resident with Dowlut Rao Scindhia, by my direction, despatched a confl- 
aential agent to the principal chiefs, for the purpose of persuading them to unite in opposing the 
pprehended invasion of Zamaun Shah and of conciliating them to the interests of the British 


verting to the great distance of Lahore from the scene of intended operations, the only 
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lopport to be expected from Raja Rtrajett Slot/ U the exertJoD of hb hrflacnce with the other Sthh 
chWtaliB, to Induce them to favor the caose of the Bdthh Government 

« • 

•If H »hoold appear Impracticable to obtain the co operation of tbo*e chieftains R wodd stlTl be 
Bn object of Importance to secure their nentralRy 

your commtralcatlOQs to the SlWi Qileftalns It may be proper that yonr Excellency sboold 
sonest to their consIderatloQ the dancer to wbtdi they will hereafter be exposed by any opposHton 
to the bitcrots of the British Gove nu ne nt «i»d the advantace* whkh they may derive from a 
connection wHh so poimful a state," 

The rise of the SfUi monarchy In the Panjab ondo PanJIt Singh was due to the 
breah up of the Maratha Empire, for In all probability thoe would have been no Sihh 
monarchy had not the Sikhs remalrvcd neutral or even afforded help to the English In 
a clandestine manner when the Marathas were In thdr death struggle with them. Taking 
all these facts Into consideration It It not to be surprised at, that Holkar met with very 
scant hospHalfty at the harrds of tfic future to>callcd Uon of the P^Jab Chivalry and 
knightly gallantry cnjotrrlrrg the grant of aid to weak and helpless men never entered 
largely Irrto^thc character of the Sikh chlc^ of the Panjab In the beginning of the I9th 
century '"^ow docs the character of the Jat Prince PanjIt Singh of Bharatpur compare 
with that of the Slldi Chief Panjlt Singh of the Panjab ? The one afforded asylum to 
the destitute Holkar and carried out the laws of Oriental hospitality by ntaldrrg common 
cause with him and did not shrink from Incurring the wrath of the English and exposing 
hU dominions to thdr unjust and aggressive attack. The other In order to curry favor 
with them showed very cold shoulders to a refugee whom he should have had he been 
true to the traditions of Oriental hospftallty not only afforded protection but 
tried to meet hb wisha by fighting the English as had done hb namesake of Bharatpur 
"Vhen Hofkar dbeovered he could not get any assistance from Ranflt Singh and 
other Sikh Chicb of the Panjab he had no other alternative than that of coming to 
terms with the Errglbh. To have gone to Kabul and asked the assfUnce of Ib ruler 
appeared to him to be a wild goose chase. He could not have done so as the Sikh 
Qilefs In the Panjab would have certainly Intercepted hb going* Mill writes 

'Totally disappointed In hb hopes of asststance from tbe Sikh Chiefs and reduced at last to the 
extremity of dbtrew he (Holkar) sent agents with an appikatlon for peace, to the British c»np."t 

Lake was then on the banks of the rtva Beas and It b probable that he had made 
Uanjlt Singh acqodnted with the terms on which peace was to be corrduded with 
Holkar and asked him to petsusde that Maratha CHeftaln to send agenb to hb camp. 

Besides ft was quftt iropotslbk for the king of Kabul to have rendered any asststance hi eftbex 
men or mooey to Holkar Afghaitiitan was at thb time the scene of Irrtemedne feuds doniestJc 
dlsaenslons, bkodihed, murder and anarchy All these were brought rfjoet through the machhudJons 
of tbe Euglbh, The War<iness Vellesky bad. In I7W despatched tbe well known Sir John (at that 
thne only Captahti Iriakolm to Persia to htstigait fts niler to send emissaries to Afghanistan to stir 
up dbsensioos, discords and dbRnbeoces In that country The taareis whkh attended the exertions 
of tbe Eogftsh exceeded all their expectations. So had Holkar gone to Kabul, he would not only 
have been disappointetl, but In all probability his Hogdoio would hare been annexed by the British, 
t VW P «6. 
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There Is nothing improbable in this supposition, especially when we remember the fact 
of the intngues that the British had so secretly carried on with the Sikhs since some 
years past.'*' 

Holkar sent his agents to Lakes camp and on the 24th of December, 1805, a treaty 
was signed on the terms which Cornwallis had proposed. All his territories on the 
southern side of the rivers Tapti and Godavery, which the English had conquered, 
were restored to him. There were certain other ai tides in this Treaty to which wc 
need not refer here 

Thus after all ended the second Maratha \^ar. It showed the English the strong as 
well as the weak points in the Mafttha character It was the determined policy of 
the Marquess \^ellesley to annihilate the Maratha Chiefs and their military resources, 
together with their international independence. He was only partially successful. He 
could not altogether annihilate them Their military resources were to a great extent 
crippled, as well as their international independence. The Marquess Wellesley tried 
to draw within the octopodian arms of his co-rehgionists and compatriots all the Maratha 
States by forging on them the fetters of the subsidiary alliance. \^ith the exception 
of the Peshwa, no other Maratha State was drawn into the abominable scheme of the 
subsidiary or so-called defensive alliance But all the Maratha princes, the Peshwa, 
Sindhia, the Raja of Berar and Elolkar — were most unjustly deprived of some of their 

most fertile provinces That was the sum-total of the Second Maratha '^ar 

Barlow, who succeeded Lord Cornwallis as Governor-General of India, was, as 
said before, trained in the school of diplomacy of the Marquess \/ellcsley, whose 
policy was to obtain political power in India by reducing the native princes to the 

position of mere figure-heads by imposing on them his scheme of subsidiary alliance. 

But now, his scheme was knocked on the head Cornwallis was opposed to it, for 
after all, it landed the Company into costly, though not quite unprofitable wars The 
low state of the finances of the East India Company would not allow Barlow to 
revive it or keep it going He, therefore, considered it a matter of great political 
expediency to obtain the power of playing off one chief against the other The princes 
of Rajputana had rendered assistance to the British dunng their war with the Marathas. 


* In the autobiography of Amir Khap (p 286) is related the manner in which Lord Lake made 
the world believe that it was Holkar who sued for peace and not the British There we find it 
stated 

"In the meantime. General Lake advanang from Karnal came to Puteeala, and thence to the 
Sutluj, where he encamped under a fort Leaving his baggage with a rear guard there, he marched 
again with his army, lightly equipped, to Suwaee Jullundur The Council at Calcutta had written 
to urge the General to offer terms, and bring the war to an end as soon as possible. And the 
General saw himself that, if Runjeet Sing with the Puteeala Chief and other Sardars of this country, 
were to make common cause with the Maharaj (Holkar), a new flame would be lighted up, which it 
would be difficult to extinguish He accordingly determined to follow his instructions in this respect, 
and With that view looked out for an intelligent skilful negotiator to be sent to Holkar's camp, and 
to be made the channel for an overture, in such guise that the Maharaj (Holkar) should be brought 
to sue for peace, and negotiations commence on that basis," " Then Amir Khan desenbes 

the intrigues of General Lake in making it appear to all that it was Holkar who sued for peace. 
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They had been promised protection by the Marquess 'Wellesley and his agent Lake. 
In the defensive alliance with them It was guaranteed to them that In the event of 
their bdng attacked by any one the British Government of India would come to their 
rescue ar>d afford them help to fight their encra!cs> But Barlow withdrew this defensive 
alliance from them, and tried to play off one against the other His wns the most 
ultra Machiavellian policy for the cxtentlon and consolidation of the power of his 
countrymen In India 

Barlows policy would never have been known to the outside world but for 
Sir John Malcolm “Set a thief to catch a thief" Is an old sarr Malcolms pdltica] 

creed was no better than that of Barlow and he would have never cjtposed him but 
for the Inlarics he had received at his hand urhllc Barlow was Governor of Madras. 
In his "Political History of India," Malcolm has very thoroughly exposed the dbhonest 
and contemptible policy of Barlow To quote the words of Malcolm, It was 
"a pofk^ xpfilcfi dcciartdls fooAs l3 tfia dlspatts and tror* of Its nd^boan, as one of iBe 
cBicf soarcts of its secarity: i and wdIcB. If It does not diredJr exdte sadi rtir^ s6apa Us 
pofUkal ndations vftS Inferior stales in a manner eatcaiated to create and continne i3em. 

This policy was adopted by Barlow because the British Govtmmcnl of India were 
reduced to great peamlary dlfficuKles and were therefore unable to undertake wars for 
extemTon of thdr pofiticaf power 

Regardlrrg thh policy of Barlow Metcalfe wrote 

Govemor'Ceoeril In some of hB dtspatdie dfa ti oc ll y says that he contemplates Is the 
dtscord of the aadve powers, on additkmni source of strength • ond, if I am oot mbtakeo, some of 
Ms plans go Erectly and ore designed to foment discord among those state*. *■ 

•Bert I can cootenrplatc no source of strength In the discord* of contlgooos po wers It appear* 
to me that In oor advanced state of power no great conteatJons can arise which wfB not sooo resKb 
and eatande us. It b Impossible completely to Insulate oundves and we nnat be sobjcct to the 
same chances which wortc upon states sKnaled as we art.** 

Barlow was not popular with the services. According to Lord Minto Barlows 
ments were the cause of his unpopularity In a letter to Hon. Gilbert Efifott, dated 
Calcutta, September 15 1807 Lord Minto wrote 

*He (Bttiow) b m?t popular and 1 bdleve bb mertt* may have been the aase of It, or *t least 
One among others. In troth, a Company's servant raised to the coranandlng hdght above hb feDow* 
wWch the Governor General holds h^ cjcdtes envy r»lher than respect or love. They are all 
comparing themsdves with hhr and their own pretenskm* with hlin.‘'t 


T6e PoBcf of Sir Oeorge Barfow from Kaye's Selections from the papers of Lord 
Metcalfe, p. 7 

t Countess of Minto s Lord Minto in India 



CHAPTER XU. 

THE MUTlNy AT VELLORE. 

(lotL July, 1806). 

The Christian servants of the East India Company, seeing the manner in which 
the Indian principalities were easily subverted, grew bolder and thought that the 
non-Christian religions of India also could be easily subverted by them. Marquess 
\^ellesley was the pioneer in this direction '^ith this object in view he established 
the College at Fort 'William, Calcutta. 

The Madras Presidency has always been suitable for the thriving of Christianity. 
The persecuted Nestorian Christians found an asylum there St Xavier and those 
who followed in his wake worked more successfully there than anywhere else in India. 
It IS hence that the '^benighted" presidency of Madras shows more native Christians 
than any other part of India. 

Amongst the Christian officers serving out in India, some have always been great 
zealots in the cause of proselytism and tried to bring the "heathens'^ from darkness 
into light. They left no stone unturned to carry their scheme into execution.* 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Governor, Lord \^ilham Bentinck, 
and the Cqjnmander-in-Chief, Sir John Craddock of the Madras Presidency, with their 
zeal for so-called reforms, if not for proselytism, tned to ride rough-shod over the 
religious and social scruples of the Sepoys in that presidency without paying any 
heed to their feelings and sentiments. The ''cunning despotism^' which, to quote the 
words of Herbert Spencer, used "native soldiers to maintain and extend native 
subjection," was to be used to make India a Chnstian country. Certain innovations 
were introduced m the dress and social usages of the Sepoys by order of the 
Commander-in-Chief with the sanction of the Governor, but without consulting the 
native officers and men of the Madras Army 

The family members of Tipu were kept State prisoners at Vellore, a place well 
fortified and well garrisoned by British and native troops to keep those State prisoners 
in awe from committing any mischief to the Company's Government It was at 
Vellore that the sepoys rose in arms and tned to make short work of the Christian 
officers and men stationed there. About 2 a, m. of lOth July, 1806, the sepoys 
assembled at the Mam Guard and surrounded the residence of their commanding 
officer. Colonel Fancourt, who was awakened with a loud firing. \/hen coming out 
of his house to quell the disturbance and when he was exerting himself under a very 
heavy fire, he was mortally wounded and died that evening at 4. But the mutiny 
was easily put down and the mutineers punished. As usual, a mixed commission 

* See the Chapter on ‘'Chnstranisation in India" in my work on "The Consolidation of the 
Chnstian Power in India" 
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'eras appointed to Inquire Into the causes of jhe Mutiny The (Jvi! Servants of the 
Company attributed It to the absurd ar>d foolish military measures » while the military 
offleen regarded It as a corttplracy In favour of the sons of Tlpu who were therefore 
removed from Vellore to Bengal 

There can be little doubt that the outbreak was due to the novel and absurd 
military measures Introduced In the Sepoy Anny The Sepoy was ordered 
i>ot (to) mark hb face to denote hb caste, or wear carrirvgs, when drened tn his aolform | 
and It b further directed that at all panits and upon all dirties every soldier of the battalion 
than be dean shoved on the chin It b directed also that unifonnity shall be preserved In reanrd 
to the quantity and shape of the hair upon the upper lip as hv as may be practicable. 

Both the Governor ar>d the Comtnandcr-In Chief were justly punbhed by beirrg 
recalled from, their offices. The Bengal G overnment were lathficd of the highly good 
conduct of the sons and other family members of Tlpu Sultan and exculpated them 
from the charge of cxddng the mutiny and granted them every Indulgence. The news 
of the Mutiny at Vellore when received In England after several months of Its 
occurrence, produced great panic there. The natives of that country attributed It to 
the attempts of the authorities at the conversion of Indio. Revd Sydney Smith 
wrote In the Edinburg Revtciff for 1807 on Tfie Cort7ersion of India In which be 
tried to show how the Ovil Servants of the Company were giving encouragement to 
the mlsslcnarfes to propagate thdr ^th and proselytise the swarthy heathens. 
He wrote 

*10 I8Pt tiie Mbslcnars Sodds a rtceot tnsthDllcn, scat a sew mbskm to the coast of 
Corooundd from whose papers We tiUnk It right to Uy before our it»dm the fonowlng 
extracts 

*March Blit, 1905— Vdted on A. B He says Qovemmeni terms to be wy vitUng to /brwart# 
Oaf vim Ve may stay at Madras as lOrg as we please and '»ben we Intend to go Into the 
coentry on oar appffcstfon to the Governor by letUr he would bsoe ordm for granting as 
panports which wooW strpersede the oecestity of a poWlc petition : — Lords Day ** 

It should be borne In mind that the Governor referred to above was Lord Vllllam 
Bentinck. Revd, Mr Sydney Smith wrote further that the missionaries “obtain thdr 
passports from Government, and the plan and objects of thdr mission are printed 
free of expense, at the Government press. “ In another Number the Missionaries 
write thus to the Sodety of London about a fortnight before the massacre at Vdlorc 

"Every encooragooent b offered os by the estabibhed Govemjnent of the courrtiy HItberto 
they have granted ns every request, whether solicited by ourselves or others. Their permission to 
co me to tJib place, thdr aHowIrtg us an acloiowiedgoient for preaciring In the fort whJdr 
lanctioni os fa oor work, together whh the grant whkh they have latdy given ns to bold a large 
spot of ground every way suite d for mbskmary Uboon, are obiects of the last hoportanct, and 
remove every faxpediroent which might be apprehended from thb source. Ve trust not to an arm 
of Sesh • bat when we reflect cm these things w« ewrno but behold the loving Idndness of the Lord 

In a letter of the same date we team from Brotiicr Illnglctanbc the following fad : 

"The Dewan of Tjravancofe sent me word that If I despatched Ofw of our ChrfstiaDS to him he 
would give me leave to build a church at MagQaody Accordlsgly 1 shall tend In a short time. For 
thb Important service our Society b Indebted alone to Cdonch- — without v6ase determined and 
feartesr Inlrrpotitlon none of tSeie missionaries voaid /Save been abie to set a foot in tBat coorrfry 
74 
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It IS not necessary to quote any further from Mr. Smith's article Bentinck and his 
compatriots m authority in India were doing everything in their power to encourage the 
missionaries with the aim of the conversion of the 'heathens ' 

One Abbe Dubois was a Roman Catholic priest who came oul to the Madras 
Presidency when Lord \^illiam Bentinck was its Governor It may be, that under his 
dictation, the priest wrote that notorious book named Hindu Customs, Manners and 
Ceremonies The Governor purchased the MS, written in French, for 8000 Rupees in 
1807, for the East India Company, who bestowed on the author a special pension for 
it Dubois' work Was the precursor of Miss Katherine Mayo's "Mother India," for that 
priest abused the Hindus in no measured terms * Professor C S Srinivasachari's 
account of Dubois appears in Indian Historical Records Commission, Vol IX 

The Mutiny at Vellore occurred during the Governor-Generalship of- Sir George 
Barlow Although he was expecting to be confirmed in that office, for he had the 
support of the East India Company, he was greatly disappointed at being superseded 
by Lord Minto, who was appointed by the Ministry to that post However, as a 
solatium. Sir George Barlow was made Governor of Madras in place of Lord \^illiam 
Bentinck, who was recalled 


• See tUe Modern Review fdr October 1927, pp 486-487 
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THE FIRST LORD MINTCFS ADMINISTRATION 

( 1807 1813 A D ) 

The unlust and aroresrive war on the Maratha princes commenced by the Marquess 
\^elleilcy had been brooght to a close In a manner not reflecting much credit either 
on the valour or on the diplomatic sidll of the European soldiers or admlntstraton 
then In India. The retreat of the troops under the command of Monson before 
Hollcar j Lakes repeated failures In reducing the fort of Bharatpur i the restoration of 
the fortress of Gwalior and the province of Gohud to Sindhia i and finally the 
restoration of h!s territories arid possessions to jaswant Rao Hollcar did not certainly 
raise the prestige of the European generals and administrators In India. The Marquess 
'Wellesley had also pressed the Maratha princes to accept his nefarious scheme 
of Subsidiary Alliance. But excepting the Peshwa no other Maratha prince, — neither 
SindhIa rwr Holkar nor even the Rafa of Bcrar was willing to place this yoke on 
his own neck. 

The sum total then of the Second Maratha Var was thb » that the Raja of Berat 
and Sindhia were made to part with some of their fertile provinces but they did not 
lose thdr Independence and were not reduced to the posWon of feudatory prlncesj 
like the Niram or the Peshwa under the protection of the British Government on 
India. Holkar also was very fortunate since he neither lost his Independence nori 
any portion of his territory 

XThe British were then havirrg a very critical time In India. The charm of thdr) 
military supremacy was a thing of the past^ They were the laughing stock of ell thq 
Independent states of India, f Then thdr throxring overboard the princes of Rajptrtana 


Brltbh prestige In locfli had Indeed £i/len to a very low cbti and It ii necessary to go back 
to the expedition agthist the Minthas andertaleea In Ibe regime of Varrtn Hastings to find a 
parallel to the heavy bkrw wWdi bad been struck at British doraWon In locUa. The amWtfoQS 
desigos of the Eoropcans had been frustrated. 

t Lord Mhrto hj hh secret and separate general letter dated May 16, ISOS, to the Directors 
of tbe East India Co mpan y c once rn i ng the disposWon of the native states, wrote : 

*'Ve have every reason to believe that all the states of lodta are satisfied of our dtslncHaation 
to extend oor donrfnkms or to (nvadc Ibelr rights and of our soHdtode to mahrtahi peace. Btrt 
those states of which tbe power and domhiloo have been abridged or of which the loftoence 
has been dr cum scribed and against whkh the Add of ambition and enterprise has been closed by 
tbe poIWoU posWoQ ©f the British power and ascendancy In Indra, cannot reasooaWy be supposed 
to entertain that sense of coranioo Interest with the British Govwrunert whkh sboedd Induct them 
to prefer the security of thdr actual conditiofi to the altorfag prospect of restored possetslom, 
comcqacQce, mad authority And dononstratlorts of the dangers to wfakh tbdr authority and 
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especially the Rana of Gohud, who had rendered them assistance in their hour of 
need and without whose help they would have, in all probability, been swept out of 
the country, not only amounted to base ingratitude but bad faith of a diabolical 
character. Of course their designs regarding the native states, given expression to by 
Barlow, already referred to in Chapter XL, were not then known to the ruling princes 
of India 

The inhabitants of the territories then under the administration of the British 
Company were groaning under the pressure of taxation imposed on them Not only 
did India pay for all the wars which enabled the British to establish their empire, 
but all the surplus revenue of India was drained out of the country to pay dividends 
to the merchants constituting the East India Company Even a writer of such liberal 
sentiments as James Mill, the well-known author of an Indian History, did not feel 
ashamed to say 


•"The financial results of the operations of Government from the close of the first administration 
of the Marquis Cornwallis, till the present remarkable era, (i c , 1806), should now be adduced 
As regards the British nation, it is in these results that the good or evil of its operations in India is 
wholly to be found If India affords a surplus repenue wHicfi can be sent to England, fdus far 
Is India beneficial to England ”* 

But the wars which the Marquess \/ellesley carried on, did not afford a surplus 
revenue which could be sent to England it was on that account that ihe Directors 
of the East India Company in England ordered their Governor-General in India to 

cease from war, and on his persisting in it, they were obliged to order his recall from 
India. 

'^hen Lord Mmto arrived in India, the finances of the Government were 
tottering under the ^rden unposed upon them by the Maratha warf 


independence would be exposed by the ambition of France would have little weight when opposed 
to the assurance of restoration to the dominion they have lost 

states of another description, engagements of co-operation might no doubt be formed. 

Of u II ^'’Sagements should not involve obligations of defensive alliance against |all enemies 
^r^such alliances there is too much reason to doubt the efficiency and policy" 
kbf VI p 47/. 

^ J Minto left England for India in December, 1806 and assumed the reins of Government at 

a cu a on July 3, 1807 He was a friend of Burke Lady Minto in her work on Lord Minto in 
India writes — 


For fh t ® early and intimate connection with Burke was the keynote of his political career 

^ formed an enthusiastic affection which was returned with so much tenderness 

able In" indulging after long years in a retrospect of their old friendship, he was 

aoic o say, / facheve 1 was among those whom Burke loved best, and most trusted ' 

fnrnrl fh f ‘foubt due to Su Gilbert s ardent sympathy with the views and the labours of his 

as thfw w designated as one of the seven Parliamentary Directors (the seven kings, 

as th^ were called) to be appointed under the provisions of Mr Fox's India Bill 

thercigBof the ^ig party, 

ncvrYflipi.. ^ j appearance on the political stage in a leading part was 

he A u ^ connected with the interests of India Two sessions had passed since 

and Mirabeau stood together at the Bar of the House of Commons to listen to the great tnbune 




Eiri^of Mhrto 


SU PbOfp Fundv K. B. 
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Such was the crfUcal situation of the British during thp (alter half of the first tJccade 
of the nineteenth century Thdr prcstl^ os a military nation was as lb lowest ebb i 
thdf treasurks were empty and thdr public credit was shaken. 

Lord Minto had to devise means for the defence of India. It should be 
remembered that at the time of which we are taldnj note there was the pc>«lbllitV 
of rebellion of the Inhabitanb In the territories under the administration of the Europeans 
as well as of Invasion of those territories by the Independent power s of India and 
possibly also by the sovereign of Afghanbtan. Lord Minto fully understood the position 
and took measures to avert the dangers which stared the Europeans In the face* It-.b- 
neccssary to_descflbc the mermirey adopted b y him, xpMi4LCAvi»d_thg_eiqnibtQn of his 
^rdlglonlsb and compatriob from I ndlaTT 

First of all 0>5e was the possibility as said before of the Inhabitanb those 
territories which xrerc then undw the admlnbtratlon of the British rising In arms against 
the alien usurpers of their righb and lirdependcnce, and driving them out of the country 
To preventthb contingency arising the Europeans acted on the maxim of divide d 
find also generally excluded Indians from offices of trast and posb of rtsponslbllttV But 
there was something wonc. The state of disorder then existing In Bengal was such that 
U could not have been worse if Lord Minto and hb predecessors had ddlbcrakly 
devised mcarrs to prevent the people from uniting, on the assumption that In the mbcrles 
of EogUftd, when Sir Gtibert himself made hh first Important dTort In that feimideble ^w^nHy 
and moved the Impeachment of Sh EHIah Impey In a speech whldi eMrtd the warm ad'nlmtlon 
of Ib roost Dlostrloas mcnibers. 

'In the following year he b e cam e one of the managers In the trial of Vamn HasHrr9** Tib 
earnest desire be said In hb openirrg spee ch on that occasion “Xc befriend the natives of lP<ti® had 
dedded him to undertake a boslocss In many resp^is roost tmconBental to Ms Detnfe. But aaother 
determining caose was the crgeocy with which Burke besought hhn to threrw off hb loodfsty lib 
only fault aod the warmth of encouraceroent which balled hb opening effort. A note written In 
December 1787 and sent to Sir GlTbert with a book Intended to be of use to him while enS*Scd In 
the preparation of hb charge against Sir EII)ah Impey ends thus 

'God Wess you and forward your good undertaking. Stick to It you have years bef*^ 
and If I were of yoor age, and had your talents and your mannen I should not despair ff »<elr'8 
India a happy country (n a few years* 

yours Ever 
E. burke* " 

To imdentand hb Indian policy It b rtecessary to know somethtug of bb antecedents b^hx« hb 
assumption ol the office of Goveroonvx General of India. Happily tfw details of hb pr* Indian 
a u eer are supplkd by the three volonsei of hb life and Lettm from t7J2 to 1800 by hb gre^ niece, 
the Countess of Minto pabflshed In 1874. 

Although Lord Mhrto was a great ftknd of Burke, that frleodshlp came to an end on the 
outbreak of the Freoch Revobtioo. Henceforth he paid homage to Pht Into whose confidence he 
wormed htmself. He had beta offered the Goveraocsblp of Madras but declined It But FKH re«wded 
Ms adhesJon to Mm by appointing hhn Viceroy of Corsica, o post whkJi he held till 1750. After 
wards be was appoi n ted mfnbter at Vienna attd held the post utrti! the end of 1601 

Pttt was DO Little Engtander He was desfrous of foandlng a British Empire in India to compensate 
for the Ion of America. As a cooftdentfal friend aod protege of Pitt, In all human probabiOty he 
was thoroughly acquainted with Pitt s vfeiri and so during hb adnrinbtratfon he tried to gWe effect 
to those views. Thb expUhn hb vigorous foreign policy whQc mTcng India. 
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of the natives of India lay the strength of their European rulers and tliat it was therefore 
necessary to create distractions, disorder and confusion among them There is, of 

course, no proof to show that dacoits were deliberately let loose among them or 
that dacoities were encouraged. But there arc also no records to show that any 
effective steps were taken to prevent dacoities Lord Dufferin, in his famous speech 
at St. Andrews Dinner, Calcutta, on the 30th of November, I88S, said • 

"Indeed, it was only the other day that 1 was reading a life of Lord Minto, who mentions 
incidentally that in his time whole districts within twenty miles of Calcutta were at the mercy of 
dacoits, and this after the English had been more than fifty years in the occupation of Bengal ' 

But Dufferin did not offer any explanation for the existence of dacoits and the 

perpetration of dacoities m Bengal. It should be remembered that the natives of England 
had been ruling m Bengal ever since their gaming the battle of Plasscy in 1757 

They had established their supremacy' there for above half a ccntuiy, and yet it is a 
significant fact that dacoits thrived and flourished there when Lord Minto was the 
Governor-General * 

Regarding the dacoits and their offences, James Mill writes 

"This class of offences did not dimmish under the English Government and its legislative provisions 
It increased, to a degree highly disgraceful to the legislation of a civilized people It increased 
under tde English Government, not onl;^ to a degree of xrfiicfi tUcrc seems to fiave been no 

example under We native Governments of India, "but to a degree surpassing wdat was ever 
Witnessed in ans country in wdicb law and government could witfi an;? degree of propriety be 
said to exist 

From the sentences we have put in italics, it might be possible for a historian to 
to suggest that the British Government of’ India of that period had a hand in 
encouraging dacoits for the purposes already mentioned above But in the absence of 
positive proof, we would not go so far \/e would only say that effective steps 
were not taken to put down or even to discourage dacoities. 

Sir Henry Strachey, one of the British judges in India in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, also wrote 

"Tbe crime of dacotfy fjas, 1 believe, increased greatl;?, since We Britisb administration 
of justice '' 

In 1808, the judge of circuit m the Rajeshahye division also wrote 

"That dacoity is very prevalent in Rajeshahye has been often stated But if its vast extent 
were known j if the scenes of horror, the murders, the burnings, the excessive cruelties, which arc 
continually perpetrated here, were properly represented to Government, I am confident that some 

* To be fair to Lord Minto, it is necessary to say that the dacoits were not brought into 
existence by him j but the dacoits and the dacoities were the results of the so-called judicial 
reforms of the Marquess Cornwallis There can be no doubt that the Marquess Cornwallis 
introduced these so-called reforms with the object of creating distractions m India Lord Minto 
took advantage of the state of affairs then prevailing in the territories under his administration, 
and it does not appear that he ever took such effective steps to either bring the dacoits to book 
or to prevent the dacoities from taking place as were undertaken by his successor, the Marquess 
of Hastings, to ostensibly crush the Pindaris 
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iHcasorei mwitd be iidop<ed, to remedy tKc evR. T t Ok tiluati'<n of l/k poopL is noi saffkiimUs 
oUend'd to ft cannot be denied, Ma/ in potnl of fact t/kre is no pcot'dion tor persons or 
preperfx" 

Mr Doirdcs'relt lljc Secretary to Govemment reported In 1809 that 

*‘To t£e peopi of India t6cre Is no prot di n, ell6er of persons or of properts " 

Rerjardinj the operations of the docoltt Mill truly observed 

"Sodi ts tl« mlTitafy itrensth of the Drlthh Covemtnent In Benpal that It coaid exterminate all (he 
WubhanU 'rHh the Hlmort ease i »cb at the same time H Its ari! veakne** that It Is Doable to tave 
the conarumHy from nmning into that extreme dhordcr vScfc the vfllain h more powoful to 
brtmldate than the Govemmcoi to protect" V p t 410. 

'W^ouJd It be verv unfair to Infer from the above extracts that it was not the policy 
of the Govemment of those days to protect the people against the daedts for the 
prosperity and welfare and consequertt strength of the people meant danger to the 
alien unsvinpalheUc and selfish rulers ot the land during that period? This was the 
state of affairs In India after over half a-century s admJnhirailon of the country by the 
servants of the East India Comparty 

It b oecejiary to give Lord hflato's exrrfanatlon of the exbtcnce of daedb and the perpetm 
Uon of dacoltki. la a kttet to Lady Wialo extracts from which art given la "Lord SUnto la 
lodU" (page I8J) Lord Wlnto wrote — 

"They (the dacoitt) have of late come whhWt thirty bOcs of Banadepur The ohne of gang 
robbery has at all times, thoagh In different degrees obtaJaed a footing in Be n gal The prevalcrKC 
of the offence occasioned by Hs success and leipaaity has been emch greater In thb cMTbed aad 
flourbhlng part of India, than la the wffder territories adjoining, which have not cajoyed to lon^ 
the advantages of a regular and legal government » and H app ear s at first sight rnortlfrtng to the 
English admlnbtraUon of these provtoea that cw oldest possessions sbocJd be the wont protected 
ogalfirt the evUs of bwlest violence. 

It has hcca said that the protperfty and andlsterM W 2 MjvfWty of these lover provtoaa, vbkh 
have never seen war wtthin thdr Umlu daring the present gCDentloo of their Inhabhanb, that b to 
say for b^f a centtsy have afforded two inducements to the desperate assodatiorts which have so 
constantly harassed them tmder the name of dacolts. First, the ridws of the country have presented 
the temptation of good pluoder Second, the long security which the cewntry has enloyed f om 
foreign enemies, and the cooseeprent loss of martial habtts and charader havc’ made the people 
of Bengal so tImJd and enervated, that no rabtance b to be apprehended In the act, nor punlshmenb 
Bfterwards. There have, however certainly been other more specific cataes for the extraordhs^ 
prevalence of the crime at portWar guarters. Among these has been the natare of oor JocBdal and 
poOct estflbfbhments. The lodge and magbtrate b an Engrish gentleman , bat all hb sobordbtate 
officers and Instremenb are necessarUy na/tre The probity and good brtentlcmof the English magbtrate 
may In general be reikd apoo i but fab vfgllance, pmooaJ octMty Intelligence or talents, are not 
cgual in ail cases to bb tntegrtty The cocsegeence often b, that the practfcaJ and effJdent part 
of the police b cast apon the black sabahem officers amoogst whom. It b hardly too moch to say 
ahhoogh H sounds Tike an uncharitable partiality to my own fair complexion that there b scarcely 
an exception to tralversal venality ard corroptioo," 

There b a proverb c u rrent la India that whosoever goes to Lanka (Ceylon) toms a cannibaL So 
It was rto wonder that Lord Mlato who as Sir Gilbert EJTlot, was a frknd of Berke had moved 
the Impeachment of Sir Elijah Impcy and been one of the managers of the trial of Varren Hastings 
iboukL after brettthing the atmosphere of the Airglo>lodian,sodcty of India, have nourished nocbaritablc 
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A passing allusion must be made here to the tone adopted by all British writers on 
Indian history while speaking of the benefits conferred by their rule on the people of 
India These writers arc never tired of describing, by mainly indenting on their imagina- 
tion, the so-called anarchy alleged to have prevailed in India on the break-up of the 
Mughal Empire But so far they have not adduced any evidence to prove that anarchy 
existed in India previous to the assumption of the Government of Bengal by the British 
During the last days of the Mughal Empire, while that empire was in exicemis, military 
adventurers and also the servants of the Mughal Emperors tried to dismember the empire 
and succeeded in setting up independent kingdoms in several provinces of India It was 
in this manner that Asaf Jah at Hydarabad and Saadat Khan in Oudh established their 
independent principalities But there was no anarchy or infernal disorder anywhere 
There was no doubt some bloodshed, for no independent principality could have 

been brought into existence without waging wars and fighting battles But it 
can be proved from historical accounts that there were more wars and battles 

in Europe during the I8th, and the beginning of the I9th century in fact till 

the defeat and capture of Napoleon at 'Waterloo — than in India at the time when 

the Mughal Empire was tottering to pieces, or independent principalities 
and states were being carved out by the disloyal servants of the Mughal Emperors or 
by the Marathas or Rajputs But the rulers of all these newly established states 
made it a principal object of their administration to be acquainted with the wants 
and desires of their subjects and to afford protection to their persons and properties 
It cannot be said that anarchy or internal disorder existed in any form or shape in 
these newly raised independent states But this cannot be said of the British rulers 


feelings towards the people of India, and libelled and abused them to his heart's content It is 
natural for Anglo-Indians to credit their fat-salaried countrymen with whatever good traits they discover 
in the administration of India, and impute the faults to the ill-paid native Indian officers or the natives 
of the country whenever anything goes wrong in the government of this country yes, Indians arc 
made scapegoats for all crimes of omission and commission in Indian affairs 1 The British officers — 

those who constituted the class whom Lord Minto's deceased friend Burke described as 'birds of 

prey and passage in India,' who came out to India to shake the pagoda tree and grow rich 

and on their return to their native country to play "Nabobs," were all immaculate beings and 

therefore "the probity and good intentions of the English magistrate may in general be relied upon " 
Lord Minto was a believer in the myth that the co-religionists and compatriots of Qivc and ^f'arrcn 
Hastings were, like Ceasar's wife, above all suspicion 

In some of the extracts made above, it is admitted that in the territories ruled by Native princes 
there was not such anarchy as in the adjoining British territory yet these Native territories had, 
subordinate officers derived from the same class of Indians as that from which the corresponding 
class of the Indian servants of the East India Company were drawn Had the Company then the 
misfortune of attracting to its service a very much larger proportion of rascals than were drawn to 
the service of the Native princes ? In Lord Minto's opinion, British territory was richer than the 
adjoining native territory, and that was one cause of the dacoitics in the British territory But 
where are the proofs of this superior wealth? 

That British subjects were emasculated is a damaging admission Lord Minto's words, "loss of 
martial habits and character," with reference to the people of Bengal, is an admission that they 
had "martial habits and character" before the establishment of British rule in Bengal 
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of that and the territories under thefr administration. It seems that they never 
cared for the wdfere or prosperity of thdr subjects whose persons and propertlei 
they never took any step to protect 

It Is also a sln^Iar fact that distractions and disorders commen ced to appear In 
the different states of India not very long after the British established themselves as a 
polrtkal power In BcrtgaL It may hence be presumed that the Europeans sent 
emissaries to the states and principalities of Indian India to create distraction and 
confusion and disorder In them In orda that they might be able to ext e nd thdr 
power It was the Europeans who helped the Nawab Vazir of Oudh to imirdtr in 
cold blood the brave Inhabitants of Roldllchand 

So then, though It may r>ot have been a matter of political expediency during the 
administration of Lord Minto not to give peace or afford security to the persons 
and properties of the inhabitants of the territories then under the rale of the East 
India Company such peace and security were not enjoyed by them. 

But the rising In arms of Indians of thdr own territories against their tyrannical 
rale was not the only danger which the British had to apprehend The Marathas 
had been defeated but not altogether crashed It was quite possible for them to 
combi ne again and talcc revenge on thdr British persecuton and aggressors. The 
persec u tions to wfrfch Hdlcar had been sul^ected for so many yean the disappointments 
which he had nvet with, told on his health and he went out of his mind and became 
Insane In 16CS. Hofkar was an ambitlOQs prince and his becoming Insane was voy 
fortunate for the British at this cridcal period of their csdstence In India. So L£>rd 
Minto had no fear from Hofkar The character of Jaswant Rao Hollcar has been 
thus described by Grant Doff 

‘The chief feature of Jemnt Rao Hollar • character vas that hardy aplTft of coergy tad 
en terp ris e which, tboagh like that of hb coontrymen, boendicss In toocea* was abo apt to be 
dbeouraged by trylitg reverses. He was flkewftc better educated thaa Marathas In general artd 
could write both the Persian language and hU own i Us nsanoer was frank, and could be courteo us 
In person Ms statnre was low bet he was of a very active strong make though Us compierion 
was dark and be had lost an eye by the accidental barsting of a match lock, the expression of 
bis c ou nte na nc e was not disagreeable, and bespoke soraethlog of droll humor as wdl as of manly 
boldness,'^ 

The derangement of the Intellect of such a prince was not a small gain to the 
British who were further fortunate when It was settled that the government of Holkars 
dominions should be administered by a regency controlled by Amir Khan but under 
the nominal authority of Tulslbal the favourite ndstress of Jaswant Rao, On the death 
of Jaswant Rao she adopted Mulhar Rao Holkar a boy of four years of age ar>d 
In his name, continued to govern. Amir Khan was a Pathan soldier of fortune, and a 
leader of those men who were la>own In Irsdlan history as F^ndarls. The position 
whl(di Amir Khan came to occupy In the govermnent of Holkars dominion was an 
event highly favourable to the cause of the British Grant Duff writes 

Ameer Khu was soon recalled to Rajptrtana In the prosccctlon of his own views, wlildt were 
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solely bent upon the extcntion of predatory power for the interest of himself and his feroaous band 
of Pathans .'WTien it suited his views of plunder Ameer Khan sometimes advanced claims in Ho' 
name but tfiose claims were not pressed wfiere tfie consequence misfit involve We state of Holfar 
mtfj tfie British Govemmant"* 

The words put in italics in the above extract clearly show how anxious Amir 
Khan was to be in the good graces of the British Government of India He further 
served as its cat's-paw by not bringing about order and good government m the state 
of which he was the virtual dictator Grant Duff writes . 

'’The Government, if such it may be designated, of Holkar was alternately swayed by two 
factions, the Marathas and the Pathans, who were constantly intriguing against each other, and 
nothing could exceed the state of anarchy which prevailed 'throughout the country' " 

This was exactly what suited the purpose of the British rulers For the same 
histonan writes 

'It was expected that their (the Maratha Chiefs') domestic wars, the plunder of their neighbours, 
and the fear of losing what they possessed, would deter them from hostile proceedings against the 
British Government" 

So then It would not require much exerase of one's intelligence to infer that all the 
distractions and anarchy in the Holkar's Government, may have been created through 
the instrumentality of Amir Khan and served the selfish ends of the British From the 
Government of Holkar there was no danger to the Company } nay, on. the contrary, 
from the fact that Amir Khan was the virtual dictator of that state, they exp'ected 
help and asssistance from him to keep their position secure in India 

But from the other Maratha princes, especially Sindhia, there was the danger of 
invasion of their temtories The frontiers of British India were at this time contiguous 
to those of the Maratha princes, the Raja of Berar and the Maharaja Sindhia 
Both these princes had been defeated by the Bntish Government and made to part 
with a large portion of their dominions It was not impossible that these pnnees 
would take revenge on the Britishers, since vengeance sleeps long but never dies It 
was absolutely necessary, therefore, that steps should be taken to prevent Sindhia, 
known to have been an ambitious prince, as well as the Raja of Berar, from com- 
mitting any mischief in British India The finances of the Company were not such as 
to have allowed them to maintain a large army to guard their frontiers against the 
inroads of any of the Maratha princes. It seems to us that the British effected their 
own safety by creating distractions and disorders in the states of the Maratha Pnnees, 
not only by sending their own emissaries into those states, but keeping in their pay, 
as well as encouraging the Pmdaris '^e have arrived at this opinion by taking into 
consideration the facts and circumstances described below 

The Marquess \^ellesley never concealed the fact that he desired to create distrac- 
tions m the dominions of Dowlat Rao Sindhia when he was going to war with Tipu 
and trying to impose his scheme of subsidiary alliance on the neck of the Peshwa, 
At that time Dowlat Rao Sindhia was in the Deccan and it was considered necessary 
by the Governor-General that that Prince should return to Hindustan To effect this. 
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did not scruple to Instruct his subordhiates to devise means and set>d emissaries to 
that princes dominion to stir up dlstractlooi. Again when he wanted to go to war 
with the Maratha confederates he Instructed LaJce then In the Upper Province* to 
send emissaries to Sindhias territories for the sole purpose of creating disorder It Is 
evidcrrt from the Marquess Velleslcy* published despatches that, that GovcTrror 
Genera] Indulged In conspiracies and frttrigae* against Dowlat Rao Slndhla- It Is 
ther ef or e not unreasonable to presume that ot this critical period of their history In 
ir>dla the British rulers should have also adopted the very same means which the 
Marquess Vclleslcy had done with such marked success not very long ago. In this 
connection. Barlows policy— ^kry wKkh deUartdly loots to the disputes and wars 
of Its rrelghbours as one of the chief source* of Its (British Governments) security"— 
should not be lost sight of 

Moreo ver an embassy ha d been despatched to Penla under Sir Jo^Q^) ^plpy lpi 
witTii the~avowed obfeg ol Instigating the Muhamm adan severdgn of that couTrtry. to 
Invade d>e territory of a friendly and beside* a Muhammadan prince, that Is of Afgha 
nistan to prevent the latter from ever giving trouble to the Europeans In India. Ve 
shall have occasion to refer to this PVrsIan embassy later on. Vhat we 
want here to emphasize b thb that while steps had been taken to prevent an 
bdependent power several thousarKls of miles away from the frontiers of British 
India from giving any trouble to the British Government, was It probable that 
precautionary measures should have been neglected against the inroads of the 
Maratha princes espedally when we remember the feet that they had been 
wronged and Irrtured ar>d were therefore expected to take revenge on the Government 
of India ? The frontiers of British India and of the territories under the administration 
of the Maratha princes were contiguous and therefore it was much easier for the 
latter to alway* harass and give endless trocblc to the British than for the Afghan 
sovereign to cross rocky passes and march through deserts before he could reach the 
British territories In India. The very existence of distractions and dborden In the 
dominions of the Maratha princes should lead us to suspect that these were mostiy 
the work of the errtissaries of the British GoveiumenL 

It was not only by means of embsaries that the Europeans created all these 
distractions, but ft Is also most probable that the services of the Plndaris were also utilised 
for bringing about thb miserable state of affairs In the Maratha states. It Is not 
necessary here to devote mudt space to tradng the origin of the Plndarles. Regarding 
them Professor H H Vllson writes 

'The PlfxUrte* as a body of ItreguUr horse, servlo* wWiout pay and rtceMng hi Iku of K 
ficeese to piomler ap p ea r to have originated In tbc Sooth of India, constituting an fdcmerTt In tbc 
coorposUkn of the armies of the last Moharemadan dynasties of the Deccan. After thdr downfsB 
the services of the Pindarics were Uaj t sf g ied to the Marmtbas with whom they served agahnt 
Amangzeb and at a still later date, after that event, their leaders settled chlefiy In Mahra, and 
attachirtg themselves respectively to SIndhIa and Hotkar became dlstingolshed as Slndhla Shihl and 
Hdter Shahl Wndsrtes, recdvlnf grants of land dilefty In the vWnlty of the Nerbodda, for the 
roahitenance of thamelves and tbeif folloirers In time of peace, on the condition of gratuitous 
co-opeiatfori In time of war" 
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The Pindans thus appear to have been a sort of unpaid militia whose services were 
required only in time of war , at other times they used to lead the lives of peaceful 
cultivators Lest these Pindans should give trouble to the Europeans, it would seem 

that they were subsidised by them not only to keep them out of their territories, but 

also to create distractions in the dominions of the Maratha princes. That at one time 
at least the Pindans were subsidised by the Company appears very clearly from the 
despatches of the Duke of \^clhngton Dating his letter from camp, twelve miles 

north of the Gutpurba, 29th March, 1803, the Duke of \^cllington 

(at that dme Major General 'Wellesley) wrote to General Stuart 

■"I enclose the translation of a paper, which, with the concurrence and advice of Major Malcolm, 

I have given to Appa Saheb's Vakeel 

■"He has had three thousand Pmdaries in his service, to whom he gave no pay and who subsisted 
by plundcnng the Raja of Kolapoor In order that all these chiefs may come forward in the service 
of the Peishwa at the present crisis, I have prevailed upon them to cease hostilities and, of 
course, Appa Saheb's Pmdaries can no longer subsist upon the plunder they might require in the 
territory of the Raja of Kolapoor If fie (tfie Peisfiwa) sfioitid not appro:re of retaining 
tfiem, tfiesr ma^ eitfiec be dtsefiarged, or may be employed in tfie plunder of tfie enems witfiout 
pay, according to circumstances , and et alt events, supposing tfiat fiis Higfiness sfiould refuse 
to pay tfieir expenses tfie efiarge to tfie Company will be trifling in comparison witfi 

tfie benefit wfiicfi tfiis detaefiment must derive from keeping tfiis body of Pindarics out of Holfads 
services, and from cutting off our communications witfi tfie army "* 

From the words put in italics in the above extracts, the motive which prompted the 
future Iron Duke to subsidize the Pindans is quite evident The reasons which he 
urged for bnbing the Pindans applied with equal force to ihc critical situation in which 
the Government of India found itself during the Governor-Generalship of Lord Minto 
It IS not therefore improbable that the same means should have also been adopted in 
Minto's time which General 'Wellesley had advocated years previously to have the 
Pindans "employed in the plunder of the enemy without pay" That these Pindans 
were in the pay of the Company seems highly probable from an incidental dreums- 
tance mentioned m a foot-note by Grant Duff in his history of the Marathas. That 
uthor wntes 

■“For a long time they (Pindaris) respected the persons of the Bntish subjects, to which the 
uthor (Captain Grant Duff) can bear testimony, having accidentally passed through a body of 
^mdaris) in the middle of a night when they had committed excesses and to him, though 
narmed and unattended, they offered neither molestation nor insult " 

The only explanation for the Pmdaris refraining from molesting or insulting British 
ubjects would he m the hypothesis that the Pmdaris were in the pay of the Company 
ind therefore were bound not to molest or insult them But those who sow the wind, 
reap the whirl-wind The P/ndaris after all commenced raids in the provinces of 
British India. Grant Duff writes 

For some time, until the districts in Malwa, Marwar, Mewar, and the whole of Rajputana were 
exhausted, and the Pindans were excited to venture on more fertile fields, their ravages were chiefly 

* Duke of "Wellington's Despatches, Vol l,pp -120-111 See also Origin of tfie Pmdaris 
(Allahabad reprint) 
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confbcd to those co ti n trks and Bcrcr i even had no other amses arisen to exdte the 

Pindatit to extend theh depredaHoni H wui hnpoariWe, (n the state hi whkh India was left by the 
half mesKirei and tet/U6 poGcf adopted by the British Governmeot, that any part of ft cooM lotj® 
rereahi exempt from predatory Inroad. The R^pot state* were overrun by AmJr Khan SlndhU, 
Hoftcar end the Pindaris % end the ten itories of Slndhla and Hollcar (ntermbeed as they were In 
Mahra, at the harKls of a p o i w f u l and lawless soldiery soon became lUce Raftnrtana, common prey'^ 

The "jcWstf poUcj!' as sJKrtm In the words of BaHow quoted on a previous page, 
was the policy adopted by the British to maintain their "securtty" In lr>dla. It has 
also been hinted at before, that thlf ^selflsh policy'' must have dictated the British to 
pay and Instigate the Pindaris to oeate dlstractioni In the states of the non-Christian 
princes of India. Of course, all the Pindaris and thdr leaders were not bribed and 
subsidized The policy was to play off one the other and so acting on this 

policy they would have only favoured a few In order to exdte fhe Icalmrsks of the 
others and succeed In Irvdudrrfi them to cot each others throats. It seems ahrrost 
certain that Amir Khan xras or>c of those whom the British subsidized since he was 
an Intdllgent and powerful freebooter and had also a large following To this draims 
tance, perhaps is to be attributed the fact of his rrevtr cornmltting raids In the adfacent 
terri to ries of British India. 

The provinces then under the administration of the Company in India, were after 
all not free from the ravages of the Pindaris. It was towards the dose of Lord 
Mlrrtos rule, that Is about the year 1612 that the Pindaris first made thdr appearance 
In British India. The real reasons for thdr raids In the British teni t orte cannot be very 
deftnltely and with certainty stated. It may be, as Grant Duff w rites that the 
F^ndarls after having exhausted the districts of the native states 'w^ encouraged and 
exdted to venture on more fertile fields.”’ But wc suspect that ft was the withdrawal 
of the subsidy of certain F^ridarl leaden which might have prompted them to commit 
ravages In the British territories. It Is also not Impossible that the Pindaris were 
secretly encouraged by the Indcperrderrt native princes to make raids on the Ekitfsh 
provinces, as a retaliatory measure against what they had suffered at the hands of the 
Christian Govemmerrt of Indla- 

The fact bdng rerrrembered that the Pindaris were a sort of Irregular nrilltia, who 
in time of peace, cultivated thdr fields or followed thdr own professions ar>d that 
thdr services were only requisitioned as camp ft)iIowcrs In time of war to plunder and 
annoy the enemy s country and army the question naturally arises why after the 
tennlnation of the Second Kiaratha Var the Pindaris Instead of leading thdr peaceful 
avocations were always In a state of perpetual warfare and created distractions 
disorder confusion and anarchy In the domlnloni of the prindpal riatlve princes, with 
whom not very long ago the Europeans had been at war Docs not this very feet 
suggest the answer that the Pindaris were encouraged bikI bribed by the Europeans 
to create distractions in the native states In order that the Europeans might enjoy 
seautty In the territories then under thdr administration ? 

Amir Khan, as has been already said before, was In the pay of the Europeans. He 
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never crossed swords with or gave trouble to, the* latter* Nevertheless, they at one time 
were desirous to crush him, when he invaded the dominion of the Raja of Berar It was 
not out of any love for the Raja that the Europeans came to his rescue, but it was 
political expediency which prompted them to adopt the course which they did. Amir 
Khan's reasons for invading the Raja of Berar's territory' arc thus set forth by H H 
'Wilson in his edition of Mill's History of India 

"Left without control by the insanity of Holkar, keeping together a numerous body of troops, 
for the payment of which he possessed no means of his own, Amir Khan, after exhausting the 
resources of the Rajput princes, was compelled to look abroad for plunder, and enlarge the field of 
his depredations The Raja of Berar was selected as the victim of his necessities 

"In the commencement of his political career, Jeswant Rao Holkar had been detained for some 
time as a prisoner at Nagpur, and according to his own assertion, was pillaged by the Raja of 
jewels of very great value Ameer Khan now demanded, in the name of Holkar, the restitution of 
the jewels or their price j and, as the demand was not complied with, he moved, in January 1809, 
to the frontiers of Berar with all his force No serious opposition was offered to Ameer Khan s 
advance " 

Although not bound by the terms of the existing treaty to give military aid to the Raja of 
Nagpur against his enemies, yet the aggression of Amir Khan was considered by the Bengal Govern- 
ment to mean its vigorous interposition There were grounds for suspecting that his movements 
were not unconnected with the discontent of the Subahdar of Hyderabad and although the 
assertions of his envoys at Nagpur that their masters had been induced to invade the country by 
the invitation of the Nizam, who had offered to defray the cost of a still more formidable armament, 
might not be deserving of implicit credit, yet the known sympathies of the parties rendered such a 
league between them far from improbable The interests of the British power were, therefore, 
implicated with those of the Raja of Berar "f 

The Nizam, it should be remembered, was merely a puppet in the hands of the 
Company That he should have ventured to have taken such a step as that attributed 
to him in the above passage, without the knowledge or connivance of the British 
Resident at his court, seems very highly improbable It appears to us that the Nizam 
had been inspired by the Europeans at his court to intngue with, and invite Amir 
Khan to invade the Raja of Berar's territory, in order first to rum that Pathan soldier 
of fortune and secondly to inveigle the Raja of Berar in the scheme of subsidiary 
alliance Amir Khan, although in the pay of the British, was an able and intelligent 
man He was a tall poppy, and as such, although he had proved of great service to 
the Europeans, the latter would have been only too delighted to see his downfall 
and death 

On the other hand, the Raja of Berar, although not a strong prince, was a 
Maratha and smarting under the insults and injuries he had been subjected to by the 
British, and thus it was not an impossible or improbable thing for the Raja to conspire 
against them, since vengeance sleeps long, but never dies At the time when the war 
was going to be declared against Holkar, it is alleged that the Raja of Berar was 
intriguing with Holkar against the British At that time the Government of India 

This, of course, does not refer to the period when Jaswant Rao Holkar was at war with 
the British Even then. Ameer Khan seems to have been in secret understanding with them 

t Vol. Vn. p . 216 
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pressed the Raja to enter Into the scheme of subsidiary alliance with them. In the 
despatch of the Governor General In Council to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors dated Fort V'llllam, Mordi 24th, 1605 It Is stated after mentioning the 
unwillingness of the Rafa to enter Into the subsidiary alliance 

"It oppeorerf to be more adrisabie to hare ttie Raja to t6e operatfoa of Mure events on iVs 
mind, and to trust exdasfretf to t&e obfect of obtaining t6e consent of t6e Rafa to t5e alliance j 
wtib t6U view tHe Resident ivas directed to refrain from any fart6er agitation of t6e 
Q u es ti on, 

Reading the above It b evident that the Europeans most have earnestly prayed 
for some Imminent darrger befalling the Rafa of Berar which would oblige him to seek 
their protection. Regarding the amdety of the Europeans for obtaining the accession 
of the Raja of Berar to the a![tar>ce It will not be straining ones Imagination too 
much to predict that they must have taken means to bring about such a state of 
aflfalrs as would threaten his very exfatervee. It was not Impossible then for them to 
have Indirectly Induced Amir Khan through thdr puppet, the Nkam, to have attacked 
the Rafa of Berar and then to show thdr disinterestedness to have come to the 
rescue of tf>e latter so as to make him believe that they were his true friends. It was 
no doubt double*deallrvg, or to quote the proverb Iruntlng with the hound and 
rurmlrtg with the hare. But without double-dealing:, without acting on the maxhns and 
suggestlom of Klachlavelll It was Impossible for the Europeans to obtain power and 
csublbh thdr supremacy In India. 

Amir Khan protested against the Company rendering aid to the Raja of Berar 
H H 'Vllson writes that.Amlr Khan 

‘"appealed wttli ananrwerabk hcrttce, althcKiati with ao wall to tSe ttlpclatkn of the cxbtiog 
treaty wHh HoHcar oo whose behalf he pret en d ed to act wtitdi eogaged that the British Govemment 
would not In any aiaaaer whatever Interfere fn hb afUr* and he argued that the conduct 

of the Government was a oianrfeft ffrfractlon of the treaty and a breach of the loicmn pronslsei 
aiadc to Jeswant Rao that K would not meddle with hb ddms upon the Ra}a of Berar These 
represen ta tion s were rw longer Blcdy to be of any weight'^ 

The British assembled an army to punbh Amir Khan. That Pathan soldier of 
fortune had no heart or perhaps It did itot suH hb policy as he had been In secret 
understanding wfth them, to flgfit On the approach of the army fed by the Brftbh 
officers Amir Khan precipitately retreated from the Raja of Berar s territory The 
British also did not pursue him for 

"Ahhough for a season " writes V[bon,t 'Tt was fai contemplation to cootlmie military operations 
imtfl the complete destruction of Anrir Khan s power shoald have been effected, yet the probabfTlty 
that the prosecution of thb policy might lead to a p ro tra c te d and expensive series of hoatilltia 
Induced the Gownor General to depart from hb origiBal design, and content bhnsdf wHh the 
accoraplbhmerrt of the main object of the ai taameo t. Their troops were therefore recalled to thdr 
several stations In the G^npany s territories and of those of thdr BTIks,g 


VIL lie 

t vn 220. 

I Lord MInto fdt Ihat an en t erpr is ing and ambltloGS Mnsalmsn chief at the bead of a 
numoons array Irresistible by any power except that of the Company should not be permitted 
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There were expeditions against some of the petty chiefs of Bundclkhand and also 
a little war in Travancore 

f Thus, although Minto considered the Indian Empire safe cither from the rebellion 
of the inhabitants of the territories then under the administration of his countrymen 
or from the aggression of the Maratha princes, there was still apprehension of invasion 
of India by some foreign power or powers For the first time in the history of British 
India, the North-western Frontier assumed an importance which it has ever since 
maintained in its administration. 

Mi ntons administrat ion i s noted for its forcign_^o]ic y and hence more than a 

passing allusion should be m^e to it But none of the measures of his foreignpoh^ 
onginated with him He merely carried out and gave effect to what had already been 
initiated by the Marquess \^ellcsley 

The king of Afghanistan had, during the administration of Minto, a grand 
opportunity of invading India But Marquess 'Wellesley had taken steps which had 
the effect of paralysing the energies and attempts on the part of that Afghan sovereign 
to invade India with any certainty of success It was no longer now Zaman Shah 
who ruled the turbulent Afghans it is certain that had that prince been ruling in 

Afghanistan at that time he would have made some attempts to take advantage of 

the critical position of the British in India and invaded it 

The measures which the Marquess 'Wellesley had initiated in preventing the Afghan 
sovereign from ever invading India were also given full effect to by Lord Minto It 

was \/ellesley who sent an embassy to Persia and opened intrigues with the inhabitants 

of Sindh and the Pan/ab which were at that time, nominally at least, subject to the 
King of Kabul Not very long after his arrival in India, 'Wellesley directed his attenPon 
to checking the movements towards India of the Afghan sovereign, '^ith this object 
in view he wrote to Jonathan Duncan, at that time Governor of Bombay, a letter 
dated Fort \^^illiam, 8th October, 1798 , in which he said 

'1 concur with you m thinking that the services of the native agent whom you have appointed 
to reside at Bushire may be usefully employed for the purpose mentioned in that letter , and as the 
probability of the invasion of Hindustan by Zeman Shah seems to increase, 1 am of opinion that 
Mehdi All Khan cannot too soon commence his operations at the jeourt of Baba Khan, // \vould 
certamt:S^ be a very desirable object to excite suefi an alarm in tfiat quarter as may eit/ier induce 
tde Sfiafi to relinquish his projected expedition, or ma^ recall him should fie have actually 
embarked on it" 

The words put in italics show how anxious the Governor-General was to prevent 
Zaman Shah from invading India He was not content with what the Governor of 
Bombay had done by sending an agent to Bushire He sent an embassy to Persia 
under Malcolm towards the end of the year 1799 In his letter of instructions, dated 


to establish his authority, on the rums of the Raja's dominions, over territories contiguous to those 
of the Nizam, with whom community of religion, combined with local power and resource, might 
lead to the formation of projects probably not uncongenial to the mind of the Nizam himself, 
ftnd certainly consistent with the views and hopes of a powerful party in his court for the 
subversion of the British alliance" {Mmto In India p 192) 
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Fort 'William lOtS October 1799 Galond Klifcpatrklc, Mllttary Secretary to 'Wellesley 
^otc to Walcolrn 

At Borabay you wfll be fomhbed by tf»c Governor b-Coundl with cople* of all the correspon 
tience which has passed b e twee n him and Mehd] All Khan, a nodve agent employed for some time 
past by Mr Duncan nuder the Instroctioca of the Govetner General In opening and comhtctlng a 
negotiation at the court of Persia with a view to preventing Zemaun Shah from executierg his fre 
qucntly renew ed projects against Hlndostan.** 

• * • • 

*yoa wtn oppriie the court of Persia of your deputation as soon as possible after your arrival 
dtiter at Bussorah or at Bagdad, Intlmatlrrg hi general terms, that the object of it is to revfvc the 
good understanding and friendship which andeotfy sabshted between the Persian and tire British 
GovemroetTts. It b not desirable that you shook! be more particular whh any person who may be 
sent to meet you or to ascertain the design of your mission , bot If much pressed too the subject 
you may signify that among other things^ you hove been Jistmctcd to endeavour to extend and 
Improve the commercial hrttrcoufse betw i xi i Persia and Ibe British posHIons in India. 

Of course, this vrss a pure and simple ll^ for such sras not the rea! object of the 
mission The rea] object Is dtsdosed In the letter i for continued Colonel tClrlqsatrlck 
'The prim ar y purpose of your mission Is to prevent Zemaun Shah from -invading Hindustan i or 
should be actually invade it, to oblige Wen, by alannlng hhn for the safety of his own dominions, 
to reDnqobh the expedition. The next object of his lordship b to engifl* the court of Persia to act 
vigorotBiy ar»d beartliy against the Frweb In the event of theh attempting at any time to penetrate 
to India by any route in which K may be practicaWe foe the king of Persia to oppose their progrtss- 

Such vas the mission of Malcolm to Persia. He 'vzs authorUed to coT>c]ude a 
treaty with the Idng of Persia 

'To engage to prevetrt Zemton Shah by sodi means as shall be concerted b et w ca i hb Majesty 
and Captain Malcoha from Invading part of Hindustan, and hi the event of hb croailng the Atto^ 
or of tiie actual InvasiOQ of Hindustan by that prtnee, the king of Persia to pledge hlmsdf to tic 
adoption of such nreasuro as shall be rrecessary for the purpose of compdllng Zemann Shah to 
return Immedlatcfy to the defence of iris own docrdnlona.'' 

To play the part of Judas to betray o prince of his creed and faith the Idng of 
Persia was tempted wHh a httge bribe. 

'The Company (so ran the artide of the treaty) to engage to pay to the King of Persia for thb 
fCTVtce, eHher an armoal fixed subsidy of three laca of rupees during the period that thb treaty 
shall continue In force, or a proportion, not exceeding ooe third, of such extraordinary expense as 
hb Majesty shall at any time actually and tona flde liKur for the ipedflc purposes stated In the 
foregoing artklc." 

It was necessary to create distractions In the dominions of the Afghan sovereign, 
't^ith thb object In view Malcolm was written to 

1b coosWering the different means by whfcfa Zemaun Khan may be kept In check during the 
period requ i red, you will ruturaliy pay due attention to those whkh may be dtrlved from the 
exiled brothers of that prince, now resident in Persia uncki the protection of Baba Khan, If 
occasion should offer you will cultivate a good understanding with those princes, but you are not 
to contract arty positive engagemenb with them without the spedfl authority of the Governor 
GeoeraL" - 

Another InstnicUon to Malcolm ran us follosrs 

'Vou wtil endeavocr daring your residence at th court of Baba Khan to obtain an accurate 
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account of the strength and resources of Zemaun Shah, and of his political relations with his different 
neighbours, and to establish some means of obtaining hcrcaftar the most correct and speedy infor- 
mation on the subject of his future intentions and movements " 

Thus it IS clear that the secret of Malcolm's mission to Persia was to intnguc and 
conspire against Zaman Shah It must be added that all these intrigues and conspiracies 
were successful, for these brought -about within a short time the downfall of Zaman 
Shah In 1801, that is, within less than two years after Malcolm's departure from 
India for Persia, Afghanistan was the scene of bloodshed and murders and of political 
revolutions. Zaman Shah, whose name used to inspire terror in the breasts of the 
English, was no longer the sovereign of the Afghans He was deposed by his half- 
brother Mahmud, who put out his eyes and placed him in close confinement in the 
Bala Hissar at Kabul. He was released by his whole brother Shah Suja, who 
dethroned Mahmud 

These political revolutions in Afghanistan happening so soon after the embassy of 
Malcolm to Persia bear a significance which no one possessing the least insight into 
Occidental statecraft will fail to take proper notice of. It is not straining one's 
imagination too much to say that the British very dexterously manipulated the affairs of 
Afghanistan through Persia in a manner which turned out very beneficial to them 

Besides instigating the king of Persia to create distractions in Afghanistan, Malcolms 
mission also had in view the engaging of the court of Persia to act in concert with 
the English against the French In the letter of instructions to Malcolm from which 
extracts have been already given above. Colonel Kirkpatrick wrote 

"With respect to the second object of your mission or the cngasing of the court of Persia to 
act eventually against the French, liis Lordship deems it unnecessary to furnish you with any detailed 
instructions The papers with which you will be furnished, and your own knowledge and reflection 
will suggest to you all the arguments proper to be used for the purpose of convincing the court of 
Persia of the deep interest it has in opposing the projects of that nation, and of inducing it to take 
an active and decisive part against them " 

At the time of \^ellesley, there was no likelihood of the French intriguing with 
Persia and of their invading India But with that Frankophobia which was so charac- 
teristic of the Irish Governor-General, he negotiated with the king of Persia to oppose 
the projects of the French which only existed in his imagination But in the time of 
Minto, the possibility not so much of French as of Russian designs on India, was 
fully believed in by the politicians and statesmen of England. From this period, 
commences that era of Russophobia which has proved a curse to the British rule in 
India This has stood in the way of Indian prosperity and good government of the 
country. 

At the time of Minto in India, the British were afraid of the invasion of India by 
the combined forces of Russia and France through Persia Previous to Minto's arrival 
in India, Russia was the friend and ally of England But, writes Kaye * 

"Russia had ceased to be our friend and ally She had been fighting for dear life against the 
growing power of Napole on, and we had hoped that sh'c would aid us in our efforts to checkmate 

• Lives of Indian Officers, Vol I. p 169 ^ 
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Frenci 1B the Ewt ^ th e j>etc e of ,TThtf.,«s If by magic, changed ill thh. After the bloody fflghti 
of Eylcn aod FrledliJ^ ^nitonbeS and the tvo cmperon had CTnbrved each 
other on a rift floatfng on the furftKe of the river Nlcmcn. Among the va*t projects of conquest 
which they then formed was a conjoint campaign confte to potwricvif de la compag/ife des Ind e’ 
The territories of the East India Company were €o be divw^ between these two gr^ contfpentil 
potentates. It was beGevcd that the attack would be made by land^ather than by sea, and that 
Penla would become a baib of operations against the North Vestem Fhovtnce of India. The 
danger was not an hnagtoary one. It was the harvest time of great events, and the Invasion of 
India by a mighty Etrropean force did rwt seem to rise above the ordltiary level of the emrent 
history of the day" 

The Invasion of India by the comblrted forces of France and Russia nrvrT ^came 
a n accomplished fy t. Vhen However It suited the political expediency oF Napolcori 
'he did not scruple to forge the sonralled will of Peter the Great and spread Russo- 
phobia among the Inhabitants of Great Brftaln. 

The Invasion of Irvdia by France and Russia was seriously bdleved In by the 
ministers of England artd so they conte m plated despatching an embassy to Persia. 

Coontess Mtnto la her work oa Lord Mlaio tn lodki (pp. OS— 101) wtHcs i 

At the beglarUng of IflOS, Persia, being engaged In hostilities with Rossb, sent an ambassador 
to Parb to desire the assbtance of France. A cordial reception was given him, and It was announced 
that B fpkndid mbsion, having ocrthorlty to maka a treaty of aJIUoce be t w e en Fraoce and Persia, 
would be despatched from Paris to Teheran. 

to order to counteract the e ff ect of these proceedings a similar course was adopted by England. 
An ertvoy was appolrtted to Pertbi, tad wftb the ob)cct of lendlDg grester dignitv tod Importance 
to hb credetrtlals It was suggested by the Court of PlrectofS that whOe resnalnlng thdr own paid 
agent, be should be Invested wHh the character of representative of the Crown. The proposal was 
acceded to by the ministry of Lord Grenville. There could be little quotJoo that Persia was only 
hnportaot to Fraoce as a weapon of offence against Great Britain Harford Jones was 

appoftited to the Persian Mbsloo to r epresent the Crown while rectlvlrg faistnictlons from the 
Com parry «— — 

-.Sir Harford Jooes was dir ecte d to proceed In the flist Instance to St, Petenburg to offer 
to the Cxir the medtatlon of Great Britain bet wren Russia and Persia. 

TTie peace and affiance be t w een FrajKe arxi Russia bad rcpdercd the hrihirc of thb preliminary 
mbsion a certainty i " 

In the meanwhile the aspect of affairs was becoming daffy graver as the co-operatlori of France 
and Russia In the East grew more probable." 

'In Janoary 1800, rumoon reached India of the march of a FrtiKh army under Gerterai Menon 
towards Persia ou the way to lorfia while It became known that a great mffltajy embassy attended 
by foor-and -twenty Frendi officers end three hundred French soldiers bad actually arrived there, 
gMng ft out that they were the advanced guard of an army The Brst project b bdleved to be to 
take possession of a port on the coast of the Persian Golf by which they may commonkate wfth 
the Maorltias, and re cei ve supplies by sea, and from whence they may attempt an Invasion of tbe 
Vestem coast of India, and oosetde the minds of the native princes by prom i ses me na ces and 
Intrlgw " 

No one knew better than Lord Mluto Mmself that thoe rumours were qoHe baseless. In a secret 
letter dated Feb. 2, 1808, he wrote — 

As long as France might be engaged In cootlnentaJ wan In Europe, tbe project of dftecdng her 
arms towards thb q uart er most be considered bupradlcable • bet If ber armies have been liberated 
by a padftcaBon wfth Russia and by the continued sabmbiioQ of the Powers of Europe, the advance 
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Mmto on his arrival m India was thinking of sending an ambassador to Persia It is 
foreign to our purpose to refer to the friction that arose between tlie authorities in 
England and India regarding the choice of the proper person as ambassador 
to Persia. Minto thought it proper to send an Indian officer as representing the 
East India Company at the head of the Embassy to Persia* The officer so selected .w^s 

’V 

of a considerable force of French troops into Persia under the acquiescncc of the Turkish, Russian 
and Persian powers cannot be deemed an undertaking beyond the scope of that energy and 
perseverance which distinguish the present ruler of France" {Ibid , p lot) 

* But Lord Mmto seemed to believe in the possibility of French invasion oj India through 
Persia In continuing the letter from which an extract has been given above, he wrote 

'if one body of troops should succeed in penetrating as far as the Persian dominions, others 
may be expected to follow , and it may then be no longer at the option of the Government of 
Peisia to prevent the complete establishment ol the French power and ascendancy in Persia 

"The ascendancy of France being once established in the territories of Persia in the manner 
described, it may justly be expected that, from that centre of local power, they may be enabled 
gradually to extend their influence by conciliation on by conquest tovvards the region of Hindustan, 
and ultimately open a passage for their troops into the dominion of the Company " 

"Arduous as such an undertaking must necessarily be, we are not warranted in deeming it in the 
present situation of affairs to be altogether chimerical and impracticable under the guidance of a man 
whose energy and success appear almost commensurate with his ambition We deem it our duty' to 
act under a supposition of its practicability, and to adopt whatever measures arc in our judgement 
calculated to counteract it even at the hazard of injury to some local and immediate interests" 

Again in a private letter he wrote 

"What would have seemed impossible has become scarcely improbable, since we have seen one 
state after another in Europe, among them those we deemed most stable and secure, fall like a 
house of cards before the genius of one man " 

Lord Mmto was a victim of Frankophobia and Russophobia He was desirous of fighting France 
and Russia m Persia So in a letter to Sir George Barlow, he wrote 

"I am strongly of opinion that if this great conflict is to be maintained, we ought to meet it as 
early and as far beyond our own frontiers as possible We ought to contest Persia itself with the 
enemy and to dispute every step of their progress The force which we can oppose to them in that 
stage of the contest is indeed much smaller than they would find assembled against them in our 
own territories , but in Persia we should have much less to contend with also, and we should 
meet an enemy much less prepared than he will be if we wait at home till he is ready to face us " 
"This system, however, depends on the disposition of Persia herself to neutrality— that is, to let 
the French and us fight it out fairly between us For if Persia is determined to support the French 
with all her power, 1 acknowledge that we cannot possibly detacH such a force from our Indian 
Army as that state of things would require. At least we could not do so without finding some 
means to divide Persia and to have allies on our side as well as the French," {Ibid, pp 107^108) 
The last sentence in the above extract has been put in italics to show the Machiavellian policy 
which the noble Lord was anxious to adopt in his dealings with Persia He stood in need of a 
man who could play on the diplomatic stage of Persia to his satisfaction In Malcolm he found 
such a man To Right Hon R Dundas, President of the Board of Control, Lord Mmto wrote 

"By Colonel Malcolm, if by any man living, we may hope to detach her from hostile alliance 
with our enemy, and, if that benefit is no longer attainable, we shall receive from Colonel Malcolm 
authentic information and judicious advice If Sir H Jones should have arrived in Persia, Colonel 
Malcolm will of course withold his own credentials and diplomatic powers in Persia, " 

Ibid, p 108 
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Malcolm vho had once before been sent to Persfa by Wellesle y Malcolm waa a P«t 
roaster In the art of lying, dopikity and Intrigues, He returned from Persia tcr*ards 
the end of the year 1810 In hb Joamal he entered the manner In which with “deceit 
falsehood and Intrigoe'' his mission to Persia xras crowned with success 

'Vbat • happy man I am I It h Impossible to look bock without coD^ratalathi^ myself on my 
cood fortune at evoy stage of my late vexatious and tmpromishis mission 1 have now turned my 
back, and I hope for ever on deceit, falsehood and iotrigae , and I am bending my wfltlng stqjs 
ar>d still more wHtlng heart towards rectitude truth and sincerity" 

Malcolm s mission was ostensibly undertalcen to make the King of Persia an ally of 
England against the French and Ptmlansf 

{fbid^ p 195) 

t To Malcolm Loid Mhto wrote a confidential tetter of Initnictioos. He wrote 
Of these transactions our opposition to France Irj Ptnla b the aochor oo which out hopes 
most rest for If we permit that country to be the depot of her preparations against us and woK 
at home till the ervemy thinks himself that he Is equal to the ondertaHug we 
shall give him a great, and, as It appears to n>e, a most manifest advantage. " 

The letter ends with the confession that "Sir H Jones b rmlhcr a marphi (1 am writing 
coofidentiaDy) In otrr play" 

Malcolm t Irtstnxrtions were t 

"First to detach the court of Penla from the French alliance and to prevail on that Coort to 
refeae the passage of Frend) troops through the territortes subject to Persia, or the oduibsloo of 
French troops Into the country If that caanot be obtained to admit Englbh troops with a view 
of opposslag the French Array la Its progress to India to prevent the coiloo of any maritime port 
and the establishment of Fretwh factories on the coast of Penha" 

"Secood to obtain aotSentic Intdflgence on all points IrtoesHng to the GovernroeoL It b 
scarcely necessary to partlojlarbe those points which will necessarily suggest themselves to the 
mind of Colonel Makotro The priodpil of them are the real nature and extent of the engagements 
entered Into by France and Persia, and the real dbposltioo of Persia respecting the execution of 
them, Colortd Malcolm $ oplrvloa and advice would also be required by the Government as to the 
policy to be adopted In either of two contingendo supposed -the active hostility of Persia, or 
her neutrality" 

But Malcolm by hb high handed proceedings In Persia disappointed Lord Mloto, In a letter 
dated July 00th lece, Minto wrote to Lieutenant Gtrreral Hewitt, the Commander lo Chief 
as follows 

"1 am sorry to say In strict confidence that Malcolm has dbappdnted me exceedingly at the 
begrrmlng of bh mlssloo 

you will be, I daresay as raoch surprised as we have been to learn that the first condition 
required by Malcolm was the tmnwdlite expulsion from Persia of the Freoch emt*s*y with every 
man of that nation But I am compelled to say that my confidence b entirely shaken by the 
Injudicious course he hes porsaed ond the dbadvantageous ground he has taken. Persia b In the 
hands of France, and was only to be weaned from that connection by good and coovlDchig reasons 
urged hi a condHatory form " 

In a letter to Mr Edmonstooe Lord Mfoto wrote j 

'Malcolm s proceedings at Majort has been affected with the original »In of hb whole system " 

In a Minute dated 21st Jnhy IlSCe, Lord Minto referring to Makobns p e remptory demand 
for the expulsion of the French mission from Persia, wrote j 

'Tbe demand cannot be supported on any ground of Justice. Persia as an lodcpendeot 
Govern meet, has a right to recehr accredited ministers from any other court, and to entc Into any 
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The people of Afghanistan can nc/cr entertain love and affection for the natives 
of England, who have always heaped disasters, miseries and ruin on them. Ever 
since the days of the Marquess \^cllcsley, the solution of the problem of maintaining 

negotiation she may think advisable. . . Persia was and continued to be exposed to an invasion 
from Russia, which is to her a subject of great and reasonable alarm She first applied to us for 
assistance It was impossible for us, consistently with the relations in which wc stood to Russia, 
to afford the aid she asked. She therefore gave us fair notice that, although she would have 

preferred our co-operatioa to every other, she was constrained to provide for her safety by looking 

elsewhere for the aid which she could not obtain from us " 

"Upon this ground her connection with France has been formed " 

So the mission to Persia was a failure and Malcolm was recalled to India Countess i.Minto in 
her work on Lord Minto in India writes 

"The mission from which so much had been expected had failed It is possible, even probable, 
that a more conciliatory course might have enabled him to remain in Persia until a change of 

circumstances produced a change of sentiments on the part of the Persian Government, when his 

personal popularity and his conspicuous talents might have restored the prestige of the British name, 
and enabled him to conduct his negotiations with better effect than Sir Harford Jones but the 
neglect with which the India Government had treated Persia during the years that had elapsed since 
Malcolm's first mission, had perhaps a greater share in producing the present disappointment than 
Ins somewhat ill-timed arrogance" (pp I20-I2I) 

After Malcolm returned to India, he had an interview with Lord Minto and was thus able to 
remove from the mind of the Governor-General much of the misunderstanding regarding the failure 
of his diplomatic mission to Persia In a letter to General Hewitt, Commander-in-Chicf, Lord 
Minto wrote 

"I confess I have not seen reason to recall the sentiments I entertained concerning the general 
policy adopted by him in Persia, but I note with satisfaction that what appears to have been the 
least prudent and judicious course has proved, as often happens in human affairs, the most useful 
and advantageous 

"Since success was impossible, it is satisfactory to have arrived at the knowledge of the fact as 
early as possible, and since moderation and forbearance could have made no difference in the result, 
it IS well that his line of conduct has asserted the power of our country and made manifest our 
knowledge of the influence under which Persia had adopted so hostile a course" 

Sir H Jones remained in Persia, and he succeeded in negotiating a treaty with the Shah and 
prevailed on him to send an ambassador to England 

After the conclusion of this treaty, Minto, in a spirit of bravado and to discredit Sir H Jones 
and show his own importance as Governor-General of India, sent Malcolm a second time to Persia 
Regarding this affair Countess Minto writes 

"To despise is to weaken Reputation is power' — said an English writer well versed in the 
knowledge of courts and men So thinking. Lord Minto asked Colonel Malcolm once more to 
undertake a mission to Persia Malcolm and Sir Harford Jones met at last in Persia To 
Malcolm were given the honors of the situation by ’the King, who had a personal regard for him, and 
created for his special behoof a new order of knighthood, entitled that of the 'Lion and the Sun' " 

By the treaty which Sir H Jones concluded with the Shah, Persia was detached from the sphere 
of the East India Company's operations* referring to this. Countess Minto writes 

'One of the disadvantages which could not but accrue to the diplomacy of the Company's 
Government by the withdrawal of Persia from the sphere of its operations, was seen when it appeared 
that, by an article of the treaty negotiated at Teheran by Sir Harford Jones, it was stipulated that, 
in case of war between Persia and Afghanistan, 'His Majesty the King of Great Britain should not 
take any part therein, unless at the desire of both parties { while, in ignorance of the existence of 
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tJic supronacy and security of the Brithh people In India seemed to have consisted In 
keepinu Afshanlstan divided and maklnB It the hot bed of Intrigues and disturbances. 
At that time nominally at least, subject to the ruler of Kabul 'Tcrc the provinces of 
Sindh ar^ the Panlab. Vellalcy was not content only with sending the embassy to 
"T^osT^To srir up disturbances In Afghanistan, but also Intrigued with the Inhabitants 
of Sindh and the Panjab with the obfect of their shaking off the rule of the king 
of Kabul. 

Minto sent a mission to Sindh, ostensibly to contract an alliance with the Amirs of 
that province against the FrencfTbul In reality against the Afghan sovereign H H 
'Wilson writes 

Alantied by the menaced Interference of Shih Suja (the Afghan king) on bclmlf of the cepdied 
prince, Abd un mW the Amirs of Sindh bad applied to Penla for succour and q Persian army bod 
been directed to march to thdr assistance. The death of Abd on naW and the embarmssmcnls 
which Shah Sofa experienced at borne, removed all groond of fear from Afflhajibtao and the Amirs 
became most rrppfchemivc of peril from tfadr alJks. They thooght K pnidcnt, therefore; to oppose 
one powerfol friend to another — British India to Renlat they therefore began to conciliate the 
British Government and sent on agent to Bombay to propose the renewal of the commercial 
Irttcrcoorse that hod formerly existed. The proposal was favourably entertained, and Coptoln Seton 
was sent as envoy to Hyderabad. A treaty of oflemive and defensive aJIhincc was concluded by 
the envoy with the Amirs , but as the stipulations pledged the British Government to o redprodty 
that was deemed Irtcrpedlent, the ratIBcadon of the treaty was wftbheld, ond Mr Nicbolas Hankey 
Smith, a Bombay CM! Serv an t, was deputed to exploio the amse, and to contract o lets co mp f ch cm l v e 
engagement. Mr Smith r eached Hyderabad on the 8th of Aagtat (1809) i and on the 2Srd of 
that month a treaty was signed, which engaged that there should be eternal friendship be t wee n the 
two Govcmmciits i that vakeels or agents shotitd be mutaaity oppointed , and that the French shook! 
not be permitted to form an estabUtbment la Sindh. 

But as there was no possibility of ibe French invasion of Indio ever taking place 
the real object of the million to Sndh, os shown In the above extract, was to conclude 
an alliance with the Amin against Afghatilslan.t 


any such agreement, Mr Elphlnstooc had been authorised to form o defensive oUIance wah 
Afghanistan against an ottack from Persia, as was staled la the trenty signed at CaloiUa on June 17 
of the same year 1909 yet Persia and Cabul ww both necessary members of the Confcdcrocy with 
which the India Government hod proposed to resist on (avaslon of India.'' 

(VII 1S6) 


In ha work, Lcrd Minto In India Countess Minto writes 
'TTie State of Sdode had come wfthbi the scope of the defensive arrangements proposed by 
the British Government, but the indhcretkm of thdr agent Captain Seton, led to the annulling 
of the treaty cooefuded by hbn with the Amea of Sdnde. 

-It was fbond that Persian ogenb were aegoUatlng with the Government of Sdnde at the 
same tfme » the Envoy of the India Government > that they had authority to ad for both 
fr.o« wd Pmlt rad thrt the lalt heW out to Uk GovtiuinCTt of Sdnde wM mmunY oM 
to tho* off the of <he Wn, of K.Ud to whom they oired . nomfual .llejUna and 
° u"* Cunddw The chief ruler of Sdnde Informed CUptuIn 

the eood wfflof the Brithh Goveroment, he Imd Intended 
doK^thte offer of the French end Ptnlam, But petfemd the Brithh uWmee on the 
«»« ten». Tl«e temo, .Steed to by Cweln Seton, «te not conehtent tth the endeoyoum 
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Mmto also sent envoys to the Panjab and Afghanistan 

The condition of the Panjab had attracted the attention of the Marquess \^cllcslcy 
His brother Henry 'Wellesley, as Resident of Oiidli had brought to his notice the 
distracted condition of that province Dating his letter, Bareilly, August 5 , 1802 , Henry 
'Wellesley wrote to the Governor-General 

"Such IS the distracted state of the Sikh country', that Mr Louis (one of Genera! Perron's 
officers) appears to have obtained possession of a considerable tract of country witliout tlic least 
resistance having been opposed to him There can be no doubt of General Person's intention to 
assume as large a portion of the Punjab as he may think himself able to manage, or it may be 
convenient to him to retain, and it is equally certain that the actual slate of that country will 
render it an easy conquest to anything like a regular force 

"One of the greatest dangers to be apprehended from the establishment of a French force in tlic 
Punjab IS the means it would afford the French force of extending their conquest down the Indus, 
and of securing a communication with the sea by means of that river This would remove c\ ery 
obstacle to their receiving supplies of men and stores from Europe, for there is no British force on 
that side of India nor are there any native powers, situated at the mouths of the Indus, capable of 
opposing a regular force with any prospect of success " 

The opinion of the military adventurer, George Thomas, as to the case with which 

the Panjab could be conquered, was also at that time well known But it was not 

the policy of the Marquess 'Wellesley at that time to fight the Sikhs or annex their 

country On the contrary, he wanted to cultivate their friendship and raise them into a 

power as a buffer state against the Afghans on the one hand and the Marathas on 
the other 

Unfortunately for the Punjab, Ranjit Singh was no statesman Had he been so, 
he would have adopted a course different from what he did at this critical period of 
the history of the British in India In the Doab, that is the territory between the 
rivers Satla and Jumno, were a number of petty Sikh chieftains who had been, before 
second Maratha war, vassals of the Maharajs Sindhia. On the eve of the war with 
the Marathas towards the end of the year 1803 , the English servants of the E 1 
Company under the Governor-General's instructions had opened intrigues with these 
Sikh chieftains. 


making to secure the friendship of the king ofCabul, hence the India Government repudiated 
the engagements made by captain Seton, and sent another Envoy (Mr H Smith) to Scindc, 
to renew the negotiations with that Government on the footing on which alone Captain Seton 
had been empowered to treat— namely, the admission, as a preliminary step to all further 
transactions, of a resident agent of the British Government (the commercial resident having been 
expelled in 1802) 

"This measure is necessarily preliminary to the accomplishment of our ultimate purpose, that of 
withholding or detaching the Government of Scindc from connections with our enemies, as well 
as the more proximate purpose of securing an authentic channel of information and intelligence 
On points of the utmost importance to our interests 'No specific engagement could be entered 
into with that government without the estabhshrpent of direct intercourse on a permanent footing,' 
the attainment of which will afford the means of watching its proceedings and obtaining authentic 
intelligence concerning the designs of our enemies' (Secret and separate general letter) " (Pp 
I77-I78.) ' 
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Tho$e cKicftalns dkl not rctKicr assistance to tJw Marathas and Uias played Into the 
hands of the British. Id rcturri for what they had ddric for the English these Sikh 
chieftains cxpcctcxl thdr syrripatHy and active co-opeiatlon Iri IHeir troubles 

Had Ranpt been a hir sedrifl statesman he would have formed a confederacy With 
them and welded all these states Intd an United Sikh Empire But on the contrary he 
was bent on thdr destruction. At first, to curry favour with the Brithh he proposed to 
betray and sell these chlcftdlfls of hli race and aced to them. But when he fotlrtd no 

favourable response from the latter to his proposal he \rtinted to sedUcc all these 

chieftains and confiscate thdr properties and estates. To cITcct these Ite set out 
from Lahore and crossed the Satlaj The chieftains of the Doab were naturally 
alarmed and they appealed to the British Government for help against Ranjit 
Sinflh, The Govcfisor Gcrrcral seemed to have been at first Inclined to leas'c these *• 
chieftains to the tcr>der merdcs of Ranfit In the second Maratha war these Sikh 
chieftains had been as rnuch useful to the British as the princes of Rajputana but the 

British did rrot scruple to exhibit thdr bad faith towards the Rajput princes ns already 

narrated before. The Sikh chieftains would not have fared better than the Rajput princes 
but for the clrcumstarKCt to be presently mentioned ‘ 

The Sikh <^crfiains of the Doab os said before appealed for help to the British 
Government, and In order to alarm Ranjit Singh and make him return to Lahore, they 
Industriously drculated a report that thdr application had been favourably considered 
H H Vllson writes 

'In order to dHoova the tnrth of thH assertloft, RanlH oddresied a letter to the Governor 
General stattbs that be had karecd that troops were assemhlirtg at Jarano. and requesting to be 
Infonned of the cause He declared his whh to continue on friendly terras bat ven t ored to add 
'The country on this ikk of the Jumna, except the stations o ccu p i ed by the Er>gnsh H subject 
to ray aalhofity Let It remain so.“ 

"Allhoogh Lord Minto was resolved to resist the pretenlkw of RanjH Singh to the cxerdse 
Of any authority on the right bank of the Jumna, yet the poDcy of securing his concurr en ce In the 
scheme of dcfeoslve alliance which h was sought to frame ogainst the hostile designs upon Irtdla 
iVo w ed by the Emperor Napoleon, suspertded the armooncement of the Govemof'GeneraTs 
sentiments t and Ranpt was referred for a reply to Mr faJtcrwaxds Sir Charles) Metcalfe, whom it 
had been determined to send on a friendly rahsion to the SIUj ruler"* 

Metcalfe was o civlllon ond as such came out to Indio while yet In hl$ teens. 
He received his Initiation Into the art of Machlavdllon diplomacy under the Marquess 
Veflesicy and consequently he was always Indebted to that Irbh Governor General 
for the Interest the lottcr took In Hm. Metcalfe acted for some Hrac as G overnor 
General of Indio. It was In that capacity that he wrote a letter to his patron, the 
Morquess Vdlcsley dated Dec. 23 IS34 As this letter sheds much side light on 
hb character h is reproduced below 

"My Lord, — Few tWugs in life have given me greater pleasure than the rccdpt of your LordsWp s 
Idnd letter delivered by Ueut Campbell It Is now within a few days of thirty four years since 
I had the honour of belrtg presented to you You were then Govcmor-Gcnefal of India, and I 
was a boy of fifteen entering otj my career i I shall never forget the Jdodr>css with which you 
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treated me from first to last during your stay in India, nor fhc honor and happiness which 1 enjoyed 
in being for a considerable period a member of your family So much depends on the first turns 
given to a man's course, that 1 have a right to attribute all of good that has since happened to me, 
to the countenance and favor with which you distinguished me at that early period My public 
principles were learned in sour seboot, pre~eminenl!s ibe school of fionor, leal, public spirit, 
and patriotism , and to my adherence to the principles their acquired 1 venture to ascribe all the 

success that has attended me " 

The words put in italics in the above, clearly show what policy Metcalfe would 
have adopted in India towards the native States had he been appointed as its 
Governor-General. That he considered the school of \^cllesley the school of honor 
IS more than what we can understand, since that Irish Governor-General lacked all 
principles of honor and honesty The secret and official letter which the Marquess 
'Wellesley wrote to General Lake on the 2nd August, 1803, regarding the Sikh states 
and Uanjit Singh, was examined and despatched by Metcalfe, Hence he was quite 
familiar with the views which the Marquess 'Wellesley entertained towards Uanjit 
Singh It IS probable that on this account, he was chosen as ambassador to the 
Court of Ranpt Singh * 

* That Metcalfe was closen as an envoy to Panjit was due to the fact that he was a jingoist 
Although a civilian, he loved war more than peace Countess Minto in her work Lord Minio in 
India, (pp 97-98), writes 

'The position of England relatively to Europe after the peace of Tilsit (June 1807) is thus 
commented on in a letter from a young Englishman in India to a friend '\<'hat an unexampled and 
surprising picture the state of Europe now presents , France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, Germany, 
Holland, Spam, Portugal, Denmark, Italy, Turkey — all Europe, save little Sweden, coipbincd against 
our country 'W’e may truly call ourselves "dwisos orbe Britannos” Although this is a state of 
things which no one could ever have wished to see, 1 confess that I feel a pride in it 1 hope 
that we shall do as well as possible under such strange circumstances " 


"^e. have at different times paid Austria, Prussia, France, and Germany , we preserved to 
Turkey a great portion of its Empire, driving out its enemies, the French j we have constantly fought 
the battles of Europe against France j and all powers are now ranged on the side of France against 
us Hurrah for the tight little Island \" 

Countess Minto continues 

‘Wc should hardly have ventured to quote so glaring a specimen of a spirit described in the 
slang of the present day as Jingoism — the English language having apparently no term of reprobation 
for It— had the writer borne a name less known and honoured than that of Metcalfe " 

It was, however, the sort of spirit which, combined with conspicious ability and strong 
character, had attracted the attention of Lord 'Wellesley, who when Metcalfe was only nineteen, 
sent him in a political capacity to the camp of Lord Lake* and which in this year 1808, marked 
him out in the judgment of Lord Minto for a still more important mission . 

The importance of the Punjab and Afghanistan, through which countries the French and the 
ussians must pass in their contemplated invasion of India, was fully recognized by Minto and 
hence contracting alliance with them, (or if necessary, bringing their territories under the control 
ot the East India Company), was considered expedient In a minute dated I5th September 1808, 
he remarked that "even should France succeed in establishing an ascendancy, in Persia, much would 
remain to be accomplished - before India could be successfully invaded, and the hostility of the 
interjacent states, specially if seconded by the co-operation of the British power, might yet be 
expected to frustrate the design, or at least to reduce the invading army to a degree of debility 
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At that time Metcalfe Political Assistant at Delhi So be set out from 
Delhi towards the end of August, 1808 and crossed the Satla] on the Ist of 
September and reached the camp of Ranjit Singh at Kasar on the Ilth. On the 

which would give the troops of the Government of India a decided wperiority In the fWd." Hence 
the necessity of cstabilshlng a direct comma rdcattoo with those states was evident 

to a letter to the President of the Board of ControL dated lOlh Febntary 1006, Lord Minto 
wrote I 

*1f the views of the enemy ihorid extend to the direct Invasion of India by nn army ptopor 
Uoned to that tmdertaldrre, thdr march most probaMy be to the Indus, and most leod through the 
kingdom of Cabal and the territories of Lahore, It has appeared to be extremely desirable 

to pash forward a Brlthh agency as Car beyond oar own frontiers and as near the coontrles from 
which the enemy is to take his deparUrre, as possible. Vc have not till of late, had ranch Induce 
raerrt to freq u ent or to make much ertqulry conctmisg the countries beyond the Indos i and there 
are dtSlaaitlcs attending the ostial mearts of estabfbhing on amicable Intcrcoarsc with those govern 
meats or tbefr sab}ects. Vc cannot sofeiy rely on the fidelity or dbeemment of native agents, either 
for furnishing tnfoimatiOQ or accora{dishlog any polltkal ob}tcts oor Interests might reqaire. I understand 
that the employment of Earopeaos In such services weald be sablcct to great dlfilcuhks. Regatar end 
avowed embassies which woald fambh occasslon to the fixed residence, during periods like the 
present, of Earopeans qaaliflcd in those countries, woald ondoubtediy be best calculated to fulfil my 
present views, which aim first at obtaining emly intdJIgence of the cnem/s designs and lecorrdly at 
castitrg obstada to bb progress." 

Lord Minto entertalaed hostile deslgas against RanlH Slsgh Hb selection of Metealfe was also 
with that obiect fas view He wanted some pretext and sought means to provoke Ronflt Singh to 
bosuntles. In bis despatch to the Sc a et ComraHtee of Mard) 1808, he wrote s 

"Although as a general pdodple we cordially rccognUe the wisdom and the fosUct of abstaining 
from til fnterfdmKe In the oontesti, dbputes and concerns of states with which we arc unconnected 
by the obpgatlorts of ■niannc, and are fully convinced of the embarrassraents and bcooveslcnccs of 
extending our prot^lon to petty chleftalrts who are unoWe to protect theii territories from the 
aggressions of more powerfal neighbours yet we are disposed to think that cases roay ocenr In wWch 
a tcrapofiry deviation from these general prifidiJes may be a measure of defensive policy the neglect 
of which ntight be productive of modi more danger and embanassment than (he prosecution of It, 
and that the certain resoUrtion of the Rajah of Lahore to sob)agate the states ittuated be t ween the 
Sutiedge and the frontier of our dominion would onder other drcums tan ces than the present, 
constltnte a case on which on grouods of self-defence, the Interposition of the British Power for the 
per p ose of preventing the execution of such a project, wodd be equally lust and prudent. Vet the 
accompUjhment of the more Important vkws already described seems evidently Incompatible with a 
ruptore with him j 

Again in another mlnate dated June 1806 be w rote t 

"It b well kn o wn that the habttaal oad endbtingubhing ]ealoiisy which b the persona] character of 
Raaflt Singh has been directed spedficaliy against the British Government He b aware that oor 
Intcrests^aod prindples arc onfavoaiable to some of the chief objects of hb ambition i and. In addition 
to thb particular cause of distrust means have been found to create in hb mind a stfTI stronger 
leiioasy amounting almost to personal apprehension " 

"It b certain that our endea’^tours to open a cotmnunkatioQ wHh GdmL otkI to establish Intimate 
rdatioos with that state, will fambh abundant matter of uneasiness, end supply fresh food to the 
Jealousy entertalfKd by Ranfit Singh both of Cabal and of ocr Government." 

So Metcalfe was sent to woo the Raja , bot should the Sikh sovereign resbt the overtura of the 
Chrbtbn Envoy means had been prepared to amrihllate him Coentess Minto In her work on Lord 
Minto in IndlrC writes i — (p, 154) 
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next day, the Sikh prince granted an Interview to the British Envoy. 'The first 
visits of oriental diplomacy," writes Kaye, are visits of courtesy and congratulation 
It IS a kind of diplomatic measuring of swords before the conflict commences.' 

Metcalfe was received by Ranjit Singh with great cordiality and courtesy.’' 

On the IGth, Ranjit S/ngh returned the visit of the English diplomat. It was on 
the 22nd that negotiations were formally opened, Ranjit was told that the French had 
designs on Afghanistan and the Panjab and that he ought to enter Into an alliance 
with the English 

Metcalfe wrote to the Governor-General that 

"In the course of this conversation, 1 endeavoured, in conformity to the instructions of the Supreme 

Government, to alarm the Raja for the safety of liis territories, and at the same time to give him 

confidence in our protection "f 

In non-diplomatic language it means that he told a pack of lies to Ranjit 

Singh. 

Ranjit Singh was not going to be so easily outwitted by the Christian diplomat 
He asked Metcalfe whether the British Government would recognize his sovereignty 
over ail the Sikh states on both sides of the Sutlaj But Metcalfe only replied 

that he had no authority to express the views of his Government on this 
subject. At this reply, Ranjit was much disgusted, and illiterate and wanting in manners 
as he was, his behavior towards the foreign envoy appeared hardly cordial or friendly 
To show his defiance towards the English, he invaded the Doab and exacted tribute 
from some of the petty chieftains. All the while Metcalfe still remained at his court as 
the accredited agent of the English. 

In the meanwhile the danger of the so-called French invasion of India altogether dis- 
appeared and so the Governor-General was not very anxious to contract a friendly 
alliance with Ranjit Singh. Moreover, it would seem that the Envoy having espied out 
the country and the weakness of the military organisation of the Sikhs, the exaggerated 
notion of Ranjit's resources appeared to be a myth to him Hence the Governor- 
General and his agent did not consider it necessary to any longer temporise with Ranjit 
Singh. On the 22nd December, 1808, Metcalfe personally communicated to Ranjit the 
intentions of the Government of India, that the territories between the Saltaj and the 
Jumna were under British protection, and that he might retain such acquisitions as he 
had made on this side of the Satlaj previously to the existence of the relations which 
had been formed with the protected states, but that he must restore all that had been 


"The Commander-in-chief received orders to prepare for an advance, and a private letter to him 
from Lord Minto shows that in the event of serious resistance from Runjit, it was in the contempla- 
tion of Government to substitute a friendly for a hostile power between our frontier and the Indus 
There is reason to believe that a considerable portion of the country usurped by Runjit Singh is 
strongly disaffected, and should any grand affort be made, and be crowned with success, nothing 
WuJd be more advantageous to our interests than the substitution of friends and dependants 
for hostile and nval powers throughout the country between our frontier and the Indus " 

* Kaye's Zi^es of Indian Officers, Vol I, p. 393 
t Ibid, p. 394. 
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made subsequently I and that In order to gaard against any future encroachments a 
military post would be cstablbhcd on the left bank of the rim * 

'WTten these communications were made to Ranjlt Singh he was furious i to quote 
the words of Kayeh 

He left the room, descended to the court yard bdow mounted a bone and began atracoHIng 
about wHh what the young English envoy dcsorfbed as sarprislng levity Bat It was not levity 
He was striving to subdue hb strong feelings, and was gaining time to consider the answer be was 
t6 give to the British Envoy After o while he returned to onother room nod took counsel with hb 
otinbtcfs. 

On the tame even in g he sent a message to Metcalfe saying that the proposal of the British 
Government to send troops to the SdtaJ was of so strange a character that he cooJd not finally 
announce hb determination till be had consulted with bis chiefs, and that he proposed to proceed for 
that purpose to Amritsar tmd be re qu es t ed the Britbh Envoy to nttcrrd hlm.'^ 

But the English Govcmoient did not communicate Its Intention to Uonjlt Singh 
without making a sbow of military operations. In the middle of January 1809 a 
detachment under Gjloncl Ochtolony crossed the Jumna and proceeded to Lodhlano 
whilst an ermy of reserve under the command of Major General St Leger was prepared 
to support the advarvee, should protracted operations become necessary The troops of 
Ranflt Singh fell back as Colonel Ochtcriony* detachment approached, 

Ran}lt Singh was sorely Irritated and how he must have cursed himself for not 
alTording aid fo the Morathos In their struggle with the English with whom at times 
he thought of trying conduslonsi But an Incident occurred which h said to have 
damped l^anflts courage and convinced Mm of his inability to successfully flght the 
Engibh. 

Daring the month of February 1809 when Metcalfe was In Amritsar the anniversary 
of the Muhanam occurred which the Shia Muhammadans of hb escort celebrated as 
usual with public demonstrations of passionate sorrow and religious fervour Since the 
ascendancy of the power of the Sikhs thb celebration of the Muhanam had been 
stopped and so the conduct and behavior of Metcalfe s escort gave great offence to the 
population of Amritsar a place which Is sacred to all Sikhs The Akalb a sect of 
Sikh fanatics who ore half soldiers and half saints attacked the camp of Metcalfe. 
A little tact and ordinary courtesy would have dictated that Christian Envoy not to 
have allowed the ^la Muhammadans of his escort to celebrate the Muharram In the 


These Sikh ChleftalM were not now to be treated bs altlei bet « depetxUnb of the Britbh 
Gove rnm en t, for they had to enter Into an agreement by which their states were to be escheated aiKl 
taken dwge of by the Britbh on More of theh bdrsi the privilege of adoption was denied to theou 
It was In thb manner the prtiKlpamks of Amballa. Kalthal and several other traits Saltal Sikh states 
came Into the possession of the British Lord Dalbomie vlgoroosly acted trpoa the pofley which 
was first of all Initiated by Lord Mhito who like himself was a native of Scotland. 

Baron Hugd (Trovrls, p. 279) attrlbotcs the Interference of the Ertglbh to sdfbhness, the motive 
being the desire of beaeftting by escheats which the dbslpated character of the chiefs wss likely to 
rCTtder speedy and rmmeroos. 
t Lives of Indian Officers. 

• Ibid p 896. 
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sacred city of the Sikhs without the special permission of Ranjit Singh. Of course, the 

Akalis were fanatics and were no match for the trained soldiers of Metcalfe s escort. 
The steady dischphne of the ' latter prevailed and the Akalis broke and fled Ranpt 
Singh came up at the close of the affray and assisted in quelling the tumult. Metcalfe s 
camp was removed to a greater distance from the town. 

This incident is said by the British writers to have made a great impression on 
Ranjit's mind. Kaye wntes that Ranpt 

"Saw clearly that the English, who could make such good soldiers of men not naturally warlike, 
were a people not to be despised 

How much truth there is in this assertion, it is impossible to say, for the incident 
above referred to, rests solely on the authority of the Christian Envoy and Christian 
writers, whose testimony could hardly be relied upon, since they arc the 
interested party in the affair. This incident occurred in February and from the fact that - 
the English did not demand any satisfaction from Ranjit Singh for his subjects 
attacking the escort of a friendly foreign mission, and also when we remember the fact 
that Ranjit Singh did not at once, after its occurrence, conclude a treaty of offensive 
and defensive alliance with the British, it appears to us that this incident did not 
influence the conduct of Ranjit towards the English.f 

The British Government in order to carry on the negotiations to a satisfactory 
termination, had moved the troops and threatened Ranjit with hostilities But as waging 
war against the princes of India was strictly forbidden by the. authonties in England, it 
does not appear that Minto was serious as to going to war with the Sikh Prince The 
negotiations dragged on from month'^s end to month'^s end till the 25th April, 1809, 
when a treaty was concluded which placed all the petty- Sikh chieftains in the territory 
between the rivers Satlaj and Jamna under the protection of the British.*'*' But Ranjit 
Singh, illiterate and lacking in the foresight and forethought of a gifted statesman, 
imagined that he had his compensation for the sacrifices which he had made in gaining the 


• Ibid, p 397 

t In the history of the Sikhs, Captain Cunningham docs not allude to this incident having 
influenced his conduct towards the English In a footnote (page 138 2nd edition) he writes . 

"Moorcroft ascertained that Ranjit Singh had serious thoughts of appealing to the sword, so 
unpalatable was English interference The well-known Fukeer Uzeez-ood-deen was one of the 
two persons who dissuaded him from war'’ 

** Captain Cunningham writes 

In the beginning of February 1809 Sir David Ochterlony had issued a proclamation declaring the 
Cis-Sutledgc states to be under British protection, and that any aggressions of the chief of Lahore 
would be resisted with arms Ranjit Singh then perceived that the British authorities were in 
earnest, and the fear struck him that the still independent leaders of the Punjab might likewise 
.ender their allegiance and have it accepted All chance of empire would thus be lost and he 
prudent y made up his mind without further delay He withdrew his troops as required, he relinquish- 

cd h.s last acquisitions and at Amntsar, on the the now single chief of Lahore 

Sutlcle A i! originally occupied to the south of 

Sutledgc, but confined his ambition for the future to the north and westward of that river." 
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friendsKip of the Englbh ami cunylnj favor ttiih them by the latter alloving him a free 
hand over the territorries and peoples to the North and 'W^cst ^f the SatlaJ By this 
daose of the treaty It was to be dearly understood that Ranpl Singh was to Invade 
the dominions of the King of Kabul Thac was not much love lost between the 
Sllhs and the Afghans and this treaty was meant to widen the diFercnccs between 
those two peoples, Thh treaty served to malcc Ranjit Singh the catspaw of the British 
for thdr ultalor purposes and render the Pan]ab the buffer stale against the Afghan 
monarch and the threatened Invasion of India by the combined forces of France and 
Russia through Central Asia, It was on this a^unt that Elphlnstones embassy to 
Peshwar to which rcfacncc will be presently made did not conclude any definite 
treaty with the Afghan monarch 

The mission to Afghanistan was entrusted to Elphinstone. It was feared that the 
combined forces of France and Russia would Invade Indio through Afghanlstari i and 
therefore It was considered necessary to despatch an embassy to the King of Kabul* 
Shah Suja was the rdgnirvg monarch at that time at Kabul The diplomatic rnisslon 
of Elphinstone consisted In endeavouring to rouse Shah Su)a« fears for Ms own safety 
and to play him olT against Persia, It was not the policy of the British Government 
to enter Into any alliance with the Afghan monardv although Elphinstone was nt the 
same time told that ‘'should the contracting of these engagements be absolutely required 
by the Mng the eventual old to be afforded by us ought to be limited to supplies of 
orms ordinance military stores rather than troops," 

The mission did not pass throagh the Panjab Perhaps ot this time the British 
Government feared that Ranpt Singh would not allow passage to the mission. As said 
before Rar^lt kept nculrol while the Marathas were struggling with the English for thdr 
Independence and thdr country Ranfit again did not object to the British troops 
under Take penetraUnj to the heart of the Papjab In pursuit of Hollo/ Feu 
an offensive and defensive alliance with the EngllsK RanjU was even willing to betray 
the chieftains of Ms creed occupying the tract of the country between the Sailaj ond 
the Jamna. But all his labors and sacrifices for the sake of the Britbh had betn In 
Vdn. He had never derived any benefit so far from them and was naturally much dis 
appointed. So It appears that the British Government of India, at this lime had no 
face to ask for a further favor from Ranfil to allow the raUsIon to pass through the 
Panlab to the court of the ruler of Afghanistan. Consequently the mission proceeded 
by the route of Blkanlr BHahwulpur ond Multan and reached Peshwar on the 25th 
of February 1809 f 


Cotrateis Mlnto In her work on Lord Minto In India writes i 
"Ve are Infortwd that p»pm adrt to prove that Bonaparte had fixed on the Gomul Pass, leodlnfi 
from Ggmee to Dcra limtd Kbos os the line of his odvasce from Afgtuinbton Into India.'* 
(p 163. f n.) 

t After readriog Multan the mhslon were detained for sooie tboe while eommnnlaUIoos 
cartfcd on by letter with the Ung of Cabal For without hh consent nod the protectloa of a guard 
from His Majesty It was Impossible to travel among the tribes beyond the Indus. The ooswer to 
Mr Bpfainstofte's apptkatkm was kmg In coming, for as they afterwords teamed the news of the 
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At that time the tract of the country through which Elpinstone procccdeci td 
Afghanistan was a fecca incog.m{a to the British Government of India. It would seem 
that the object of the mission was as much to gather information regarding the country, 
^s to espy out the resources of the Afghan monarch, Afghanistan was at this period 
the scene of unhappy internal dissensions and its ruler a victim of domestic feuds. Shalr 
Suja granted an interview to Elphinstone on the 5th of March, 1809. He showed 
great courtesy and hospitality to the mission and as he was given to understand that 
the Bntish Government was desirous of entering into a friendly alliance with him, he 
naturally expected help and co-operation from the mission in extricating him from his 
domestic troubles. But in this he was dissappcmted Kaye wntes that Shah Suja 

"was distracted by domestic cares He had a dangerous revolution to cope with in his own kingdom 
He did not wish the British Mission to proceed any further into the heart of his dominions, which 
were in a distracted state j indeed, the best advice he could give to the English gentlemen was, that 
they should go home as fast as they could, unless they were inclined to help him against his enemies. 
'{^Tien a man's own house is on fire it is no time to alarm him on the score of remote dangers and 
he soon found that the British Government would not help him to extinguish these domestic 
flames " 

Poor deluded Shah Suja I Had he known that it was the British Government which 
was at the bottom in enkindling these domestic flames, for it was the interest of that 
Government to do so, and for the avowed object of which it 'had sent an embassy to 
Persia and paid a subsidy in money to the Persian Government, he would not have 
expected the British Government to help him to extinguish these domestic flames 

To quote Kaye again . 

'The Afghan Ministers, it must be admitted, argued the case acutely and not without some 
amount of fairness They could not see Why, if the English wished the King of Cabul to help them 
against their enemies, they should not in their turn ‘help the King to resist his j but as it was they 
said all the advantage was on our side, and all the danger on the side of the King They stated,' 
wrote Mr. Elphinstone in a letter to Lord Minto that an alliance for the purpose of repelling our 
enemy was imperfect and the true friendship between two states could only be maintained by 
identifying their interests in all cases j that Shah Mahmud had no influence over the Douranees and 
would be obliged if he obtained the crown — to put himself under the protection of the Persians to 
maintain his authority j t6at fie Had before connection witfi tfiat people and was nafurallsr inclined 
at tfiem, and tfiat from tfie moment of fiis restoration to tfie Government of tfiis country we 
migfit consider tfie Frencd and Persians as already on t6e Indus "* 

The importance of the words put in italics will be easily understood when the fact 
is remembered that Malcolm was sent m 1799 to Persia by the Marquess 'Wellesley 
to instigate the king to create distraction. As said before, a subsidy even was paid to 

approach of the mission was at first regarded with strong prejudice and distrust » the Afghan nobles 
disliked the idea of an alliance between the king and the Bntish power, as likely to strengthen him 
to their detriment * and the king himself thought it very natural that the British should seek to profit 
y the internal dissensions of a neighbouring kingdom, and endeavour to annex it to their empire 

Curiosity ,s said to have had much to do with the final decision to receive the mission at Peshawar 
—Minto in India, pp 161-162 

* Ibid,, pp. 241-242. 
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the Persian King to carry out this atrocious piece of business. The object of the British 
Govemtncnt was gained for Sha h Mahmud with the help of the Persians raised t he 
standard of revolt In Afg hanistan, scUed the Afg han nxMiarchZaman Shah, deposed hlrn, 

(SR hU'eyo and p laced him In dose confinement In th e BalaTilss ar at Kabul 
'BorSfiah Mahmud did not rrtain tes ill-gotten power ver^H^ng he was dethroncd^^ 
Shah Suja In 1803 

So the deposition and blindness of Zaman Shah relieved the British Government of 
the Incubus of the Invasion of India with which the Afghan monarch had threatened 
them so often. The domestic dissensions and Intcmedne feuds In Afghanistan brought 
^>out through the Instrumentality of the Penlan King prevented the successor of Zaman 
Shah from ever carrylrrg out his threat Into oacution.* 

To keep Persia and Afghanistan always at war with one another and never allow 
them to unite and make a common cause seemed to have been the object of 
Elphinstones mission As said before Malcol m had succeeded In playing off Persia 
against Afghanistan anf~how Llphlnstonc was trying to pH the Afghan ru(a against 
the Persian m onarch. But no treaty of any definite character was concluded with the 
Afghan sovereign to Instigate him to Invade or create distractions In the terrHory of 
Persia. There are two reasons to be assigned for the Engibh refraining from any 
assistance to the Afghan ruler In extinguishing hH domestic flames. The first reason 
was that they did not want to have a prosperous and happy Afghanistan ruled over 
by Shah Suja, the brother of Zaman Shah who had so often threatened them with 
tiK Invasion of India they were afraid that Shah Suja might carry Into execution the 
often repeated threat of his brother and invade India, if his subjects In AJghanlstan 
were happy and contented and did not rise In revolt against thdr ruler The second 
reason which InflucKcd the English In refuting to contract a defensive alliance with 


'Two years before Malcoira w«nt to Persia, a Persian noUcmaJi Datnralbcd In India, named 
Mcdhi All Kban had been sent to Teheran by the Governor of Bombay wHh instroctktts to talte 
mcascres for indodnfl the Court of Persia to keep Shah Zemaun tn perpet oa l d>eck (so as to 
predode him from retumlna to India) but without any d e cid ed act of hostility Vhat Mehdl All 
Khan did In Persia, b described by Uent-Colood P M Sykes, In hb History of Persia (VoL 11 p 
397) as follows 

"Mehdl All Khan, a sldlfol dJpkxnatbt of the Persian school had written letters from Boihlre to 
the Court at Teheran In whkh he exdted the Indignation of the Shah by an a c count of atr od t i es 
cu u uu ItttJ by the Sunni Afghans on the Shtas of Lahore thousands of whom be dedared, had fled 
for refuge to the territories rukd by the Eibt lodlB Company and at the same time u rge d that If 
Zematm Shah were checked a service would be rer>der e d to God and man. He stated, furthermore, 
that the Governor General dkl not at all apprehend an Afghan Invasion of Hlrtdastan the 

fame of the EngHsh artillery was well known. As an example of what Errglbh troops could do 
he ass er ted that seven burtdred of these brave sokDcrs had defeated the army of S(iTaJ>ad Daula, 
nambering three hundred thousand men." 

In the autumn of 1799 Mehdl AH Khan was received In person by the Shah Spending large sums 
in presents be so ccee ded In perstadfog the Persian monarch to contlnoe bostflltks against Afghanistan 
and be then returned to Boshhe where be irwt Captain Malcolm, who had r e ce n tl y landed on hb 
first memorable mbslon." 
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the Afghan ruler is to be found in the fact that they had to compensate Ran)it Singh 
for his renouncing all claims over the chieftains of the Doab, by giving him a free hand 
m conquering territones to the North and '^est of the river Indus Had they formed 
an alliance with Shah Suja, there would have been no chance for Ranjit Singh to 
extend his dominions They knew that the Sikh prince— whom they were wont to call 
the Lion of the Panjab — although no statesman, was an ambitious, capable and skilful 
general. He could have given them much trouble had he any inclination of doing so, 
Moreover, Ranjit had, on two previous occasions, obliged them first by his remaining 
neutral and not rendering any aid to the Marathas in their struggle with the English, 
and secondly, by his permitting the troops under Lake to penetrate into the Panjab in 
pursuit of Holkar. 

It would not have done, therefore, to have contracted a defensive alliance with 
Shah Suja and restricted the ambitious schemes of Ranjit Moreover, as a French 
writer has said, the English encouraged the Sikh prince to invade the territories of the 
Afghan monarch for they knew that on the death of Ranjit the Panjab as well as his 
conquests in the Afghan territory would pass into their hands 

Even so early as the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Afghans seem to have 
been acquainted with "Perfide Albion” Regarding the conversation with Mulla Jafar, an 
Afghan minister, Elphinstone writes 

"He said that he did not believe that we intended to impose upon the king, but he did not think 
that we were so plain as we pretended to be. . He frankly owned that we had the character 
of being very designing and that most people thought it necessary to be very vigilant in all 
transactions with us 

The English were secretly glad at the disturbed condition of Afghanistan Elphinstone 
espied out the resources of the country and, according to Kaye, Elphinstone 

"had indeed done all that it was requisite to do , for the dangers which he had been sent to 
antiapate had disappeared by themselves The king of Cabul undertook to prevent the passage of 
the French and Persians through his kingdom, and the English undertook to provide money for 

the purpose "t 

Elphinstone and his party returned to India through the Panjab Of course, there 
was no objection on the part of Ranjit to grant them the passage through his country, 
for he had now entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with them. 

Thus then Lord Minto's Government took every precaution to preserve the supremacy 
of the British influence in India, and duly safeguarded themselves against the rising of the 
inhabitants of the terntories at that time under the administration of the English, as well 
as protected India against the native powers of Hindustan For the first time in the 
history of British India, the fear of the invasion of India from its North-\/estern 
frontier seized the minds of the Chnstian rulers and hence the various missions were 
sent to the Pa i^ab, Afghanistan, Sindh and I^ sia. not only to contract defensive 
alliance with the rulers of those countries but also to espy out the military resources 
and strategical positions of those states. 

* Ibid, p 244, f n 
t Ibid, p. 247. 
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But the British still apprehended dan^ from the sea. It was not impossible for 
any maritime powxr to invade tfrdr possessions In India by sea and so H appeared 
necessary for Lord Mlntos Government to reduce such places as might serve as bases 
of operations for any maritime nation hostitety inclined against British supremacy In 
India. The Influence of sea power was fully recognized by them but at this time there 
was not the remotest chance for any nation to approach the shores of India and 
Invade the country by the sea. The darvger was apprehended from France, but at this 
time the French navy was almost a thing of the past and hence Napoleon tried to 
cor>quer the sea by land. But this naval wealcness of France gave the opportunity to 
the Errgllsh to attack and capture thdr colonies In different parts of the world. 
Napoleons schemes of conquest of the different countries of Europe necessarily left 
the Frer>ch colonies unguarded by the French fleet and so the British Government made 
elaborate preparations for thdr Invasion. 

The French possessions In the Indian Ocean pit, the Isle of France, Bourbon 
and Rodniguez, were always considered as sources of danger to the British 
G o v er nment In India, since these Islands harboured asylums to pirates who Inflicted 
serious damage upon the Company s commerce. These blands were also looked 
upon as the bases of opcratlorrs against the British possessions In India In the 
cveiTt of the outbreak of hostilities betw e en the French and the English. Tipu was 
alleged to have sent his agents to the Isle of France for the purpose of enlisting 
French recnrits In his army to fight the English. 

The re duction of these French possessions was c o nsidered to be of great political 
imp ortarree by the authorities both In England and India and Ma rquess 'Wellesley had 
at one time seriously thought of sending expeditions against them. Uut the low state 
of finances did not allow him to carry out his Intention into execution, as any expedition 
against the Islands would Involve great expense both for thdr reduction and maintenance. 
But In 1809. the Govgromyn^ at home authorized Mirrto to attempt ^ rlgor tw^ 

blockade of the FrerKh lslafKU_I n thg Indian Qc<anJ It will be foreign to ow purpoSm 
to describe In detail the methods which were adopted to execute this order which * 
finally led to the capture and annexation of those French colonia In 1810 Suffice It 
to say that India had to bear the expenses of the expedition. By the reduction of 
these Islands the energies of the naval power of Frar>ce (n the East were paralysed 
once for all ar>d the Frer>ch Incubus no longer dbturbed the sleep of the rulers of 
British India. 

The attention of the authorities In Er>gland was also drawn to the Dutch possessions 
In the East 

Accordingly under Instructions from the home authorities, Mlnto fitted out an _ 
expedition to reduce them. By the end of 1811 all the Dutch possesskwn In rhi»_ 
indiar Archipelago came under the rule of the British GovemmCTt 
" After the termination of the expedition against the Dutch possessions In the East 
Mlnto was recalled and he left India In tar a 

The authoress of "Zorrf Mlnto in India* (pp. 545-544) writa 

'Lord Mhrto bad Intinurted to the Directors hb wish to be rdicved from the gov tin t a e ut early 
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in 1814 The day he had named as that of his departure from India was indeed January, I In the 
summer of 1813 he learned that, six months before, it had been decided to supersede him in the 
government of India, and that the appointment had been bestowed on the Earl of Moira, to whom 
the Pnnee Regent conceived himself peculiarly indebted for the assistance rendered by him while a 
new ministry was in process of formation after Mr. Perceval's death Nothing could be more 
undeserved, more ungracious, or more discreditable to the parties concerned, than the recall of an 
able and uniformly successful Governor-General to make room for a personal friend of the Regent's " 


Dunng his administration of six years, ts^into did not extend the bo undaries of the 
Bntish possess ions in India either by means of~forcc or fraud But he prc s cr\'cd th e 
Empire by ni^ns which are N^hiaveflian and for which the natives of Eng land ought 
always to be grateful to h'u^ He came out to India at a period when the military 
prestige of the Bntish was at its lowest ebb and when their public credit was shaken 
It was the most critical period for them in India To have preserved the ship of the 
state in such a stormy weather is a strong testimony to his ability and talents He 
safeguarded the interests of his country by taking steps which had the effect of prevent- 
ing insurrections in and foreign invasions of India The methods which he adopted have 


already been mentioned and if the end justifies the means, then Minto m ii<;t be 
_BroDQiiDced_to_ have been a ver y successful administrator from the point of view — of-thc- 
Bntisb^peoplZir]! ~ — ■ — - — 




CHAPTER LXm 

THE MUTiNy AT MADRAS 

The Mutiny at Vellore produced great sensation in England. There Is little doubt 
now that It was caused by the belief then prevalent that the authorities In India, 
espcdaJly In Madras were bent on converting the natives of this country to Christianity 
Lord Villlam Bentinck, as Governor of Madras gave every encouragement to the 
Christian missionaries to carry on thclf proselytising propaganda In India. It was 
th e re f ore , necessary to remove the Impression from the minds of the people then 
under the administration of the East India Company that the authorities meant to 
Inter fere with thdr religious castoms and observances. Great credit Is due to Minto 
for doing everything in hts power to discourage the Invasion of India by Christian 
missionaries. In hts letter to the Chairman of the East India Company dated September 
1807 he wrote 

'HTw ooly successful engine of sedttkm In any part of India reost be that of persuading the 
people that our Government errtertalns hostile and tysttnratic designs against their rdlgion.'^ 

The Serampofc Mission headed by Dr Carey printed many books In the vernaculars. 
Lady Minto In her work on Lord Minto In India wrlta 

''Soon after Lord Mietoi arrfvt] some of these publications attracted the attention of Govern 
ment and h being undeniable that they vere calculated to offend the fetflags of the native populatlOTi, 
conta in l og as they did offensive attada on the Hindu mythology and the Mowulmao Prophet, 
the Secretary to Government received Instructions to comm unicate to the Revd. Dr Carey the 
leading member of the rnhskm at Ser a m p o r e , a resolution arrived at by the Govemof General in 
Council to place theh press under regulation, and to suspend the praetta of public preaching by the 
natives In the native dialects at the scat of G overnment 

*10 an offldal letter addressed by Mr Edmonstooe to Dr Carey It was stated that 'the Issoc of 
pcbflcatkms and the pabTk delivery of discourses of the nature above alluded to are evidently 
calculated to produce consequences In the highest degree det rira en tal to the tranquility of the British 
dominions h Imfla, and It becomes the Indispensable duty of the British Government to arrest the 
progress of any proceedlogs of that nature. In the present Instance thb oW«tion Is enfor ce d by 
the necessity of maintaining the puWk faith which under the express Inlanctiom of the Legblature 
has been repeatedly pledged to leave the native sublects of the Company In India to the fuff, free, 
and undbturbed exerdse of thdr rapective reIigiofis.''t 

The rutives of India set more store by thdr religions than by anything else. Thus 
they were easily coodltatcd to the Company s Government by the attitude which Lord 
Minto manifested towards the Christian missionaries. 

Bet the case was quite different with Minto s co-rellglonists and compatriots In 
India, who came out to this country as 'Ijids of prey and passage," to shake the 
pagoda tree, amass "filthy lucre" and then return home laden with thdr booty to 


WZh/o in India p. 61 
t (V&Ai, p. dJ) 
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play "the Nabob" there. Anything which touched their pockets made them indignant 
and turn against those who ventured to do it 

The finanaal ensis of the Government of India at the period when Minto came 
as Governor-General has been already mentioned before To tide over the crisis, it 
it was necessary to make retrenchment in all departments of the state 

Military officers, in addition to their salary, drew several other allowances Thus 
it was the practice to grant to the commanders of the native corps a monthly 
allowance known as the Tent Contract,' meant for the provision of camp equipage. 
In the Madras Presidency, Barlow, as its Governor, abolished, with the approval of 
the Supreme Government in Bengal, this allowance by a general order, dated May, 
1808 . This was enough to offend the British officers and make them rise in mutiny. 

Perhaps there would have been no mutiny of these officers had the Governor of 
Madras been possessed of tact. But Barlow was a man of stem, cold, and repulsive 
manners, and the civil as well as military British scr\'ants of Madras considered it a 
gncvance that a man who had been bred to public business in Bengal should have 
been appointed to the highest office, without having the advantages of local and 
personal knowledge of that presidency. 

The Bntish officers burst into open mutiny at Masuhpatam, Seringapatam, Hydarabad 
and other places. Minto was of opinion 

'that the successful combination of the Bengal officers in 1796, when Government at home took 
fnght, IS the real root of the late insubordination in the army of the Madras Presidency "* 

The mutiny took a serious aspect when 

'blood was shed in Mysore, for, as a mutinous battalion was marching from Chittcldroog to 
join the mutineers at Seringapatam, they cncountcd resistance from a body of dutiful troops, and 
fired upon and received the fire of their own countrymen or friends and fellow-soldiers This was 
a dangerous spectacle to exhibit to the armed sepoys and the native inhabitants "f Macfarlanc's 
Our Indian Empire, (Vol 11 p I8I) 

In quelling the mutiny of the Christian European officers, such steps were not 
taken as are invanably done when the mutineers happen to be non-Christian and 
coloured persons No Christian officer was hanged or blown from the mouth of 
cannon. To conciliate the mutineers and to redress their grievances, as it were, some 
of the most distinguished political officers of the time, such as Colonels Barry Qosc, 
John Malcolm, the Honourable Arthur Cole, were sent to stations where mutinous 
dispositions were manifested. Minto even went to Madras to make the mutineers 
understand the senous situation they had created by their conduct. No one can say 


* Lord Minto in India, p 210 

t No British histonan of India has given an account of the Mutiny at Madras in greater detail 
than Mr Macfarianc, who in the footnotes at pages I82-I84 has narrated things not referred to by 
other wnters He concludes his footnote at page 184 as follows 

'In tne histones and other books written by the functionaries and servants of the East India 
Company,-wc see, generally, a disposition to glide over the whole of this story as quickly as 
possible. This surely is not the proper way to treat a subject which was so important and so 
aitical at the time and which contains lessons and warnings proper for all times " 
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what the conscqociccs wxxiM have been had the mutineers delayed In returning to 
thdr allegiance to the properly constlhrted authorities. It would have perhaps 
encouraged the Marathas to try to get back the territories that had been wres t ed from 
them a few yean before and the Nizam and the Pdshva, prisoners as they were, 
would have tried to come out of thdr prbons and throir off the yoke of the 
subsidiary alliance that had been placed on thdr neda by the British. 


* M. Victor jaaroemoot, writing to his Mkt on October 28tb I83C^ said i 
'Hbe EneRsh ofikm of the Indian sroiy are cxcccdiDgly (fissatisfled with Lord Vtniam axKl the 
Court of Dfrecton oa accoent of the redaction recentiy made bi thdr pay Twenty years ago 
a sedHioa of this Idod provolccd by the same caose brotce out In the Madras Presidency 
This happened at a critical period. If Ronflt Sing had then crossed the Sededge, the Mdirattas 
and Bondclcnd, wWch were oot then reduced to subniltslorv and marched to Bengal, the British 
power would no doubt have rt- enter e J Into the tlrntts cooq a ered by Lord CDve t bat the revolted 
of Madras sooa p q c al ved the danger a;>d re tu r n e d of themselves to thdr duty and->- 

flSr O o rerBinent Sad tSe KwutntM not to sSoot a single officer (Pp, fQ3^4 Vol I of 
Letters from India. The Kallcs are ocn.) 
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THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS'S ADMINISTRATION 

( 1813-1823 ) 

The nobleman who succeeded Lord Minto in the Government of India deserves 
a very close study of his character to enable one to understand the nature of his_ 
Indian administration. His rule forms a very conspicuous signpost in the history 
of British India. His is the central figure in the Trinity of British Christian nobles 
who within the first fifty-six years of the nineteenth century, trampled the rights of 
the princes and peoples of Hindustan under foot, and succeeded by means of fraud 
and force in depriving Indians of their independence, and nvetting the chain of slavery 
round their necks 'Wellesley, Hastings and Dalhousie constitute the Trinity of 
cmpire-builders in the Christian administration of India during the nineteenth century. 

The Marquess of Hastings was a native of Scotland by nationality, and he entered 
the army while still in his teens. He served under Cornwallis during the American 
^ar of Independence. Like his chief, he had to surrender his sword to the leader 
of the American rebels, and thus his military career, at its very start, was anything 
but a success As a nobleman of the united kingdom of England and Scotland, he 
had a seat in the Upper House of Parliament, but it does not appear that he ever 
cut a very prominent figure in politics. But by the manner in which he ingratiated 
himself with the ministry of the day in the first decade of the nineteenth century, 

he was chosen to establish a reputation for himself in India, where alone at that 
time it was possible to make amends for the failures sustained in Chnstendom and 
to win laurels, by diplomacy or by unsheathing the sword 

No satisfactory explanation has ever been given for the step which the ministry 
took in recalling Minto from India But to us it seems that the ministry at that 

time wanted to bring more territory in India under the jurisdiction of their countrymen 
and so they did not like a peace-loving man like Minto to be at the helm of their 

affairs in India They wanted the pursuit of a more vigorous policy in India in 

unison with their political affairs in Europe, so as to catch the imagination, kindle the 
interest and win the applause of the British people This aspect of the question 
should always be borne in mind by all writers of Indian history for the policy of 
the political party in power in England has often guided Indian affairs and have 
made them run parallel to those of England, after making every effort by strong 
advocacy' and otherwise, to induce the majority of the British public and others, to look 
at things from their own view-point 

\i/hcit was the state of England and of Europe at the time, then ? Napoleon 
was the virtual dictator of the whole of Europe, and he held all the states of that 
continent within the hollow of his hand England alone , stood against him and 
spent money like water, to bribe all the powers of Europe in order to bring about his 
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downfall But Trt>CTe did all this rnoney come from ? England at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century was not 50 rich as she was at Ks dose. Her principal 

source of wealth was her commerce. It Is wdl known that Napoleon prohibited 

the fmportatJoo of English goods Into any part of the vast European contInertL 

Napoleon tried to conquer the sea by land His navy had been destroyed by 

England and so he could not do any harm to England on the sea, but the loss 
which England suffered by the prohibition of the Importation oE her manufactured 
artkJes into any state of Europe was great She had to make up this loss In the 
best way she could There was no other way of cffectu affy' gaining this end than 

that of forcing her goods on India. England was the mistress of the sea, and India 
was the only coirntry which Nepoleon s octopus Idee arms did not reach. The 
Importance of India at this crisis to England has been fully appreciated by so 
competent a writer as Sir George Bfrdwood who In his Introduction to T/Se f^rst 
Letter Book oTifie Bast India Company /aoo~/ 6 /fi slates that It was the Comparrys 
possession of India which enabled Ervgland at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century to successfully resist the frwchhiatlofrt of Napoleon L and he declares that 
Ihe coodmrtd ponetrioo of Ifvdia wITl be oor ditef ftiy In wistaltilng die roamActarina and 
rT>atantOe pfcpoodemnce In tW* country In ri>« arshlnfl coounerdsl competWou with wWdi we 
have rvjw everywhere to conteryJ." 

It was by bleeding India that England succeeded In raising money to Intrigue 
with other European powers against, and to fight with Nepoleon How the Interests 
of India were at this time sacrificed for those of England Is not well known to all 
Till the beginning of the nineteenth century India was not only an agriojIturaJ but 
also a manufacturing country Before the cstablbhmcnt of Britbh rule, India was 
the greatest rrwuiufacturlrrg country In the world. Her cotton fabrics used to be 

Imported Into every country of the cMlbed world It was to buy her cotton fabrics 
that the Christian nations of Europe made thdr way to India. It was by destroying 
this cotton manufacture of India, that England succeeded In raising money to 

ov erc ome Napoleon. In order to secure the artton manufacture for herself Errgland 
forbade the Importation of India s cottons Into Errgland , nay on the contrary when 
Napoleon had shut England out from the marfxts of continental Europe, she forced 
the East India Company to lower all the duties hitherto levied on English goods 
entering India. She thus flooded Irrdia with cheap cotton and brought about the ruin 
of the Indian weavers and of Indiarr cotton manufacture. Regarding the destruction of 
the Indian cotton manufacture H H Vllson has written as follows 

"The hbtory of the tmk of cotton doth* wHh India affords a singular escmpUflcatlon of the 
fnappIkabnUy to all times and dromtanccs of that pdodple of free trade whkh advocates the 
unrestricted adnltston of a cheap artidc. In place of protecting by heavy dirties a dearer one 
of home manofacture. It Is oho a mslcuteMs Issstanct of t&e wnwg done to India by the 
country on wUlcti s&e tiad become dependent It was stated In evidence, that the cotton and 
slTk goods of India up to thU period (tSl9\ could be sold f« a proftt to the British martet, at a 
price from fifty to sixty per cent lower than those tabricated Ib England. It coosequentfy became 
Tiecessary to protect the latter by dudes of seventy and etghty per corL on their value; or by 
positive prohibttion. Had thb not been the case, had not sodi prohibitory duties and decrees 
79 
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existed, the tnills of Parsley and of Manchester would have been stopped in their outset, and 
could scarcely have been again set in motion even by the powers of steami TVJojr itrero created 
bj tde sacrifice of We Indian mamifaciiire Had India been independent, she would have 
retaliated, would have imposed preventive duties upon British goods, and thus would have 
preserved her dwn productive industry from annihilation This act of self-defence was not 

permitted her j she Was at the mercy of the stranger BritisC} qoods were forced upon ficr 
wiWoaf petting any duty, and We foreign maniifaciiirer employed tfic arm of political 
injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor wiW wfiom tic could not finre 
contended on equal terms ’ '' 

Thus by destroying India's cotton manufacture England established her market 
in India. The money required in order to bribe, corrupt and subsidise the states of 
Europe was so large that England was loaded with a very heavy debt The 

resources of "Golden India" were indented upon to liquidate this debt It was 
therefore necessary to bring under the British administration and to reduce as many 
independent states of India as possible It seems clear then that Minto was replaced 
by the Marquess of Hastings to carry out the policy of the English ministry of 
the day to extend the boundaries of their empire,t to strangle the weaving industry 
of India, and thus to create a market for English goods and ultimately enrich 
England and enable her to hold her own against Ncpolcon 

If we remember these facts and take into due consideration their significance, then 
we shall be able to fully understand this period of Indian history' and the object of the 
wars which were carried on during the Marquess of Hasting's regime 

It has already been said before that there is a great deal of resemblance between 
the chequered military career of Cornwallis and that of the Marquess of Hastings 
Cornwallis came out to India to retrieve his character and rehabilitate himself in the 
estimation of the English people He was not only the Governor-General of India 
but also its Commander-in-Chief To the functions of the statesman he added those of 

the soldier Similarly when the Marquess of Hastings was sent out to India he came 

in the double capacity of the Governor-General as well as of Commandcr-in-Chicf 
'Whatever plausible arguments might be adduced m favour of this combination of civil 
and military duties in one person, at the time of the appointment of the Marquess of 
Hastings, can hardly apply to the circumstances of the period, when he was sent to 
govern India The very fact of the Marquess of Hastings becoming the Military Chief 
of India, as well as its Governor-General, clearly indicates that the Ministry wanted to 
give him a free hand in the management of India affairs It is quite probable that the 
Marquess of Hastings must have expressed a desire to be the Commander-in-Chief in 
India m addition to his o^her duties in order to leave a name in the temple of fame 


VI p SS5 Sec also the present writer's t?uin of Indian Trade and Industries 
f In May 1823, the oificers m London gave Lord Hastings a dinner , Lord W C Bcntinck 
in the chair Lord Hastings then declared that he had "followed in the footsteps of the 
Marquess Wellesley In other words, he was as unscrupulous as Lord Wellesley 

§ Not only did the acquisition of India not cost England a single farthing, but on the contrary', 
n la was made to pay for all the wars which England waged against Napoleon, either for her own 
e cnce, or for the establishment of her supremacy as the First Power in the world 
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as a military ccnhis arxj thus to wipe out the blot that was attached to his name for 
having surrendered his sword to 'Washington 

The following facts then should be remembered In order to fully understand the 
Indian career of the Marquess of Hastings 

I The recall of Lord Minto which has never been satisfactorily explained 

2, The appointment of the Marquess of Hastings as Governor General and 

Comrrtafidcr fjr-Chfef of India 

3 The Teseroblancc between the chequered military careers of the Marquess 

Cornwallis and the Marquess of Hastings in Amcrkiu 

4 The situation of political affairs Iti Europe, and how Napoleon had prohibited 
the Importation of Englljh goods In aft the countries of that continent 

^ The necessity felt by England for raising money to corrupt bribe and intrigue 
with other European powen against Napoleon and also to fight him In order to cstab 
Ibh her supremacy as the First Power In the world 

6 England succeeded In raising money by destroying the cotton manufacture of 
India. 

The English wnten of Indian history have not brought out in bold relief the fact 
that the Marquess of Hastings was the prototype of the Marquess of Dalhousic as 
regards his policy towards the independent native states of India. In one of his papers 
Mr Henry St George TucLer who was Director of the East India Company writes 

The Mtnjoeu of Haithns took charge of the government In IS13 and raanlfoted at a very early 
period that hb views of out ford^ policy differed widely from those of his Immediate predecessors " 

In a foot note to this passage Mr Tudeer adds 

1 dont think K necesstry to refer to hb lordships mJmrtes and correspondence. In which thb 
opinion b oepressed. It b throeghout tnalrrtalned aod acted upon.'* 

Then Mr Tocter contfmics 

He {the Martroess of Hastings) was evidently Iiopcesscd with the opinion that the absolute 
strpremacy of the British poirer throughoct India must be maintained, and that the native states most 
be onHtd In ooe great federative league, ooder a sopreme head which should control and protect 
them." 

'Thb broad scheme of ctolky which has found some shmoous advocates b very ranch In unison 
wHh that which was for some time successfufly pursoed In Europe by the late ruler of France (i c. 
Napoleon Bonaparte) it was perfectiy simple bi Hs own nature, and reducible to one. single 
proposition — the estaWbhment of the well meant despotism of a powerful state over all Its weaker 
neighbour*."* 

If we bear the above In mind wc shall be enabled to ondcrstarKl all the wars 
which the Marquess of Hastlrrgs waged against the native powen of India, 


Mftnorials of lodiaj\ ecTrrnmttit being a tclccticn tom Ihe pspen of Henry St George 
Tocker Edited by John Vnri*n Kaye. Pp 333-2a4 , 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE E I CO'S CHARTER OF 1813 

The Earl of Moira embarked at Portsmouth, on board H M S Tfje Slirlinff Casllc, 
under command of Admiral Sir Home Popham, accompanied by the Countess of 

Loudon and Mona and his three eldest children, on the I4th of April , and landed 
at Madras on the Ilth of September, 1813 It was during Earl Mona's voyage to 
India that Act 53 Geor III. Cap 155, commonly known as the East India Company s 
Charter of 1813, was passed in England. 

It is necessary here to offer a few reflections on the East India Company's Charter 
of 1813 

The far-reaching consequences of the terms on which the Charter of the East India 
Company was renewed in 1813 have not received that attention from the writers of 
Indian history which they deserve India had been conquered and ruled by other 

nations before the English became masters of the country But none inflicted such 
misenes on her as the English Other rulers of India were imperialists, that is to say, 
they were content to keep power in their hands and exercise it But the English were 
primarily a nation of shop-keepers They were not satisfied merely with becoming the 
rulers of India j they desired also to become shop-keepers in India and, therefore, opened 
shops in this country 

The commerual character of Bntish rule in its present form dates from the renewal 

of the Company's Charter in 1813 True it is that the East India Company was a 

trading corporation But they 'were not so much the importers of English manufactured 
goods into India as exporter of Indian goods to Europe The deliberate destruction of 
Indian industries dates from 1813 when English goods were forced on India on ihe 
principle of Free Trade Since that date has commenced India's degradation 

If economically the renewal of the Company's Charter was disastrous to India, it 
was no less morally also Since time immemonal, "plain living and high thinking" has 
been the guiding principle of the natives of Hindustan. But the philanthropists of 
England, on the occasion of the renewal of the Charter in 1813, were anxious to sec 
Indians give up plain living They wanted to make them luxunous and addicted to 
dnnking, G?c* How often was the question put to the witnesses who appeared before 


Mr Hoit Mackenzie, in his evidence before the Commons' Committee, on the iSrd February 
IS32, said 

I believe intercourse with Europeans leads to indulgence in the use of wine and spirits, which, 
though it may be lamented on the score of morals, must be beneficial to the revenue j their servants 
arc generally better clothed, and the articles of clothing being subject to taxation, that would increase 
the revenue. 

Judging from Calcutta, there has been, I think, a marked tendency among the natives to 
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tHc Select Committees of the two Houses of Parliament whether the rich natives spent 
their superfloous wealth In the pdrehase of English commodlHcsI Unless the natives of 
India were of luxartous and to some extent depraved habits there was not nurch 
llWihood of thdr patronising English goods. So India, which was sober India, 
which was abstcmloirs was to be made Intemperate and loxurkxrt In order to extend 
the market of Errgland But the masses of the Indian people did r>ot require any 
luxuries, for they had hardly any wants. Their wants were supplied by Nature and 
the arts of thdr country So England had to destroy the Industries of the Indians In 
order to oblige thdVi to purchase Errglish goods. 

It Is a pity that there was no Indian iMng In 1813 who could sec through the 
designs of the English when the Compartys Charter was rene w ed. Even the enlightened 
and far sedng Ram Mohan Roy failed to do do. Had the Indians been able to 
undentand the Intentions of thdr rulers In 1819 the birth of the Swadeshi cum boycott 
n>ovcT7>cnt would have then taken place. The sucoss of that movement In India would 
have been as great then as It had been In Amertca on the eve of the Revolution But 
unfortunately the natives of India had been so successfully hypnotised by the 
Errgllsh that they believed them to be thdr benefactors and that whatever they did was 
for the benefit of India, 

It was becauK England wanted to create and extend her market in India, that the 
policy of extcnnlnating the native states of India was mercilessly pursued On the 
occasion of the renewal of the East India Company s Charter In 1793 throiigh the 
exertions of Sir Philip Frands a clause was Inserted In the Charter Act that 

"To porfoc schema of conque st and extemioo of dominion In India art rtictscrro repugnant to the 
whh, the honor end poBcy of tWi netion " 

But no Inquiry was made In 1813 whetha that clause had been violated or not by 
the Company No In the Charter Act of 1813 when Its framers showed thdr 
solicitude for promoting the happiness of the natives of India knowing how flagrantly 
the provision of the Charta Act of 1793 contained In the clause quoted above, had 
been violaled by Vellesley did nothing to restrain arty other Governor General from 
following his example. That omission In the Charter Act of 1813 was a significant one. 
Indulge 1o EnglHh Itncnriai they have weH-fembhed houio many wear watcha they arc fond of 
carriasca and are t m def st ood to drink wines." 

yes H gladdened the hearts of many a Oiristlan AngJo-lndlan that the natives had taken to the 
dri nldng of wines. In trti evidence before the Commons Committtt on Ibe 24th March, 103^ Mr 
Bracken said that 

"liqoon In Cakutta are now coosemed In large quantitks by nativa who can afford to 
purchase them." 

In answer to anotha question the same writness said t 

"I heard from a native shopkeeper In Calcotta, who to one of the largest retail shopkeepers, that 
hit customers for wina and brandy and beer wrre priodpaily nativa 

"1906. Vhat shoold yoa say was the favorite wtne among the nativo?— CharapaJgne. 

"1937 Fomerly did they not consume any wfoe Very Httlc, I believe. 

"1938. to It not contrary to their rellgfon ?— I do not know whether h to contrary to thdr 
rdl^km, bot It 15 contmy to tfKlr h*rt. It b not dont optnty but •whoi doot It b • vtot.ttou of 
thdr ensfora rather than of theh rtllgloci 
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No, It was not the interest of the English in 1813 to express their repugnance at the 
schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India as it was in 1793 They had 
to create and extend the market in India for English manufactures, and therefore, it was 
necessary' to bring as much territory under the dominion of England as it was possible 
by means of fraud and force 

About the time when the Company's Charter was to be renewed in 1813, Sir 
Thomas Munro wrote 

« 

"It IS our political power, acquired by the Company s arms, that has made the trade to India 
what it IS without that power, it would have been kept within narrow bounds by the jealousy 
and exactions of the Native Princes, and by some, such as Tippoo, could have been prohibited 
altogether 

Munro represented the opinions and views of the politicians and statesmen of Ins 
lime who had anything to do with India. Under the circumstance, it is quite reasonable 
to infer that the wars which were waged against the native powers of India after 1813 
were not "repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy" of the natives of England 
That accounts for the honors and rewards that were conferred on Earl Moira and every 
subsequent Governor-General who followed in his footsteps 

'^hile It IS considered indefensible on moral considerations fo tax the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland to maintain Protestant clergymen in their land while people, 
although Christian, are protesting loudly against the Church of England Establishment 
in their midst, it is sad to think that the Charter of 1813 saddled India — a non-Christian 
country — with tlie cost of the Clerical Establishment It was not fair dealing, nay, it 
was not even honest to do so 

The principle of religious neutrality which was the boast of the English m their 
Government of India was sacrificed when the Charter of 1813 permitted missionaries to 
proceed to India to preach the Gospel and convert its inhabitants Religious neutrality 
demanded that the East India Company should have, when they permitted Christian 
missionaries to proceed to India and sactioned a Clerical Establishment at the expense 
of the heathens, encouraged Hindu and Muhammadan priests to preach and practise 
their religions by giving them stipends out of the revenues of India But this they did 
not do 

Next to the destruction of the Indian industries, the greatest wrong which the 
Charter of 1813 inflicted on the Indian people was the permission granted to the 
Europeans to freely resort to India They believed that this would in time lead to the 
colonization of India, And this there can be no doubt was their intention In this, 
they considered, lay the security and permanence of their rule over the natives of 
Hindustan The oppressions and cruelties practised by the adventurers of England on the 
inhabitants of India would, they probably thought, serve to strengthen the British 
dominion, by dispiriting and disheartening the latter Colonization means displacement, 
and so, perhaps, it was thought that the lives of the inhabitants of India would be 
almost of as much value to the Bntish adventurers as those of the North American 
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aborigitw* to the Pilgrim Fathers’ of the Mexicans and Peruvians to the Spaniards of 
Kaffirs to the South African settlers and of Maoris to the Australian colonisers it xras 
probably for this reason that. In spite of the protests of \^arrcn Hastings and others 
who could speak with authority on the subfet, the influx of Europeans Into India was 

demanded But owing perhaps to the numerous population of India her advanced 
civilization and latent strength, Indians cduld not be treated ns the natives of other 
regions had been by the while settlers. 

The deliberate destruction of the Indian Industries making Indians give up their plain 
living and take to some of the vices as well as the luxurious life of the V'estem 
rratlons and thus dcmoralblng them allowfng adventurers of Great Britlan to freely 
resort to India to oppress and plunder Its Inhabitants, saddling non~Chr{sUan natives of 
India with the expense of a costly Christian clerical establishment pennitUng mbsionaries 
of the CKrbtian persuation to proceed to India to insult and outrage the religious 
susceptibilities of the non Christians conniving at the wars on the native princes and the 
annexation of their dominions In order to extend their commerce ( for trade follows 
the (lag) were considered by the scheming and designing politicians of England of 

more than a century ago as promoting the interest and happiness of the natives of 

India. It was "the duty" of England to pursue these measures from motives of 

philanthropy ar>d altrubm I 

The natives of England were pul to great straits by Napoleon, who threatened lo 
cripple if not altogether destroy their Industries and commerce by blockading the 
ports of the continent of Europe. They were anxious to oeate a market for their 

goods in India. X^ith thb ob{ect in view they did all they could to impose such 

terms on the East lr>dla Company on the occasion of the renewal of thdr Charter 

in 1813 as were calculated to promote their interests. They covered their selfish 
motives under (Ac a’oai of pAiVantAropy 5ut a coupfc of years after (Ac renewaf 
of the Charta In 1813 the battle of 'Waterloo was fought, which resulted m the 
capture and exile of Napoleon This was of great importance to England The 
Engibh Industries were no longer threatened with extinction The blockade befn^ 
removed from the ports of the continent against English goods and a rnark^ being 
created for them In India gave a great Impetus to the Industries and commerce of 
England The Marquess of 'V'ellcslcy had waged wars against the native princes of 
India on the ostensible plea of removing centres of Intrigue with the Frendi. 
It was presuTTved that the French had been Intriguing with the princes of India and 
as a measure of self-defence It was considered necessary by VcIIesIcy to deprive 
the rrative states of their Independence \^hethcr such o step was fust or proper 

and whethm In going to war against the Irrdian pnnees the Marquess was giving 
effect to that clause of the Charter Act of 1793 which declared that "to pursue 
schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India arc measures repugnant 
to the wbh, the horvour ar>d policy of the Errglish nation" were questions which 
the Marquess never troubled to take Into consideration 

But whatever justification might be urged in favour of the wars of the Marquess 
Velleslcy there was none for those of the Marquess of Hastings. The French 
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were no longer supposed to be intriguing with the native princes of India. The 
English historians do not tell us, but the terms of the renewal of the East India 

Company's Charter in 1813 do not leave any room for doubt, that the wars 

against and annexation of the territories of the native princes were prompted by 
the following two considerations, m. — (l) to extend the territories under the 

British supremacy in India in order to find a market for English goods, and (2) to 

bring hilly tracts under the jurisdiction of_ the company, in order to find suitable 
places for settlement and colonization by the English, which was sure to follow on 
their free influx into India 

The renewal of the East India Company's Charter in 1813 was designed to toll 
the death-knell of the Indian industries and to plunge Indians in poverty and misery “ 
The merchants of England sent their agents and emissaries to learn the wants of the 
natives of the country and thus to enable them to successfully cater to their 
needs 

If India IS to-day poverty-stricken, if the land of plenty is the home of scarcity 
and recurrent famines and of plague, if the people have been demoralised and Indian 
society disorganised, if there is unrest in India, the cause of all these troubles may 
to a great extent be traced to the Charter of 1813 It did not confer any concessions 
on Indians, on the contrary, it had the effect of making their lot much worse than 
before Had the framers of the Charter Act of 1813 used plain and unvarnished 
language they should have worded the 33rd section of that Act as follows 

'Whereas it is the duty of this country to enrich and aggrandise itself by all available means 
even if they lead to the infliction of miseries and degradation on the native inhabitants of the 
British dominions in India, etc., instead of the language of that section breathing lofty 
philanthropy and altruism The sum total of the Charter of 1813 was that India was not for 
Indians but for England and Englishmen 

Earl Moira had to carry out and give effect to the policy underlying the Charter 
of ISIS If we keep this fact in mind, we shall be able to understand the secret of 
his Indian administration 


See Rum of Indian Iraae and Industries by the present Writer 



CHAPTER XLVI 

THE NEPAL VAR 
I ITS CAUSES 

The Marquess of Hastings arrived In Calcatta on tlic first of Otober 1813 and 
on tHe fourth of that month assutacd charge of the office of Conxmanda Ux-Chlcf 
combined with that of Governor General 

The first act of his administration was to dcdarc war against N pal It was a war 
In which the reputation of the British arms was greatly tarnished and they suffered 
great humiliation by the rcvcT»ci Inflicted on them by their Hindu antagonists 

British writers have tried to make out that the Nepalese government was the 
aggressive party arvd thus obliged the British Government to go to wmr Vc have not 
come aaoss any narrative of the war written by the Nepalese but a perusal of the 
English account of the war leaves the impression on ones mind that if the Nepalese 
took the offensive first, they weru pro/okeJ to do so by the behavior of their 
adversaries towards them. The disputes which led to the war could have been In all 
probability amicably settled had th British been Inclined to do so 

The disputes arose over certain lands on the borders of the British “md Nepalese 
territories. These lands lay In the districts of Saran and Gorakhpur The Nepalese 
government advaned thdr claims over these landsi while on the other hand the British 
Indian government contended that these lands belonged to Zamindars who were under 
thefr protection since they paid land tax to them. These border questions hod thdr 
origin In the fact of the frontier bdng ill-defined Although attempts had from time to 
time been made to define (he frontier these attempts generally ended In failure. It Is 
on record that the British Government also connived at, and thus encouraged the Nepal 
government In thdr alleged aggressions on the territories of border zamindars who were 
under the protection of the British. Mr Henry T Prinsep In hb 'TIblory of the 
Political and Military Transactions In India during the Adminbtmtion of the Marquess 
of Hastings" writes 

"The Goorldtas as cadi Rila In the hOIs scccesshrly fell before them cxtcnnlnatcd (be famdy » 
•od becorairts heir to all Hi possasloni took op likewise the eld Kajai claims aod contests with 
his ndflhboQis, This brought them Into contact with our Zembdars who were, of coarse, unaWe 
to maintain themselves against such an enemy aod Benerolly therefore had to resign the object In 
dhpotci for unless when the enaoadrment was gross and easy of proof it was vrtln to hope to 
Interest the British Government In thdr favor That government was In the first place, no loser 
by- the osorpatJon for the public revenue was fully secured by the perpetual settlement, and by 
the locreased value of the entire estate against any loss from a ptartlal aggressloa Moreover It was 
on prlodple, dlstTratfol of the pretensions of Hs own subjects whkh were generally exaggerated i 
while H rtganded the Goorkha natioo as a wetf-disposed ndghbocr whom It was desirable to 
condltate hence an Injured Raja of the pl^ns would tddon) s occ e ed In procurlrrg any powerful 
support to hb ottsc, unless as above observed, the tase was very flagrant, when tSe QooriSas 
tpootf on nrmaru/rance mate nr/wroffon."* 

Vd I pp 63 ft 
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From tlie above it is quite clear that the pretensions advanced by the Zamindars 
were in mobt instances not correct and that the Nepalese government were open to reason 
and would make reparations when they were in the wrong It is moreover also evident 
that neither the British nor the Nepalese government so far ever desired to settle any 
dispute by the sword So far all the Border differences and disputes berween the two 
governments used to be settled by means of commissions consisting of nominees of 
both the governments. Their findings were usually considered to be satisfactory to 
both the parties But with the arrival of the Marquess of Hastings affairs assumed a 
different complexion "^hen he landed on the shores of India, a commission was 
inquiring into these disputes Major Bradshaw was the nominee of the Government of 
India on this commission But it would seem that he must have known the aggressive 
policy of the new Governor-General On this ground alone, we can account for his 
offensive and ungentlemanly behavior towards the Nepalese Commissioners It is on' 
record that, 

"they (the Nepalese Commissioners) had an interview with the Major, who made use of 
improper language towards them j in consequence of which they remained silent j and, seeing no 
business brought forward, they came away "* 

This occured in March 1814, 

Lord Hastings also did not try to smooth matters. He addressed to the Raja of 
Nepal a peremptory requisition to evacuate the lands under dispute, and he sent the 
letter through the Magistrate of Gorukhpoor, giving that officer authority to order the 
advance of a body of troops to occupy the contested lands, in case the Raja's order 
for their evacuation should not arrive within twenty-five days from the date of his 
forwarding the letter The Nepal Government was further informed that the Magistrate 
had these orders. 

The die was now cast. The Government of India were fully determined upon 
hostilities The peremptory tone of the Governor-General's letter to the Raja of Nepal 
was not calculated to preserve peace and amity between the two governments The 
Gurkha government was not going to be so easily cowed down by the threatening 
attitude assumed by the British Never in their history, had the Gurkhas so 
far known what defeats and disasters meant They could look back with pride to 
their glorious past and the chivalrous conduct of their ancestors. \^ithin the memory 
of their men then living, it was not forgotten how the Gurkhas had inflicted defeat 
on the English who had been made to precipitate an ignominious retreat. An 
expedition in 1767 against Nepal was undertaken by the Government of Bengal 
at the recommendation of Mr Golding, the commercial agent at Betia, who feared 
that the success of the Gurkhas would ruin the trade he carried on with Nepal 
Major Kinloch commanded the expedition He advanced into the hills in October, 
1767 and had not strength enough to establish a chain of depots to secure his 
communications with the plains , consequently, having penetrated to Hureehurpoor, he 
was detained there by a nulla, not formidable, and the bridge and raft he constructed 


^ Miils and Wilson, VIII, p 12 foot-note 
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were carrkd away after a fall of rain wKlcfi swelled the torrent unnaturally The 

delay thus experienced exhausted his supplies and produced idoicss i so that finally 
he was obliged to return early In December 

The lesson then learnt was r>ot easily and soon forgotten by the English. But 
they were also smarting under the humiliation they had then been subjected to They 
were watching for nearly half a century for on opportunity to wipe out the disgrace 
of Ignominious retreat before the Gurhhas. The Marquess of Hastings thought that 
the favourable opportunity for strrtdr>g the blow at the Gurkhas had come. 

The Gurkhas did not, of counc, sue for peace. They boldly and bravely took 
up the challenge of the English. It would have shown pusillanimity and cowardice 
on their part, had they yielded to (he threat Their principal chiefs held a council 

and deliberately considered the question of peace or war The decision of the 

council was for wrar Their determination Indicated a lofty and patriotic spirit 

But they did not make thdr decision known to the British Government because 
they w ere as yet quite unpre pa red for the war The Governor-General s threatening 

letter was an s were d by mere comraon-placc assurances of respect, and of a desire 
to keep up a good understanding with the English but omitting all mention of the 
subject of the disputed lands 

Under soch drannstances It was proper for the Irtdla Government not to c<cupy 
the disputed lands without further consideration but the Magistrate of Goruckporc 
was only too anxious to carry Into execution the orders of the Governor General 
ai>d so on the expiration of the period he addressed the commanding officer at the 
station and three companies marched to occupy the lands. The Gurkha officers 
retired before them without making the slightest opposltiofi 

But the Nepalese were not idle. '^Hjen the troops under British officers occupied 
the disputed lands they did not offer any resistance because they had not till then 
made all the necessary preparations for the war The Indian Government were thus 
thrown off thdr guard Having established a few police Thanas In the disputed 
dbtricts and without antidpating attack or hostility on the part of the Gurkhas 
the troops were ordered to retire from the dbputed districts. 

Here was the opportunity now for the Gurkhas to take advantage of the want 
of foresight and forethought on the part of the Indian GovemmenL The troops had 
hardly returned to Gorukhpoor when on the morning of the 29th May 1814 the 
Gurkhas attacked the newly established police Thanas. 

Of course the Brtthh Government were not going to submit to this Insult at the 
bands of the Nqjalese. They did not at once declare war agalrut the government 
of Nepal The cause of this delay has been thus explained by Mr PrinseiJ In his 
work already alluded to above 

'The formal dedaraOon of war was purposety ddiyed till the dote of the r*Iru In order to 
■How time for pmora eD^need In trade with Nepd to withdraw their caplt*! «t well as to give 
the Nepdese the opportunKy of dlswwlrg the act of MunraL and poobhlng the perpelratofi 
K to incBned They tbowed no dltposWon to do so i bat on the cootrary nwde the rooit 
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active military' preparations along the whole extent of their frontier The declaration of war 
\%as accordingly at length issued by his Lordship from Lukhnow, on the 1st November, 1814"* 

Reviewing the whole situation of affairs after a century, the conclusions which 
any unprejudiced man would come to, is that the Nepalese, were provoked to the 
war by the British and that the war could have been averted had the British 
Government been so inclined. 

\^hcn the war against Nepal was declared, the financial position of_the Company's 
government in India was very deplorable The credit of the government bonds for 
monies borrowed was so low that twelve per cent discount was the regular calculable 
rate in the market There was little possibility for government to raise more money 
by loan to carr^' on the war Lord Hastings followed the examples set by some of 
his predecessors in squeezing the Nawab Vazir of Oudh \^hen he came out to 
India as its Governor-General, the Prince of Oudh was Ghaziuddm Hydar. Prisoner 
as this Muhammadan Pnnee was his life was being made miserable by his Christian 
keeper, named Major Baillic Reports of his ill-treatment by the latter reached the 
Governor-General, who proceeded to Lucknow, ostensibly to lessen the weight of 
the chain by which the Vazir was held in thraldom, but in -reality to squeeze him to 
successfully carr^' on the war with Nepal He succeeded so fa^ that the Nawab 
Vazir, it was said, "out of gratitude," advanced him a loan of two and a half crores of 
rupees, with which money it was not difficult for Hastings to prosecute the Nvar. 

It was certainly not out of gratitude that the above-mentioned sum of money was 
paid by the Oudh Prince How he was tortured to part with that amount has, been 
narrated in "Dccoike m excelsts" in detail in Chapter IV In the course of that 
chapter, the author of that work writes 

' Siicli vas the style in which the Indian Government approached its victim, while its policy was 
to flatter The 'Mine cf Munificence' was thus worked w'lth eautious approaches and pious 
ipculations, and c\ciy fresh shaft was opened w'lth official praycis" NY'hen the 'Mine' was impo- 
^c^Ishcd, the process was different " 

But the people of Nepal did not forget that their country would not have been 
invaded, and a great portion of it sequestered, had not Oudh helped the British Govern- 
ment W'lth money Vengeance sleeps long but it never dies It w'as, therefore, that the 
Nepalese came to the help of the English in the Indian Mutiny of 1857 and carried 
fire „rd sword through Oudh and plundered it to their heart's content, and killed 
thousands of its inhabitants in cold blood 


Ic. Cl/, (P 7S) 



CHAPTER XLVn 
THE NEPAL VAK 
II the rrst campaigm 

The Nepal '^ar was the bloodiest that had ever been fought by the British In India. 
The heroism and chivalry which the Nepalese showed on the occasion have become a 
mattCT of history It will b of no use to enter Into the labyrinth of details regarding 
the 'V'ar but a few salient points only arc necessary to be mentioned. 

It has been already said before that the new Governor General had determined to 
distinguish himself by military exploits and by bringing new territories under the adml 
nlstratlofi of the East lr>dla Comparry It would seem that with these objects in view 
he set CHit in June 1814 for the Upper Provinces to malcc a tour of Inspection. It was 
wltilc tourrrg in these provinces that he matured out his scheme of operations against 
the Nepalese He bad already threatened them with war and they replied to It by 
attaching the oulposts and (Banos which the British Government had established In the 
disputed districts. Var was Inevitable and the British made all the necessary prepara 
tions before formally declaring ft 

It b certalfl that the Britbh Government of India had at Ihb time not a very high opinion of the 
military sWU of the GurUias. They were ool modi to blame when the tact b taVen Into consl 
dcnitlon that even the Sikhs had duped the astute Corkha peneraJ Amar Sinph Thapa only four or 
five years prevlocBly In the beplnnlag Of Ihe I90i centtny the Sikhs were not rtcopolted as a 
military power In India and It was not considered dlffkuU by the BrHbh to cofxjw or defeat them 
Lord Hestinps povemment nmst hove argued In thb wise that if such nn InsIgnHkant people as the 
Slldis could outwit and defeot the Gurkhas It would certainly not be a difficult task for hbn to beat 
and vanquish the Nepalese. Captain Omnlnpbara has very praphlcaJly described the manner In which 
the Nepalese Conimandcr was duped by the Sikhs uiKler Ranpt Slnph He writes 

(Ranllt Slnph) was Invited, almost at the same time (/ e. 1809) by Sundar Chand of Kotodi 
to trid In Ttsistinp the Gooildas, who were still pressing thdr long contlnutd slep* of Kanpru, and 
who bod efTcctinUIy dbpelled the Rajput princes dreams of o supTCrnacy reaching from the Jtrrana to 
the Jhdmu The stronghold was offered to the Sikh rulpr as the price of hb ajsbtar>ce but Sunder 
Chand hoped in the meantime to pain adenittnnee hlrasdf by showing to the Goorkhas the futility 
of rcsbllirg Runflt Singh, bikI by pTotnblrrg to sarraxkf the fort to the Nepal commander If allowed 
to withdraw hb family The Maharaja saw through the schemes of Scrxlar Chand and he made the 
son of Ms ally a prbooer while he dex t eroosty cajoled the Kathmandoo peoeral Urnmer Singh Thapa 
who proposed a joint warfare egalrat the Rajput mouatahiecrs arxl to take or receive fn the 
meantime, the fort of Kangra as part of the Goortfia share of the general spoil The Sikhs pot 
possession of the place by soddeniy deraartding odorittance os the expected relief Sundar Chaivd was 
foiled, and Umraar Singh retreated across the Sutlej loodiy exclaiming that he had been prosify 
doped. The active Nepalese Commander sooa put down some disorders which had arisen In hb 
rear but the dopracc of hb failure before Kangra rankled In his mind, and he made preparations for 
another expedition against U. He proposed fo Sir David Ochtolony a joint march to the Indus ar>d 
a separate oppropriatlon of the plains and the hUb* and Runjit Slnph, ignorant ahVe of EngTish 
modcraUoo ond of fatcmatkmal law became apprehemlvc lest the allies of Nepal should be glad of 
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The principality of Nepal at this time was small compared to the territories then 
under the administration of the East India Company The Nepalese had a very lonp 
frontier to guard. It is ture that they had subjected many of the petty hill chiefs and 
tribes on their frontier, but this added to their weakness rather than to their strength. 
Add to these, the discipline and superior arms of the British, and then will be quite 
clear that the Nepalese were to fight against odds and under great and many disad- 
vantages. They were not in a position to bring into the fields so many fighting men and 
pieces of cannon as their adversaries They had abo neither the tact and knowledge 
nor the necessary funds to intrigue with and corrupt the men in the ranks of 
their opponents These facts should not be lost sight of in connection with the war 
The war was formally declared against Nepal on the 1st November, 1814 But 
before this announcement, the British were making elaborate military preparations for 
the purpose of overawing the Nepalese. Mr Pnnsep writes that Lord Hastings 
"resolved to act offensively against the eneinv' along the whole line of frontier, from the 
Sutlej to the Koosec j and the following was the allotment ultimately made of this space to the 
several divisions that were brought into the Held 

"It was assigned to Colonel Ochtcrlony who commanded the post established at Loodheeana 
in I80S-9, to operate in the hilly country lying near the Sutlej The force under this officer s 
command was exclusively native infantry and artillery, and amounted to about six thousand men » 
it had a train of two I8-pounders, ten 6-poundcrs, and four mortars and howitzers 

"From Mccruth in the Dooab, Major-General Gillespie xx'as to proceed first against 

the Dehra Doon . and as soon as this should be reduced, which it was expected would 


a pretext for coercing one who had so unwillingly acceded to their limitation of his ambition 
• But Ummer Singh long brooded over his reverse and tried in various ways to induce the British 
authorities to join him in assailing the Punjab The treaty with Nepal, he would say, made all 
strangers the mutual friends or enemies of the two governments, and Riinjit Singh had wantonly 
attacked the Goorkha possessions in Kotoch Besides, he would argue, to advance is the safest 
policy, and what could have biought the English to the Sutlej but the intention of going beyond it ? ' 

From the above it is evident then that the English had a very contemptuous opinion of the 
Gurkhas and it would seem that they intended to pit the Sikhs against the Gurkhas j for while 
they withheld all hopes of help to the Gurkhas, they nevertheless promised Ranjit Singh assistance 
against the Nepalese Captain Cunningham writes 

"He (Ranjit Singh) made known that fie was desirous of meeting Ummer Singh Thapa on 
his own ground s and the reply of the governor-general that he might not only himself cross the 
Sutlej to chastise the invading Goorkhas in the lulls but that, if tliey descended into the plains 
of Sirhind, he would receive English assistance, gave him another proof that the river of the treaty 
was really to be an impassable barrier He had got the assurance he wanted, and he talked no 
more of carrying his horsemen into mountain recesses " 

This declaration of the policy of the British Government of India towards Ranjit Singh must 
have impressed the Gurkhas with the belief that the British did not like to live on terms of peace 
with them, and perhaps must have deterred them from amicably settling the frontier disputes 
It IS certain that had the British Government shown that spirit towards the Gurkhas which 
neighbours desirous of living on terms of peace with each other ought to do, and tried to make 

up differences between Ranjit Singh, and the Nepalese, there would have been no misunderstanding 

between the English and the Gurkhas and thus in all probability, the Nepal war would not 

have taken place But from the conduct of the English Government it seems that they provoked 

the Nepalese to go to war with them. 
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DOt be an operatioa of modi time or difflcnlty the force was to divido i tmd white Q detachment 
■ttocked Gtnhwal and Slrtnottur tmder the tnowy nmje the main body was to proceed Ofialnst 
Nahn to the west of the Jorana, In aid of the opcratkMW of Major General OchtCTlony against 
Umar Singh, General GlTlespie* force otfsinatly consisted of hb Majesty s 53d whkh with 
artmery and a few dbmoanted dragoons mode up about one thousand Europeans and two 
thooiand five hnndred native infantry * 

From Benares and Gorakhpur a force was collected and placed under the command of 
Major General John Sullivan Vood and hb Instructions were to penetrate by BootwuJ into Palpa, 
Thb dlvIskHi consisted of hb Majesty t I7ih foot nine hundred and fifty strong, and about three 
tboosand native Infantry i It had a train of seven 6 hnd S pounders and four mortars and 
bowitreri. 

Further cast from Patna and Moorshedabad another force of a strength of near dght thousand 
men, Indudlag bis Majesty s 24th foot nine hundred and seven strong, was collected for the main 
attack, which was intended to be cnade direct upon the capital of Kotmandoo by the passes 
between the Gtradok and Dagmuttec. Major Genera! Marley was entrusted with the command of 
thb army and there was a train attached to it of four IS pounders eight 6 and S-poonders and 
fourteen mortars and h owitze rs. The Ganges was to be aossed by the troops from Patna on 
the t5lh of November t a further brigade was formed from troops more distant stations 
to follow (he army and secure its depots and rear as ft odvanced Into the hills 

Beyond the Koosee eastward. Major Latter was fumbhed with two thousand men, Inclodhig 
his district battalion, (or the defence of the Poomea frontier Thb officer was desired to open a 
communication with the petty Paja of SlkJdm and to give him every assistance and encouragement 
to expd the Goorkhos from the eastern hITb short of an actual advonce of troops for the purpose. 

Thus the Government of India kept ready 30,000 men and 60 guns for the purpose 
of Invading the country of the Garkfm. The loUer could with great difficulty 
muster 12,000 men tmd these were ill armed and llhdlsdplined 

Mojor-Gcneral Gillespies force was the first to penetrate the Nepalese frontier 
On the 22nd of October he seized the Kcrec pass leading Into the Doon and thence 
proceeded to DcKra, without meeting any opposition The Gurkha Government had 
allotted a force of about six hundred men under the command of Captain Buibhudur 
Singh for the defence of the Doon The prodigies of valour wrought by this Hindoo 
militant arc worthy subjects for the pen of some epic poets of India. Regarding 
thb episode of the Nepal Var a distinguished Indian gentleman (Babu Slshir Kumar 
Ghose) writes 

It I* nc>t quHc conect to say that but for the English the Murtalmani would have cut the 
Hindus to pieces. 

Tbt Enjlbii camt wtmi Hindus (ud not bmi nWe to iKovcr compleldy from the ihock of 
the de»lincHve MoMidmni ocatptHon. TO* letond ihock btoke them down complcleti’ To 
DKertaln whet Hbdiji were Ilka In the eatiy dnyi we hive to lee whether there li yet any 
State In India which had not been Hed and weakened by the Maimlman omlanjht. The only Stale 
which acaptd thli dejtnrctlve flood of Munalaian oceupetjon was Nepal So when the EnsHih 
went to flsht with the Nepaleae; they foond whit the Hlndilj were like In eady day! not demoraBred 
by defeat end dllaiter Vc lhall here delcilbe the flnt btmh of the Enjlhb wtth a handful of 
Nepaleie, tome three hondted In mmber bndly itraed badly protected end welshted wflh the 
diiadvantase of the pretence of women and children 

Var was declared ayahnl NeptI on the lit November I8H A IrtUe before thb dedtrabon. It 

• iocCa,Vollpp 83 £/&g. 
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was resolved to make a grand military demonstration for the p-irpose of o/er-awing the cnen/ 
For this, four separate regiments had been ordered to march simultaneously from four different 
military stations Major-General Gillespie commanded one of them 

On the 24th October, Gillespie's regiment reached Dchra Dun Gillespie was not with his force. 

Colonel Mawbey had the command 

About three miles and a half from Dchra Dun was the little fortress of Kulunga, situated in a 
nook of the lulls of Nalapani It was something like a stonc-henge— a small table-land surrounded 
by large blocks of stone which acted as the fort- wall,— which again was piotcctcd by a thick range 
of sal trees 

Finding the British force at Ins doors, Balabhadra Singh, nephew of Amar Singh, the Chief of 
Nahan, had taken refuge in this fortress of Nature with a few chosen followers, not exceeding three 
hundred This was unbearable to Colonel Mawbey — the hill-fortress being within four miles of the 
great military station of Dehra Dun Colonel Mawbey had reached Dehra Dun on the 24th On 
that very night he had written to Balabhadra to surrender, and had received a proud reply of 
meeting him on the battle-field Next morning, the active British General was marching up lull He 
reached the base of the Nalapani Hills, and fixed his battery there j but, when he saw that with all 

Ills eTorts, he could make no impression upon the enemy, he sent news to Gillespie at Saharanpur, 

and the Major-General made his apearance on the scene the next day, the 26th October In two or 
three days he completed his preparations for the siege Four detachments under Colonel Carpenter, 
Captain Faust, Major Kelly and Captain Campbell, surrounded the place from foursidcsj and a 
regiment under Major Ludlow was kept in reserve 

The siege began The discharge from the British battery was returned by volleys of musketry, 
which wrought immense havoc amongst the British forces Though the British cannon did much 
harm amongst the brave three hundred, they showed no sign whatever of giving way The determined 
manner in which the post was defended by a small number of men against tremendous odds, guided 

by the best generals of the age, created a mingled feeling of surprise and indignation in the minds 

of the besiegers The leaders of the siege forgot themselves j and in attempting to scale the walls 
Lieutenant Ellis and Major-General Gillespie lost their lives * 

The command then devolved on Colonel Mawbey as the senior officer He found that it would be 
rashness to proceed further in the siege, and that his prudent course would be to make a hasty 
retreat Tins he did, and asked for re-inforcements and a battering tram from Delhi It took a 
month's time for the tram to arrive, but, there was no help for it The expected rc-mforcements 
and battering tram reaching him oa the 24th November, a second attack was made the next day, 
and it was repulsed for a second time 

• The death of general Gillespie was very tragic and associated with the cowardice of the British 
troops H H Wilson writes 

"General Gillespie, irritated by the repulse which had been sustained, persisted m renewing the 
attempt, declaring aloud his determination to carry the fort or lose his^ life Accordingly, he placed 
himself at the head of three fresh companies of the 53rd regiment and of the dragoons, and led them 
again towards the gate of the fort WHen mtHm range of t6e enemj's maicfHocHs, i6e men of tfie 
S3rd flung baef T6e General m advance of tbe line, in vain called on idem to follow fnm, and 
wfiile waving dis sword to encourage idem to come on, de was sdof tdrougd fde deart, and 
immediately expired 

In a footnote, Wilson adds •"The men of this regiment were m a discontented and sullen mood, 
conceiving themselves to have been overworked by the necessary repetition of parade exercise 

Those Englishmen who say that they have acquired India by the sword and hold India by the 
sword, should remember the fact that it was not the sword of their co-religionists which^secured 
India for them In fact, m almost all Indian campaigns where there was any hard fighting, British 
soldiers showed great cowardice and pusillanimity Compare their behavior at the siege of Bharatpur 
with that of the Indian Sepoys 
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Memthne, the water Jopph' of the besfe^ed had fallen short The only wpply was from the 
water falls outside the fortress near the British encampment at NilapanI and this had virtually been 
art off In the mkJst cff the shots whkh were rapidly dedmatlfrfl their numbers the croorr* of the 
wounded the cries of the women end children for water the bcslcfled had to deferrd their apology 
of a fort h'whkh breeches had been made on all sides from an overwheimirtg force, thirsting for 
their Wood, They however did not mlrtd the shots of the besiegers as the burning thirst which 
overc ame them and all their depeiKlants, From three hundred the number bad been redoced to 
seventy They might have then sorTCrtderedi and their generous enemy flTled with admiration at 
theh noble conduct would have wanniy accepted H. Dot the besieged heroes disdained to yield and 
admit defeat 1 

On the last day of the montfi when the batteries of the British troops were hurrying on their 
work, arid voileys after vofleys from the Gurkha mosketry responded to them, there was a pause 
of a few minutes In the ranks of the besieged. Soddenly the Iron gates were flung open, and out 
came the immortal seventy "with drawn swords In thdr hands guns on thdr arms the or 

bSaJaU hanging from tftelr belts arkl the ahufra or wheel resplendent on their head-dress led by 
thdr chief Balabhadra, — brave, erect cheerful and hte measured military gait'' and before the 
estourtded British force had time to reflect, they had cut right through the line, drank to thdr 
hearts conterri from tf>e sprirvgs of Nalaponl, and In ito rime disappeared witboot any orw of them 
being frarti 

The EngHth raxed Kalanga to the ground. The English historian of Dchra Dun, R. C VHH^ms 
D A., CSv thra remarks on the Incident 

'Soch was the cortdoslon of the deferKc of Kulungo,— a feat of arms worthy of the best of 
chivalry conducted with a heroism almost suffideot to palliate the disgrace of our own reyertes. 
And In the silent forests at Ddua Dun on the banks of the river RIechpana, stands i small 
reonumertt, as a tribute of respect for our gallant adversary Balabhadra Singh." 

Another hdlan gentleman Babu MoU La] Ghose; writes in the Amriia Bazar 
Patrihs for February 16 1900 

Ve have read of Leooldas in Greek history He has been hrenoftalixed by Greek hfatorians. But 
he bdongs to ancient history besides hh exploits have been recorded by bts own countrymen. 
But Balabhadra belongs to modem history and It was hb enemies who recorded hb exploits. 
Lcorfiias oppo«6 an armei baAaiSan bottle Wi c^ypp^ned a better amti arid 

bettn-dbdpllaed enemy Vben he refused to sunender General Gflksple was amaxed at hb 
audadty I 

•r « 

Vc have heard ItimimberaWe accounts of bravery and chivalry but Balabhadra s fdtt will beat 
every one of them The world cannot show one equal to It. 

Capt. Vansittart r e fers to this heroism of Balabhadra In hb book *Notes on NepaL" He **ys i 
^n this defence Balabhadra wHb hU 600 Gurkhas repulsed two assaults inflicting on the British 
dMslon a loss of 31 officers Indoding GcrKral Gillespie, who was killed In the first assatdt, and 
718 men, IdTled, wounded and mbslitg" 

• 

Mbd, the Gurkhas were only OOO and badly armed and without any adequate cover Mlrxl, 
they were subjected to 'Incessant sheHlrtg for three days " as Capt, Vansittart says. Mind they had 
no water to ilakc their thirst. 

Vhat followed was ttHl more wonderful 'The sorvfvoTS OO In mimber" says Captain Vaiwittart, 

cut theh way through our posts and escaped," And thus, these 90 heroes with only lemfr/af in 
theh hands art a passage for therascives, through the British lines I 

Soys Captain Vansittart: 'Durirrg the assaults lo the fort, women were seen hurilng stones and 
undauntedly exposing theraselvei and several of their dead bodies were subsequartly found admUst 
the rains of the fort." 
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When the British entered the fort they "saw the evidence of the desperate courage and bloody 
resistance of these six hundred men opposed to means so overwhelming ' 'For, the whole area of 
the fort was a slaughter house, strewed with the bodies of the dead and wounded Captain 
Vansittart continues to say "The defence of this fort retarded a whole division for over a month 
So, was not Balabhadra, as described by his opponents, greater than Leonidas? Yet Leonidas is 


known to every body, and Balabhadra to none! 

But if they shewed courage, they also shewsd the highest generosity They never touched the dead 
bodies of the enemy or stripped any one of them They were too high-minded to offer insult to the 
dead 


It was evident then that the British could not succeed in subduing the Gurkhas by 
means of the sword alone It was found necessary to supplement the sword by fraud 
Accordingly Colonel Mawbey, who had succeeded General Gillespie in the command, 
detached LieuL-Colonel Carpenter to a position on the right bank of the Jumna in order 
to intrigue with the hill tribes, should any of them show a disposition to rise and throw 
off the Gurkha yoke It is on record that 


'The people of the Jounsar in consequence took up arms, and so much alarmed the Gurkha 
garrison of Barat, a stronghold in the mountains, that they hastily evacuated a fort which could not 
have been reduced without trouble and loss"* 


Notwithstanding these intrigues, the British again met with reverses and disasters, 
which did not reflect much credit on their generals and military officers 

Colonel Mawbey himself marched towards Nahan, the capital of the small state of 
Sirmor The Raja of this state was dispossessed by the Gurkhas and so he entered 
into an intngue with the British To this circumstance, in all probability, should be 
attributed the fact of the Gurkhas evacuating this place and retiring to Jythak Prinsep 
writes • 


'Nahn though upon a hill two thousand feet high, was not deemed by the enemy to be of 
suffiaent strength for their main stand Accordingly Runjoor Singh had received Umar Singh's orders 
to retire to a position north of the town, and to occupy the surrounding heights and the fort of 
Jythuk, situated at a point where two spurs of mountainous ridges meet, and the peak at the 
intersection rises to a height of three thousand six hundred feet above the level of the plains of 
Hindustan "t 

At jythak the Gurkhas were about two thousand strong, while their enemy had at 
least an equal number of men Major-General Martindel having been appointed to 
succeed General Gillespie, took over the command of the division from Colonel 
Mawbey on the 20th December. Having ascertained the evacuation of Nahn, he caused 
it to be occujiied by Major Ludlow on the 24th of December and on the following 
day proceeded with his whole force against Jythuk, which was defended by stockades 
at various heights 

The British succeeded in capturing the fort of Kulunga and dislodging Balabhadra with 
his men, women and children from it only when the water-supply of the besieged had 
fallen short The lesson learnt from that campaign was not lost upon General Martindel. 
He directed his attention to the water-supply of the Jythuk garnson and he discovered 


* Mill and Wilson, VI I L, p, 22. 
t Loc Gt 1 , 95-96 
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that they depended for thdr fupply of xrater upon vdU sltirated at some distance 
bclov and exterior to ttic fort Two detachments were formed to occupy different arms 
of the rtdfea as well as to art off the water supply of the garrison. Majors Richards 
and Ijidlow w ere entrusted with the commands of these detachments. 

Both these detachments met with defeats at the hands of the Gurkhas and had to 
retreat predpHatcly leaving behind a very large number of offfeers and men among idlled 
wounded and prisoners. The English did not anticipate and were not prepared for thi 
disaster Professor H H Vllson writes 

'This repulse had a most mbchlevoos dfet upon the prosreii of the campaign, as Genera] 
Martlndd did not think hlmsdf competent to resume offensive mtasmes untH he was reinforced t and 
mUHary operations In thlf quarter were conseqticrrtfy arrested 

Thus dosed the year 1814 upon thfi thvlsfon which had to record nothing but a 
chapter of defeats disasters and reverse*. 

Of all the commanders General Ochtcrlony alone did not show that IncompcterKy 
and want of self-reliance and coolrvess of head which characterised others. He alone 
distinguished himself In this war and but for him ft U r>ot too much to say that the 
Brftiih would not have succeeded In bringing the war to a successful tcrmfnatlcm. 
Ochtcrlony was the Resident at IWhl and had adopted some of the Eastern vices 
such as the keeping of a harem and a number of concubines. By these means he 
leamt that art of Intrigue of which he was a past master It was this biowledge 
which gave him an advantage with other British generals and officers. He spread the 
net of Intrigues and ensnared some of the feudatory chleft under the Nepalese govern 
ment and thus with their help succeeded In gaining his objecL 

Ochterlony was In charge of the most westernmost dtvlson of troops that penetrated 
the Nepalese frontfer from the SatlaJ, by a pass less difficult than most of those further 
east *md was opposed to Amar Singh In person From the left bank of the Satlsq, 
there rises a succession of mountains on three of whose ranges the Gurkhas had 
built the forts of Nalagarh, Ramgarh and Malam. Between and beyond these ranges 
were fertile valleys In possession of cldcfe who were tributaries to the Nepal govern 
ment It was the Interest of Ochtcrlony to Intrigue with them and tempt them to 
betray thdr suzerain, and he suc ceeded . One of them the Raja of Hindur very easily 
fdl a victim to the machinations of the Christians He became thdr ally and rendered 
them valuable services both by means of men and provlsion$.t 

Mm *nd Vlbon VIIL, p M. 

t In ■ footnote Captain Cunningham In bb History of the Sikhs writes 

'During the war of 1814 Sir David Ochtcrlony sometimes almost despaired of socccss t and, amid 
hb vexations he once at least recorded Ms opinion that the sepoys of the Indian array were onequal 
to the mountain warfare as was J>dng waged The most active and useful ally of the Errgllsb 

darfr>g the war was Ra}a R amso i iii n of Hlndoor (or Nalagorh) tbe descendant of the Honee Chaod 
sUn by Gooroo Govlad, and who was hlmsdf tbe ready coed]titof of Soruar Qiimd In marry 
aggressions upon others, as wdl as In resistance to the Goorkhas. Tbe venerable chief was stiTl 
alive In SB46, arxi be oontiooed to talk with admfratfon of Sir David Odrterfony and hb eighteen 
poortders and to expatiate upon tbe aid be hlnisdf rendered In dragging them trp the steeps of tire 
Himalayas." 
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Ochterlony's dfvision ascended the hills on the 3Ist of October and, resolving 
to put nothing to hazard, made a road with great labor, and sat himself down, with 
heavy guns, before Nalagarh on the 2nd of November The garrisons of Nalagarh 
and Taragarh could not hold out against the superior force of their enemy, and so 
they were compelled to surrender on the 6th of November. There was, however, 
no cowardice on the part of the Gurkhas What could these two garrisons, hardly 
five hundred strong, have done against 7,000 men ? 

At Ramgarh, Amar Singh had taken his post It was against him that the General 
directed his attention By all accounts, Amar Singh had not more than 3,000 troops 
under him, whereas he was opposed to at least 7,000 troops under British officers 
After capturing Nalagarh and Taragarh, Ochterlony made one week s preparations 
before he proceeded on the 1 3th of November against Ramgarh. 

Amar Singh was more than a match for General Ochtrlony It speaks volumes in 
favour of the military skill of this Gurkha general that with only 3,000 troops he not 
only kept the English general and his officers at bay, but inflicted heavy defeats on them 
But in their hour of triumph, the Gurkhas did not fail to show that generosity to the 
vanquished, for which, the Hindus alone of all other nations of the earth arc noted. 
Pnnsep wntes-* 

"The Goorkas gave permission to remove and bury the dead, a courtesy thc>' never refused 
dunng the war and not the only one we experienced at their hands " 

The checks and repulses did not cow down the heart of Ochterlony, although at 
at this time, according to Pnnsep, he 

■"had serious doubts of our {British) ultimate success in the struggle, and he feared that our 
native army, with all its discipline, would be found ill-adapted to warfare in a country too rugged 
to admit of its superior tactics being brought to play These apprehensions were, however, 
expressed to none but his commander-in-chief " 

The Commander-in-Chicf at this time was the Governor-General himself. As soon 
as he heard of the critical state of affairs, he determined to send reinforcements to 
General Ochterlony It cannot be denied that Lord Hastings had not anticipated 
these disasters and reverses. 

But before the arrival of the expected reinforcements, Ochterlony was deep in 
intngues with the neighbouring chiefs* He succeeded in winning over the Raja of Hindur, 


In another place of his work, the same author pays the following tribute to his memory 
Sir David Ochterlony will long live in the memory of the people of Northern India as one of the 
greatest of the conquering English chiefs , and he was the very last of the British leaders who 
endeared himself, both to the army which followed him and to the princes who bowed before the 
colossal power of his race " 

See J C PowcII-Price's paper on "The operations leading to the Capture of Almora in f8I5" 
in Journal of Indian History, Vol, IV part I, pp lOI-IlO Madras 1926 He writes "It will be 
remembered that during the eighteenth century there had been considerable internal differences 
among the Kumaonis culminating in the invasion and conquest of the country by the Gurkhas 

■The latter s rule was very harsh and was much resented by the people j so much so indeed 
that the phrase •'Gurkha Ra/ has become proverbial for oppression. This is important, as it explains 
t e case with which long lines pf cppimunicatipn were held by the British during the operation. 
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vhom be got to lend his exertions In maldng a road for artillery from Mutranv bj 
Khundnee to Nahur where he had for some Hme fixed his bead-quarters. 

He also Intrigued with the ftafa of Bllaspur and brought hhn also over to his 
side, Prlrtsep writes 

“Thb R*}*, thoosh connected with Umor Singhs tunOy by ■ recent marrlase, w^ Induced 
■t last through fear of sedng hb caphil and corntry given over to another to mate hb term* 
and fabmtt" 

Thus the Oirtstian general had not only more than twice the number of troops 
than his Hindu opponent, but he succeeded In raWng traitors In his opponerrts camp 
whom he tempted to betray thdr suzerain But notwithstanding the possession of all 
these advantages Gerteral OchtcHorty had to remain idle during the winter months 
and made fittfc progress towards accomplishing the object of the campaign before the 
beglnnlftg of the next April 

Prinsep Is compelled to pay a tribute of praise to the mllllaiV skill of Amar Singh 
In the following words 

'Umar Singh had fatly IcatHIed the repatatton he enloyed as a soUier by the manner in whkh 
he met, and somethnes defated, the sagackHu plans of the British commando Nothing dedtive, 
irtdeed had yet been done by dtber army bot, cooslderlog that the Britbh had been reinforced 
to near seven thensarKi men while Umar Singh had never more than two themsand eight htmdred 
or at the roast three d>«isarkd thb was the best pcislWe proof of the sUTI with whhh be had 
avtikd himself of the advantage of greamd whkh was all he bad to compensate for hb mmertcal 
Infertority " 

The other dMsIofis wfdch had assembled at Gorakhpur and Bchar for the purpose 
of penctnrting the Nepalese frontier from the east, also met with defeats and reverses 
and some of the Britbh gcrtcrals showed such Incompetcncy and cowardice that there 
was no other alternative left for the Governor General than that of thdr removal from 
thefr respective commands. It (s not necessary to mfnufe/y refer to the opei^ons of 
these divisions or the defeats and reverses they sustained at the hands of thdr Hindu 
adversaries. Suffice It to say that such dlsasten had been almost unparalleled In the 
history of British India and every nerve was strained to Hicrease the strength of all 
divisions so as to bring the war to a successful tcnnlnatioii as soon as possible. 

Regarding the critical state of affairs of the Britbh Pilnstp writes 

''Generd Odrterlony »loi>e bad not beta foUtd. He was steadily porsolng hb plan by $Jow and 
seenre manoeuvres, but had yet gained no btfltlant advantage over hb eqadly cautloas antagonist. 
General MarttrekTs divblon had failed there several times i twice before Nalapanee and the third 
time In the attempt to take trp posltfons before Jythuk. Moreover the a g greg ate !<>«« sostahred 
by hb dMskm had amounted to a tWid of the number that orighially took the ftdd from Meeroth. 
The army assembled at Gourukpoor had allowed Itself to retire before the enemy under drccnnstaaces 
amoonthjg to a repulse i whDe, as we have seen, the Behar dMsioo whkh was thought strong 
enough to have perretrated to Katmandoo had lost two detaditnenb of IHt huridred men eadi 


'In other theatres of the war the British troops had met with little success. The generals were, 
with a few exceptions, fncompetent In the Eastern theatre Major-Gerrermb Marley and Vood had 
dooe nothing and the latter bad actnally deserted hb troops In the Brid. General Gillespie had been 
Idlkd near Defara Don, while General Ochterlony was held ap farther Vest" 
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without an equivalent success of any kind From the frontier of Oudh to Rungpoor, our armies were 
completely held in check on the outside of the forest while our territory was insulted with 
impunity and the most extravagant alarms spread through the country ’ 

Notwithstanding all the advantages which the Gurkhas gamed over the British, 
during the course of this war, they were obliged to act on the defensive and were 
unable to execute any offensive operations on account of their numerical inferiority and 
lack of that tact and knowledge to intrigue with and corrupt the officers and men 
under the British, as well as, it may be added, want of money, which is essentially 
necessary for carrying on offensive measures to any ver>' large extent 

\^hen the English found, to their cost, that they could not succeed by fair 
means, m bringing the war to a successful termination, they did not scruple to intrigue 
with the chiefs and men who were subject to the Nepalese Government and tempted 
them to throw off their allegiance to and betray their suzerain Of course, it is a motto 
of the British that in love and war ever^'thing is justifiable, and so they did not 
stop to consider whether they were acting on that prayer which they were taught 
to offer to God everyday by Him whom they call their Saviour, '"Father, lead us 
not into temptations, but deliver us from all evils How Ochterlony intrigued with 
the Rajas of Hindur and Bilaspur has been already mentioned Intrigues on a larger 
scale took place with the chiefs on the eastern boundary and centre of the Nepalese 
territones 

H H 'Wilson* writes • 

'''J^TiiIe the two divisions in Gorakhpur and Saran disappointed the calculations upon which 
they had been organised, the smaller body under Major Latter, in the same direction, had surpassed 
expectation and accomplished more than it was destined to attempt Not onij had the boundary 
cast of the Kusi river been protected from insult but the Gurkhas had been driven from all their 
positions , occupation had been taken of the province of Morang, and an alliance had been formed 
With a hill chief, the Raja of Sikim, a small state east of Nepal , wfiicfi, gave ifie Britisd a 
useful confedecate, and additional means of acting upon the resources of the enem-s: 

''Another element in the plan of the campaign, intended to take but a subordinate and contingent 
share, was equally attended with success, and was productive of highly important consequences 
The province of Kumaon, forming the central part of the Gurkha conquests, was under the 
Authority of a chief, Qiautra Bam Sah, who was known to be disaffected to the ruling dynasty of 
Nepal while the people of Kumaon, and the adjacent province of Garhwal, who had been subject 
to the Raja of Srinagar, but had been alienated by his tyrannical conduct and had consequently 
facilitated the Gurkha invasion, were now as hostile to their new and not less oppressive rulers, 
and were anxious to transfer their allegiance to the British No serious obstacles were thought 
lifelj, therefore, to impede the British possession of the country, and its occupation was strongly 
recommended by its central situation " 

Of course \^iIson uses the language of occidental diplomacy, but the sentences 
which have been put in italics in the above clearly show the nature of the intrigues in 
which the English indulged 5o the Governor-General determined to penetrate the 
Nepalese territory through Kumaon The task of intriguing with the natives of that 
province was ably performed by Colonel Gardner. This British officer was one of those 


* Vlll , pp. 37-38 
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mllftary advcnturtr* who flocked to the courts of the Indian princes towards the end 
of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. He entered Holkars service 
In I798| but a disagreement arose between hhn and his master and Gardner left him. 
The cause of the disagreement seems to have been the suspicion of treachery entertained 
by Holkar against Gardner which was not altogether unfounded when we take Into 
consideration the fact of his subsequently serving under the British Government and 
flghdng against Holkar 

Gardner was a past master In die act of Intrigue. He married an Indian lady of the 
Mu hamma dan persuasion and according to the rites of Islam. Thus his position In India 
was very cridcal and he had to indulge In Intrigues In self-defence. 

Having tims distinguished himself In the art of Intrigue, he was chosen a tool for 
Intriguing with the people of Kumaon by Lord Hastings. And as said before; Gardner 
succeeded In his task. 

It was some time before the Governor General su cce eded In assembling an army on 
the Kumaon frontier The Nepalese Government had a frontier of over 600 miles to 
guard and as mentioned before, they could not muster more than 12,000 men The 
region of Kumaon It would seem was altogether neglected by the Gurkha government, 
for they never expected the British Invasion of thdr territories from that quarter It was 
this weak spot In the strategical situation of the Gurldias which proved a source of 
strength to the English, who however would not have succeeded against the Gurkhas 
but iot thdr underhand dealings and low Intrigues. 

Gslonel Gardner having paved the way a large force under Colonel NlchoUs was 
despatched In April 1815 to Kumaon and without much bloodshed the provinces of 
Kumaon and Garhwal srere taken possession of by the British. This was almost a 
foregone oor>diislon because the loyalty and fidelity of the natives of those provinces 
to their rightful suzerain had been tampered with by the British who resorted more to 
intrigue and fraud than to force In gaining thdr object 

The dismemberment of the fertile provinces of Kumaon and Garhwal by the British 
was the most severe blow suff er ed by the government of Nepal The prestige of the 
British was retrieved and, had they been desirous of concluding pc^^ce with the Nepalese 
there is every reason to believe that the latter would have, considering how traitors bad 
been raised In tbdr own camp submitted to terms favourable to the British Government 
But Lord Hastings was not In a mood for peace | he was desirous of wiping out the 
Independent existence of the prindpallty of Nepal Vlth this object In view he 
Increased the strength of all the divisions that were sent to operate against the Gurkhas. 

The Gurkhas were not savages they had some thing to teach In the art of warfare 
to the evCT boastful natives of England. It was only when the English learnt the 
Gurkha method of warfare that the latter found themselves outmatched, not so much 
by the military tactics of thdr opponents as by thdr fraud and long purse. Prjnsep 
writes 

'It most be snowed to the Gurkhu th«t they were «n experienced as wdl as s brave euemy : 
they had been continially waging war In the moontains for more than fifty yean, and knew wdl 


VoL I p. 195. 
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how to turn every thing to the best advantage Caution and judgment were, therefore, more 
required against tliem, than boldness of action or of decision 5 

"It will be perceived that little advance was made in the campaign until we had learnt to turn 
the same advantages to account against the enemy, by the help of which he foiled us so often at 
the commencement} for witfi all t6e Indian warfare, combimd witd tfie professional science of 
Europe, our officers found yet something to learn from tdese QoorfJias We adopted from tdem 
tfie plan of stockading, posts, wkicfi the nature of tfie campaign frequently rendered it necessary 
to place beyond tfie limit of prompt support , 

Sir David Ochterlony has the merit of having first resorted to this plan . . . 

"The strength of the stockades was originally greatly miscalculated ; made up of rough hewn wood 
and stones, heaped together between an inner and outer palisade, they were in appearance so 
contemptible as to invite assault without even seeming to require breaching The lighter artillery 

made little or no impression, and the difficulty of bringing up heavy guns, rendered them in truth, 
most formidable defences The wood and materials for raising them were everywhere at hand, and 
the celerity with which they could be prepared in any position formed a mam source of the strength 
of the country But tfiis was a resource equally available to an invader, and one wBicfi placed 
tfie issue in tfie power ot continuance, tfiat is, in tfie lengffi of tfie purse " 

The sentences put m italics in the above extract clearly show the advantages 
which the English possessed over the Gurkhas in adopting the |mihtary tactics of 
the latter pnncipally owing to the length of their purse. It does not require much 
intelligence to understand the causes which principally contributed to the success of 
the British over the Gurkhas. The latter could not boast of such a long purse 
as their enemy and, moreover, they were numerically inferior to him Add to these, 
the wonderful capacity which the British possessed for intrigues and conspira- 
cies and for raising traitors by holding out temptations and specious promises in the 
camp of their opponents, and no wonder need be expressed at their final triumph over 
the Gurkhas 

There is no necessity here to enter into details regarding all the battles fought 
before the first campaign against the Gurkhas was brought to an end Suffice it to 
say that the result of the campaign was highly favourable to the British — a result which 
surpassed all their sanguine expectations and anticipations \^hat these were, will be 
related in the next chapter 



CHAPTER XLVUI 

THE NEPAL VAR. 

THE SECOND CAMPAIGN 

It hai been laid that, had the Governor General of India been bent upon peace 
there would have been no difficulty In ItJ accomplishment for the iNepalese Govern 
ment had been fully convinced of the tnelejinos of an\ stro^sle with on enemy whom 
they were unable fo subdue The sovcrcisn of Nepal had sent his family priest. 
Guru Gulrai MUar to the camp of the British polWcal agent Major'Bradshaw to sue 
for peace- Had generosity towards a fallen foe formed any part In the aeed of the 
British they would have succeeded In concludirrg peace without the loss of any more 
blood or treasure. But the Britishers who ruled Indio never dbplayed any geiteroos 
feelings towards thdr fallen enemies It was therefore too much to expect that 
Marquess Hastings would have easily acceded to the overture for peace made by the 
Nepalese. He demarvded the following sacrifices from them 

Ist. THe perpetMl cmion of all the hfll country taVtn In the campaign from the Kalee 
westw ard . 

^ l(ii£ cession of the entire TenI from the foot of the ooter bllU aloeg the whole Hite of 
the renudcilrtg territory of the Gurkhas 

8fd. The rdhiqaishiDeTtt by the GurWm of the footirtg they bad gained in the territory of the 
Snddm tUI> and the surreoder to that eWef of the stockaded forts of Nagret and Nagaileot 

♦th- The recepttoa of a Resident with the usual escort and estabDshment at Katmindoo and 
the customary sUpalatkm not to receive or give yervice to Europeans without the spedal sanction of 
Govcrr mieu t 

Dke Shylock, the Marquess Hastirtgi demarrded from the Raja of Nq)a] the above 
sacrifices to the hiU. In vain did the Nepal Government aslt the GoverTtor-Gctwral 
to reconsider and modify his demands Marquess Hastings knew fully well tltat his 
demands could not be acceded to by the proud Gurklias without further fighting 
It was Just what he himself anticipated and desired and therefore he kept the army 
In a state of equipment ready to take the Add Immcdlatdy on the return of the 
favourable season 

That astute Gurkha General Amar Singh with rare political sagacity and foresight 
rightly warned the Government of his couniry not to conclude peace with the BritTih 
without further resistance In March 1815 when he himsdf was besieged by the 
British Generals he wrote a letter to the Court at Katmandu which was Intercepted 
by the EngllsK If this letter Is not a forgery It exacts admiration for the Gurkha 
General for his having fully understood the nature of the enemy of his country The 
points dwelt upon In this letter have been thus summarized by Prinsep ' 
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"Firstly That a treaty concluded after defeat could not be trusted to, as the British knowing the 
terms to be conceded through fear, would presume upon the weakness of the nation, and seek new 

causes of quarrel, until its absolute subjugation was effected 

"Sacondly That the constitution of the Gurkha power, which held several subordinate Rajas 
and nations in subjection, would afford the British numberless occasions of interference j and that 
they would thus by intrigue, during peace, effectually weaken and undermine the dominion estab- 

bhshed 

Thirdly The danger of allowing a Resident to be permanently fixed at Katmandoo, is particularly 
dwelt upon as likely to lead td the introduction of a subsidiary force, and to prove a preliminary 
step to absolute subjection 

"Fourthly The advantage of manful resistance as, opposed to concession and submissivencs, is 
strongly urged, from the prosperity enjoyed by the Bhurtpoor Raja since his successful defence of 
that fortress, contrasted With the utter rum by which Tippoo Sultan was overtaken, after the con- 
cessions made by him to effect the peace signed by Lord Cornwallis in 1790" 

It cannot be denied that this Gurkha warrior had properly judged the character of 
the assailants of his country. If the British Government of India were not inclined to 
Conclude peace, the Nepalese also w'ere not overanxious to accept the humiliating 
terms offered to them, by their enenly The recurrence of hostilities was therefore 
inevitable, and so in the beginning of the year 1816, tlie second campaign of the Nepal 
War commenced This campaign was of short duration, for it was not possible for a 
small power like that of Nepal to carry on hostilities with their wealthy and unscrupulous 
opponents By the beginning of March 1816, the Nepal War came to an end and 
a treaty was concluded on terms very advantageous to the British Although Nepal 
was not annexed, yet the Gurkhas were crushed never to rise again As a result of 
the Nepal War, Prinsep’*' has truly observed that 

"Its effect has been to shut out the Nepalese from any ambitious views of aggrandizement to the 
cast, and to circumscribe their territorry on three sides by the British power, while on the fourth, 
the stupendous range of the Himalaya, and the Chinese frontier, present an effectual barrier Thus, 
while the British and Chinese empires continue in their present strength, I the hope of extending 
their dominion must be extinguished, and the military spirit, which' was fostered by the series of 
Victories gained over the surrounding Rajas, must die away for want of employment " 

Not only were the Gurkhas crushed as a military nation, but since the establishment 
of a British resident at the Court of Nepal, 

"The records of Nepal furnish little of interest, except a history of intestinal struggles for powei 
between the Thapa and Panre factions, and futile attempts at forming combinations with other 
states in Hindustan against the British "f 

It also seems probable that the Marquess of Hastings was anxious to go to war 
with Nepal, because he know that by defeating the Nepalese, the British would 
become masters of the pleasant Himalayan heights and valleys which in time they 
could settle and colonize H H Wilson writes 

"Under a climate more congenial to European organisation than the sultry plains of India, and 
With space through which they may freely spread, the descendants of a northern race may be able 
to -aggregate and multiply , and if British colonies be ever formed in the east, with a 'chance of 


♦ Vol 1 p 207 
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proervinfl the monil ai>d phyjkal Cfiergles of the parent country It b to the vale* and roountalnj 
of the Irrdtan Alps that we muit look for thdr exhtciKc— It will be to the GotWib war that they 
win trace thdr oritln " 


Appendix fo Chapter XLVllI 

The Nepal '^ar has formed the subject of study of several British military offlcen 
Thus the articles of Colonel V G Hamilton D S O in the UnUed Serpfee JoutnQ{ 
for July 1903 and April 1912 and that of Colonel L V Shakespeare In the same 
loumal for October 1912 deserve spedal mention These officers have given the 

authorities whom they have consulted In preparing thdr contributions Colonel 

Hamilton specially relied on ^Papers respecting the Nepal V'ar printed In conformity 
to the resolution of the Court of Proprietors of the East India stock, of the 3rd 
March 1824 " These papers "form a valuable mine of information on the lubJccL^ 
Colonel Shakespeare rdled on the following books pit, 

Ufe of Rollo Gillapte i 

Memoirs of Qiliespie, by Egerton and Thome i 

MlUtary ffisiory of tfie Nepal War / 

Nacative of Nepal by Capt T H Smith, P A- In Nepal IS4I » 

Records 5drd foot 

Colonel Hamilton attributes the British success In the war to Ochtcrlony "whose 
fame rests mainly on his outstanding qualities as a commander and leader of men 
In the Nepal 'V'ar '' and to one "Dr Rutherford who provided the best and most 
accurate information regarding the Gurkha army Its leaders organisation and fighting 
value and the topography of Kumaon and Gurhwal He was the trade agent for 

the Company and dvll surgeon at Moradabad. He employed "Pandits Gurkhall 
soldien and others as paid spies" So "his services In the Kumaon campaign were 
Invaluable, but his equal docs not appear to have been found elicwherc while his 
sound advice ar>d opinions exprased before the war do not appear to have carried 
the conWeflon they deserved " 

"Odrteriofiy brought hhnsdf Into touch with native IHe In • way wtikh though not nneomroon 
« hundred years ago hardly commends ItseK to tho moral seme of more recent days. In private 
IKe he dressed and lived as a native of India, while a harem (the Inmates of which were not 
always affectionately sabservknt) formed part of hb domestic establishment" 

Colorrd Shakespeare pays a tribute to the gallant Gurkha soldiers in the following 
terms 

"Unlllae other Asiatic enemies the Nepalese showed a remarkable spirit of courtesy towards os 
worthy of a more enlightened people. The cases of poboned wdb or anows or cradty to wounded 
are only re co rded tn one or two cases no rancoorous spirit of revenge appeared to animate them 
they fought In fah conflict like men artd abstalrved from Insulting the bodies of dead or wounded 
In no case was there arty Interference with the dismal duty of collecting the casualties at the 
close of an action " 


Voi VllI pp. 59-60 
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The British ofFccrs and men did not receive any medals for taking part in the 
war with Nepal The same officer writes 

"It IS curious to note that this war, which lasted in its first phase from October 1814 to May 18lS, 
and in its second phase from January' 1816 to May that year, was full of hard fighting, losses, and 
hard work, produced no medals, nor is it inscribed on the war honours of the numbers of 
regiments, English and Native, who took part in it How different to the lavish distribution of 
such in our day," 

The first hill war in India should have been more handsomely commemorated than 
it evidently was by the Company's Government of that period 

Regarding the wisdom of Amar Singh Thapa, Colonel Shakespeare writes 

"It IS also worthy of note that Amar Singh's policy of keeping out the English at all costs from 
Nepal, so gravely impressed by him on the Durbar then, is still kept up j and who shall say that 
he was not wise ?" 



CHAPTER XUX 

TREATY VITH CUTCH 

Lord Hasting extended the Brfrtih Influence In the Bombay Presidency by 
conclodln^ a treaty with Cutch and thus bringing It under the protection of the East India 
Company Cutch Is a small principality ruled by jareja Rajputs and as It Is bounded 
on the North by Sindh and on the East and Sooth by Kathlawad the language there 
spoken Is a mixture of Slndhl and Gajaratl and having the Arabian Sea on the ^est. 
Its Inhabitants are a daring maritime people During the war In Nepal free booten 
from this principality raided some parts of Kalhiawad which at that time owned 
allegiance to the Peshwa and the Gaelcwar who xvere In alliance with the British 
to whom it thus served as a pretext to despatch a force under Colonel East to Cutch 
who without difficulty captured the fortress of Anjar Soon afterwards In 1816 a 
treaty was ehtered Into with the rulirvg prince by which Cutch became a feudatory 
state. It was thus that the Company s frontier was advanced to the mouths of the 
Indus. 

The ruling prince of Catch, It would seem, very readily entered into an alliante with 
the English because otherwise the latter would have helped the Amin of Sindh, who it 
was said contemplated the conquest of Cutch and for this object they solicited the aid 
of the English when the mission was sent to them by Lord Minto In 1809 



CHAPTER L 


THE PlNDARl WAR 

The taste of blood whetted the appetite for more The Nepal War, howevxr 
iniquitous m its origin, ended in a manner highly advantagoiis to the British Government 
of India They became masters of territories several hundreds of miles m extent, and 
of revenues estimated at 7 or S figures in ruppees per annum Emboldened by the 
success in the war with Nepal, coffers of state well replenished with loot and indemnity 
moneys. Lord Hastings did not let the grass grow under his feet before he was seen 
preparing for war on a scale unprecedented in the annals of British India He tried 
his best to make the population of India believe that all his preparations were meant to 
to crush the Pmdaris but no prophet was necessary to come and tell them the real 
motives which actuated the Governor-General in undertaking the projected war 

That the Pmdaris" were a sort of unpaid militia or reservists will be evident from the 
following passage extracted from MalconTs Report on Central India i 

"During the time of Mulhar Row and Tukajee Hoikar, the Pindarrics, who always encamped 
separately, had, when within the Maratha territories and not permitted to plunder, an allowance 
which averaged four annas, or a quarter of a rupee, a days and the further supported themselves by 
employing their small horses and bullocks in carrying grain, forage and wood, for which articles the 
Pindarry bazar was the great mart \^'hen let loose to pillage, which was always the case some 
days before the army entered an enemy's country all allowances stopped " 

It IS clear then that the Pmdaris were not robbers or freebooters, but they formed 
the militia, reservists or auxiliaries of the regular Maratha forces m the time of their taking 
the field If we remember this fact, we shall be in a position to know their true character 
and why the Maratha princes were so unwilling to withdraw their patronage from them 

Before we proceed to describe the war which brought about their annihilation, it is 
necessary to trace the rise and progress of the Pmdaris 

No satisfactory etymology* ** has been traced of the term Pmdari. Malcolm writes that 

"The most popular one among the natives is that they derived it from their dissolute habits, 
leading them constantly to resort to the shops of the sellers of an intoxicated drink termed Pinda " 
(Ibid , p 433, f n ) 

In the history of northern India, there is no mention of the Pmdaris, but m the 
history of ihe Deccan we read that in the latter part of the reign of Aurangzeb, that 
IS about 1689, a Pmdari named Poonapah is mentioned as, an auxiliary of the Marathas 
But when the Maratha Empire was in the zenith of its power, or when anarchy had 
not broken out in the territones which owned allegiance to the rule of the Marathas, 

* See Origin of the Pmdaris— Allahabad reprint 

T Vol 1, p 436 of ■2nd Edition 

** Messrs yule and Burnell have inserted a long dissertation on the term Ptndaiy in their 
Nobson-Jobson (New edition, edited by \/illiam Crook London t903 pp 711 — 7131, 
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the Pindaris had not gained that name for fcrodty and perpetration of cruelties udth 
vhich thdr character 1$ represented by English writers It was In Central India that 
their existence attracted the notice of the Government of India and measures were 
concerted to encompass their rain It will therefore, be necessary to narrate their 
history since their first settlement In that part of India, 

The leaders of the Pindaris were mostly Afghans by nationality and military 
adventurers by profession There was no lack of these Pathan adventurers In the army 
of Shivali. One of them named Nasru was a Jamadar under him His son Chekun 
also filled the same station and was the bthcr of Glijuluddin who may be desoibed 
as the progenitor of the race of Pindaris of Central India. The Peshwa BaJI Rao the 
first tried to extend the boundaries of the Maratha kingdom by attacking Malwa, which 
till then had formed part of the Mughal Empire of Delhi Ghailuddin was In the 
service of this Maratha leader and died when employed with a detachment at UUaIn 
Of his two sons Gurdi Khan and Shah Ba^ Khan the former was taken In the service 
of Mulhar Rao Holkar and accompanied him on his cxpedhlon to Hindustan. His 
duty was to harass the enemy and lay waste his country Mulhar Rao Holkar was so 
pleased with the manner In whkh he performed hli duty that he presented him with a 
Zercc or golden flag which was the means of attracting many other freebooters and 
Pathans and thus ^fdl Khan Increased hfs followers. On his death he was succeeded 
In the leadership of the Pindaris by his son Lai Mohamad who left it to his son Imam 
Baksh But the latter was not a capable leader and was therefore superseded by one 
named Kadar Bakih. Besides frim, there were two other Pindaris of note named Tuku 
and Bahadur Khan attached to the family of Holkar when the Pindari war broke out 
These Pindaris were known as Holkar Shahl or adherents of Holkar 

The other Maratha prince of Central India — Sindhia — was not without his F^ndarl 
adherents It has been mentioned above that of (he two sons of Ghaziuddecn Gardl 
Khan was taken In the service of Mulhar Rao Holkar The second son, Shah Ba- 
Khan entered the service of Ranofi Sindhia and followed his fortunes. He was killed 
In an action at Tonk. His two sons — Hire and Burran — 'et'kre distinguished Plridarl 
leaders In the army of MadhojI Sindhia Hlra was succeeded on his death In the 
command of the Pindaris by his two sons Dost Mahomed and '^asll Mahomad. It 
wac Vesle Mahomad whose Incursion Into the British territories served as a pretext 
for the Government of India to go to war with the Pindaris. 

Burran s son Dadar Baksh did not succeed to any authority But one Dubla 
Jamadar became leader of the Pindaris who were under the command of Burran 
Refun became the nominal bead of the Pindaris on the death of hb father Dubla 
Jamadar but It was Chltu whom the latter had adopted as hb son who became thdr 
leader The origin and early history of Chltu are Involved In obscurity He Is said to 
have been a native of Mewat In Rajputana, a Jat by birth He xvas purchased during 
a famine and then afterwards fadopted by Dubla Jamadar as mentioned above. He 
was an able man and on the death of Dubla Jamadar succeeded to fiJs command 
and was honored with the title of Nawab by Dowlat Rao Sindhia and granted a 
Jagir 
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Another well-known Pindari leader in the service of Dowlat Rno Sindhin Was 
Karim Khan He was a Pathan by birth, was equally with Chilii honored with the title 
of Hawab and granted a Jagir by Dowlat Pao Sindhia 

Thus it will be seen that Dowlat Pao possessed a larger number of Pindari adherents 
than Holkar, in whose service, except Ainir Khan, there was no other Pindari leader 

I 

of note 

The Pindaris, as said so often before, formed the auxiliary forces of the Maratlia 
Chiefs of Central India and after the Second Maratlia \^ar their services vx'crc 
requisitioned because the policy adopted by Sir George Barlow towards the princes of 
India was one calculated to make them go to war with one another and cut each 
other'^s throat It was more in self-defence than in any thing else that the Maratha 
princes had to entertain the Pindans as irregular forces But it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the entertainment of the Pindans was a new institution and, therefore, it 
could be done away with at a moment's notice from the British Government The 
Pindans had been in existence for a century and more and served xcry useful purposes 
in the military organization of the Marathas Their annihilation xx'as demanded, because 
they are said to have committed ravages in the districts under the government of the 
British Let us see how far this is borne out by facts 

That for a long time the Pindans respected the persons and properties of the British 
and their subjects is a fact which no one can deny Grant Duff s testimony to this 
may be mentioned Amir Khan, a well-known freebooter, was patronized and encouraged 
by the British to commit all sorts of excesses 

The 'Pindans are said to have twice given trouble to the British Government of 
India — once in 1808 - 9 , when they entered Guzerat, and again in 1812 , when they 
devastated Mirzapur and Shahabad But on these two occasions no step seems to have 
been taken by the English Government to punish them and it seems to us that the 
Pindans also did not mean to come to blows with the British Government They might 
have imitated the dacoits and thus entered the British territories But they did not seem 
to have committed much' mischief It was not until they were provoked to do so by 
the British themselves that any Pindari horde committed those ravages in British 
Districts which were proclaimed to the world as a pretext for the British to 
go to war with them It was in October 1815 that a party of Pindans was first 
attacked my Major Fraser, who was in command of the Nizam's reformed Infantry 
and was accompanied by about a hundred horse 

It IS said that the Pindarics had meditated an attack on the Southern Provinces of 
British India and therefore it was only expedient on the part of the British Indian 
Government to have ordered Major Fraser to attack them It is difficult to say what 
were the intentions of the Pindans, but there can be no doubt that the latter were 
now provoked to attack the British territories The party of the Pindans routed by 
Major Fraser proceeded to the banks of the Krishna river, committing depredations all 
along the route 

The Pindans knew that the British Government were bent on their destruction and, 
therefore, committed all sorts of depredations in the territories of the British and of their 
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ally the Nlram. Some of the places In the Madras Presidency were plundered by them 
and the amount of the loot Is aid to have been so considerable that merchants from 
Uflaln ire r e sent for to purchase many of the valuables obtained 

But ve must not place much aedence on what the British writers say os to the 
audtlcs and ravajes committed by the Pindoris on men women and children of the 
British territories. That the Pindaris were not demons but men with humane feelings and 
genaous Impulses may be gathered from the following Incident casually maiUoncd by 
Malcolm In his celebrated report on Cenral India 

H a remarkable fact," writes Sir John Makotm, "and one of the few creditable to the late 
comnnmHv of the Pindartes that omonj the naincroa* prisoners of oil ages and sexes whom they took 
though they employed them as servants gave them to thdr chiefs and accepted ramons for them 
from their relidons, they never sold them Into bondage tror carried on like the Brinjarrics a traffic 
In slaves. 

If they could have been so humane end generous to their prisoners It Is difficult to 
believe all the cruelties and acts of savagery which have been laid at thdr door by 
British writers of Indian history Of course the Government of India were making a 
case against the Pmdarls In order to justify thdr waging the war and as such bdng 
the case we should make allowances for all the statements of the English charging the 
PMdans with atrodUes and cruelties 

The real motive which actuated the British Indian Government to destroy the Pindaris 
1$ mentioned by Prinicp who In his History of the Political and Military Transactions 
In India during the administration of the Marquess of Hastings thus wntes on the 
subject 

'Thdr BChuI condition at the period (IS14) entitled them to be reg ar ded os a distinct polltkal 
latcrcst of the day reqairiog sp equal exertloo of vIgUance and clrcatmpection as Hyder In the 
height of Ms power and Inveterate anlmoilty These reotcrials form the groundwork of on iatercst 
formidable at least to our re p ose. If not to our safety t and Its eentrkal sltuatloa In India, nearly 
equidistant from the dcmlniorts of the three presldendes imposed the necessity of the most extensive 
ontraal precautions of defence In spite of which the territories of our allks were contimuilly 
overrun."* 

The same author also observes that the entertainment of the Pindaris might have 
made the Maratha princes strong, which was of course not desirable for the British 
power In India. 

b by no means Improbable," writes Prinsep “llurt the Mahratt* states viewed the 
increase of the Pindarics with an eye to eventual service from their arms ■ for they avowedly 
nttriboted the disasters of the operatiofts of 1833 to thdr having Inritated the Earopean mode of 
warfare, and affected to believe, that had they adhered to the Parthian method of thdr ancestors the 
resdb of the contest would have been very dlffdent."t 

But, as said so often before the Pindaris formed a sort of auxiliary force In the 
mllhary organization of the Maratha princes and It was not easy for them to destroy 
the Pindaris within a moments notice from the Government of India, The Increase 
In the number of the PlndarU Is to be attributed to the onardty and disorder which 

• VoL 1 pp 83—84, ' 
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reigned supreme in the native states of India, as a result of Barlow^s policy towards 
them That administrator considered that the safety of British rule in India consisted in 
making the native states wage war against each other and fight amongt themselves. 
It was then this Machiavellian policy of Barlow to which must be attributed the 
increase in the number of the Pindaris for it was in self-defence that the Maratha 
princes had to entertain their services 

But no greater mistake could be committed than that into which Prinsep has fallen 
in attributing the plundering expedition of the Pindaris in the British territories to the 
instigation of the Maratha Princes The above-named authoi writes 

It was an insidious kind of hostiliry, thus under the mask of friendship and professions of 
attachment, to instigate the attacks of these irresponsible, unacknowledged bands j but it is not on 
that account the less likely to have been suggested by the hatred and fears of the Mahratta chiefs, 
or recommended by their notions of morality 

Now, this is all gratuitous presumption on the part of the writer, for which there 
IS not a tittle of evidence The arguments adduced in support of the above presumption 
may be better stated in his own words 

Pindari leaders had this season (ISI5) conic to a resolution to respect the 

nf rh ° ^ ^ ^ chiefs, and to direct their ravages chiefly, if not exclusively, against those 

f ° British Government This had been publicly given out in the hordes and 

ome ° ® stragglers that were left behind and taken, stated the same thing on their examina- 

Mai! ^ '■solution may have been the result of the secret negotiations carried on -by the 

the ^1 particularly Bala/ee Koonjur, a person of high repute and formerly a minister of 

I- ri^Vi'^u having left Poona some years before in apparent disgrace, had latterly 

^ ^ ^ ahratta Courts, where he was received with marked attention, and evidently had 

Important usiness in hand He was known to have had communication with the Pindarics, 

t rh^ agpoor from Sindhia's camp, m the early part of 1815 , and from that city he went 

hr» °° Ncmawar, as if purposely to make them a party to the intrigue 

he was conducting "f k / b 

The evidence of Balaji Kunjar's having instigated the Pindaris is not only very 
meagre ut totally unreliable The reasons for the incursion of the Pindaris into the 
British territories have been already mentioned before There was enough provocation 
the course which they adopted and it seems that they acted in self-defence 

to much'^^^""’""^ stragglers," even if true, which we doubt, cannot amount 

Again, It was the Pmdari adherents of Sindhia who are said to have committed 

asked Srndhra to pumsh h,s P,„dar,s But th.s they d,d not do Moreover, ,f ,t was 

wCTc°k!,owr in therr territories and 

Zld hi dT.h of the House of Smdh, a, the British 

bI the r 7 Sindhia alone in order to crash his Pindaris 

ttv we e 7“^^= otit of all proportion to the ob,ect asainst which 

they were directed The Pindaris of the day were robbers, and so were the dacoits 

/did, Vol 1, p 334. 
t /did , Vol 1, p 334 
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The one had thdr headquarter* In the native slate* the other In Brltljh territories No 
warlilcc preparations on any lar^ scale were undertaken asalnst the dacolts as they 
were against the Plndarls Hence \i foWow that In proclaiming the ’•'ai against the 
F^ndaris the British had some ulterior object In vicsi 

Prinsep ^tes further on 

'll any proof were wanthjfl, that these errierprises of the Pindarics were undcrUken In concert 
with the Mahratta power It ralfht be found in the drcomstancc of the Utter bavinf afterwards 
chosen the particular moment of otrr prosecutloa mcasnres for the suppression of the predatory 
associations to rise themseivci ajatest the DritUh sopreuwey Vhhctil some ossurimce of such 
support wbnrevtt ora strength ihoold be ptil forth ogainit them the Plndary leaders would scarcely 
have commenced, ot this particular luncUrre a plan of systematic depredation, pointedly aimed at the 
only powa they hod reason to fear ^ 

The onalv'sls of the Involved reasonings contained In the above sentences yields the 
following 

I The Maralha powers wctc In league with the Plodatlj otherwise they wcmld net have risen 
against the British when the latter procUtmed the Pindari Var 

2. The Pindatls expected support from the Marotha powers thertfort they commenced their plan 
of systematic depredatlorts in the British territories at a Ihnc when the Britbb were making prtpara 
tlous for the wsu against the PIndarfs 

The above rensonlng* of Prinsep carry their own refutation with them. The Pindaris 
might or might not hme expected help from the Maralha princes But they had received 
provocation from the British and moreoscr they had good reasons to believe that the 
latter meditated their destruction. Under these circumstances It was but natural for them 
to have taken the course they adopted and overrun the British territories. 

The Maratha princes were not taken Into the confidence of the British and were 
not consulted as to the measures which the latter had contemplated for the destruction 
of the Pindaris. They were alamred at the warlike preparations and were justified In 
believing that the British meant to wage war against them. In self defence they rose 
against thq British That they had good grounds for this will be narrated in the 
following pages. 


Ibid, Vol I p 335 
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In his Pmate Journal, dated February 1, ISI4, the Marquess of Hastings wrote 

'To us the Pindarries arc no eventual resource, for a stipulation in tlicir engagement is invariably 
an unlimited right of plunder j an atrocity to which no extremity could make us give countenance 

In a previous chapter, it has been shown that it was the policy of the East India 
Company'^s Government in India to encourage the Pindaris — nay to engage them for 
creating disturbances in the territories of those princes who were not on friendly terms 
with them. 

But the Marquess of Hastings found that it did not pay the Company to avail 
themselves of the services of the Pindaris Hence he wrote in his diary what has 
been quoted above 

In proclaiming the war against the Pindaris, the British Government, as said before, 
had ulterior designs Lord \/el!esley and his successor had to hurriedly conclude 
treaties with the Maratha princes, because it was impossible to any longer prosecute 
the war against them with advantage True it is that Lord Lake chased jaswunt Rao 
Holkar, but the power of that Maratha prince was not crushed In fact in most 
of the early battles with him, the British came off second best Again, the siege of 
Bharatpur hardly redounded to the credit of the British army The failure of the 
British n ill this: exDiHitions mjjt be attributed to a certain extent to their want 
of knowledge of Central India The topography of that portion of India being 
unknown to the British, it was not possible for them to carry on military operations with 
success Central India was to a great extent a terra incognita to them , hence they 
were obliged to cease from war 

But at the time when the Marquess of Hastings assumed the Governor-Generalship of 
India, a great change had come over the aspect of affairs It is questionable if he 
would have undertaken the task of annihilating the Pindaris,^ had he not come to possess 
a thorough knowledge of the country which was to be the scene of bloodshed and 
murder The man who made his Lordship acquainted with the geography of that terra 
incog.nita now known as Central India deserves more than a passing notice 

After the conclusion of the Second Maratha war, the embassy sent to Sindhia in 
1805 under Mr Graeme , Mercer, possessed n its rank a young officer who was a 
native of Scotland, and who in after years became well-known in the literary world as 
Colonel James Tod 

This officer was born in 1782 At the age of 17 or 18, he came out to India as 
a cadet in the military service of the East India Company After serving for about 
22 or 23 years, he retired from India in 1823 and died in his native land in 1835. 


P 24, Panini Office reprint. 
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From 1806 to 1823 Kc vas cmplo^xd In Rnlputano at firjt to jurvcy It and afierwaids 
as political aficnt there The nature of hl$ services In that province will be evident from 
the following extract from the Annual Biography and Obituary for 1835 

Almoit Iromcdlaidy open hh crrival In that coonti^ Jk began Its jarvey the delaili of 

which he has ttoted hi the Memoir aod the result H ghm In the mapilficcnt map whkh gntccs tho 
Annals In (he maps prior to this survey Raiputana was almost a total blank nemly all the 
western and central states were wanting t the rivets were supposed to hove n southerly course into 
the Ucibodda, and the position of the two cnptioU (the ondent tmd the modem) of Wewar was 
precttely reversed i The map of Coiontl Tod was completed In 1815 and presented to the 
hUrquh of Hasilogs T6a map troJ of vast utility to t^ Gonrmmoi/ b^lng madt. one of tAc 
foundations of Lent Hastings plan of epetaUons In tfic ycor /fl/7 

"Hb surveys wae continued wHhoat Interruption except by hb Indefatigable researches Into the 
history and ontlqaltlei of the Rajpat States till 1817 when be was appointed poUUcal ogent of 
government having the sole control oiirr the five pilndpolUIcs of Rajasthan Mewar Marwar 
Jcssalmer Kotah, and Boomil 

The policy which was adopted towards the stales of Central India by the 
Government of India has already been narrated. Tod It seems took advantage of the 
situation by trying to produce In the minds of the Rajputs biller hatred against the 
Marathas as well as Mohomedant. It was considered a matin of political expediency 
that the Poipcrts Msrathas and the Mughals should not unite and make common cause 
against the British. Tod tried hb best to bring about thb state of affairs. It should be 
fcmcmbcTcd that the Marathas uould trot base swcecded In gaining a rood of land In 
Central India but for the help whkh they received from the Rajput princes. Malcolm 
In his Memolf of CenUal India, truly observes 
"that the Psfret pilrces utd chkfi of Jcypoor Woiwcr Mtwur ond Mulwu were cithci secretly 
or openly the supporters of the Mjhrxtla farvoder* to where first Invasion of Molwo, we ore toid 
by every Pailon or Hindu writer that ooltcci the lobject, hardly any oppoiUkm w«3 given i juid we 
posseu many tejthcooles to show that they cbtcBy attributed their soects* on thb occasion to the 
action of religious feding'^ 

The above named outhor has alluded to the correspondence that took place bctxvccn 
the Rajput Prince Raja Jal Singh ond the Peshwo Bojlrao the first. He writes 

*The edebrated Raja Jey Slogh prince of jeypoor greatly contributed to the conquest of Malwa 
and Indeed of Hindustan by the Mahrattus. The cOTtespondenct between thb chief and the first 
Dagrao would if obtained throw Tight upon thb period of hbtory It b said to have commenced 
In a coramunlcalioo very drarocterbtlc of the time* and the parties r— the ruler of the Mahratta 
State sent a verse of the Ptrrana to Jcyslngh which moy be literally translated— 'Thoa art tike the 
cloud which drinketh the waters of the sea, and rctumeth them with thunder to fcrtlllie the earth. 
The mourrtalrts, b dread of Indni, fly to thee for protection. Thou art the tree of desires. Thou art 
the sea whence springeth the tree of desires, Vho can tdl thy depth ? I have no power to 
describe the depth of the ocean i but b all thy actions rcmeinbeT Agostyo Moooce "t 

According to Hindu mythology the soge Agastya Muni dmnk up tbc sea. The 
communication therefore, though flattering, conveyed a metaphorical but distinct warning 
of what might hoppen If he opposed the Brahmin sway 

Loo. at. Ibid., VoL 1 p 5a 

t IbtdL, pp. 54-55 
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"Jai Singh's answer, taken from the same sacred volume, was as follows 

"If the offspring of Brahma sin with me, I forgive them This pledge I hold sacred It was of 
no consequence that Agastya Moonce drank up the sea , but if God should doom the walls that retain 
the ocean to be thrown down, then tlic world would be destroyed, and what would become of 
Agastya Moonce ?"* , 

Raja Jai Singh s nieraphoncal language was not difficult for the Peshwa to 
understand. It was a warning of the consequences that would ensue from breaking 
down long-established authority It need hardly be said that the Peshwa and his 
successors always tried their best not to destroy the ancient houses of the reigning 
princes of Rjjputana Of course, Sindhia and Holkar, and their mercenary bands, 
perhaps at the instigation of the British Government of India, often fought with and 
plundered the Rajput princes, but they stopped short of their total annihilation 

t was reserved for Tod to enlarge on this aspect of affairs, to paint the Marathas 
in t e blackest color possible and to represent the Rajput princes as the aggrieved and 
injure party In an article in the first volume of the Journal of Puna SarpajaniH 
a /ja un er the heading of Maratha Bakhars or chronicles and Grant Duffs History' 
arat w ich there are good reasons to believe was penned by the well-known Mr 
ustice ana e, the criticism on Tod as an historian is so very just, that it is reproduced 


\/lnr ° ^ measure of justice for the Rajputs, another for their Mahomedan and 

eh He will speak With praise of a miserable and unprovoked raid by a Rajput 

act f ^ 'nothing but hard words to use when he has to describe perhaps a more excusable 

power on the part of the other nationalities This partiality to his pet race leads the 


none more so than to the 


. , ' '-'iticr iidiionaiitics inis partiaii 

Maratims justice to the other nationalities, and to 

Tod was not content with abusing only the Marathas, but did not even spare one 
o t e greatest, best and noblest of all the monarchs who ruled over India, of whose 
aut entic istory there is no doubt If we are to believe Tod, Akbar the Great was 
t e veriest incarnation of the devil who ever ruled India 

For our own part, we are inclined to the belief that Tod did 'all these to foment 
dissensions between the Raipnls on the one hand, and Marathas and Mnsals on the 
other, and thus prevent for ever their making any common cause There may be after 
a some truth in what he was accused of by his co-rcligionists and compatriots It was 
^legcd asamst him that he was corrupt and used to take bribes from the princes of 
HaiPUtana Of course, the writer of the biographical sketch from which an extract has 
already been given above comes to his defence and says 

a nlY'" elevation ,of a person of Colonel Tod's militari' rank to 

L T I gave umbrage to 

powers^ in'the^co , who might feel that Colonel Tod's appointment trenched upon his 

at If some of fl Z wondered 

which Bishoo hT L? d Colonel. Tod's political conduct to 

Which Bishop Heber rather indiscreetly alludes " . . 

A man of Sir Davi d Ochterlony s position would not have recklessly made a statc- 
* Ibid, p 55 
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mcnt casting reflections on the conduct of a brother officer 'rJlhoul bJng convinced of 
the truthfalncss and fusURcatlon of his allesatlon E\cry one Ijio-y* hoiv difficult It Is 
to prove such a charge as the one which' OlHictIcm)^ prefened ngnlnst Tod That 
gallant knight must have been morally certain although there was not sufficient legal 
c\'ldcncc to bring the charge home against Tod 

The Governor General armed with the map of Centra! India and quite sanguine that 
the Rajput princes would remain neutral na^ would c\cn help the British assembled 
troops ostensibly to crush the Pcndarls but In reality the Maralha sovereigns Prinsep 
c\en goes to the length of not only hinting bjl plainly putting it In black and white 
that the Pindatls were Insulated b\ the Maratha princes to commit ravTiges In the 
Bnthh territories. He writes 

It was an Insldloas kind of hostility thos under Ih m)«k of frleniihlp aid pr fcsslons of 
ottodment to Instigate the attacks of these Inetponilble, ona'kQorleJjei bandsi but It Is r>ot on 
this occoaot the less fkdy to hare been ioggeslcd by the hatred and fears of the Marbotta chiefs or 
recommended by tHdr notions of morality If any proof were wanting, that these enterprises of the 
Piodarlcs were undertaken In concert with the Mahratta powers. It might be found in the drcumstancc 
of the Utter haviag afterwards chosen the particular moment of our prosecuting measures for the 
topprtssion of the predatory associations to nse themsdves against the British supremacy'^ 

Fremt the ab<>ve extract. It appears Prinsep bases his presumption of the Pindaris 
being Instigated by the Maralha princes on the fact of the lallcr going to war with the 
British at a time when they had assembled troops ostensibly with the object of crushing 
the Pindaris. He adduces no arguments brings no evidence In support of his statement 
It has already been stated before that the Pindaris had been provoked to commit 
dcpredaBcms In Brilhh territories by the latter trying to pursue and punish them. Esen 
If they had not been provoked to do so it Is a gratuitous prcsumpUofi on the part of 

the above named author to say that the Maralha princes were In league with the 

Pindaris because they themselves rose against the British supremacy at the moment when 
mcasorcs were being prosecuted for the suppression of the predatory assodallons. 
There Is no lota of evidence to support this presumption. 

The Maratha princes rose because they were alarmed b^ the warlike preparations of 
the British and because they had not been taken Into confidence and consulted as to 

the measures that should be pursued for the dcslructlofi of the Pindaris, 

They concluded that all the preparations were meant to be directed against them They 
suspected nay believed this and It cannot be denied that they had good and strong 
grounds for this. 

Kaye In his life and correspondence of Malcolm has tried to prove and no 
unprejudiced reader can say that he has failed to do so that the warlike preparations 
of the British were directed against the Moratha princes. 

"Our mHltary prtportrtlom*' writes Sir John Kaye 'Vere on so gmnd a senJe that these 
threatenlitg appearances at the native courts were regarded fearlessly by oil hopefully by many The 
magnificent ormy or rather the two magnificent orretes which had taken the field, were equal to any 
baman emergency that could arslc. 


Loc. dL, Vok I p an 
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"Let the reader place before him any map of India, and contemplate the expanse of country lyinc 
between the Kistnah and the Ganges rivers Let him glance from Puna in the south-west to 
Cawnporc in the north-east mark the positions of the principal native courts, and think of the 
magnificent armies, the very flower of the three presidencies, which were spreading (hcmscivcs over 
that spacious territory, closing in upon Hindustan and the Deccan and compassing alike the Pindnree 
hordes and the substantive states in their toils The sportsmen of the day, indeed, regarded it as a 
grand battue of the princes and chiefs of India * and we cannot be surprised if those princes and 
chiefs looked upon the matter somewhat in the same light, and thought that the rcringhecs, after a 
long season of rest, were now again bracing themselves up for vigorous action, and were putting 
forth all their immense military resources in one comprehensive effort to sveep the nalnc principalities 
from the face of the earth 

"Tiie Mahratta was roused He had been uneasy He was now alarmed 

"So it was, it appears to me, with the Pcishwa and the Raja of Dcrar They were alarmed by 
the gathering and the advance by our armies They did not believe that these immense military 
preparations had been made simply for the suppression of the Pindarics They thought that 
whatever the primary and ostensible object of the campaign might be— a campaign conducted by the 
Governor-General himself m person, at the head of the grand army, it would eventually be directed 
against the substantive Mahratta States And this was no baseless suspicion The probability of 
another Marhatta war, as the sequel of the Pindarcc campaign, was the subject of elaborate state 
papers, and the small gossip of our camps Statesmen solemnly discussed it at the council-board, 
and soldiers joyously predicted it at the mess-table It would have been wonderful if, under 

such circumstances, there had not been another war , if, considering the character of these princes, 
the evil councillors by whom they were surrounded, and their limited understanding of the \icw's 
and intentions of the British Government, they had not regarded the movements of our armies with 
suspicion and alarm, and concerted the means of resisting our propablc aggressions Tlicy had at 
least as good a right to prepare for contingencies as W'e had If, when the British Government first 
took up arms, and calculated the scale on which it would be expedient to conduct its military' 
aspirations, the contingency of a Marhatta war was duly provided for, and that provision is to be 
considered demonstrative only of wisdom and forethought, we must be surely blinded by our 
national self-love, if we would denounce as treachery, or as folly, a like provision on the part of 
the Marhattas, who were in much greater danger than ourselves We cannot surely expect all the 
world to dismount their guns whilst our own arc loaded and primed and the portfire is burning 
in our hands"* 

That the Governor-Genera! was of a perfidious character, that the proclamation 
against the Pindans was merely a contrivance to deceive people and prevent them 
from knowing his real intention, which was to wage war on the Maratha princes, 
will be evident from the order which he issued to his troops after signing the treaty 
with Dowlat Rao Smdhia The Governor-General was sorry that there was no war 
with that Maratha sovereign His order ran as follows. 

"The Governor-General has great pleausurc in announcing to the army that the Maharajah Dowlat 
Rao Sindhia, has signed a treaty, by which his Highness engages to afford every facilitation to the 
British troops in their pursuit of the Pindarics through his dominions, and to co-operate actively 
towards the extermination of these brutal free-booters In consequence, the troops and country of 
his Highness are to be regarded as those of an ally Ttie generous confidence and animated seal 
of t6e arm^ ma^ experience a shade of disappointment in the diminished prospect of serious 
cxertior, but the Governor-General is convinced that the reflection of every officer and soldier in 
tlic army wiH satisfy him that the carrying every point by [equity and Jmodcration is the proudest 
triumph for the British character " 


Loc CitfVo] II p. 187 
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reference to this order Kaye truly observe* 

It proves hoir little he (Lord Hostings) desired to conceal the fact that the array were longing 
for a wnr wHh the Mahratta States '* 

Had the Brilhh taken the Maratho princes Into thdr confidence and consulted 
them as to the best measures that should be adopted for ciushlnB the Pindarls there 
vould have been no Maratha var M all The above-quoted author Is also of the 
same opinion He vriles 

'liad the whole scope of cnir policy been fully andmtood at the Mahrotta coarts had they known 
that we were really acting lo good fsUh towards them and that ow steady rrleT>dshIp coaid 
be scarred by honestly co-operabng with os for (he sopfHCSsion of the Pirtdarce hordes whUit no 
real danger threaterred (hdr lndepeT>dence bot that which they might bring upon themselves by 
their own rnshness, they would rvot have soffered thdr fcara lo Kotty them Into ogfresslon. But 
they only kn e w that we were putting our ormies In motion from all points ond that In every 
cantonment of India the talk was obout the probabilities of another war with the Mahmttas 'f 

Kaye was after all an Englishman ai>d so he takes a lenient view of ihc conduct 
of his co-rdlglonhts and compatriots But as said above the Britishers were not 

acting In good faith towards the princes of India Thus Jaipur was sacrificed to the 

greed of adventurers of the type of Amir Khan 

But Earl Moira desirous of going to war with the Maraihos induced the Ra|put 
princes by means of hb emissaries to send embassies to him asking him to take 

them under the protection of the East India Compottv s Government These requests 

of the Rajput princes ier>'cd Irim os a preteict to Intimate to Slndhla that the solemn 
treaty which the British Government of India had cemiuded with him a decade ago 
was to be abrogated ond a new orw to be substituted In Its stead. For our own 
part we believe that Tod the historian of the Rajputs was the principal emissary of 
the Marquess of Hostings In itinlng up the princes of Rajputana ond Inducing them 
to seek the protection of the Company 

It was perhaps the part of an embsary which Tod ployed so successfully In 
Rajputana which led Hasting to appoint him to the Important charge of five states 
thus passing over the claims of others who were senior to him In age and service 

Tod succeeded In coaxing the Rajputs to seek the protection of the East India 
Company It was perhaps with this object In view that he flattered thdr national 
vanity and was Induced to write that hbtory of thdr race whkfv possessing great and 
undoubted merits Is disfigured by statements which arc greatly exaggerated and arc 
also devoid of truth. Sir Hcnr> Lawrence who was accredited to Rajputana as the 
Governor Generals agent In Lord DalHousles time, wrote In a letter to Sir John Kaye;, 
dated Mount Abu, June I9lh, 1854 

"Voa BTC right hr thloldnlng that the Rajputs arc a dhsatlsBed, oplum-eatlng race. TckTs ptetore, 
however H may have applied to the past, wtts a corlcature on the pretenL There b llttk. If ony 
troth or honesty In them end not much more raonUncss. Every principality b rnore or las 
In tTOuWe.''§ 

rbfd. Vol II p. 103 f D 
t n>ld^ Vol II p. W 

§ Life of Sir H Lawrerree by Sir Herbert Edwardes nnd H Merivole Vol II p. 256. 

84 
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Lord Hastings brought the Rajput princes into the web df the Corriburtys 
silbsidiary alliance. It will be remembered that the Jaipur prince had greatly helped 
the Government of India in the time of the Marquess Vcllesicy in thcif 
war with the Marathas After the departure of the Marquess Wlcslcy, Sir 
George Barlow adopted a line of policy' which Sir Charles Metcalfe condemned 
in veVy strong ternis 

'^hy the Governor-General entered into alliance with the Rajputs has been 
narrated by him as follows 

"The former treaty with Sindliia, which I had declared anriullcd on the proof of his hostile practices, 
contained an article, equally discreditable and cmbarrasing 'Wc were bound by it to have no 
correspondence with the Rajput States, and were thus debarred from granting to them that 
protection which they offered to repay by co-operating for the suppression of the Pindarics 
Emancipated from so injurious a shackle, 1 received all these states as feudatory to the British 
Government Though each possessed considerable force, their reciprocal cstrangcmcnls (proceeding 
chiefly from punctilious, and often hereditary quarrels between the reigning princes) prevented their 
ever forming any union "* 

How Lord Hastings obliged Sindhia to accept the treaty forced on him has been 
narrated by that nobleman as follows 

"Certainly, had Sindhia, by much the most powerful of the native Sovereigns, been in the field 
at the head of his assembled veteran troops, with the fine aud well-manned artillery which he 
possessed, time, as well as encouragement, would have been afforded to the other confederated 
powers for resorting to arms in so many quarters as must have made our movements cautious, 
consequently protracted, under heavy expense The incurrcncc of such circumstances was at all 
events to be risked by us since, 1 repeat, it was not a matter Of option, whether the extinction 
of an evil so intolerable as the ravages of the Pindarics should be undertaken It has been said, 
however, that a confident expectation was entertained of achieving the mam purpose, while every 
hostile speculation of the native sovereigns would be repressed by our sudden pre-occupation of 
particular positions and this calculation applied in a more special degree to Sindhia Residing at 
Gwalior, he was in the heart of the richest part of his dominions j but independently of the objection 
that those provinces were separated from our territory by the Jumna, there was a military defect 
in the situation, to which it must be supposed the Maharaja had never adverted, About twenty 
miles south of Gwalior, a ridge of ver\' abrupt hills, covered with tangled wood peculiar to India, 
extends from the little Sind to the Chumbal, which rivers form the flank boundanes of the Gwalior 
district and its dependencies There are but two routes by which carriages, and perhaps cavalry, 
can pass that chain j one along the little Sind, and another not far from the Chumbal By my 
seizing with the centre division a position which would bar any movement along the little Smd 
and placing Major-General Donkin's division at the back of the other pass, Sindhia was reduced 
to the dilemma of subscribing the treaty which I offered to him or of aossing the hills through 
by-paths, attended by the few followers who might be able to accompany him, sacrificing his 
tram of artillery (above one hundred brass guns) with all its appendages and abandoning at once to 
us his most valuable possessions The terms imposed upon him were essentially unqualified submission, 
though so coloured as to avoid making him feel public humiliation "f 

The Pmdaris were divided into different datras or labbats, that ,s, companies. 


* Lord Hastings' Summary, p loo 
Affairs of the East India Company, 
t Ibtd, p 97, 
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and as long as they acted In concert, they were almost Invincible. But 
dissensions broke out among them and so It « was not very difficult to destroy 
them. It Is not necessary to describe In detail all the actions that were fought against 
them. The several works on British Indian History written by Mill and 'Wilson 
Thornton Macfarlanc, Beveridge Nolan Malcolm and above all Prinseps Transactions 
have given detailed Information regarding the manner In which the Plndari hordes were 
dealt with by the troops conTTnar>dcd by British ofTiccis. Those Rndarf leaden who 
submitted and "betrayed their whilom comrades were provided with lands calculated to 
produce several thousand rupees a year But Chltu alone held out and idid r>ot 
surrender himself to the BritUK His fate was miserable, for he met with a tragic end 
bdng devoured by a tiger 

Although the latter-day Plndaris were mostly bandits and robbers yet they strerc f>ot 
altogether devoid of humane feelings and therefore they were able to gather many 
followers Writes H H Vllson 

'Thit so roany should sHII h«ve adhered to thch leaders amkUt all the hardships an^ dangers 
which they underwent Is ■ slrvgular proot of that BdeUty to theu leaders which characterises the 
natives of lodlai as nothlog could have been more easy than for a Plndary to have deserted his 
captain, and become WeirtiSed with tbe peasantry The tenacity with which some of thefr prlndpal 
leaden dung to the Die of a wanderer and a plojidacr prcf cnl ng privation, peril and death, to the 
ease and security of tranguH sodal existence, exhibited also that IrepaHertce of control that love of 
Independence wbkh b the gervenl a ttrib u t e of batf-dvitlsed and martla] people. It has been rmartecd 
as extraonlloary that in many parts of tbe country and psTticDlariy In Harawatl the vfTlagcn were 
dbhKtlned to give any Inlcrmadon that mfgbt lead to the dbeovery and dotmttion of a Plndary 
band I bot the HihabHints of those coemtries had never suff ge d any greater inlury from the F^iodaries 
than from the other component me m ben of the Maxhatta army they considered rapine hjhereat ha 
the system had often taken part In It themselves looked with rympathy and admiration opon the 
hardships and haiards whkh tbdr countrymen and fellow pftmderers underwerrt, Tbe state of society 
At CtfltfBi iffdig wvs tfstflsi- fer t'ttt cf £ar*jpc fir the oaiy part of the nrhidle ager wAeri robbers 
and outlaws, free ccropanloTts and baT>dfttl were objects of leas terror than the more powerful and 
cqoaTly rapacious baron the more neccssftoia and cguaHy unscrupulcus monarch " 


Vd III p 2II 
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THE WAR WITH TUT jAT PRINCI S 

Lord Hastings succeeded admirnWy by ius diploin i^y to dct.tJ) brndliia {fo-n die 
other Mnratha confederates and prevented him from joinuK' ilicm in tlic v ar v fitch ua' 
going to be undertahen against, them He also mule the Rajp'its -uhatve (f' pufpo c 
But he was not easy in his mind regarding llic jat prmcc' of tlic Ooab/ of uhom 
the most notable was that of Bharatpur Ldc Ini signally faded in lin tv o 
attempts to capture that place Hastuns did not cOii.ider it cepedient to court 
another disaster by declaring war against Bh iratpur But it vns deemev! politic by IiiHI 
to fight two petty princes of that race in die Doab, rtx, the P.ii.r of Hadua' 
and Mursan Prinsep mentions why it was ticccs.-ary for the Got ernor General to 
reduce them 

'Hutras was reckoned one of liic slrongc t fo t in In ii t D,.i P i-n % t a Jit, .'i I dvri.Cv* no 
small accession of conficlcncc and C4timatu’'n, from lumg a rcl.itto i v*' tisc Hli iflpoor Raja v ith 
whom he claimed equality of rank The fort v iip* m the clo'e ' ''a*c of repnir At the clc> c 
of 1816, it was resoUed to reduce both Diya-Ram .ind Dhtigu nit (Rijn of Moor* m) to the Icsel of 
subjects, and to employ an overwhelming forte for tin p’iii>'> c, a veil to bear down all opposition, 
as to give cctaf to the measure On the Illh of rtbfuiry (I't!?), the pli%.c (ilutri ) was 

invested on all sides Dya-Ram wms then summoned to 'urrcnJtr a p Pc of hts fort nnd nllov of 
its being dismantled "* 

In his Pcivaic Journal, dated January lOlli, lS 16 ,i tlic M.uqiic's cf Hustings wrote 
that Dya-Ram “'Tefused to let any of the Company'**, scisants, ci\il or military, go into 
the fort of Hathrass^^ For this great offence he was to be punished It was said 
that the fort of Hathras was built after the model of that of Bharatpur and hence the 
Governor-General was desirous that the British officers should be allov cd to inspect it 
and be thus enabled to successfully besiege and reduce the latter fortress, before which 
they had been defeated and had thus lost their military prestige 

Of course, the spirited Jat prince w'as not going to tamely submit and very properly 
refused to surrender the fort and comply with the demand of the British lord, W'hosc 
aggression on his territory' was quite unprovoked Raja Daym-Ran/s resources were not 
equal to those of the Company and so resistance for him for anv length of time was 
not to be expected But he fought very' bravely' Writes H H Wilson 

"Batteries were opened against the town and fort, and a vigorous bombardment 
was kept up upon the latter A practical breach w'as effected in the walls of 
the town by the 23rd On the 2nd of March, a shell made its way into the powder 
magazine, and was followed by a tremendous explosion, w'hich completed the w’ork of 
desolation within the ramparts The besieged still mamtaintcd a show' of resistance, nnd returned 
the fire of {he batteries j but Daya-Ram, now convinced of ,thc futility of resistance, effected 

* Vol I, p 418 

■J^Panim Office reprint, p 273 
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hb ocape at reklrUght wHh • tmall body of retainers. They were | encoantacd by e party of the 
draQOOrts but made good thdr retreat after InfficHog more lou than they suffered being armed 
with bock and breast plates and gaaotlets of steeL'** 

The capture of Hathnu dispirtled the Raja of Mursau who surrendered his fort 
without any resistance. 

'Thus," writes PMosep "was this Important object gained, ■"without any sacrifice of lives , 
whQe the Impression of the otter fotillty of rcsbtance spread far and wide through Hindustan 
and even through the remote DoWicm, where It materially Infloenctd the subsequent conduct of 
the Maratba chiefs artd kll]edars.''t 


(MSI I? Vllson VIII pp. W-W) 
t (Vol J pp. 4Ip-4») 



CHAPTER LIII 

THE \^1TH THE MARATHA PRINCES 

Of the four Maratha Princes, ui.'i, the Sindhia, the Pcsliwa, the Dhonsla of 
Nagpur, and the Holkar, the manner in which the Sindlna liad been entrapped by 
Lord Hastings ha^ been already mentioned before Tlie other tlircc were being so 

badly treated by the British, that they were provoked to go to war with tiicm 

How Lord Hastings made preparations for the war has been thus described in 
''Memoirs of Colonel Skinner ” 

■"So early as the end of 1816, a number of detachments were thrown out from various points 
with so much skill as to check the lubburs of that season w'llli considerable success, and great 
loss on the part of the Pindarccs But arrangements on a far more extensive scale were in 
progress, and while negotiations were opened w'lth those princes or chieftains who could be 
brought to reason, the preparations for coercing the refractory w'crc silently but industriously 
carried on During the summer and autumn of ISI7, the \arious bodies of troops assembled at 
their posts The grand army, under command of Lord Hastings in person, consisting of about 

34.000 regular troops, was formed in three divisions and a reserve, and occupied positions at 

Agra, Sccundra, near Kaipce, on the Jumna, and Kalingcr in Bundclcundj the reserv'e being 

stationed at Rcwarcc, south-w'cst of Dchicc 

■"The army of the Dekkan, under command of Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Hislop, was 
formed m five divisions and a reserve j and amounted to 57,000 regulars, which w'cre disposed 
so as to cross the Nerbudda simultaneously at Hindia and Hoshingabad, to occupy positions 
in Berar and in Candeish and act as circumstances should indicate j while a division from 
Guzerat was to enter Malwah by Dohud To this large force of regular troops— the largest by 
far that ever took the field from British India — was added 23,000 of irregular horse, of w’hich 

13.000 were attached to the army of the Dekkan, and 10,000 to that of Bengal 

"This vast scheme, rendered complete by some subsidiary details, W'as calculated to embrace 
the whole disaffected region > and advancing inwards, like one of Timour's or Chengiz-Khan's 
gigantic hunts, to converge to any central point that should prove the fittest for final action, and 
thus gather together and crush, without hope of escape, every refractory or treacherous power 
within its circuit Never, assuredly, was any plan of military operations better concerted to effect 
its purpose and never was any combination of diplomatic and military tactics more completely 
crowned with success The end of that year, and the space of a single month, saw the Peishwah 
and the Bhonslah, with the representatives of Holkar, baffled alike in their intrigues and their 
efforts at open resistance. The battle of Kirkee, . . . sent the first a hunted fugitive, to a quiet 
asylum The battles of Seetabuldee and Nagpore, in like manner, proved the death-blows to the 
Bhonslah chief, . The subjection of the once proud family of Holcar cost even, less time 
and trouble"* 

In the following chapters will be mentioned , the manner in which war was brought 
about with those Maratha princes. 


Vol 11 pp 124 and 129 



Chapter uv 

THE LAST OF THE PESHVAS 

The treatment which the lost Peihwa received at the hands of the English was only a 
shade less cruel and tyrannical than that vKich their prototypes the Spanish arc 
charged with In thdr dealings with the monarchs of Pent and Mexico. But for the 
help which the last Peshwa Bafl Rao rendered to the English the consolidation of 
thdr power over the peninsula of India would have been Impossible. It 1$ true he 
played Into thdr Hands He was false to himself and false to the people over whom 
he ruled but It must be admitted that he was always true to the British. Gratitude 
forms a marked trait In^thc character of Astaticsin general and of the Hindus In particular 
Ban va* grateful to the English for regaining his throne at Puna. He was never 

tired of giving expression to the deep debt of gratitude he owed to the British for 

hfs posltfon 

In the early years of the nineteenth century Lord Valentla, a wHI known traveller 

came out to India and paid a vtilt to PHma. He was no mean ludge of men He had 

three Interviews with the Peshwa arrd or* page 130 Vol II of Ms Travels he has 
recorded the impression produced on his mind by Bojl Rao Lord Valentla was 
utlsfkd that the Peshwa highly valued the English alliance and was sincerely delighted 
when he heard the news that Holkars fort of Charvdor In Naslk had fallen Into the 
hands of the English army 

Sir James Mackintosh Chief Justice of Bombay was undoubtedly one of the most 
learned men of Ms age. He had travelled xrldely and seen many countries and nations. 
Certainly be can be aedited with bdng a very good Judge of human character He 
was so favourably Impressed wHh the personality of Bajl Rao that he considered that 
Brahmin ruler of the Deccan far superior to George 111 and Napoleon to whom he 
had been presented. 

The British resident at the Court of the Peshwa was Colonel Barry Qose. He had 
every opportunity to know the Peshwa very Intimately and to become actiualnted with 
Ms views and sentiments. That Resident had no doubt that the Peshwa was sincere 
In his gratitude to the English. He had never seen the Peshwa so evidently pleased or 
heard him more unequivocally declare Ms sentiments. 

It was Ms Interest to be grateful to the British for Ms restoration to power Mrs. 
Maria Graham, afterwards better known as Lady Caldecott, vlsHcd Puna In 1809 
arvd she described the Peshwa as a prisoner In the hands of the English She was 
quite right In looking upon Ms situation as that of a prisoner 

Prisoner though he was he was grateful to the Englbh for bis existence. Vhllc he 
expressed his sentlmcnti of gratitude to the Englbh what were the feelings of the 
latter towards him 7 They behaved towards him In a manner which goaded Mm to 
make the last effort, which b not unusual for a prisoner to nuke; to get out of Ms 
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prison house. The British had no regard for lum and they taxied and strained Ins 
patience to the utmost. 

To fully understand the nature of the treatment which Baji Rao received at the 
hands of the English, we have to turn our attention to that period of Indian liistory 
when the Duke of 'Wellington was commanding the combined forces of Jtlie allies in 
the Deccan That Duke entertained no high opinion of any Indian, — prince or peasant 
This is not to be wondered at. A jaundiced man sees everything yellow Because 
he himself did not act upon the ten commandments of the religion which he professed, 
he naturally thought others were also as bad as he himself'' 'With his perverse 
moral nature, it was not unnatural for lum to impute motives to others, not to see 
anything good in their conduct and always seem to see instances of 'bad faith in their 
doings, forgetting all the while tint it was his co-rchgiomsts and compatriots m India 
who were guilty of bad faith towards the princes and people of the country'. 

Sir Arthur 'Wellesley advised his co-rchgiomsts to practise treachery In their 
dealings with their ally, the Peshwa To raise traitors m the camp of the Peshwa was 

the policy that he urged his countrymen to adopt In his despatches, he wrote 

^'1 certainly had a bad opinion of the Peishwa i he has no public feeling, and his private 
disposition IS terrible I have no positive proof that he has been treacherous, but I Iiavc a strong 
suspicion of it 

"It may be asked, will you leave a fellow of that kind in possession of that government ? 
1 answer, 1 have no remedy j 1 cannot take it for the British Government, without a breach of 
faith and another war I do not know whether I should mend the matter in respect to treachery 
by giving him either of his brothers as a dewan ; but 1 do know, that if 1 was to give the govern- 
ment over to Amrut Rao, I should establish there a most able fellow who, if he should pro\c 
treacherous, would be a worse thorn in the side of the British Government than the creature who 
IS Peshawa at present can ever be "f 

Again, in his letter to Lieut Frissell, dated 1 7th February' 1804, he wrote many 
things which he considered to be acts of treachery on the part of the Peshwa against 
the British 

Yes, the ministers of the Peshwa were to be bribed in order to betray' their 
master This was a counsel of perfection which was out-machiavclling Machiavclh 
himself But as long as Sir Barry Close was the Resident at Puna, he did not act 
on the 'Wellesleyan policy. There is no evidence at least from the published records 
to say that that resident carried into execution Sir Arthur 'Wellesley's suggestion 
Close's opinion of the Peshwa has already been given above 

But with the appointment of Mountstuart Elphmstone as Resident at Puna, the 
advice of Sir Arthur 'Wellesley began to be carried out to the very letter. Elphinstone 
was a native of Scotland and the youngest son of a Scotch Baron He had not 
received much of literary education in his native country when he was sent out at 

Mr Pearson, in his "National Life and Character," says — "Nelson, who intrigued with his 
friend s wife * 'Wellington, who was certainly not irreproachable and 'Warren Hastings, who purchased 

a divdrccd wife from a needy foreigner, would scarcely be permitted now to save the Empire " 
(Page- 213) 

t (Vol III p 19) 
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tKc early of sbctccrt ai a writer on the East India Company $ ertablbhmcnt In 
Bengal This appointment was secured to him through the Interest of hh unde 
who was at that time Chairman of the East India Comparry In those days Sccytchmen 
were given many lucrative posts In India^ because Mr Dundas who was at the 
head of Indian affairs In Great Britain was himself a native of Scotland and so naturally 
preferred his kith and Idn to outsiders Elphlnstones mother prevailed on Dundas to 
use his InfluCTKe with Lord Momlngton In favour of her son- Lord Mornington 
was at that time Governor General of Indio. So on the recommendation of Dundas 
he took great Interest In Elphinrtonc and appointed him to the diplomatic service 
as one of the Assistants to the Resident at Puna, '^hen he was appointed diplomatic 
Assistant at FHma, the Peshwa had rvot parted with his Independence for he fa^ not 
as yet agreed to Momlngton s scheme of subsidiary alliance. The British Government 
at that time were maUng every attempt to ensnare the Peshwa In that scheme, and 
from Elphlnstones Journals extracts from which have been given by his biographer 
Sir T L Col^rooke It It evident how the Political Resident and his asslstruils at 
Puna worked hard to make the F^hwa believe that his safety consisted In placing 
the yoke of the lubsldlary alliance on his neck. The following extract from 
Elphlnstones Journal needs no word of comment 

Hemming said the Maharattos were too wbc to be tempted to admit a sobildiary force of 

Otus. He roentiooed that the Pebhws was folsg to nUe several baUaHoot, to be by 

Brihmlnjh It appears to me that the Pelshwa must feel his nbiectiCQ to Sadia, that he mutt 
be convinced that Sndla s ctreogth arises from his disciplined troops, that os soon os he b 
- convinced that none but Emopeans can fonn corps capable of opposlug other Earopcans he 
wOl see the advantage of having Engtbhmen to oppose Slndlas Frenduoen. Sladia b not at 

present In a condition to resht any attempt of ours to establish troops at Poona. I hope he may 

not be so weak os to free the Peishwa from opprehemloo.*^ 

The Peshwa became a prisoner of the Englbh by signing the Treaty of Bassdn 
and this Treaty was the cause of the Second Moratha Var Throughout the whole 
of thb war Eipfanstone served as an assUtont on the staff of Sir Arthur Veheslcy 
It was In thb capadty that he learned from the Iron Duke that crooked policy which 
passes unda the name of diplomacy and statecraft In Indian history 

After the war with the Marathas was over Elphlnstone was appointed Resident 
at Nagpur and there be served upwards of four years. The objects for whicJi the 
East India Company used to appoint Residents at the Courts of Indian princej were 
to foment Intrigues and domestic dissensions and thus to pave the way for the ultimate 
absorption of those prindpalltics. 

The Company! govonment expected Elphlnstone to discharge these duties with 
enthniiasm and zeal that b to say he was to carry on Intrigues and play the Mrt of 
a spy for his patron. Sir Arthur Vdlcslcy wrote to him, when be was apiKrfnted 
Polhkal Resident at Nagpur to do so 

The course of Intrigue which Elphlnstone followed In Nagpur made him a perfect 

^ VcJ I p. 34, 

85 
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master of statecraft and his moral nature debased and destaded Tins he himself 

admitted, for he wrote m one of his Journals 

"Since 1 came to Nagpur I have been dreadfully coarse and unfcclinp ^ Tins 1 attribute in some 
measure to business, which forces and leads me to despise refined thought " 

This training m intrigues, in tempting others witli corruption and bribery in order to 
betray their masters, made Elphinstonc a renowned diplomatist, a perfect hypocrite, and a 
successful follower of Machiavclli On this depended his promotion and liis svibscejuent 
employment to all offices of diplomacy. 

He served in Nagpur for four years In 1809 he was sent to Afghanistan But 
his diplomatic mission to Afghanistan during the regime of Minto was an utter failure, 
for he did not succeed in duping the wideawake Afghan monarch.* 

Like all other Britishers, he was ambitious to make a name for himself and also to 
benefit his co-religiomsts and compatriots serving in India 'W'hilc he was in Afghanistan, 
he wrote to the Governor-General to take Sindh from the Amirs of that country' t 

• "The Mission was now virtually closed, though the name was kept up for some months 
to enable the envoy and his coadjutors to prepare their report on the countries they had visited 
He returned depressed at the failure of the sanguine hopes with which he had started some six 
months before j and he never, in his letters or journals, reverted to this period of his carreer without 
some expression of dissatisfaction" Co\c\>:ooVt's Life of Monnfsiaart Hlpfiinsionc, Wo\ I, p 

t "The Doorannee Government, p'csscd by their urgent wants, made overtures to the Indian Govern- 
ment, which might have proved tempting under other circumstances, to raise money on the security 
of the revenues of Smd The first proposal amounted tone more than ordinary methods of Eastern 
governments, of granting assignments of the revenues of provinces, either for Military Scp/icc, or to 
Bankers for advances of money The proposal was that the Indian Government should rent Sind, 
and did not necessarily convey a cession of sovereign rights, though it involved complete independ- 
ence of administration 

"The proposal was summarily rejected Somewhat later the subject was renewed and a proposal 
was made for a complete cession of the right to the Icrritory, in consideration of an annual 
payment In the meantime, intelligence reached Peshawar that our relations with the rulers of Sind 
were embroiled, and that the envoy sent to Hyderabad had left the country, and that a friendly 
reception had been given to an agent representing Persian and the dreaded French influence " 

"Mr Elphinstonc thought it his duty to submit the King's proposal to the Government of Calcutta, 
alluding, at the same time, to the departure of the British envoy from Hyderabad, and assuming, 
therefore, that the proposal might fall in with the views of the Government This proposal was 
accompanied by another suggestion equally important, and which may be regarded as Mr Elphinstonc' s 
own A moderate subsidy would, he thought, give the King such a preponderance over his rivals 
as to render his throne for the time stable, and bind him to our interests against any invasion from 
the west ) and this, if combined with the cession of Sind, would give some vigour to our ally, 
without diminishing our own resources, and the whole proposal would have the effect of shutting 
up the southern route to India, while it afforded the means of defence on the northern 

" Tins bold proposal, thus submitted to the Government though guarded with every 
consideration of prudence and justice, brought on the young envoy a severe reproof Tlie plan of 
subsidising the Cabul monarchy appeared rash and an uncertain advantage 

" Whatever might be the King's claim on Sind, the territory was virtually independent, and 
he could transfer only a nominal sovereignty The Government would be disinclined under any 
circumstances to enter on a project of such extent 'But in fact', so the despatch proceeded, 
'considerations intimately connected with those fundamental principles of political discretion, as 
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Sllnto u'3j ai iKat Umc tlic Cowmot General He turned a deaf ear to Elphinjtonc s 
propoul since U xras rtot a^iceaHc to Kim. Dut now os Resident at Puna he had to 
5eT\‘c a diffoent master The Marquess of Hastlnss uas an imsoupulous nnd ambitious 
mam It was hh policy to brins os much of India imder the sway of his countr^'men 
as he possibly could by fraud and force. And In Elphinstone he fotmd on admirable 
tool to canr out his purpose* 

well BS of poiiilai mofaJfty by »-Hkh Blonc the true hcoout and ptoipetlry of the D<iUdi Erepiie 
in the E*sl can be permanenilf nalntained wooU under *ny drtimsUncci CTPOie the oJoptkm 
of that pro}ect • white its praetkabiTHf' and toccets arc loo doubtful to warrant the attempt even 
If It WCTc unopposed by the diclatci of prudent polkY and the oWtcailoiw of politkal hnilct" 
Hil, pace* 218 to22f 

□phlnjlone wai *o amWtlotn that, because there n-at no *cct< fer hb ambition In India after 
the Third Mahratla Var he did not accept the CovtTr>OT-CtnerahhIp of India nfen offered to Wm. 
In hh diary dated September 1 fKM he wrotet 

the Rnt Quertlon K would the rhoatlon tolt me If thne were no obstacle to my taUng 
U ? I must premise that« a* there is no particular obh In India and I have tro partkular abSitIc* 

I may assume that h h ol noconseqoenccto the pablfc whether I go or another I have, therefore csnly 
penonal comWeratlonr to attend A-w tActiioncf of preo/ mrtr oerorriW/ Is net ccmfJ'ratf 
nor h h certain If they did cccat (hat I should conduct them udih dhtinetlon la fordpi pdillcs 
I should probably be most hi rrry element I suppose coming after an impopular man I should 
CO on smoothly with the service but / ceaU n t expect h he se p pater os at /lemhox -end 
rff e re / broagiit el ng rHli me an adJitisn ef ierrit rp Inereoit te aUsvart'es m.Tfie e6anee 
tfienfere Is an tSe trli L t^t I sA aU net aagment mj reputetten. Titles ev’en if I called them, 
would be of r»o value oaless coined by actlofts the chance of which has been discussed My 
thne oat there w:*oaU pass b comparative mHery«~x 

oosht to remember howerer that In these days clory b out of fashion and If I were lo 
rcsbt a Russian It w*ould be less thootht of than If I had proposed a reduetlcm in some ttiflmc 
tax at home i while with respect to faults I shall flrtJ the popular leaders much mote captious 
irad quIck'Slthted than the old members of Parliament and the hlinhtcrs much less decided in 
defendios measorc* of wWch they had not piei'loasly expressed dlsannobotJon." 

From the above there can be no doubt In the mind ol any leasonaHe man of the ambitions 
nature of EJphleatonc. 

How uQscrupoloas Elphinstone hfatself was will be eiideol from the foHowInf extracts 6cm 
one of bb papers, probably wriltca In 1811 and 1812. 

'To resume our former polky and seUe every cppentonlty of ictuTalnu to the situation from 
which we volurrtarlly leecdcd 6i 1805 and to proceed In the same iphii tQI we had cstabnshed 
an efficient control over every state on this side of the Indus. I see no difficulty In cffedlns thb 
except what arbes from our liealles, which I woaM not lake o step directly oe Indirectly to 
Inhbfct but I tUnk that It reoulres pains and saolSccs on octr part to preserve those treaUes which 
are so hartfol to oar Interest, and that by kttbis ihlnfs take (bdr natural course, we sisoukl soon 
cet tld of ibem. Hotkar's Goverrtmeat has expired and Hs treaties alone wHh U. Nothing prevents 
oar makinc a subsidiary treaty with the Rafa of Dcrar Sladia would toon 6ill cHha into our 
arms or those of Mcer Khani and hb surrenda of hb claims on the Ralpati mlfht be made the 
condition of hb obtalnlnfl peace In the one case or our alliance in the othcr*^ Ranlect Sinsh* 
stn ee re friendship would be of the cicnlest vabe to cs i but If he qoanened with ta wHhln a year 
or two wt shaQ be aWe to overturn hb Govemnent*^ As for the Talpoorces 1 would creoUy prefer 
a hnt war with them to a treaty" 

Colebrooke the bfosrapha of Elphlnstorre says "there b no reason to suppose that It ever 
formed the base of o State papa" No on the contrary the Wopapha should have written 
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Elptiinslonc served under Wcihnslon rn the Second Maratlra War. While scrvins 
in this capacity, intimacy sprang up betsveen him and the future Duke. After the 
conclusion of that war, he was posted as Resident at Nagpur. In a letter to him 
dated 29th January, T804, the future Duke gave expression to his views regarding the 
Marathas, which should be quoted here. He wrote to Elphinstonc . 

'q:hc Mahrattas arc but little m the habit of adhering to truth " Again, "Under these 
circumstances of irregularity and want of principle and good failCi, and as it appears impossible 
to raise the views of those with whom we arc obliged to act above those of a Pindary 

or a rapacious amildar, 1 have only to recommend to you to continue your efforts to oblige the 

Ra)ah to withdraw the few troops who remain in BereV j . . " 

The words put in italics in the above extract are no doubt curious reading. 
’What pnncipic and good faith were the British themselves exhibiting in their dealings 
with their non-Christian antagonists? 

The Duke himself lacked in principle and good faith for the manner in which he 
poisoned the mind of every one in authority against the Peshwa In his letter to 
Major Shawc, dated the 26lh January', 1804, the Duke wrote: 

"I certainly have a bad opinion of the Pcishwa $ he has no public feeling, and his private 

disposition IS terrible 1 have no positive proof that he has been treacherous, but I have a 

strong suspicion of it , . . " 

Again, he wrote to Major Malcolm on the 27th January, 1804 

"1 have written fully to the Governor-General and to Shawc about the Pcishwa j I have 
also laid open the Pcishwa's character, rather more than it has been lately" 

Yet with that consummate hypocrisy and art of dissimulation of which he was a 
perfect master, he wrote on the 30th January, 1904, to Lieut, Frisscll, who was 
acting as Resident at Puna* 

"The Pcishwa should be made to understand, that the British Government feel for the honour, 
the security, and the prosperity of his Government in the same manner as they do for that of 
the Company j that they arc too strong to render it necessary {fiat tfic's: sftould fiavc recourse to 
intrigues to overturn fits Government, if //5ey sfioatd wtsd it, wdicd is bj no means lifels " 

The words in italics are a curious commentary on the Duke's advocating the 
bribing of the Peshwa^s ministers to betrary their master and the measures adopted 
by Elphinstone, which will be presently narrated, to encompass the rum of the 
Peshwa. 

The future Duke failed in his attempt to poison the mind of Sir Barry Close, 
who was^ Resident at Puna, against the Peshwa ; he did not succeed in imparting 
to the Resident that hatred which he cherished in his bosom against the Peshwa. 
For seven years. Sir Barry Close was Resident at Puna. During that long time, he 
had good opportunities to judge the character of the Peshwa. The opinion he formed 
of Baji Rao, has already been given above Sir Barry Close was not influenced by 
t e perverse views of the future Duke. He refused to borrow other's eyes or 
spectacles to see the conduct of the Peshwa or to read in his actions some sinister 

that there is every reason to suppose that that paper guided the policy of Marquess Hastings 
and o Elphinstone in (heir dealings with the princes of India." 
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mothTj. ^hat tort of man Sir Barry Qotc was will be galhcrcd from the description 
of Elphinstonc himself. According to him / 

A stfofla and hardy frarac, « dear bead and vtcorous ondentandint, fixed prtncfpte onshaJxn 
covratc, contempt for pomp and pteasorc, entire devotion to the paWlc senrke, Joined to the 
Btmort modesty arvd simplldty formed the character of Sr Darty Qoie— a charodet soch os one 
would rather think Imagined In andent Rome than met with in oor own ape and nalten 

Instead of dealing direct with the Peshwa Sir Barry Oosc appointed a Parti by 
name Kharshedji Jamshcdjl Modi as fds apent to transact business with the Peshwa and 
hh Court This appointment sa\*c sathfacUon to all the parties eonce m ed In the 
matter since the ParsI apent was a roan of Judgment and great address. But when 
Elphinstonc carrre as Resident to Puna In I8II he upset Qoscs arrangement which 
had so far acted very smoothly without producing nn^ friction between the Peshwa 
and the Britbh, It does not appear from the records that the Interests of the latter had 
suffered In arry way by the manner in which Kharshedji transacted the business of the 
Bnlish Residency But the first act of Elphinstonc when he came to Puna was the 
removal of this man from the post which he had held with great acdll to himself 
and to the benefit of all parties cooccmcd.t 

Elphinstone considered himKif so well s’crscd In Maralha statecraft that In his 
opinion U was not ncccssay for hhn to employ the Parsl any longer os Intermediary 
between himself and the Peshwa for the transaction of slate business Moreover 
It was alleged that Kharshedji had been won over to the Peshwa s Interests ©f whkh 
of course there h no evidence. In the step whkh Elphirtslonc tooV he dlsplo^'cd 
considerable want of tact Kharshedji had been In power for a number of ^'cars 
and had enjo^'cd the confidence of CoIockI Sir Barry Qose But with the arrival 
of Elphinstonc he foimd himself deprived of hJs power shorn of authority 
and os it appeared to him disgraced In the eyes of the public. The change 
was also not welcome to the Peshwa- As diplomatists and political offlcns the British 
are very troublesome to deal uith. HU removal from authority was nothing short of 
humiliation to Kharshedji and was rrot calculated to Inspire the Peshwa with confidence 
in Elphlnstortc Since po u xr Is sweet to everyone It Is not Impossible that to avenge 
himself on Elphinstonc Kharshedji made the PcsfrB’n acquainted with Elphinstonc s 

Cc4«bfookes Elpirfmtooe Vol I p 270. 

t lo CokbrooVs Life of MoenUtturt Efphbistone there b no mentloo of Mr KhotshedH Modi 
St oil It most be sdniitted (hat Cdebrooke has sa ppre ss ed many InportOBt (sets end has painted 
hU hero as an Imxnacutste saint rather than as a worldly wise man and dlplcinstht with nttic tense 
of hkh mors] principles. 

From one of the extracts from Elphinstonc s diary with which Cokbrooke has fmnhbcd ca It 
would teem that EJpHmtone toed to exhibit hb (eraper or rather adopt a bullying tone while 
talking to the Peshwa and Ht Mlobter Under date October 20 I#I2 Eiphl«tooe writes 
Id hb diary 

*1 have been thinldnf of another resolution which 1 most mention more openly from the details 
whkh It Involves » thb b to correct my temper partkukniy on ocdikms of bmincss I must 
be portlcolarly cautious with the Pcishwm arrd Ms Minhter whom It b my btolncss to eondtete 
though 1 hove nehhei respect nor esteem for cKber of them." <1 271) 
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political views and scheming designs. The Peshwa was alarmed and naturally could not 
look upon the new British political as his friend and well-wisher He commenced to 
cherish the most bitter hatred against Elphinstone. 

Kharshedji seemed to Elpinstonc to be a thorn in his side, and hence his destruction 
or removal from the Peshwa s dominion in the Deccan was highly desirable. Elphinstone, 
on the mere suspicion of his advising the Peshwa against the British, required him to 
leave the Dccean and retire to Guzerat But as Kharshedji was about to leave 
Puna, he died of poison According to the version of the British, either he took the 
poison himself in order to commit suicide, or else he was poisoned at the Pcshwa'^s 
suggestion. None of these theories advanced by the British satisfactorily account 

for Kharshedji s death. They based the theory of his committing suicide on the 
allegation that his corrupt practices would become public as soon as he left 

Puna Now, this theory will hardly hold water when we remember the fact that he 
was already in the bad books of Elphinstone and his going to Guzerat would 

place him beyond the reach of Elphinstone's power to punisli him. 

The alternative theory that he was poisoned at the Peshwa's suggestion, is equally 
a sur It is alleged that the Peshwa did so because Kharshedji knew too many of 
is secrets. Now, what was the reason which prompted Elphinstone to remove Kharshedji 
? It was because it was alleged that he had been won over' to 

te es was interest and because it was suspected that he had been advising the 
cs iwa against the British l)y constantly enlarging on the great gains which the British 
overnment a received from the treaty of Basscin " If these allegations and suspicions 
ave any eg to stand upon, docs it stand to reason that the Peshwa should have 
poisone IS well-wisher and friend ? The esteem in which he was held by the 
cs wa IS evi ent from his having given land to him in Guzerat, which Kharshcdjrs 
descendants enjoy to this day It being admitted by the English that Kharshedji was a 

great favourite with the Peshwa, it passes one's understanding why the Peshwa should 
nave poisoned him 

( considerations lead to one and only one reasonable conclusion, vis, that 

if Kharshedji died of poison, he did not take it himself to commit suicide, nor could 
it ave been given to him at the Peshwa s suggestion, but in all probability it was 
administered to him by some one of the hired emissaries of Elphinstone There is 
nothing improbable or impossible in it. The altitude of Elphinstone towards Kharshedji 
IS in Itself sufficient to cast the suspicion on him Kharshedji knew a great many of 
tlphmstones secrets, he knew the plot that was being hatched in the Residency against 

he Peshwa, hence it was desirable to remove him by poison, just as the Borgias used 
to do in bye-gone days 


But the measure which Elphmistone adopted in ordering Kharshedji to leave Puna 
was not the only one which destroyed good understanding between him and the 
es wa Elphinstone did every thing in his power to try the patience of the Peshwa 
an aacnate his friendship The Peshwa repeatedly asked the Resident to settle his 

Claims on the Nizam and on the Gaekwar. Elphinstone did not display his wonted 
energy in settling the matter. 
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It b nccasaiY here to refa in more detail to the nature of the claims which the 
Peshwa advanced on the GoeWars government 

It was In 1751 that DummaJI Giekwar was made a prisoner by the Peshwa 
BaloH Rao In the Deccan and was not released till he had executed a bond by which 
he agreed to equally partition both the territory already acquired and all future conquests 
In Gu-craL DummajI also bound himself to maintain ten thousand horse to assist the 
Peshwa when required and to pay an annua! tribute of five laa and twenty five 
thousand rupees and to contribute a certain sum for the support of the Satara Rn|as 
cstaWbhmtnt Part of this Iribulc DummajI and his descendants never paid to the 
Peshwa i the arrears thus amounted to about a crore of rupees. The Peshwa ursed 
the Resident to uhc steps to settle these pecuniary claims of hb on the Gackwar 

There was an o^tent of the Gnckwir at Puna by the name of Bapu Myral who was 

found unfit to settle these matters. Hence the Pcsliwa desired that some one else 
should be sent from Baroda who was competent to deal with those questions. The 
Baroda government nominated Gangadhar Shastri as Gacicwars agent The nomination 
of thb man was highly offensive to the Peshwa and he strongly objected to It But 
Qphlrtstone totally Ignored the Peshwa s protesb and forced as It were Gangadhar 
Shastri on Mm. Elphinstone refused to attach any weight to the Peshspas objection 
because when Gangadhar Shastrf'i name was proposed to the Peshwa In I8It the 
latter did not raise any objection I 

It Is necessary to narrate the rise of Gangadhar Shastri He was a Brahman of 
very humble parentage. In his early life he was a servant In the PhacDce family of 
Puna and It was said that he Itad been once Insolent to the Peshwa. Vain and 

shrewd as he was he knew how to get on In the world At the lime of which we 

arc writing, the Et>gllih were by fraud and Intrigue trying to consolidate thdr power 
In the land of the Marathas and depriving the latter of the territories which their 
genhts and valor had secured them. In Gangadhar Shastri the English found a fit 
Instrument to carry on thdr designs and give effect to thdr schemes The author of 

the Baroda Oaxcitrer Mr F A. H Elliot, thus writes of thb Brahmin 

^Is (G»Dgadhiij ShatiTcs) ttsefolness was already wdl known to the Honorable Company aiid 
be T>pi(i1y ocquired the confidence of a strong party In the Darbor headed by Babajl and afterwards 
by Fntehsbhjg, tfll et last, feafed or respected by the Drithh and the courts of FVaooa and Baroda, 
the Shastree came to play the most Important port In the history of Doroda," (P 209) 

The tame author also Informs us that Gangadhar Shastri, 
occorapanyfng Mijor A. VatVer to Baroda, entered the government service of the Bntbh In 
1802. In Jeme 1803, the village of Dendole In the rroivuna of ChorasI la the Surat affSavisi was 

granted him and hh heirs In perpetuity It was worth 5000 rupees per anrraui^. 

On the I2th of January 1805 on hb dooghter'a marriage the Bombay Govenunent presented 
him with Ri. 400a On the I5lh of May 1804 o palanquin was given him whh ollowaocc of 
Rs. 1200 a year for Us raalntmance (p, 214 f n.) 

The dose fisted English must have derived great material advontages through the 
IfBtnjmcntalHy of this man which led them to confer on him all these honours and 
favours.* 


The East India Company • Government was Indebted to him for his bringing the Baroda State 
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Naturally this man was looked upon by the Peshwa and many of the dignitaries 
and nobles of Baroda as a traitor, ready to sell his countrymen and sacrifice their 
interests in order to gain the smile of, and curry favour with, the English The 
Peshwa strongly objected to his appointment, but, as said before, Elphinstone turned a 
deaf ear to his protests Nay, Elphinstone went a step further. Knowing the unpopularity 
of Gangadhar Shastri at Baroda and the enemies that he had created by his 
overbearing manner, Elphinstone had ample reasons to fear that the life of his protege 
would not be safe in the Deccan Gangadhar Shastri himself was unwilling to move 
out of Baroda, for somehow or other he had some premonition of the danger that was 
to befall him Under the circumstances, he should not have been forced to go to 
Puna as the Gaekwar's agent But without the Peshwa's knowledge, Elphinstone 
gave a formal guarantee for the Shastn's safety from the British Government Tins 
conduct of Elphinstone highly offended the Peshwa, who had also several other well- 
founded reasons to be dissatisfied with the manner in which he was being treated by 
the English He was supposed to be their ally, but he was not treated as such. He 
was the sovereign of Kathiawad, but the English conducted the war in that province 
without his sanction, and inflicted fines on Navanagar and Junagad of which he had 
not been officially apprised, and above all, of the settlement made by Colonel \^alker, 
which was an undoubted infringement of the Peshwa's suzerainty 

Gangadhar Shastri set out from Baroda on the I9th of October 1813, and on his 
arrival in Puna Baji Pao refused to see him. But knowing that he was m the good 
books of the English, and he was their protege and under their protection in Puna, 
he commenced a career of intrigues having for their object the ruin and downfall of 
the Peshwa. 

/ 

Mention has already been made above of Kharshedji Modi. He was the confidential 
servant of Sii Barry Close, but he was deprived of authority by Elphinstone He was 
still in Puna when Gangadhar Shastri arrived there This Brahman upstart, knowing 


under the supremacy of that Government When Govind Rao Gackwar died in September, 1800, 

- he svas succeeded by his son, Anand Rao, who "was a thorough simpleton, and had the misfortune 
to have left to him as legacy from his father a mutinous rabble of an army This rabble mainly 
consisted of Arabs Raojee Appajee, on Anand Rao's part — who, though a simpleton, had sense 
enough to feel the galling sway of the Arab Jamadars, opened negotiations with the English, These 
negotiations were first carried on secretly, until the time that the Honorable Jonathan Duncan, 
Governor of Bombay, could convince himself that they were earnest on the part of Anand Rao 
Then, although prepared with an expeditionary force to back the Gaekwar against Mulhar Rao 
(one of his family then in arms) and the mutineer Arabs as well as the British officer deputed to his 
Court, the Honorable Jonathan Duncan instructed Major Alexander Walker,' the officer he had 
selected for the service, to go and judge of the state of matters at Baroda, before joining the force 
he was to command at Bombay, the place of rendezvous In obedience to the orders of the 
Governor, Major Alexander Walker set out for Baroda, and was accompanied on his way thither 
b) Gangadhar Shastrcc, "who has exercised no uncommon influence over the modelling of the 
events which led to the establishment of English supremacy in the Baroda Darbar, and the subsequent 
history' of Guzerat and the Deccan " (Pp 6 — 8 History of ffie Rise, Decline and Present State 
of ifie Sfiasiree Family, published in 186S from Bombay), 



We last of We peshvas oei 

that Khartc^ to not In the ^ood boc4cs of BphlnJtonc, left no stone imhimed to 
poison his mind against that ParsL Vc nrc told ihat— 

nn M«y (1814) ^ Sbastri rcctoated (Mr BpWostone) thit one man nU«ht dther removed 
from offfce or wholly trosted Thh was Khartedp Modi, whom the Shastri sdsplected of wortdofl 
wWi TrintbaVp to loflowe the Pehhwa by IceeplnB Wm In a stale of olann os to the designs df 
Weslng and the BrHhh 

The manner Iri whldt Khartedfl vas ordered to leave Puna and hrs subsequent fatd 
Kavc already bdin tiarrated fiat n6 sensible rrtan can have any reasdn to doubt that 
thH ParsI met his death at the harvds of sonte df the nunteroUs cnilssarics df the Puna 
Resident, Moontstuart filphinstond. 

The mission with which (jangadhar Shastri was charged did not consist iilcrcly 
In settling the pecuniary claims of iKe Peshwa on the Gackwar but also to secure 
the lease of the Ahmcdabad farm of his matter It has been said before that half of 
Gujrat belonged to the GaeWar and the other half to the Peshwa. The Peshwa s 
shsue In had been leased to the Gackwar The terms of the lease were now 

approadrfnS thdr dose. The Peshwa was unwilling to grant the lease to the 
Gaekwar but the British Government whHed that the farm of Ahmcdabad should be 
retained by the Gaekwar Vc arc told on offldal authority that — 

^'THe Pdshwa very sensibly feared that If be continoed to grtmt long leases of the Ahmcdabad farm 
to the Gokowar the Irencwal of them woald at length coort to be • tnotter of coarse tnd that 

Ahmedabod woakd In Cad Upse Into a mere trfbotary pt o vlne e . The retention by the. 

Gtilcowaf of (he (anti of Ahmeddmd was anxlmly deshed by (he Bombay Government, whose 
boundaries toodwd It at otany points and ft was important fo rtworf ewy atiempt of Baff Rao 
to crealr fra£ pottlkal tka brfwtcn t6e coarti of Baroda and Punn 't 

From the words put In Italics In the above extract It will be observed that the 
British Government had been Intriguing against the Peshwa. The Peshwa had every 
right to farm out his share of (jufrat to whomsoever he liked But It was Just what 
did not suit the convenience of the Bombay Government of the day and hence 

Qphlnslonc surrounded the Peshwa with spies nnd It b not Improbable that he 

employed a large number of Intriguers to create troubles In the Peshwa s terr l te rries 
Veil he was acting on a Mochlaveflian policy for political expediency dictated him 
to do sa Thb Gangadhar Shastri was a fit Instrument In Elphinstomes hand to carry 
out all his Intrigues. ElpMnstonc himself has left a description of the Shastri which 
shows what sort of man thb Brahman upstart was. He describes 

•Gangadbar Sb«*W *s a person of great ihrewdnesi and talent wbo keeps the whole state of 
Berod* tn the Wghesf grder ct Poona, tevfibes money and manfiab sowary In lodi style as to draw 
the attention of the whole place. Though a very karaed Shastri be affects to be quite an EngHihman, 
talks fnt. Interrupts and contradicts and calls the Peshwa and hb ralahtcn old foots and damned 
nncab' or father dam rascals "6 

Knowing the sentiracnb of Gangadbor towards die Peshwa and hh ministers, a 
sense of pniderree should have told Elpfdnstone to remove the Shastri as soon os 

Barcda Oarttfietr p, 110 
T tbhU P. 219 
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possible from Puna. But the tragical drama would not have been unfolded had 

Elphmstone been a little prudent in all his dealings with the Peshwa Nay, it was 
the interest of Elphmstone to keep the Shastri In Puna, because the latter was serving 
as his tool and playing the part of a spy on the Peshwa The person of an ambassador 
is Held sacred accdrding to canons of the International Law of Nations of the civihred 
world But it is also a well-known maxim of international Law that the lives of spies 
and emissaries should not be spared Since his arrival in Puna Gangadhar Shastri liad 

done his best to create ill feeling between the Peshwa rtnd the English, and he richly 

deserved the fate which subsequently befell him There can be no doubt to any 

reasonable man that Elphmstone gave the formal guarantee for the Sastn's safety from 
the British Government, knowing the part which that Brahmin upstart had to play and 

for which International Law prescribes one penalty only, namely, forfeiture of life 

Ambassadors and diplomatists arc supposed to possess a great deal of that undcfinablc 
thing called tact and to act on Tallyrand's saying that language is given unto us to 
conceal our thoughts But this Brahman upstart sadly lacked the one and never acted 
on the other. The manner in which he indulged in vituperation of the Peshwa and 
his ministers shows how utterly unfit he was for the mission with which he was 
charged to Puna. 

Gangadhar Shastri being known to be a dangerous man, it was the interest of the 
Peshwa to either conciliate, or if possible, annihilate him Months passed, and yet the 

objects for which he was sent to Puna were not accomplished The lease of the 

Ahmedabad farm was not renewed in favour of the Gackwar but given to Trimbakji 
Dangha, said io have been a great favourite of the Peshwa \^hcn he found the lease 
of the much coveted Ahmedabad farm was given to another man and not his master, 
he thought his stay any longer in Puna was useless and so also thought the Gaekwar 
and the British Government Accordingly Gangadhar Shastri was ordered to quit 
Puna and to return to Baroda 

But, as said before, he was a dangerous man and the Peshwa and all his 
well-wishers tried to buy him off, if possible Trimbakji Dangha, 'reputed to be the 
greatest favourite of the Peshwa, tried his best to effect reconciliation between his 
master and Gangadhar \/e are told by the author of the Bomba;^ Gasetteer, 
Baroda volume, Mr F A H Eliot, that 

"Trimbakji Danglia, very probably at this time really intended a reconciliation He is said to have 
confessed to the Shastri that he had at one time dnring the negotiation intended to murder him "* 

Now, if his confession be at all true, then nothing short of lunacy and madness 
would have prompted him to commit the dastardly deed with which, as we shall 
presently see, he was charged 

in the eyes of the Peshwa, the Shastri 's friendship and good-will appeared so 
important that he left no stone unturned to secure them. But as he was such an 
important tool in the hands of the English, they were equally determined that he 
should not be bought over by the Peshwa The latter offered the Shastri the post of 


* Loc cit , p 222 f n 
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(rij mlnlitcT but we are told that 'thb offcf the Shajtri refecred at the dcjire of 

The Peshwa made a proposal that the ShastiTi ton should be married to his tUter 
In (aw Thc5hastri agreed to this proposal and accordingly preparations for Its celebration 
were being made at Nasik, where It was to uke place. But almost at the eleventh 
hour when the preparations were well advanced the Shastri without assigning any cause 
broke off the marriage contract Happily for him the low of breach of promise of 
marriage of the Christian countries of the Vest Is not applicable to India, otherwise he 
would have had to pay a very large sum of money In damages. The Shastri also 
prevented his wife from visiting the Peshwas palace. Of course, no English writers 
have given or even tried to give any explanation for these unusual steps which the 
Shastri adopted i but there can be no doubt to any reasonable man that In all 
probability he was ordered to do so by the Pesident at Puna that Is Elphinstone. 
Not cordiality but cstrangcfrvcnt of feeling between the Puna and Baroda governments 
was the object aimed at by the British Government, and this the latter did not even 
conceaL The scandalous manner In which the Shastri was behaving towards the Peshwa 
was enough to have enraged any one, but to the letters credit it must be said that 
he took all these thlrrgs very calmly 

Although the Ahmedabad farm was not again leased out to the Gaekwar It 
would seem that Gangadhar Shastri tried to settle the pecuniary claims of the 
Peshwa on his master In a manner which was agreeable to the Brahman chief The 
Shastri 

grun toi that the siitn of 0Q Iskhs with Interest on the same, was owing to the Gaelcwar and 
In Det) of all dahns, wh k h were then laid by (he Pelshwa at one crore of orrean and 40 lakhs 
of tribute, be proposed (o m ner xkr territory worth 7 lakhs At the same thne he spprtbcodcd 
that Fotahtg wotikl never port with so Urge ■ portlori of his territory and prayed the Resident 
to assist him In Inflocnclng the Baroda Court 

Had the British Government carried out the prayer of the Shastri all the 
differ ences be tween the Peshwa and the Gaekwar would have been settled. But 
It was not thdr policy to do so Fate Sing Gaekwar did not like the arrangement, 
and months passed without his vouchsafing any reply to Ms agent, the Shastri 
at Puna. This arrangement was favourable to the Peshwa. It would seem that the 
British Government did i>ot take any step to settle It, for In the words of Colonel 
Vallace, the Peshwa at this time was "growing dally more and more the oblect of 
suspicion" of the English. Naturally Gangadhar Shastri was alarmed at the position 
of affairs. To quote again the above named English author 

'The first shock to CSaogadhar Shastree'a already bweenre poritlofi was given by the silence 
of hb government respecting the arrafigeroent which be had Uken upon hiraieif to propose to the 
Pelshwa as a sohitlcKi of eJdsting diffloiltlei, and to whkh the Pebhwa had verbally consented. 
He law he had anthorised the soipkdon that he had neglected Ms master • Interests In forwarding 
Ms own. To lose the lavoor of hb own prtoce and to be found fratemlilng with one growing 
dally more and more the object of sospkJon to Ms rifTl more powerful patrorts the Eogibh U 
Tbe tfilemma was awfnl Tf 

Baroda Qo j yf fef f p 221 
t P 2tX) of Vallace'i ffittoey of tSe Oak owan. 
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Had the British Government raised their little finger at his time, all the difficulties 
would have been easily smoothed over and the settlement of the Pcishwa's claims 
effected But, as said before, it was not their policy to do so 

Gangadhar Shastri, too, had he been a wise man, would not have stayed a day 
longer in Puna, seeing the turn which affairs had taken He was sent to Puna as 

the Gaekwar s agent and as such he had full powers to settle the affairs of his 
master. But his master did not agree to his 
he have rendered to his master by his stay in 
bidding of the English Resident at Puna, he 
to reject the Peshwa's offer of the post of his 
nuptials of his son with the Peshwa's sister-in-law. 

But he still stayed in Puna, for according to Colonel 'Wallace, 


arrangement '^hat more service could 
the capital of the Peshwas ? At the 
sacrificed his own interests, for he had 
minister and to break off the intended 


'He hoped to conciliate Baji Rao, and yet to retain the good opinion of his English patrons 
on whose guarantee for his safety, from long observations of its efficacy in Gujrat, he was 
disposed to place too entire a confidence."* 

To make a long story short, he accompanied the Peshwa to Pandharpur, where 
he was assassinated on the I4th July, 1815 The assassination has been attributed 
to the instigation of the Peshwa It is alleged that the Peshwa^s favourite, Trimbakji 
Danglia, hired assassins to do the job, for he was directed by his master to do so f 


* Ibid, p 207 

t Fateh Singh Gaekwar was the reigning prince at Baroda when Gangadhar Shastn was 
assassinated He invited to Baroda the three sons of the deceased, who were at that time at 
Puna and settled princely allowances on them by means of a Sunad, which, however, did not 
receive the guarantee of the British Government Fateh Singh's successor, Sayaji Rao, reduced 
their allowances, on which they appealed to the Bombay Government, at the head of which was 
at that time Elphinstone He "did not ask the reason of the appeal and by whose negligence 
it was that the guarantee was not extended to the family which had indirectly been the cause of 
his release from the Residencey duties at Poona, and elevation to the Bombay Governorship, 
but summarily deaded that, as they could show no guarantee from the British Government, he 
believed his Government had no right to interfere, except by simple advice or recommendation " 
(Pp 41-42 of Histocs- of the Rise, Decline and Present State of the Shastree Family ) 

\^Tiat idea of gratitude was possessed by Elphinstone 1 

How the murder of Gangadhar Shastri was benefiaal to the British is thus narrated by 
Prinsep 

'In the issue to which matters were brought by the Shastree's murder, we stood forth in 
the character of avengers of the death of a Brahmin ambassador, and had the full advantage of 
the popular voice on our side, even among the Peishwa's own subjects This favourable 
impression lasted beyond the immediate occasion, insomuch that two years afterwards, when a 
rupture occurred with nearly all the Maratha states, the cause of the Bntish nation derived a vast 
accession of strength in public opinion from recollection of the foul murder of this Brahmin, 
in which the quarrel had originated, and the indifference manifested upon the subsequent down-fall 
of the Pcishwa's dynasty was owing in a great measure to its bang regarded as a judgment 
on the reigning head of the family for his participation in this crime, polluted as he was already 
by the yet unexpiated murder of Narayan Rao by his father, Raghunath (P 321, Vol I of 
Prinsep s Historr^ of the Political and Military Transactions) 
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It h difficult to connect Bail Uao or his iavourite TrimbaVji with thH cowardly 
and dastardly act \tfTiat motive or motive* could have prompted them to commit 
the murder? Of course, Ganjadhar Shastrl was a vain dancerems man and played the 
spy on the Peshwa, and by causing Kharscdil Modi to be removed from Purra severely 
wounded the feelings of Ball Rao. As a spy he richly deserved the fate which 
befell him and for whkh no reasonable man should lympathlrc with him. But had the 
Peshwa been bent upon taldng hi* life he could have done U \XTy easily at 
Puna and not at Pandharptrr the sanctity of which alone would have prevented a 
sopcTStlUotB man like the Peshwa from committing such a foul deed The author of the 
Bombay Gaxdtecr Puna volume, write* that Bah Rao 

"cUhned great hollnas and ww tix»t cmrcfal lo keep all rellgloo* rules end ceremoflles. 
Apparently to lay the gKost of Korayan Rao Pdsfnra, wftore hts parents had raurtkred and who 
seems to hare botmted him Bap Rao planted several hundred thomand monco trees about Poono 
gave largesses to Brahmarts and rdlgloos estabibttmcnts artd was parttcularly g e nerous to Vhhobas 
temple at Pandhorpore."* 

In a foot note to the above the same author writes- — 'll was probably Narayan Rao* 
ghost that so often took him to Pandharporc." Now when to propitiate one ghost 
Bafl Rao was taking all tbcic troubles at Pandharpur It Is a psychological puzzle to 
understand much less to believe that at the same place this very superstitious Bojl 
Rao should even think of perpetrating a crime similar to that of his parent Vh«n he 
was taking all these measures to free hi* father of hh sin does It stand lo reason 
that he hfoiself should stain his hands with the same sort of sin ? 

(t may be argued that CangadKar SKastri had offended Bap Rao by breaking off 
the Intended nuptials of Ids son with the latter s sister In law and picventing bh wife 
from visiting the Peshwa s palocc. It docs not seem that Bap Rao was enraged at 
this conduct of that Brahman upstart, or thought of depriving him of hH life for this 
strange behavlot of his. Of course, there was a time when the Peshwa would have 
been fully jtisUficd In taking (he life of Gangadhar ShasUl when the latter was playing 
the part of a spy on him and was Intriguing with the English against him But latterly 
Gangadhar was reconciled to the Pahwa. His arrangement about the settlement of 
the pcomlary claims of Bap Roo on the Gaekwar was favorable to the Peshwa and 
U h not likely that the latter should have conspired to assassinate him for his 
useful services. 

It Is equally Improbable that Trimbofcp Danglla should have had any hand In the 
murda of the Shastrl Vhat motive could have netuated him to perpetrate this foul 
deed? It Is said that Trlmbakp subsequently confessed that he had done the deed by 
the orda of his master Now It b a wd! known thing that those who confess either 
overdo a thing or undado It They never tell the truth. Vc have only to turn even 
to the confessions of Rousseau No sensible man now plocc* any reliance on the 
sensational confessions of Rousseau. 

Even if Trimbakp did T>ot confess In the spirit of bravado we should not forget 
how confessions a re sometime* extorted In India by the police and other administrators 
Port lb p. 293 . 
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of so-called justice. It is a matter of everyday occurrence in India, how the innocent 
are made to confess. So the confession of Tnmbakji that he had done the deed 
IS not worth much and that he did it by the order of his master is highly improbable 
for the reason set forth above. 

Gangadhar Shastn, as said above, had made many enemies in Baroda and he was 
highly unpopular there. \^hen Elphinstone guaranteed his safety in the Peshwa s 
territories, some of his enemies came to the Deccan, it would seem, with the avowed 
object of murdering him j for they knew that the Peshwa being not in the good books 
of the English, all the blame would fall on him and they themselves would go scot-free* 


* Elphinstone had gurantced safe conduct to the Shastn but he never took any trouble to 
protect his person He should have furnished the Shastn with an escort to accompany him 
everywhere he went Strange to say that, while the Shastn went to Pandharpur with the Peshwa, 
Elphinstone did not take any precautionary measure to protect his protege but went on a pleasant 
excursion to Ellora His biographer writes that "Mr Elphinstone took advantage of the 
opportuniity to enter on another exploring expedition, this to the far-famed caves of Ellora " 

The Shastn was murdered during Elphinstone's absence at Ellora 

Edward Moor, well-known as the author of 7/5e Hindu Panideon, towards the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century served in Puna under Sir Charles Malet, the 
British Resident in the court of the Peshwa He was well acquainted with the last Peshwa Baji 
Rao In his above-mentioned work, he refers to the horror in which the murder of Brahmans 
was held by the subjects of his Brahman Government He quotes the following verses from Manu 

"A twice-bom man who barely assaults a Brahman with intention to hurt him, shall be whirled 
about for a century in the hell called Tamisca " 

"He who, through ignorance of the law, sheds blood from the body of a Brahman, not engaged 
in battle, shall feel excessive pain in his future life." 

"As many particles of dust as the blood shall roll up from the ground, for so many years shall the 
shedder of that blood be mangled by other animals in his next birth " 

"Never shall the king slay a Brahman, though convicted of all possible crimes let him banish 
the offender from his realm, but with all his property secure, and his body unhurt " 

"No greater crime is known on earth than slaying a Brahman and the king, therefore, must not 
even form in his mind the idea of killing a priest" 

From his long experience of and residence in Puna, Mr Moor could give only three instances of 
Brahmans being put to death He writes 

"The violent death of one of these persons, transcendental ly divine, as they arc deemed by Manu, 
it may be supposed, rarely occurs I have, however, known of three being put to death, and that too 
at Puna, the immediate scat of Brahmanical government " 

Of these three the first was that of the notorious Ghasiram Kotwal It cannot be denied that 
that man deserved the death that befell him However, it should not be forgotten that he was stoned 
to death by Brahmans of the Telinga sect After narrating the circumstances of the murder of this 
Brahman, Moor truly observes 

"I have heard it said and have, I think, seen it related that on such an occasion (that, however, of 
popular insurrection, is very uncommon in India,) the victim has been put in a bag, and beaten, to 
avoid (he denunciation against shedding a Brahman's blood" 

The second and the third instances of Bralimanicidc mentioned by Moor, need not be referred 
to here 

These instances are cited to show the horror in which Brahinanicide was regarded during the 
regime of the Peshwas The Peshwa, Baji Rao, was wcll-vcrscd in the Shastras of the Hindus and 
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At tke time when the Shastri was murdered there were two agents of Sitaram Rowfee 
Ihere. The grudge which Sitaram bore to the Shastrl Is wetl-lmown It Is also said 
said that 

"The Sh»tri had In his p<J*»e«Ion a Irtlir addressed bv Govindrao to the Rani TaJdrtlbol 
which contained the ortinoos threat that tmder certain contlmcndcs the Shastree wTTl never more 
Idok that way that b return to Baroda."* 

if this be true then there can be no doubt that the Shastrf's mUrdcr ^ planned 
and carrfed out by some of the numeroits enemies he had made at Daroda. 

But Eiphlnstonc was dctermlrtcd to connect the Pahva and his favorite Trimbatji 
Danglta, 'rllh this murder He Is said to have held an Investigation and proved that 
Danglla had engaged the assassins, Vhat sort of Invcsllgatlon It vas and whether the 
accosed Trimbaldl had been given an opportunity to know the naturcof the Investigation, 
are matters which arc not mentioned In ofhdal rerords Trlmbaldi was an eyesore to 
Eiphlnstonc and the English, because he was a fawrltc of the Peshwa, That In Itself 
would not have been a great offence, had h not been for the other fact that he had 
been granted the lease of the much*coveted Ahmadabad farm It has been already 
mentioned before how desirous were the English to see the lease of that farm renewed 
In favor of thdr protege the Gaekwar But when the F^eshwa did not do so they 
were determined on his humiliation and subsequent fuln 

It was then we take it a matter of political expediency to have connected the 
Pesht^ and his favorite Trimbakjl with the murder of Gangodhai Shastri. For the 
present it decided not to consider fhe Peshwa as a party to the murda But 
Efphimtone demanded of the Peshwa the surrender of Ms favorite Trimbatfl to the 
Englbh. Now thH demand on the part of 0pMintone was against the spirit of all 
International Law Even assuming for the sake of argument that Trimbatjl was 
implicated In the murder of Gangadhar Shastri It does not follow that the English had 
any right to punish Mm, Both Trimbakff and the murdaed were as It were the subjects 
of the Peshwa and so the Utter had every authority to deal with the accused as he 
thought proper The demands of lusUce would have been fully satisfied by punishing 
these Baroda agents who had been caught, as If were red4ianded In the murder of the 
Shastri But Eiph lnstonc had ulterior deslgrts In demanding the surrender of Trimbalcfl f 
beside* he was a very snpersUtious man. Taldng #11 these fact* Into cemsWeretion ft b extremely 
hnorobable that Ball Gao ordered, or TrlmbaJdl Dan^ila executed, the murder of the Brahman 
ambassador 

Baroda Qaxetieer p 222, 

t In hb letter to the Marqrtes* of Hastlnjs Qphlnstone set forth hb reasons for demanding the 
Immediate tarrcndcT of Trhnbakp, He wrote t 

"If TrfmbakJI expected to fae accused by our government Jie would probably have employed 
the hrterval In perverting the t>ebhwa% mind and engaotn^ bhn ]□ acts of violence at home, and In 
such foreign negotiatlofU as are Inconsistent wHh the aOhmcc. Tbb would be facilitated by the 
Pe b hw a remaining so loog in sufpense whether the accusation might not be directed against 
hlnu^L" 

Thus It was political ccpedicocy which dictated Elphlnstone to accuse Trlmbaldl of the murder 
without any proof because Trhnbak^ was an able, onibltloQS end hence a dangerous man whose 
^removal from Puna was desirable at any cost 
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He did not care much wlicthcr the step he was ^oinp to tahe would wourtd the 
feelings of the Peshwa, whose sworn enemy he was Bap Rao, as in honor bourtd, 
resisted Elphmstonc^s demand. But Elphmstonc was inexorable He was about to 
surround Puna with British troops and lay a rcgiilar siege to it 

How bitterly at this moment Baji Rao must have rued the day he signccl the treaty 
of Basseirt and entered into alliance with the English, who were not rcmarlablc for 
faithfulness Naturally of a timid disposition and, ns said before, false to himself and 
false to the people over whom he ruled. Bap Rao^s heart failed him when he found liis 
capital was to be besieged by the British troops He was obliged to make over his 
favorite Trimbakji to the English The English incarcerated Trimbakp in the Thana Fort 
Thus by fraud and force, Elphinstone succeeded in depriving Bap Rao of two of his 
best well-wishers and faithful servants, viz, Khnrsed)i Modi and Trimbakji Dangha 
Baji Rao's eyes were now opened. There is a proverb that even a worm would turn 
round and bite Though timid and false to himself, the humiliation to which he had 
been subjected was enough to make him seek for vengeance on his British persecutors 
The British Government was af this time engaged in war with Nepal, The reverses 
\\which the British troops suffered in that war must have made Baji Rao ver>' jubilant and 
|it is not at all unlikely that at this time he intrigued with other Maratha princes to 
^.concert measures to throw off the yoke of the English, which was so galling to him 
After the murder of Gangadhar Shastri there was a discussion for the settlement of 
the Peshwa's claims on the Gaekwar But all these discussions ended in smoke The 
Gaekwar, probably at the dictation of the English, did not accept the settlement which 
the Shastri had made Seeing that no settlement had been arrived at between the 


At the time when it pleased Elphmstonc to accuse Trimbak)i of the murder, he had no evidence 
worth speaking of against that unfortunate Maratha minister It was after the flight of the Peshwa 
and the annexation of his territories that strong evidence is alleged to have been obtained by 
Elphinstone and the English to satisfy them that the Peshwa and Trimbakji planned the murder 
Colebrooke, in his Life of Elphinstone, writes • 

"There is no part of Indian History on which so full a light has been thrown, as the murder of 
the unfortunate Shastri, and the important events which followed Our subsequent conquest of the 
country gave us sources of information which were improved by the local inquiries of Grant Duff, 
and we can trace the undercurrent of intrigue by the light of subsequent knowledge, and wild tdc 
aid tdat Mr Elpdmstone did not at tde time possess” (The italics are ours) 

Of course, after the conquest, everything was possible To curry favour with the victorious 
English, numbers of blackguards and intriguers of the type of Balaji Pant Natu came forward to give, 
nay, fabricate, false evidence against the fallen Peshwa and his minister No reliance could be placed 
on such evidence 

That Trimbakji was not altogether a bad man is admitted even by Elphmstonc himself On May 
8th, 1815, Elphinstone wrote m his diary 

"It IS pleasant to see Trimbakji remember old friends and townsmen m his elevation, and this, 
with his care of hjs native village, building walls to it, etc, incline one to think well of him, if dis 
general character would admit of it” (The italics are ours ) 

Of course, Elphinstone was strongly biased against Trimbakji and therefore, mspitc of all the 
benevolent and charitable acts of Trimbakji, which he saw with his own eyes, he was not inclined to 
think well of him 
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Peshwa aixl tlte Gackwar h vas the duty of the English to have acted as arbitrator* 
and mediator* but this Is exactly vhat they did not lilce to do i for had they done so 
they voirld irot have got a pretext, a handle, to deprive the Peshwa of hU terrllorlc* or 
to go to war uith him, 

Elphlnstoftc and the British Goverrmient complained of Bap Raos conduct, because 
he asserted that he had the right to iKsmlnate the GaeWars Divan and also of 
enquiring Into the Gackvars domestic concerns. In fact, Bajl Rao looked upon the 
Gaekvar as hh feudatory 

*TTrij policy of the F^dshwa net vlth the strong dbapproval of the British Govemmeot who 
considered that the only power left to the Petshwa of all bh old connections with the Gulcowv 
was that of granting Investiture to the legal tooctssor to the Boroda 6adL^ 

The British Government was not going to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Pesh^ over the Gaekvar for It considered that the Peshwa had lost his right by 
the Treaty of~ Basseln To the Peshwa $ mind thb point was not so very clear 
and~3cd$Ive tor arc told by Colonel 'Wallace (p 207) that 

the Bsststano? glvet\ to the Gdeowas by the Honorable Company had been timely and It had 
been effkadoos ■ but none was deceived Into the Idea that It had been disinterested or gratoltioos. 
The Gulcowxr state had been the (tteasH of the Honorable Company » ft bad been ^5 

an ally when required, attd dtsmbsed when no longer w a nt ed treaties had been made respecting 
ft, In which It was rvot consulted 1 treaties had been made with It which had been abrogated 
when H salted the Company's corrvenlerKX , tomdlma ft 6cd been Induced to wope wor widi 
tSe Ptixdwa as an indtpendent state and tfien a^ain, on die retam of peace It Had been 
aednoakdged as a rassat merels of t&e biaratfia Bsnpifc t&as its external poJl^ fiad been 
oUoffetAer dictated.^ 

From the words put In Italics In the above extract It U obvious how uncertain 
were the relatlorrs between the Peshwa and the Gadewar Ve cannot find fault 
with the Peshwa for tryirtg to dearly define his connections with the Gaekwar 

But It was not the policy of the British Government to help the Peshwa r>ow In 
any way In thdr power They look no steps to settle his claims on the Gaekwar or 
dearly define his relations with him 

The course whkh the British Government now adopted towards the Peshwa\ 
must be admitted by all candid Mstoiiam to be nothing short of treachery The war\ 
with Nepal was now over and so the British had time now to turn to other affairs / 
The Marquis of Hastings copsidered the Peshwa an easy game ar>d 10 he decided/ 
that the British arm* ibould be turned against him. All the benefits which the British! 
had obtained by thdr connection with him were now forgotten ar>d as he was noj 
longer of any use to them, so he should be lacilflced now to gratify thdr ambition. 

The territorial revenue of the Bombay Presidency was not at this time enough to 
support Hs dvll marine, and military establishment*. All the costly establishments 
of the Errglbh who had been always seeking way* and means to make themsdves rich 
at the expense of the native* of this country required money to fill the pockets of 
thdr employees. The provinces which formed the satrapy of the Peshwa were very 
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fertile and the revenue which the Peshwa derived from these provinces amounted to a 
crore and a half of rupees every year fe eyes of the worldly-minded, ambitious 
English naturally turned to them Perhaps this might account for their not trying to 
compose the differences between the Peshwa and the Gaekwar and always trying 
to find a pretext for a quarrel with Baji Uao, through whose instrumentality they had 
so enormously benefited. 

The English made every preparation for going to war with the Peshwa. 

"On the 7th of April 1817, Lord Moira warned Sir Evan Napean that war between the British 
and the Peshwa was imminent and that he was to hold himself in readiness, to seize the 
Peshwa's portion of Gujrat and the Northern portion of the Konkan "* 

Thus it was not the Peshwa but the English who wanted war. And if the 
Peshwa was found to make warlike preparations, we cannot blame him ; for knowing 
the sentiments of the English towards him, and seeing their preparations for war, 
Baji Rao naturally, as a precautionary measure and in self-defence, tried to amass 
troops t But no one could overreach the English diplomatists because of their 
wonderful capacity for intrigues Elphinstone's capacity for intrigues was notorious. 

* Bomba;^ Gaxetteet, Baroda volume, page 225 

t If we are to believe the testimony of two English officers, it would seem that it was never 
the intention of Baji Rao to go to war with the English This will be evident from the following 
extract from a paper of Lieut General Briggs published by Colcbrooke in his Life of Elpfitnsfone 

"The doctoi, who was in the habit of passing an hour every day with Mr Elphinstonc reading 
Greek and Italian, was supposed to be in his (Peshwa's) confidence, though he was only treated 
as a common friend The Peshwa begged that the doctor might be sent to attend some members 
of his family, and the kindness that he there received, and the manner in which the Peshwa spoke 
of his fidelity and attachment to the English deceived the doctor till the day when the war was 
declared In the same manner he gained over the services of the English commandant of the 
contingent, who, to the last hour, professed to believe that the Peshwa would never make war 
with us" 

The following account penned by General Briggs shows the feelings of gratitude which the 
Peshwa entertained for the British General John Briggs writes 

" At length, one day it was in April 1817 the Peshwa sent a message by his Minister that 
he desired to sec Mr Elphinstonc, to confer on state affairs 

On the arrival of Mr Elphinstonc and suit, the Peshwa was found sitting in a small 
private apartment, from which, after the usual compliments, he dismissed the attendants, and said, 
‘1 have requested this meeting, Mr Elphinstonc, to endeavour to disabuse 

your mind of some injurious impressions you seem to have formed 'as to my feelings and intentions 
towards your Government Remember that 1 have been connected with you from my childhood 
Let TOC go back to the time when a cabal united against my father, now in heaven, on the death 
of his nephew, who was assassinated by his own guards in his palace, and when he, the next heir, 
came forward to claim his rights, you are aware how he was persecuted, and driven by the 
rebellious nobles out of his country At the crisis there were the great chiefs, Holkar and Scindia 
and Gaekwar, to whom it would have been natural for him to apply for aid against his own 
subjects, but he passed them by, and placed himself under the protection of the British Government 
and made a treaty with it Scarcely had I reached the age of manhood when an accident left 
the Masnud again vacant, and my enemies deprived me of my claim of succession Your Govern- 
ment interfered, and 1 eventually obtained my rights But my opponents were too strong, and, 
having marched an army to Poona, defeated my troops I fled, not to seek assistance from my 
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The chief mnons the Inlilffuers whom Elphinjtone looked upon a* hli friends and 
on whose Infortnation he acted was Balafl Pant Nahi a name which should be hdd 
In detestation by every Indian His conduct was fully exposed to the world by the 
agent of the deposed Pala of Satara Pango Bapull Balajl Pant Natu was capable 
of every dishonest and mean act In order to curry favour with the English. AtkI 
yet he was the confidential friend of Etphlnslone who followed his advice and acted 
on hb Information.* 


coontrymen bot from the Eoglhh *t Bombay atKl by your arrales I was restored to my capital arid 
my throne. How an you believe that with alt thh load of obligatJon to yottr Governm en t. 
I ihoold ever have a design to make war against It 7 My whole body from my head to feet, 
has been noortshed by the salt of the EngUsh. Look ot the situation however from anotha 
point of view I am rwt so Ignorant of the history of Brithh power In this country as not to 
know that whosoever has errgaged In war with ft has been defated and his soverdgnty has passed 
away In fomrer times when Hydcr A0y otded by the French, made war against the English 
he could gala no ground and ft b said that on hfs dath bed he urged hb son Tippu Sultan to 
keep at peaa and to cultivate the frierwlshlp of the Engihh. He was too proud and too confidcut. 
In two great wan, although assisted by the Frcndi Tippu was baten his tciTitOTies divided, and 
at last he was destroyed. Since my re*establbhment at Poorra, have I not witnessed the defeat of 
those regular troops of fnfaatry and artillery trained under European offken for the great 
Mahratta dileft, Holkar and Shtdla, who carried everythins before them In Hindustan but who 
when they ve nUn e d to oppose the English, were beaten time after Ubk with heavy losses andeventcaily 
redoced to make peace at great sacrifices of terrHory and treasure 7 In my case h owev er I ask where 
are the regular troop* 7 Vhere are my tafantry or my guns to cope wfth your enemk* 7 J^et, I am 
suspected of dcslriog to engage in war agslnst my best Iriends. 

"During the whole of thb speedi which was delivered In his native tongue, Mahrattee the 
Peihwa was perfectly cod nor did he exhibit any •ynipto’JW efther of tgftadoo or resentmtnU'’ 

Memoir of Jo6n fWggs pp. **-45 

Balafl Pant Katu was a menial employed on 5 or 6 rupees a month at Bhore in the Setara 
District From Bhore he went to Puna and was In the service of the PasUa Sardars. These Sordars 
were not hi the good graces of the Peshwa Bafl P*o Balajl Pant Natu was Introduced Into the 
British Reskkney at Puna as an agent of the Pastia Sardars. In that capacity he used to tcH 
the succcaslve British Residents talcs and fibs against the Peshwa for he thought that by ao doing 
he would farther the cause of hb masters the Pastla Sardars. He so far Ingratiated himself sHth 
Elphlnstooe that the latter looked upon hftn as hb tight hand man and depended upon hhn for 
aQ Informations regarding the Peshsra and hb doings. 

After the overthrow of the Peshwa, Balafl Pant Natu sras highly prabed and recommended to 
the Governor General of India by Elc^ilnstonc for the grant of a jaghUc. In hh letter to 
Mr John Adam Qrief Seoet ar y to G ov er nmen t, Fort VllHam dated camp at Corygaum 5th 
S e p tem ber IBIS Elpinstone sPiote 

The services of Balajl Pant have been before brought to the notke of hb Excellency the 
most noWe the Governor-General i be has since cond u ct e d himself sdth exemplary Bdellty notwtth 
standing the Pehhwas frequent att einp>ti to corrupt him. Hb services w ere of the greatest use both 
dmlitg the war arnl the period which preceded ft and he b at present employed under Captain 
Grant with the Rafa of Satara, the most conltdcntial situation held by any native In thb part of 
the country 1 therefore beg leave earnestly to recommend the vtilagts mentioned In the enclosed 
should be contirmed to hbn by a regular Eoam grant under the seal of the GovtiTKX-GerKiBl or 
under mine by Hb Excellency's aothortty 

"Hb present salary b akulated on the principle of hb receiving the pension foTTueriy granted 
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Another confidential friend of Elphinstone was Yashvantrav Ghorepade Regarding 
this man, the author of the Puna volume of the Bomba-^ Qa^elteec (part II, p. 299) 
writes * 

"yashvantrav Ghorepade, a friend of Mr Elphinstone and of many British officers, was at this 
time in disgrace with Mr Elphinstone on account of some intrigues " 

But yashvantrav knew the royal road to favour with Elphinstone The latter hated 
the Peshwa like anything and so any cock and bull story against Baji Rao would not 
only please Elphinstone but certainly secure his favour and good-will. So all the 
evidence of the so-called treachery of the Peshwa rests on Elphinstonc's correspon- 
dence, who depended for information on such men as Balaji Pant Natu and yashvantrav 
Ghorepade 

\/e have said before that Baji Rao's preparations were in their very nature indicatory 
of self-defence E|phinstone, knowing that the English Government wanted to go to war 
with the Peshwa, made some extraordinary demands on him * Trimbakji Danglia had been 
^confined at Tannah under the guard of British troops But he escaped from his place 
of confinement and was again at large It did not reflect much credit on the vigilance 
of the English, that one of their prisoners escaped from their prison without their knowing 
anything about it. Trimbakji was said to be in the Peshwa'^s territory. \/ithout showing 
much respect or courtesy to the Peshwa, Elphinstone taxed him in a very offensive 
manner to deliver up Trimbakji, or war with the English must follow He demanded 

to him I would therefore not recommend his pension being reduced in consequence of his new 
grant It is indeed desirable to make the grant in a spirit of liberality, as it is the first reward 
yet made to any of our immediate dependants, and as the zeal with which we arc served must 
depend on those rewards The grant will of course be included in the one 1 have recommended 
for rewards to adherents ’’ 

Of course the Governor-General approved of the recommendation of Elphinstone. When 
the latter left India for good, he gave the following certificate to Balaji Pant Natu written with 
his own hand 

"Balaji Pant Natoo was connected with the Poona Residency from the time of Sir Barry Close 
in 1803 or 4 He entered into the residency employments about 1816 and in the troubles that 
followed and in the settlement of the country showed himself an able, zealous, and trustworthy 
public servant He was my principal native agent during most of the time I was Commissioner 
in the Deccan, was consulted by me on all subjects and gave me every reason to be satisfied with 
his judgment and fidelity 

Bombay, I3th November, 1829 

(Sd ) M Elphinstone " 

* How Elphinstone was anxious for the sight of a war will .be evident from the following 
extract from his diary 

"Active employment, bodily or mental, here or in a camp * enlarging my knowledge, keeping awake 
my imagination * enterprising journeys j tfie sig/if of a war if possible » bustle at Calcutta , applause 
for zeal and energy these must be the grand objects of my desires, and must not be longed for, 
but prized or worked for " 

Again, under April 6th, 1817, he entered in his diary 

"I think a quarrel with the Peishwa desirable, and therefore look on everything with perfect 
security, except the prospect of undecided conduct on the part of Lord Moira, Even on the 3Ist 
1 did not feel the slightest Anxiety" 
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the surrender of Trimbakp wfthin a month and the Immediate delivery of the thrc< hill 
forts of Stnh^ad, Purandhar and Ralgad as a pledge that Trimhahji would be surrendered 
Hphlnitone was going to Invest Puna with British troops when on the 8th May 1817 
Ball Rao Issued an order for the surrender of the three hill forts. 'Vlth the humiliation 
Inflicted on the Peshwa one would have thought that the English would have been 
quite content But the English were quite prepared for the war So to add Inwlt to- 
Injury the Brahman chief was obliged to sign the treaty known as Treaty of Puna, 
dated the ISth June, 1817 This was forced on him In a manner which he could not 
resist The Errgllsh wanted a pretext for this new treaty and so It was alleged to 

be necessary as a compensation for the mundcr of Gangadhar ShastrL Two yean 
had elapsed since the murder of that Brahman ambassador and It would be 

remembered that It was corrvenlent for the English Government to affect to believe 

that the Peshwa was r>ot a party to the murda But drcumstances had t>ow altered 
and so the English raked up the old matter and made the Peshwa confess at the point 
of the bayonet that he had a harvd In the murder of Gangadhar Shastri The Peshwa 

TrlrDbakp was confined a prisoner in Qrtmar fort, not far distant from Bcoaxts, Here lie was 
visited by several European trwveflen the roost noted of whom was Bishop Htber who saw him 
In September 1924 and In Ws Indian foumal writes that Trimbakjl was "confined with great ttrWness 
having an E u r opean as wdl as Sepoy guard and never being mated out of sight of the sful^ro 
Even his bcd'cKamber has three grated windows open Into the veraodah which screws as gu>rd 
room a little garden shaded with a peepol tree which be has planted very prettily 

with balsams and other flowers. Foot of hb own servants art allowed to attend hbn but they are 

always sesrdred before they quH or retvtm to the fort, and mst be always tbete at nl^t. He U 
a IKde^ lively Irritable looking man, dressed, when I taw him, lo a dirty cotton mantle, With a 
broad red border thrown carelesslv over hlj head and shoulders. He has been now I 

believe, five years hi prison and seems likely to rcoudn there dudnf life or till the death of his 
patron and tool Balee Rao may lessen his power of doing rabchlef He has often o ff ered to give 
security to any aroonnt for hb good behaviour but hb appOcadons have been hi valji< He 

att rlb ules their failarc to Mr Elphinstone, the Governor of DorDbey who b he says 
resolutely fixed on keeping him In prison ^nd urging the supreme court to dbtiust all hb protesta 
tions. Hb life must now be dbmally moootemoos and wearisome. Though a Brahmin of high caste 
and so long a minister of State, he can ncHber read nor write " 

There can be Httk doubt that the harshness and rigour of hb confinement uodermloed hb 
health I for another European traveller Major Archer (n vbtirg Qnmar on February 16, 1829 wrote 
about hhn t 

"Hb coefinement has contlooed since 1818, but hb term b ncariy bounded by the gresd enemy 
Death • bb medkal attendanb declaring he cannot last tnanx months. Vhen we passed, hi* liver 
was so much affected as to protrude hb side to the slw of a hdf quajlai i k»f Hb state wP» one 
of gr eat cmadatlon end he was a truly pIHablc object. Hb prayer (and ft was unheeded) was 
to be perm i tt ed to die at Benares, but the so s ptdons of the Government are too lively for thb 
Indulgence— no great one. Trhnbjick was a wicked monster i but the good accruing froni allowing 
hhn to go loose, creating a favourable opinion of British generosity would more than balance the 
chance of danger or Inconvcnlenct which such a mcasorc might be thought to rbk. The boon to 
an expiring man would ft Is eonctlved, hnpreu the natives with the notions that our mercy was 
equal to our power and that geoeroifty was nearly allied to our ftistict." Pp. I08.I09 voL II 
Tours In Upper India and In parts of the Hhnatayai mountains ■ with aeco ur t ts of the native princes 
tft by Major Arthur late Aide-de-camp to Lord Cembermere » London 1838. 
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was a weak man and, as repeatedly said above, he was false to himself. To him 
power was sweet, and the friendship with the English was sweeter still. To maintain 
the show of authority and also the friendship of the English, he was ready to do 
anything So there was not much difficulty for Elphinstone to extort the so-called 
confession of the murder of the Shastn from the Peshwa. Baji Rao did not possess 
that metal of which Pratap Singh, the Raja of Satara, was made, '^hen the English 
charged the Raja of Satara with conspiring against them, the Raja was told that if he 
would sign a paper admitting his guilt, all differences then existing should fall into 
oblivion. It IS well-known how the Raja lost his kingdom but did not sign that paper. 
The Raja was true to himself, which the Peshwa was not For reasons already adduced 
before, it is impossible to believe that the Peshwa was guilty of the murder But 
supposing that Baji Rao was a party to the murder, why were two years allowed to 
expire before any reparation was demanded of him? 

By this new treaty of Puna, Baji Rao lost most of his fertile provinces, and his 
resources were seriously crippled The British Government did not arbitrate to settle the 
pecuniary demands of the Peshwa on the Gaekwar, but by this treaty the Peshwa was 
made to part with his share of the revenue of Gujrat in settlement of all his claims on 
the Gaekwar. Of course, the English had all along an eye on the fertile provinces of 
Gujrat, and the Peshwa and Trimbakji Dangha incurred their displeasure because the 
lease of the Ahmadabad Farm was not renewed in favour of the Gaclox'ar but was 
given to Tnmbakji. 

The blow dealt to the Peshwa by this new Treaty was one from which it was 
difficult for him to recover He was so much disgusted with all these transactions that 
he left Puna and went to Pandharpur and thence to Mahuh in the vicinity of Satara at 
the junction of the two rivers Krisna and yena and hence a place regarded as sacred 
by all devout Hindus It was at this place that he requested Malcolm to see him — a 
request which Malcolm complied with Baji Rao complained of his crippled state under 
the Treaty of Puna and of the Joss of the fnendship of the English, and declared his 
longing to have the friendship renewed Malcolm advised him to collect troops and 
send a contingent to the aid of the English in the coming war with the Pindaris Kaye 
writes 

"X^'hcn in August, Malcolm was importuned to visit him, he (Baji Rao) had appeared to be really 
sincere in the expression of his desire to stand fast by the British alliance, but he had then been much 
exasperated by recent transactions — an unwelcome treaty had been forced upon him and it was not 
difficult, in this frame of mind, to persuade him that the sovereignty of the Marhattas was threatened j 
and that his true interest lay m hostility to the British Government So the troops that he had 
collected avowedly with the intention of aiding our operations, were now held together for the 
purpose of resisting them 

Such a gathering of troops at Poonah could have but one result A large body of ill-disaphned 
Mahratta soldiers were little likely, under any circumstances, to remain quiescent in the neighbourhood 
of the capital It was necessary that they should commit excesses of some kind * and the temper 
which they manifested in the autumn of 1817 rendered certain the direction in which excesses would 
be committed Their minds had been inflamed by false (?) representations of the hostile designs of 
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the firftish. They beEeved that thetr very octatence, as a mHltary body was threatened and that 
there wooJd soon be nothin® bat Company t servtee from one end of India to the other 

VT>cn such were the feelings of tite Marathas In general against the English we 
cannot reasonably blame Bajl Rao for hU Inability to send any contingent to the aid 
of the English. Vengeance sleeps long, but It never dies. Baji Rao though a weak 
man and false to himself tried to get rid of the halter wHch had been tightened round 
his neck by the English. He was thdr prisoner and he tried to break out of the prison 
house. It Is true as observed by Kaye that Bap Rao 'Tiad been much exasperated by 
the recent transactions." Seeing the faithlessness of the English he could not easily 
bdicve that they had r>ot some ulterior motives In requesting him to send a contingent of 
troops to thdr aid Vhat he probably -suspected was that the English meditated 
treachery By dcrtudlng Kls territories of troops It would be an easy task for the 
English to force another unwelcome treaty on him and to further cripple his state. 
This thought was not unnatural for him to Indulge In sedng the treatment he had been 
subjected to 

His subjects also sedng the state of affairs cried loudly for war The Peshwa was 
no military genius. He did f>ot Icam the IcssOn from the other Indian powers coming 
to grief by the entployment of fordgn Christian mer ce naries In thdr armies. Those 
Christians were never faithful to those whose salt they had eaten. He had In his 
anny soch Christian offlcen. One of them was General Pott Vben hostilities 
broke out, BaJl Rao ordered him to fight the Christian British. He refused to obey hli 
order saying he would not fight against men of hU colour aeed and country Had 
Bap Rao been a pr\»dcnt prince he would have at ortce got him court marUallcd and 
awarded him the capital punishment which he fully dcseryed He had not the courage 
to do It So the result was that not only General Pott and others of his co-rdlglonlsts 
and men of his colour deserted, but also betrayed him. 

But Bapu Gokhle pledged his honor and offered his service to lead the troops 
against the English. No British author has a word to say against this Maratha chict 
He had no selfish motive to serve by sldlrtg with the Peshwa. 

Bapu Gokhle was not an enemy of the English The dispatches of the Duke of 
'Wellington bear testimony to the assistance which he rendered to them. He was 
Instrumental also to a certain extent In getting the Treaty of BasseJn signed by the 
Peshwa Taking all these facts Into consideration It cannot be said that he was a 
bitter cr>cmy of the Engibh. No he was disgusted with the grasping policy of the 
English and sincerely believed that they were bent upon the destruction of the 
Maratha nation. 

Bapu Gokhle was now appointed as the Peshwa s commander In-chkf But 
Elphlnstone was not Idle. The exaggerated reports as to the Peshwa s doings and the 

Lift and Comjpondence cf Sir Jo£n Makobn, VoL II p lOI 

In »n vfRddl despatch, EIpHnstone wrote: 

Openness and vigor of Hb Highness t preparatlom Joined perhaps wHh some pHy for hb losses 
and to some hope of the restotation of the Mahntta greatness render Hb Highness s caose more 
POpaUf than H used to be, " Cokbroofcet Life of SpBinstoa* I 37; 
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lies as to his movements which emissaries and confidential friends like Balaji 
Pant Natu whispered into Elphmstone s ears led him to ask the British troops to come 
to his assistance at once * Two English commanders. General Smith and Colonel 

* From the procrastination and delay on the part of the Peshwa and his commander-in-chicf 
it IS not unreasonable to suppose that they did not seriously think of going to war with the 
English They would have also in all probability sent the contingent to the aid of the English, 
but Elphinstone's doings provoked the war His biographer. Sir T E Coicbrokc, writes 

-"The cantonment had been placed in the immediate vicinity of the city by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
with a view to its defence j but it was surrounded by enclosures, and owing to close proximity 
of the Peshwa's army, an attack might have been made without a moment's warning 

'To withdraw the troops from their dangerous position was to provoke the hostility for which 
the court was preparing The precautionary step, however, admitted of no delay, and Mr 
Elphmstone quietly intimated to the Peshwa that Sir Thomas Hislop's orders to move the troops 
to Kirkee would be acted upon immediately Orders were sent to hasten the march of a European 
regiment from Bombay, and General Smith was requested to send back a light battalion to the 
cantonment at Siroor " (Vol 1 p 373) 

It does not appear from the official records that Elphinstone ever asked the Peshwa to 
send his contingent to the aid of the British j he never remonstrated with him for levying such a 
large number of troops But on the contrary, we find Elphinstone himself making every preparation 
for war and thus provoked the Peshwa and the Mahrattas to go to war against the English His 
biographer writes 

"On the afternoon of October 30th, the British battalion marched into the cantonment, and Mr 
Elphinstone hesitated no longer to order the withdrawal of the whole force to a well-chosen 
position four miles from the city, an act which both parties understood as a preparation for war 
This seasonable reinforcement, and the additional security we obtained by the position of the troops, 
put an end to the motives which made Mr Elphmstone desire to anticipate hostilities, and he now 
calmly awaited the attack, knowing the moral importance which belongs to the fact of not appearing 
to be the aggressor in such a conflict" fVol I p 375) 

Thus it IS evident that Elphmstone did everything m his power to provoke the war 
The want of plan of campaign also shows that the Peshwa and his ministers never contemplated 
seriously to go to war with the English Bapu Gokhle was credited with possessing a thorough 
knowledge of the tactics of European warfare Hence, had he strong and good grounds to believe 
that the Peshwa meant war with the English, it is not likely that he would have committed those 
fatal mistakes which cost him his life and the Peshwa his kingdom In all probability he would 
have made his plan of campaign such as would have led him to success, victory and glory, had 

the Peshwa been determined on war with the English The author of "Fifteen years in India" 
writes 

Thoughtless, m reflecting upon what he he saw and heard, was much at a loss to account for 

the conduct of the Peishwa, who, considering it a hopeless undertaking again to attack Colonel Burr, 

nevertheless remained near Poonah m a position backed by a chain of high hills, affording no retreat 
but through difficult passes, while an enemy, flushed with success and inflamed with resentment, 
was approaching to attack him In short, Charles expected that the force would have been 
immediately led against the enemy, with the certainty of complete success , he inferred that the 
Peshwa had committed a fatal error by awaiting the junction of General Smith's division with 
that of Colonel Burr, and that after his failure at Kirkee, his real interests demanded a retreat 
from Poonah into the plains of the Deccan, where his numerous cavalry would have been useful in 
harrassing a pursuing enemy and in keeping up the spirit of his confederates " ^ 

It seems that the Peshwa had no intention to go to war with the English, but seeing the 

rratening position of the English, there was no other alternative for him than to attack them 

Without forming any definite plan of campaign 


Bcppoo GokJah 
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Burr caro« with thdr tnxpps to Puna and on the Jth J^ovembcf 181 7 was fought the 
memorable battle of Kidd, In which the Pe»hwa$ troopTwere defeated. The Peshwa 
watched tlw' battle — FroTTf the celebrated Parvatl Temple. The defeat did not cast any 
reflection on Bapu Goldilc* military sidll for not having worthy generals under hlnv he 
had to plan and conduct every movement of the troops. Besides there were traitors In 
hb camp who not only supplied Information to the Resident, Mr Hphlnston^ hvt did 
everything In thdr power to ddeat Bapu GcAddes undertlcalng Moreover his advice 
to attack the Engibh before the function of the troops under General Smith and Colonel 
Burr could take place was not attended to. AH these points satisfactorily account for 
the defeat of the Peshwa at KirkL The author of *Tlfteen years In India * who was 
an officer and took part in the battle at Kirid thus bean testimony to the high military 
skill possessed by Gokhle 

‘tJokUes men were If«lM<lcaUy brave and be was an experienced and able geT»eTaJ well 
a cc f ual n t c d with oor taerta for he bad fought a* an aoxinary under Sir Arthur VdlesJey and 
seen some of the most dashhg service In Irrdta i but hh troops being In • dborganbed state, and 
without that Bwtnal depertdtfK* upon eadi other whkh dbdpDne ensures, he never could actuate 
them with hb own brave spirit, and they hnwlably deserted him In the hour of trial"* 

The same author In another place of his work thus speaks of him 
"Hb (GoWes) person wiS large, hh featnrei fine and manly and Hi complexion nearly fair —It 
b impoMible oot to respect the spirit of Gokhle. The lodgment with which he prepared to receive 
Ge^teml Smith was ofliy equdled*by hb valour and sJdO In bravtfy endcavoorirvg to re ti kv e the 
day ..and the mrr se of hbtory will errdrde hb name with a laurd fee flddity and devotion In hb 
country s caasc''t 

After the battle of Klrkl the Peshwa left Puna as a fugitive still at the head 
of a large army under the command of Bapu Gokhle. Several battles were still fought 
with varying fortunes so Inseparable from war But the death of his able comma nd er 
Irv-diltf Bapu Gokhle seemed \o have damped hb splrtt aad there being no other 
general who could have properly taken hb place and he himself bdng of a timid 
nature and posscssirrg no military training, the Pcshwtt was now anxious to sue for 
peace and accordingly he made overtures to Malcolm. 

Ephinstonc knew fully wdl how unpopular the Engibh were In the Deccan and 
even the death and capture of the Peshwra would not crush thdr spirit of Independence. 
The Marathas were not going to part with thdr liberty To padfy them he com 
mcneed Intriguing with the Raja of Satara.§ That prince was at that time In the 


niietn ttaa in India i or Sketches of a Soldier t Life. From the Jourral of an official b 
Hb Majesty • service, London Ifi23, p. 492, 
t /Wi, pp. ao* 505 

i The manner In which througii the iRstramcntallty of BalaJI Pant Natn and by speckxu 
prombes Mr Elplilnstone succeeded in maldog the Cafa of Satara desert the P ti liwa has been 
described on tke aothoriry of documents hi my fftxy of Saiara In wfekh I have tried to expose 
the Intrigues and cottspirades that had been resorted to by EipMnstone to bring about the downfall 
aod defesri of the Peshwa, In no hbtory of India wr itte n by European aothon b there any 
moition of the Paja of Satara bdping the EngUsh to restore trangufllty lo the Deccan by hb bdog 
made to bsoc the Proclamation to the InhabHartb of the Maharashtra to dbown the Pcshfwa and side 
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camp of the fugitive Peshwa Mr. Elphinstone by means of his emissaries succeeded 
in getting hold of his person and used him as a trump card in this political game 

But the timid Baji Rao lost all heart to any longer resist the English. He made 
overtures to Malcolm, which were very favourably received, the reasons for which 
Malcolm thus wrote to the Chief Secretary to Government 

"The opportunities I have had of judging the state of feeling of every class, from the prince 
to the lowest inhabitant of this extensjve empire, now and formerly subject to the Mahrattas, 
make me not hesitate in affirming that so far as both the fame of the British Government and 
the tranquility of India are concerned, the submission of Baji Rao and voluntary abdication of his 
power are objects tar more desirable than either his captivity or death should he be 
slain, his fate ^would excite pity, and might stimulate ambition, as the discontented would 
probably, cither now or hereafter, rally round a real or pretended heir to his high station 
If he were made prisoner, sympathy would attend him and the enemies of the English 
Government would continue to cherish hopes of his one day effecting his escape But if he 
dismisses his adherents, throws himself upon our generosity and voluntarily resigns his power, the 
effect, so far as general impression is concerned, will be complete, and none^will be found to 
persist in defending a cause which the ruler himself has abandoned "* 

These considerations prompted Malcolm to obtain, as soon as possible, the 
voluntary submission of Baji Rao He tempted Baji Rao with a large pension of 

eight lakhs of rupees a year The bait was tempting to the Peshwa and he 

was very easily netted, thus sealing the doom of the line of the Peshwas 

It was not from any spirit of generosity but from sheer selfishness that Malcolm 
was prompted to grant the pension of eight lakhs to Baji Rao This will be apparent 
from his letters, a few extracts from which are given below. To Sir Thomas Munro 
he wrote afterwards 

I have not been so happy in this case as to anticipiatc the wishes of the Governor-General 
He expected Baji Rao would get no such terms that his distress would force him to submit 
on any conditions , and that his enormities deprived him of all right either to princely treatment 

or princely pension. I think the lord will, when he hears all, regret the prcapitation with 
which he formed his judgment In the first place. He will find that mspite of the Report made 

y every commanding officer who ever touched Baji Rao that he had destroyed him, that the 
latter was not destroyed, but had about six thousand good horses and -five thousand infantry, 
an the gates of Asseer wide open, all his property sent in there, and half his counallors praying 
im to ollow it, while Jeswant Rao Lar was passionatley ambitious of being a martyr in the 
Marhatta soverign , add to this the impossibility of besieging Asseer till after the rains — 
t e 1 iculty of even half blockading it, and the agitated state of the country — and then let 

the lord pronounce the article 1 purchased was worth the price I paid* and he will find it proved 

1 could not get it cheaper "f ' 

Again in a letter to Mr Adam, dated I9th June, 1818, Malcolm declared, in the 
rst place, that the co ndition of Baji Rao was not so desperate at the beginning of June 

with the English in the pursuit and conquest of that Brahman chieftain The Raja of Satara being 

c descendant of Shiyaji the Great, was the undoubted sovereign of the Marathas , the people 
°hTpeshvra'^"^^ standard and thus they ceased espousing thp cause of Baji Rao 

Kaye's Life of Malcolm II, 24, 
t fbid, p 257 
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but that he misht have protracted the war with no hope airoredly of eventual lucceji 
but wtth the certainty of keeping out armta for some Umc In the field at a ruinous 
expense to the State. 

Ban Rao made hts wbmhslon !n jane 1818 and was sent to Bithoor near 
Cawnporc, on the rfver Gan^ mdterc he died at an advanced age In I8J0 He was 
the last of the Peshwas and his political catecf tenninated In 1618 

English writers have described him as addicted to all sorts of debauchery and as 
a aud oppressive smd tyrannical sovereign. The falsity of these statements will 
b eco me evident when we remember the fact of the old age whkh he attained and the 
vigorous physical constitution whkh he always maintained— qrrite Impossible for any man 
addkted to debauchey 

But even assumlrvg that he was a ddsauched prince was he worse than iruny of the 
sovereigns of that pnfod ? Vhy do English w ri ters take delight In painting him In the 
blackest colours possible, forgetting that the members of thdr own royal family of that 
period were not Immaculate saints? VKat about the secret history of the Georges 
and the mysteries of the Court of l.or>don ? 

If it be true that he was and and oppressive to hts subjects then It would have 
been quite Impossible for his subjects to have attained that material prosperity which 
they undoubtedly did under his ngfme. The population of Puna at that time was 
much larger than H H rvow and as to Its prosperous condition, an Englishman has 
borne testimony as follows 

*On a Ute exantlon Into the Oeoout t was etcetdlfttlY pleased and surprised to ohfcrvt ti* 
treat of pr^rtxrity whkh tiK dty of Poonah cxhfbfted, ajid whkh wa* the more 

rcmarkdjte after the scenes of desoletiotu phuider and fuafaic, ft had been so latefy Hjlj cd tri to 
afl the pripc* pa l str ee ts and haxan were crowded with people whose dress and ttncral appe ar an ce 
dbptcycd symptoms of coenfort and happloess, of UtsJncss and ladastry not to be eac ceed ed In any 
of our own great comnscrdal towns. The whole, iadetd. was a smlUng scene of general wcll ar e 
and iftniodaace. On nctidog to Oie Ttesldcsl be Irdormed ree that the Pdshwa, sbace bis 

re tu rn, with a view of promoting the prosperity of Poonah had ta onpte d ft tod the torroundfnf 
coentry from every description of tax • and to preverrt the posslHftty of e»ctions ootnown to 
hhnsdf had even abofbhed the oOke of CotwaU This fact b at least one proof among varknts 
others of the practicaHlHy of Intrododrrg what arc termed the En ropeaa prlodples of e cono my 
Into Irtdian societies, with the same happy e ff ec ts as have been expcrkoccd ebcwherc."* 

But It must be admitted that Bap Rao svas a timid man and false to hlrrtsdf for 
he tried to amy favour with the Ertglbh. Had he not done so he would have met 
with treatment far different from what he did. 

He sras an unlucky man and though posscsilrrg the sweetest of tempers and most 
fasdnatlng manners the times were agaliut him and he was a victim of base Intrigues 
and foul consplradcs on the part of the Eirgibh In general and Elphlrtstone In particular 
From the analysis of the facts whkh have been set forth above It will be gathered 
that Elphinstooe all along treated him with scant courtesy and defied his authority 
and by fordng on him the unwrelcome treaty of 1817 provoked him to war whkh 


• R Rldiards, 28rd July ttOl Quoted by Mr VHDam Digby Cl.Ev In Ms ''Protpercai MtiiS 
Indh-a RcTtiaHon" page * 50 . 
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certainly was not of Baji Rao's own seeking Then it should be remembered how 
Elphinstone surrounded the Peshwa with spies and paid emissaries and intriguers to 
calumniate him and keep himself informed of all his doings * An upright Resident 
would have certainly prevented those occurrences which brought the Peshwa to ruin 
and would have made the English name famous for justice and fair play But in all 
the acts of Elphinstone are to be seen his meanness of spirit and selfish motives for 
aggrandisement at the expense of the Peshwa f 


* xx '*'35 our informaton, that one of the charges made by Baji Rao to Sir J Malcolm 

““Tl ^.'i; 5'’'’'“*°"'' “mpleWv waeched that the latter 

knew the very dishes that were served at his meals " 

S" T E Colebroak=,„h,s L,f. of Mcunl^H^ori 

Peshwa for he the British Government of India of the day to bring about the rum of the 

TnTw hm blr m r T f t V ‘“S'"-" Maratha Confederacy, 

In order t? ifTi° "" “"«“PPV was disunited for ever 

Bntish authorities Some ™olor°'is ^^en*t^t^ th*is provoked to hosblifies by the 

Raia of Tu Parliamentary Papers relating to the 

of these Papei it is stated^ ^ Commons to be printed I8th August, 1843 On page 914 

mvaTs'aterttrouuh'T" dh et'’’’™ "" P^justed after having been 

m?»;he ^ "" dP««'0" "»• been pledged" 

mat the mutual agreement" was ,s described as follows m these Papers 

eausL" ““rl:': Th”" Tu ‘b' »PP“'"on he had 

r.2’: wilt; rVg iraU't- 

' "Chutoor<i.no Darn RI, I u^d thcir business commenced forthwith 

General wM he a dIi IT'' ="■* ^^Boo Phurness to theGoyemor- 

manageml of thr»unl™ V'" 1 "" ‘b' Bombay, for the 

differelrl: ;r:uZ ,lt:':e:'t: ''f^^^^ t^e re,uest cannot be acceded to unbi any 
Bail Rao Pcishwa nnrl f u l ^ which has been made between the English Government and 

polesserlrrd^mr: rillltr r^rr:' h™ 

information rellttve If' K E»™bay, who for the purpose of obtammg 

Soomunt anrl in.c f tu Kolapoorkur, invited Balwantrow Malahar, the Chitnees Pandit 

Highness over th^ satisfied Mr Elphinstone of the supreme power of his 

Mr Elphinstone ^ ^ ^"u ^ Peishwa pretended to be independent of His Highness 

the treaty betw" explained by them the’fact, stated, that when any differences occur in 

the Maharaia chi'! u k anywhere levy war, then His Highness 

Government confident of my word which I have just pledged, for the restoration of his 



CHAPTER LV 

APPA SAHEB THE RAJA OF NAGPUR 

Die Maratha prince of the family of Bhooslc urith hH capital at Nafptjr was 
called In Marathi chronicles the Raja of Boar Bui after the Second Maratha Var 
Berar was taken from him and handed over to the Nieatn. Hence although he was 
often styled Raja of Berar >*et correctly hh appellation should be the Raja of Nagpur 
D>c name of the Rafa — at the time when the Marquis of Hastings was moving troops 
to ostentatiously ruin the Pindaris btrt In reality to deprive the Maratha princes of 
|hdr territories and Independence — was Appa Saheb Aha the Second Maratha Vnr 
the Raja of Nngpur although often requested to enta Into the Subsidiary Alllar^e 
with the East Irtdla Company very wisely declined to do so Btrt hardly o do cn years 
had elapsed since that war when dformstartces arose which obliged the ruling prince 
of Nagpur to conclude a treaty with the British Government and allow their troops to 
take the place of those of his own dominion 

Aha the Second Maratha Var Elphlnstonc was accredited to the Court at Nagpur 
os reprcscitatlvc of the British Gos'Onmcnt He served as Resldertt at Nagpur for 
four yean The manna In which he carried on Intrigues with the officers and ministers 
of that pilndpallty demoralized them and paved the way to the Subsidiary Alliance 
wfdch seemed to have been the object which the then British Indian Government had 
In view EIphlnstoTK was a creature of the Duke of 'W^dllngton and had been trained 
In hs school of diplomacy X^effinglon was Instrumental In gettting him appointed as 
Envoy to the Court of Nagpur In recommending Elphlnstonc to his brotha the then 
GovemorGcneral of India, the hao of Assaye wrote 

‘Upon the occasion of meBtloolng Mr Dr*bntooc It b but justice to lb** gentleman to Intotm 
yoor Excellency that I have received the greatest asshtasee from Mm since he has been wHh me. 
He b veil versed in the language has exper i enc e and a knowledge of the Maratha powers and 
their fclaUon with each other and wHh the OrUbh Govermnent and Hs allies. He has been p resen t 
b all the acUorts which have been fought in thb ouartcr during the war and at ah the sieges. He 
b acquainted whh crery transactloo that has taken place, aad wilfi mj tentimenU open all sabffcts, 

I therefore take the liberty of reconmiendlftg hhn to your Excellency ^ (Vefflngton Dcspatcho II 505) 

The words put In Italics require to be spceirdly taken note of The Iron Duke hod 
soccccded In maldng Elphlnstonc a past masta In the cmft of the Machiavellian dipio* 
macy arvdDnttlatlngthlro In the art of intrigue oil which had for thdr object the ruin 
of the princes to whose courts these Errvoys wae occredHed 

At the time when Elphlnstonc was sent to Nagpur he was only 24 years of ape 
and seemed not to have been well versed In the art of Intrigue which passed for 
diplomacy Vc are told by his blogropha Sir ] E. G>lcbrooke that 

'The hardest of hb tasb remained when the letter of the treaty was fijjfliki The abn of the 
Britbh Government, tn Imbting that a Brltbh representative should roWe at the Court was not 
merely to cultivate general relaticos of arahy btrt to provide against future ruptures. 
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Mr Elphinstonc's instructions assumed that a sovereign whose treachery was notorious, and whose 
sacnflccs had been so great, might be induced to renew the war, in the hope of recovering part of 
what he had lost The new secretary was therefore enjoined to be accurately informed of all that 
passed in the Durbar, particularly to watch the embassies of Sindia and Holkar, and at the same time 
obtain distinct information of the numbers and disposition of the Raja's troops It will appear that this 
portion of Mr Elphinstone's instructions caused him no little embarassment The information required 
could only be obtained through the ministers themselves and io probe sttcfi sources of intelligence 
involved a course of intrigue tfiat was repugnant to fiis nature 

The words italicised in the above extract show that at the time he was sent to 
Nagpur, Elphinstone was not well versed in the art of intriguing It seems that he 
turned to his patron. Sir Arthur 'Wellesley, to come to his rescue, and wrote to him 
for instructions on the subject The reply to Elphinstone's letter was charactcrcstic of 
the future contjueror of Napoleon General 'Wellesley wrote 

"In answer to your letter of the 6th, 1 beg you will do whatever you think necessary to procure 
intelligence. If you think that Jye Kishen Ram will procure it for you or give it to you, promise to 
recommed him to the Governor-General, and write to his Excellency on the subject "f 

General ^Wellesley's recommendation in plain language meant corruption This is 
evident from another letter of his to Elphinstone in which he wrote 

'Before Ram Qiundcr went away he offered his services I recommend him to you He appears 
a shrewd fellow, and he has certainly been employed by the Raja in his most important negotiations 
I have recommended him to the Governor-General for a pension of 6,000 rupees a year I think he 
will give you useful intelligence "% 

Thus Elphinstone was enjoined to raise traitors in the camp of the Raja, by holding 
out temptations to them Yet Sir Arthur \Wellesley is looked upon as a paragon of all 
Christian virtues and must have prayed every day, "Lead us not into temptations, but 
deliver us from all evils." 

Although Elphinstone did not succeed in involving the Bhonsla Raj in ruin, or 
inflicting the curse of the Subsidiary Alliance on that pnnee, for we arc told that 'the 
Raja appears to have acted in a straightforward way' and that he 'remained steady to 
his resolve to avoid a new rupture' ; yet the lessons in the art of intrigue which he had 
learnt at Nagpur, he brought to good use when he was appointed at Puna, for there 
he succeeded in bnnging about the downfall of the Peshwa 

But when the Marquis of Hastings went to war with the Marathas, Elphinstone 
was not the Resident at Nagpur, and the reigning prince was Appa Saheb The Raja 
who had signed the treaty with the Bntish was now deadj and the Nagpur state had- 
also entered into Subsidiary Alliance with the East India Company 

bdr. Jenkins was the Resident now and he was a bosom friend of Elphinstone. The 
biographer of Elphinstone writes 

'Like Elphinstone, Jenkins had commenced his diplomatic career duNng the Mahratta war, which 
brought so many of our best Indian statesmen to the front Ten years later, Jenkins, like Elphinstone, 
had to contend with the intrigues, and ultimately with the open hostility of a Mahratta Court, at a 


* Vol I , p II 2 . 
t Ibid , p II3 
§ Ibid 
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obH of lodtan Wstoiy To cootplete the paoHd these tvo Indian sUteunen had co»>eenUI 
poTMlts.'^ 

Docs It not folkrr tKcrcforc, that Jenldns must have adopted the same diplomatk: 
tactics at Naffpor which Elphimtone did at Puna? 

But it will be necessary to narrate In detail the events which p rec e d ed the hostilities 
be t ween Appa Saheb and the troops of the Company As long os Rnghujl Bhonsla 
the sovereign of Nagpor who vas a party to the Treaty of Dcoganm was alive he 
did now and would not, port with hli Indepenencc by entering Into a subsidiary alliance 
with the East India Company Times without number thdr government hod ashed him 
through thdr representative at Nagpur to form such an alliance. But all thdr attempts 
failed, as they were bourvd to do for RaghuJI bad no faith In them, as he was well 
acquainted with thdr character But his death In April 1816 was hailed with delight 
by them, for now was the opportunity for them to get the object so dear to thdr 
hearts accotnplisKed. The long train of Intrigues which had been set in motion ever 
since the appointment of Elphirtstone as Envoy at Nagpur was now to carry them to 
the desired goal 

Raghull Bhonsla had a son named Purst^ commonly Imown as Bala Saheb This 
prince was of wealc intellect and Incapable of managing his aRaIrs. But he had a 
cousin, the celebrated Appa Saheb who was a capable man and every one in Nagptrr 
used to look upon him os the future successor of Raghup The English Resident also 
did the same and therefore, even In the llfe^me of Raghujl, to win him over to the 
cause of the British Government, Intrigued with him by showing him some undue favors. 
Appa Saheb had not been on good term with his tmeJe, who for some causes, the 
nature of which it Is difficult to ascertain now desired to deprive him of a portion of 
his estate wl^ch he had Inherited from his father There can be no question of the 
legality and validity of such a step on the part of RaghuP, for he was the Independent 
sovereign of his kingdom and exercHed unlimited power over the lives and propertki 
of his subjects. But hb nephew Appa Saheb appealed to the Raldent to Intercede on 
his behalf and prevent the Raja from accomplishing his desire. The Resident, of course 
had no pow er to do sa yet, setting all articles of the treaty at naught, he Interested 
himself in the cause of Appa Saheb. Vc are told that his estate 

'isod been preserved to hbn at last by the aid of a rtnoostmet of the British Resldest at Nagper i 
aod this drannstance not ordy prodoced an IrreconcOabIc dUference between the two prioces, bet 
indiKcd Rasheice to have recourse to a series of locBsura, cakolatcd to annoy and distress bis 
nephew In every possible way "f 

Thus was Appa Saheb won ova to the side of the English and was therefore no 
doubt the centre of Intrigues In Nagpur However when hli unde was on his death- 
bed be was sent for and earnestly entreated as a dying request, to look afta the 
wdfare of the principality RaghuP placed the hand of his son within that of Appa 
Saheb and said that be made Itfm the depository of the fomily honor 

On the death of Raghup owing to the ItKapadtyof hb son a council of regency was 

IbitL, p, isu 
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formed, of which Appa Saheb was the head No sooner was the news of Raghup's 
death known than the Marquess of Hastings issued instructions to Mr Jenkins to draw, 
by any means within his power, Appa Saheb into the net of the Subsidiary Alliance 
He looked on the death of Raghuji as the long sought for opportunity to accomplish 
this object. Prinsep writes : 

'The mtngues and passing occurrences of that court likewise promised equally to give Ithc long- 
sought opportunity of establishing a subsidiary connection with the Nagpur State " 

It IS not necessary to enter into the labyrinth of these intrigues which, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose, was to a great extent the creation of the English to gam their 
end How desirous the Governor-General was for the alliance and the advantages 
which he thought would be derived from it, is evident from what Prinsep has written in 
the work* * * § referred to above 

Amidst all these intrigues, Pursaji was formally installed as Raja, and Appa Saheb 
was solemnly declared to be vested, by the Raja himself, with the sole and entire 
conduct of the public affairs. Prinsep writes that 

"Mr Jenkins was the first to offer his own congratulations and those of the government he 
represented, upon the auspicious commencement of the new reign "f 

'^ell might Mr. Jenkins have done so, knowing how useful a tool Appa Saheb 
would prove in his hands Prinsep has shown in his work§ the nature of the intrigues 
that reigned in Nagpur 

It was these intrigues which, it is said, induced Appa Saheb to seek the aid of the 
English Mr Jenkins was only too glad to embrace the opportunity to place the yoke 
of the subsidiary alliance on the neck of the Nagpur Chief It was necessary to 
mature the conspiracy at dead of night Accordingly it was done on the 
night of the 24th April ** How this nefarious business was transacted has been very 
well described by Prinsep in his History of ide Political and Military Transactions 
in India, pages 358-368, Vol I 


* Sec pages 340-341 and 350 and 351 of the History of Political and Military Transactions in 

India. 

t Ibid, p. 356. 

§ Pages 357-358 of Vol. 1 

*• From the Private Journal of the Marquess of Hastings, pp 254 et seg , Panini Office reprint — 
'June 1st [1816] This day has brought to me the treaty of alliance by which Nagporc in fact ranges 
itself as a feudatory State under our protection A singular contention of personal interests at the 
court of that country, resulting from the unexpected death of Raghujee Bhoosla, the late Rajah, has 
enabled me to effect that which has been fruitlessly labored at for the last twelve years Though 
dexterity has been requisite, and money has removed obstructions, I can affirm, that the principles of 
my engagement arc of the purest nature Pursojee Bhoosla, only son of the late Ra/ah, succeeded to 
the musnad without opposition He is blind, and thence used to remain unseen in the palace so 
that in fact he was unknown He was generally understood to be of weak capacity, but when his 
elevation gave people the opportunity of examining him, he was discovered to be literally an idiot 
His cousin Appa Saheb, an active sensible man about twenty years of age, is presumptive, heir to fhe 
musnad, Pursojee having no children Through his natural pretension, and with as much of assent as 
t c Rajah could Comprehend and testify, Appa Saheb was called to the guidance of affairs as 


Ap^)A SXHEO THE ftAjX OF KAGPUr 

The Sobsfdiary Alliance which Appa Sahch contracted with the then British 
Government Wa* very unpopular with the nobles and people of Nagpur Mr Jenldns 

knew as much. As long as Par»a|i was alive thoi ^*tis a fear lest he should 

some day try td revoke the alliance. On the irtomlrtg of the 1st February 1811^ 
Pursojl was found dead in hh bed which suggested that violence had been used In 
causing his death. Of course at that time Appa Saheb not In Nagpur 

Jenldns took no notKe of all that the people wefe talking about It and even did 

not refer to It In his Correspondence with the Govemor-General In his letter to the 
Secret Committee of the Court of Directors dated 2Ist August, 1820 the Marquis 
of Hastings wrote 

"This letter stated the Resident i convlcrton that the Ute Raja of Nagpore, Bata Sahib had 
been murdered by order of Appa SaWb The Court of Directors were referred. In the letter of 
the Govemof-Gcneral In CocradI dated the 1st of October IBIO to the proofs by which thh 
fact bccuK satlsfactorfiy established. I now allude to h because the dt eumsta nees which Impressed 
Mr Jenldns wldi the bdkf of this airodty havlf»« been commHted materially Induced his resohidon 
to arrest the Ra/ah. Mr JenWra^s tutpidoot a to the had. Indeed, been oedted af the period 
of Bala SaHbi decease, but drcnmstances which I need not recapitulate having somewhat lessened 
them, af>d the dHBorlty of acqglrlr»g saUsCactory proof being apparent be did not deem It right 
to farthnatc, even to Ms own govemrrvcrrt doot<s whkh had been In a great degree dismissed from 
Ms own mlrtd neariy as soon as they had been admitted." 

Now the above clearly leads to the sinpldou that Jenkins was a party to thi 
murder (supposing the death of Bala Sahib was due to foul play) for he at that lime 

iMnbter Aware that there Is • itroeg party agahtU Urn M the palace he feared that Pttrsojee might 
be nsade to adopt a son, whkh acoordlirg to Mahratta btsthutlofts woold cut out Appa Saheb The 
latta had to apprehend that thb would be a machination of Sdndlah s with the women of the 
palace aod those apparent dependents wbo really guide them and he foresaw that In such an cvcrit 
Sdndbh would snpport the adopted child whh troops. In order to acquire the rule over Nagpoft. 

'Uoder these Inpresskats Appa Saheb was not dlBknlt to be worlced upon He Is confirmed In 
Ms legitimate power and he b eosored agairut the adoption by my profcsslrtg to Consider Pursofee 
Incapable of the volition necessary to the act This b most strictly true, for the poor Rajah has no 
wfTl Or wbh beyond eating and sleeping The secarfty therefore, to Appa Saheb Is only slnrpk 
hatict. I believe the advantage of our having tiros converted Nogpore from a very doubtful neighbour 
farto a devoted friend b universally fdt here i yet the whole extent of the gain will not be thoroughly 
computed. The ar r a rrgement enabla j« to leave urrgoarded above three hundred mlks of frontier for 
whkh I had dHTknlty to allot defertce It totally oversets the plan at whkh Sdndlah has been secretly 
wocldng for Inducing the Pebhwa to re-establish the Mahratta confederacy i It deprives 1 Sdndlah of 
tioopsand treasure, oo whkh be caknlated In all hfa hostile ipecniatioos ,hglveito me, by the Itmction 
of Colonel Dovetoo s Corps with the Magpore forces, an efficient army on the open flank of 
Sdndlah s coontry , and U renders the Interception of the Ptndaries, should they venture another 
loToad Into our southern territories almost certain I regard thb event as giving me the fairest 
ground of coftfldence that I shall be able to achieve all 1 w1* to effect for the Company's Interest 
without any war Thb rests oo our presrmiption of the Pebhwa s flddlty If be be treacherous 
(and there b no answering for a Mahratta) we might have a straggle i but the consequence of 
sodi a contest could not r>ow be doubtfd and It would only make the ultimate arrarYgement more 
bcneOdal to the Compeny" 

The drcumstances whkh led to hU leaving Nagpur have been narrated by Prlosep In hb 
History; Vol 1 pages 431-430. 
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did ridtliing to investigate it, although by his own showing it was being freely 
whispered in blagpUr and that he failed iri his duty in not reporting the matter to 
the Governntent of India . or that charging Appa Saheb with the murder was merely 
an after-thoUght made with some ulterior motives the nature of which it is not difficult 
to guess As to the so-called proofs, it is notorious how easily evidence could be 
fabricated by a little manipulation on the part of the men in power against a fallen 
man Truly did Macaulay write in his famous essay on 'barren Hastings ‘ 

"they considered him a fallen man, and they acted after the kind some of our readers may 
have seen in India, a crowd of crows pcckiny a sick vulture to death No bad type of what 
happens in that country, as often as fortune deserts one who had been great and dreaded In an 
instant, all the sycophants who had lately been ready to he for him, to forge for him, to pander 
for him, to poison for him, hastem to purchase the favor of his victorious enemies by accusing him 
An Indian Government has only to let it be understood that it wishes a particular man to be 
ruined, and in twenty-four hours it will be furnished with grave charges supported by depositions 
so full and circumstantial, that any person unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity, would regard them 
as decisive It is well if the signature of the destined victim is not counterfeited at the foot of 
some illegal compact, and if some illegal paper is not slipped into a hiding place in the house" 

Such being the case, the statement tfiat Bala Saheb was mureJered by his cousin 
Appa Saheb may be doubted However, after Bala Saheb's death, Appa Saheb 
returned to Nagpur, but his attitude towards his British allies was much changed 
The Subsidiary Alliance proved a galling yoke to his neck and he seemed to have 
bitterly repented the hour when he was lured into its snare 

"The conditions of the treaty were somewhat severe, and the amount of the subsidy exceeded a 
due proportion of the revenues of the country The charge of the contingent was an addition 
to a burthen already too weighty for the State, and the Raja had [some grounds for complaining 
of the costliness of his new friends"* 

In a foot-note to the above passage it is added 

"The whole charge of the subsidy and contingent, amounted to betvicen twenty and thirty 
lakhs a year, and was more than one-third of the whole revenue " 

Thus Appa Saheb had good cause for his dissatisfaction with the greedy Company'^s 
servants It is not unnatural, therefore, that the manner in which he was being ill-treated 
and bullied by his English friends made him determined to throw off their yoke f 

How the Raja was being subjected to petty annoyances may also be gathered 
from the following extracts from the letter of the Marquis of Hastings to the Secret 
Committee of the East India Company, dated 2Ist August, 1820 He wrote 

"We had, soon after his accession^ much reason to be dissatisfied with his conduct, both as to his 
dismissal of the ministers, Nagoo Pundit and Narayan Pundit, who had been chiefly instrumental in 
bringing about the alliance and as to his continued negotiations with Bajee Rao The latter, although 
they might not be pronounced positive indications of a hostile spirit, considering the Maratha habits 
of deception, were still direct infractions of the treaty His entire failure in the organization and 
maintenance of his contingent on the footing which the treaty -entitled us to expect and demand, and 

* Mill and Wilson, VI 11, 186 

t The treatment which he was at this time receiving at the hands of Jenkins, has been 
described by Prinsep in his History, Vol 1, pp 427-430 
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Wi cvicknt dbfeflard notwHhita«tlofl hh profailons to Uk contrary of the RoJdent s repeated 
hntaiKcs directed to that object constituted an eqoally Important ground of complaint 

"Although every ex o tl ofi In the form of advice and of Wnd odmooHIon was employed by the 
Resident to direct the attention of the Ralah to the true character of the conduct which he was 
persoirr®, and to Its unavoldabk tendextey to the destruction of the airumce from whkh he •nd the 
state trodcr his role has already so largely beneftted, iw Iraprcsskm seemed to have been tnode on 
hhn until the termination of the drsotsiions at Poona, In June IStj That event was cakufated to 
have a salutary inftuerKe on his future views ar»d procedures and might have warned him of the 
pefn to which he would expose himself arvd hb govenrment, should he permit himself to be allured 
by the fall^Ious pro j ec t of a general comblrmtlon agah&t our power 

It was of course necessary for the British Govcmnwnt of those days not to take 
Into consideration the fact that thdr ally was not In n position to carry out flU 
conditions and provisions of the Treaty Into which he had been betrayed by sihemln^ 
and designing men fn the pay of the Company That Appa Saheb was onjdous to do 
everything In his power to conciliate the British Government and not to offend them h 
evident Irom the testimony of Malcolm not an Inexpencnced diplomatist and ccrWlnly a 
better qualified man than Jenkins, In his dispatch, dated 9th October 1817 to the 
Govenror General he wrote 

"Htvtrn received instroctloas from his Exceneivcy Sir Thomas Holop to pro ce e d to Na^pore; for 
the purpose of obtahilrvg Information regordlAg the resources of the courttry and maldog sodi 
arrar>gements with the Resideru and the local Covenmicnt, as were necessary for the general oblects 
of the publk service. I kft Hyderabad on the 4th of September and readied Nagpore on the 23rd 
of that month artd during a stay of ten days every object that was In the contemplation of hb 
Excefieney the Conrmander in Oiief has I hope, been accomplished It only remains, therefore, 
for me to state the general tenor of the Cortferetice I had with the Raja, and the faepresskm left upon 
my nrfod by hb sentiments and conduct, 

"The Raja came to a garden three mdes from Nagpore to meet me and was very pointed in 
paying roe every corapliment that could mark the gratification he receh-ed from the vblt but as the 
m eeti ng was one of ceremony nothing porlkulot passed. Two days after I paid my re s pec ts to him 
at hb palace in the oty and after sitting some tine In poUk dutbar he retired to another room, 
ac compan ied by Mr JenWos, Raro Chander Voogh and myself He, upon thb occasion ent er ed fully 
Into a dbcosfioti of all points connected with the foil performance of Us engagements and expressed 
himself very soUcitoui to deserve your Lordship » approbation by hb efforts on the present occasion 
which 1 stated to him In the stroogeit manner presented the most favorable opportunity for proving 
the sfncerlty of hb professiofts, 

Tbe day after thb int er ’ view 1 went with Mr Jcnldos to look at the contingen t, of whom there 
were d r a w n op for Inspection two thousand five hundred horse, and two thousand InfentrV The 
horse were In app ca r ao ce better than I had expected, several pwtles srere very well mounted. The 
Infantry though an tmdbdpnned rabble ore stout recn, and may even in thdr presertt state (H 
they arc regularty paid) be found serviceable In the defence of posts and the guarding of passes 
over rfvers and mountains. 

"1 paid my vbit of leave oo the 4tH Instant, the day I left Nagpore i and thoo^ the Raja was In 
coftsiderabk dbtress oo account of the dangerous Illness of hb favourite wife, he did not dedloe 
entering upon business. The mfnljter being absent, he retired, unattended by an yone but Mr 
jenidns and mysdf to a private room where he took the opportunity of entering very fuDy Into hb 
condftoo and that of hb country He had he observed ddlberatdy and odvbediy abandoned all 
other connetfons for that of the British Government He knew he said hh own stability and the 
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prosperity of his subjects depended upon his adherence to this policy, which nothing could ever 
make him change He earnestly solicited me to impress this upon your Lordship's mind , 

"\ believe the Raja to be sincere in the professions he made to me at these conferences, but 
though satisfied that he at present harbours no unfriendly feelings to the alliance, and that any 
desire which the artifice of others might lead him to form for disobeying it, would be checked by his 
apprehensions of our power I fear his inexperience, the intrigues of a divided court, and the actual 
condition of the state he rules, will prevent our receiving for some period that efficient aid from the 
resources of his country, which might, under a general view, be anticipated The recent changes that 
have taken place in his ministers must have increased the violence of the different parties i 
combinations will continue to be formed against the favorite of the day, and his disgrace will be 
sought through the usual means of misrepresenting and counteracting his measures The Raja, though 
convinced of the necessity of an alliance with the British Go\crnmcnt, has a natural jealousy of the 
progress of that to encroach upon his independence. This is the ground, therefore, which is taken 
by men who, covering their private feelings under the garb of patriotic spirit, desire to impress hiS 
mind with a belief that his minister is in reality our agent and the caution this imposes upon the 
latter must create delays and obstructions to the public service that will often wear the appearance 
of indilTcrcnce, if not of hostility* 


"Besides all these causes, a degree of inertness appears to pervade every department of this 
government, which requires to be seen before it can be believed We should not perhaps quarrel 
with a failing to which wc, in a considerable degree, owe the incalculable advantages we have 
already derived from the connection i and the inconveniences we now experience from this cause will, 
I am assured, be corrected, as far as it is possible they can be, by the unremitting efforts of the 
Resident, to whose knowledge and energy 1 look, with a hope that nothing else could inspire, for 
the gradual fulfilment of every object that your Lordship's foresight contemplated in the formation of 
this important alliance" 


Malcolm's usual quickness of perception grasped the situation at once , and had 
he, or a man of his type, been the political resident at Nagpur, matters would not 
have come to that pass which they did under the blundering policy' of Jenkins, who 
as said before, resembled Elphinstone in almost every' respect Although the Raja 
always called him his brother, that resident never did any brotherly' act to that 
unfortunate prince Indeed, as the subsequent events show, he was bent upon his 
rum 


The Peshwa Baji^ Rao, at this time, sent a 
approval of Elphinstone, to the Nagpur Raja This 
the middle of November, 1817* The Raja invited 
that was to be held to invest him with the Kfiillut 
explained his conduct in a letter which he wrote 
dated the 24th November 1817’ H e wro'e 


KMlui, with the knowledge and 
Kfiillut arrived at Nagpur towards 
Jenkins to the ceremonial durbar 
But this he declined to do. He 
to General Sir Thomas Hislop, 


"Last night I received a note from Ramchunder Waugh, stating that a Khillut had arrived from 
the Peishwa for the Raja This Khillut, he said, had been brought by Kundoo Pundit, the Raja's 
Vakeel lately dismissed by the Peishwa, under the treaty of Poona » and that Mr Elphinstone had 
been the means of procunng,for the Raja this mark of distinction, that to-morrow as a lucky day 
was fixed for receiving it with due ceremonies, which consisted in the Raja going out in state 
to his camp with his ZurypUtka, firing salutes, and remaining three days at the head of his troops 
The Raia requested that either I would attend myself, or send some one on my part to be present 
at the ceremony and that I would also order a salute to be fired on the occasion to this 
communication I replied, that when the Khillut in question left Poona, the Peishwa was still 
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on term* of aniHy with the Brftbh Goveiunetrt «ind Hb Hfflhnos th*t whot had rince happened 
whkh Hb Hfjhness weJl knew placed the Pefahw* In the tl^ht of an enemy to both state* i that 
onder sttch droinstances the accepting of a Khllhit from the Pebhwa In such a public marnicr 
would have a very bad oppearmoce that I was convinced that the Goveraof General would not 
receive a KfiOlat from the Pebhwa under *och dranns^ncts and certainly would not expect Hb 
Hlghnei* to do any such thing* , and having aald (hb I left the tnatta to hb pfndence and a 
due sertse of what might be the conseque n ce. Notwithstanding thb remonstrance I reedved thb 
momfeg a note from Ramdamder Vaugh sayhtg that the Ra}a Intended to receive the A5WZ/trf in 
the manna before mentioned but that H ought not to rabe any unpleasant fedings In my mind 
as It had been sent tbroogh otir chamrd and could txdte no enmlly betw c cj t the two state* as 
they are one. 

'The Baja accordingly having tint r eed ve d the tOifltat In pobik durbar and the nuzors of all 
hb dUeb and mlobten proceeded to hb principal camp on the «rtst side of the town where he 
was re cei v ed with urtcommon demonstrations of pomp and show arsd wHh every ceremony 
Indicative of hb having reedved the drgnity of SenapaH or general lU'Chlef of (he armies of the 
Mahratta Empire. On thb I have only to remark, that H b generally consldad as a demortstr atl on 
of the Rala s alTUnce with the Pebhwa arsd hh determination to follcw the path already e ii tc fC vl 
upon by Bajec Row** 

It Is rvot Ttecesiary to make lersgthy comments on the above Jenidns should 
rwt ha\’e tried to obstruct— nay positively prohibit— a ceremonial occasion as the one 
which the Ra]a was golrvg to celebrate. If he could not have Joined In the c ere m ony 
he shoufd have kept quiet Instead of from that moment looking upon the Paja as his 
enemy How devoted the Raja was to the Briush b evident from the letter from 

whkh extracts have been made above. jenidns In continuation of his above 
mentioned letter wrote 

•VHh regard to tbe protect of •ttaclrfng the British troop* at thb place 1 have reedved 
coothrcal commimlcaHons since my Despatches of the I4Ui Instant, to your Exedkney and Sir 
] Malcolm describing the argorErents which have been used to cxdtc the Rajah to such a step 
and the hitherto soccessful opposition of hb more prodent adYber* but not a word Indkattve 
of arty complaint against os Or any intention on the port of the Raja to break with os has 
a p pe ar ed from any of hb pobik coremaakatlont t On the contrary His Highneu bdng alarmed 
a few nights ago by a false report doobticss fabricated by the warTIkc faction that tbe British 

troops were moving out to attack hhn, sent for my Mahratta moonshec and talked for an boor 
against the treachery of the Pebhwa. and the Impossibility of hJi following hb example whetba 
hb mean* wae considered hb actual sftoaHon, IMng as he was with hb famOy In an open town 

and wfthoot any fort of cortscqoeoce, except Chanda, to place them In security i and above all 

hb gratitude toward* the BrHhh G overnme n t, to whose favour and protection he owed everything, 
ar>d should ahray* desire to owe everythlrsg to ft, and It alone." 

But all these s1r>cert professions and protestations of good will and friendship on 
the part of Appa Saheb towards the British Government, had no effect on the 
Resident Appa Saheb If anything, was a fool and a timid man and to consider 
him as capable of harbouring an scheme of war against the Englbh Is simply 
preposterous However It suited the Interests of the Government of India at that 
time to treat him as an ertemy 

H H 'VlUons opinion that the alliance was not of much profit to Appa Saheb - 
has already been quoted before. The Raja therefore naturally wanted that some 
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mocJ,ficat,ons should be made m the terms of the alliance which were pressing very 
heavily on him The points which the Raia wanted to be adpisted were as follows 

'1st, Goojubhur be sent back to Nasporc , 2ndly, the contingent be not too mccly '^spected , 
Srdly, some arrangement be made to prevent the Rajas revenue suffering so much as it did by 
the remission of duties on gram, tfc, for the use of our large armies , Alhly, our troops in he 
Raja's territory be reduced to the number fixed by treaty, 5thly, some consideration is shewn to the 
Raja's pecuniary necessities, which, from our demands and those of his own troops, almost rc ucc 
him to despair" 

It cannot be said that these points did not require immediate adjustment But jenkms 
was of a different opinion Although he had heard of these grievances before, yet he 
took no steps to redress them and he looked upon this public mention of them as a full 
admission of an hostile purpose ^ For in his dispatch to the Governor-General dated 
the 26th November, 1817, he wrote 

"I had before received private overtures from Nagoo Pundit mentioning these as the Raja s 
grievances, and offering his services to accommodate cvcr^'thing, but this is tlie first public mention o 
these grievances, and is a full admission of an hostile purpose 

At the same time Jenkms ordered the marching in of British troops to Nagpur In 
concluding the above-mentioned dispatch, Jenkins wrote to the Governor-General 

"The detachment under Colonel Gahan has been ordered to march in, leaving its baggage and it 
ought to arrive to-morrow night Nothing but the Raja's entire submission and full security for the 
future, which can be a work I conceive neither of time nor of difficulty, ought now to cause any 
relaxation in the most active means to reduce him, and I hope that cither his Excellency Sir Thomas 
Hislop or Brigadier-General Doveton will be shortly on their march " 

The words of the above passage arc specially commended to the notice of those 
who think that Appa Saheb forced the British to go to war with him If anything, it 
was Jenkins who provoked the Nagpur chief to hostilities It is not human nature to 
sit idle while one s enemies are busily engaged in making warlike preparations 

On the evening of the 26th November, 1817, the Raja's troops fired on the 
Residency but were repulsed. The news of the marching in of the British troops and 
the habitual contempt with which the Raja and his advisers and followers were treated 
by the Resident must have undoubtedly influenced the Raja's troops to commence 
hostilities That the Raja himself did not instigate these hostilities is perfectly certain 
from his subsequent conduct f His troops must have got out of hand and been incited 


Papers relating to the '^ar m India, presented to both House of Parliament, by command of the 
Prince Regent, Feb 1819, page 70 

t Prmsep, m his 'History of the Political and Military Transactions in India' during the administra- 
tion of the Marquess of Hastings, Vol II, pp, I02-I04, refers to his "decided pusillanimity," 'extreme 
weakness and irresolution " 

Is it not clear from the above, that Appa Saheb did not meditate any attack on the Residency or 
seriously think of going to war with the British ? It is sheer nonsense to say that he betrayed 
extreme weakness and irresolution ' He knew the consequences that would result from attacking 
the Residency Had he ordered the attack, it is not probable that he would have shown such want 
of common sense as not to have persisted m it and tried to cut off the advancing troops that were 
marching on Nagpur ‘ 
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lo this rash act by the Rajas cnonles, Ve should not forget what Malcolm wiotc to 
the Gpvcmor-Gencrai In Ms letter dated the 9th October 1817 from which extracts 
hr^ve already been given before. He wrote 

The recent changes that have taken place In hU ninbters must have increased the violence of the 
different parties i combinations will continue to be formed osolnst the bvorlte of the day and hli 
disgrace wfll be sooght throagh the usual mesas of misrepresenting ond counteracting his measures " 

'^^hen wc take all these circumstances Into consideration It Is highly probable that 
the Raja did not instigate the attack on the Residency Even If Ire did he should be 
exonerated from all blame, because he had been provoked by the warlike preparations 
of the Resldenf himself The Marquess of Hastings In the 43rd paragraph of his letter 
to the Seaet Committee of the East India Company wrote 

Hb (Mr Jcnklmi) first step was ro secure the Residency from surprise and to enable him to 
hold it and the adfaceirt bill trrrtil be could be Joined by the troops from the the ematemnent a 
measure, the adoption of wbldi In the event of necessity he had concerted with Ueutenant-Colonel 
Scott the commaridlng officer" 

Of course It was the policy of the Resident to represent these as defensive measures. 
But these preparations combined wkh the news of the marching in of British troops 
wore quite a different complexion before the eyes of the people of Nagpur No wonder 
if under provocation, they ttn>d( the first blow thinking that under these circumstances 
the party which Ii first In the field has generally the better chance of success. 

But thdr attack failed. This dreumstanoe alone Is sufildent to demonstrate the fact 
of the thorough preparation which Jenkins had made to receive the blow or even to 
offer It, If necessary H H Vllson osay again be quoted to show the nature and 
extent of the Residents preparation He writes 

Tbc greatet, part of tbe Berv subsidiary force had alreadj taken the field and there remWned 
wtthla reach a detachment which had been posted at Romket about three relies distant, urtder the 
command of Ueutentrrt Cdond Scott, consisting of two battalions of Madras Sipahles the first of 
the 20th and first of the 24th regiments of Native Infantry i a detachment of Enropcan foot and 
of Native horse artfilcry arid three troops of the (Kh Bengal Cavalry These, upon the Residents 
requhlrton, marched on the 2Sth, to the Residency grounds and were there Joined by tbe escort 
consisting of about four hurtdred men with two gum two companies of the Dertgal Infantry 
and a few troopers of the Madras horse. On the morning of the 26th they were placed In position 
on the atabaldl hlHs."* 

Of course, the situation occupied by the Resident and his men was so strong ond 
he had made preparations so very carefully that It was tkH possible for the Nagpur 
princes troops to successfully take It by assault The nature of the Residents threatening 
position must have alarmed them and they without carefully malting the necessary 


It b said that when he was mode a prborrer he confessed to having ordered tbe attack on the 
Residency Tbe alleged confeisIoQ of Appa Saheb rests on the testimony of Jcnldns hlraseif and as 
sudi It b hardly worth nmefa credit Even assmalng be confessed, does H not stand to reason that 
thh confession was ortorted from him onder threats and promises the nature of which need r»ot be 
dilated upon here. Every schoolboy In IruUa knows how confessiooS are extorted by the police 
Loc. CiL, p I8S. 
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preparations on the evening of the 26th instant, opened fire on the Resident, With 
disastrous consequences to themselves. 

As said before, the subsequent conduct of Appn Saheb showed that he had no 
intention of bringing about hostilities with the English. He sent a messenger to the 
Resident e>tpressing his regret at what had happened, declaring that his troops had acted 
without his orders and that he was ready to abide by such terms as Jenkins proposed 
Of course, the British troops were on their march to Nagpur, and this enabled the 
Resident to dictate very harsh and severe terms to his "brother" Appa Saheb What 
these Were may be better described m the Words of the Marquess of Hastings 

^immediately after the termination of the contest at ScetabuIdcC, the Raja sent a message to 
Hr Jenkins, expressive of his concern for what had happened artd his earnest desire to revert to his 
former relations of friendship With the British Government. Mr. Jenkins very properly replied to this 
overture, that the Raja's own proceedings had already placed the whole question beyond his discretion 
that the future measures of the British Government would now be devised by higher authority than 
his . and that pending the receipt of my instructions as to what was to follow, all that he could do 
after having strenuously exerted himselt to avoid the occurrence of hostilities was to maintain the 
advantages already gained by our troops, until the reinforcements which he had called for should 
come in, and enable him to execute the commands of his Government. At the same time, he declined 
all further negotiations with the Raja, unless his troops were withdrawn from the positions which 
they then held to those which they had formerly occupied This demand was complied with, and 
the Raja's forces were all withdrawn during the evening and night of the 27th of November/' 

Tlie Raia's complying with the demand of the Resident immediately shows how 
desirous he was to try to bring about amicable relations with the British. But if 
treachery and perfidy are to be attributed to anybody, ,t ,s to the Resident It was 
convenient and necessary^ for him to suspend hostilities and to gain time and not to have 

any regard for the Raja's feelings and meet his wishes. The Governor-General eontinues 
his letter as follows 


the romm to a cessation of hostihtes, Was chiefly influenced by the opinion of 

h! a harassed condition of the troops after memorable exertions on 

well as of'+h ^ consideration of the near approach of the expected reinforcements, as 

inferior forrp ' '■cputation gained by granting it on the request of an enemy beaten by an 
those of the calculated to inspire fresh confidence in our troops and the reverse in 

of th ^^31 3/ m the simplicity of his heart, placed implicit confidence in the words 

esi ent an acted as that officer asked him to do To quote again from the 
Marquess of HasUngs' letter 

Jenkins continued t^^ 1^^^^ ^ reiterated professions of concern and desire of renewed friendship, Mr 
to intimate that ''‘'ant of authority to decide as to future measures, and took occasion 

lost hic r,ni„ 1 Nagpore, or if a single shot was fired, his throne was irretrievably 

"Early ol the"'" rum being unqualified submission 

on the same eve 29th a regiment of Native Cavalry with its Gallopers arrived , and 

repeating his usuarL^rp"^^^^*^ f ^ Jenkins by the Raja, in which after 

disbanding the oreat ci contrition and reliance on our indulgence, he signified his intention of 

to remain m force ° troops, in the hope that the treaty would be allowed 

ormer requests, noticed in a preceding paragraph, be satisfactorily adjusted 
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To thH commaokallon was added a solldtatlon* that oor troops march^n^ upon Ntjpore m^ht be 
ordered to halt Mr JenWm was ajaln compdlcd to go oVtr the the same grotmd of reply which 
he had already taken and to point out how thtle dependence could be placed on the Rafa's 
assmances conseqnenUy how essenllany vital tt was to the Bttthh Interests not to neflect every 
praetkabk meant of tcc uii ty i and aHo to repeat, that the Rafas s own acts hod already pbced an 
fotore procedores whh regard to Kim beyond the reach of Ws (Mr JenVhj s) anthorlty " 

Tltc Raja was In the habit of hearirts the Europeans boasting of thdr religion being 
one of peace meekness and foTglverwss and of iheir Divine Founder enjoining His 
followers to turn the left check lo those who smote on the right Acting on that 
belief he Implored the Resident for mercy but that officer knew not what mercy meant i 
he showed marked rudeness towards that prince The Marquess of Hastings wrote 
'Trom this time op to the Iftd of December on the everUtrj of which the Rajah r etm ii cJ to his 
palace, messages of the same cha r a cter were repeatedly b roaght i 

"On the 5lh of De ce mber oor troops at Nagporc were rtlnfotctd by a detachment of the Kliam s 
ReguUf Infantry ar\d Reformed Horse orkier Mafor Pitman, and oo the 12tb Bdgadkr>OcneraI 
Doveton arrived wHh hh cavalry and Rght troops t the mnaladcr of hb division m ar che d in on the 
foliowlng day 

Mr Jenldos and Brigadier General Dovetoo, in the absence of my Instructions, whl^ had 
not yet reached Nagpox wkI the trr>certalnty of the period which might elapse before their arriva] 
resolved to brirrg ntttten to a termination On the |4lh, terms were offered lo the Raja for his 
aecep>tai>cei on hb refusal to comply with which before daybrotk on the 16th, It was determined 
barrvcdlatdy to follow op by a general attack on the positions of hU troops 

The terxm offered were, (n Mbstance the following r That the Ra)a should aclmowledgc that 
his recent attack on our troops had pla ced his whole state at oor mercy ar>d that hh only hope was 
In otrr forbea ma ce and trsoderaHon that his whole ordnance and warnke stores should be d^vered 
op to trs a portion of them evenhially to be restored on Axing the mlTltary cstabAshmenta of the 
state I that he should disband, la concert wHh the Resident, bW Arabs and other troops as sPOn as 
practicable i that bis army should Immedlatdy move to a position to be assigned for h i th*t the 
dty of Nagpore should be evacuated and occupied by our troops puWk and private property being 
protected the Ra^a s ctvQ authorities r emain ing In the exercise of thdr functions on hli bduslf and 
the dty bdng r e st or ed on the condoilon of a treaty • that the Raja should repair to the Brltlih 
Residency or camp and reside there otiill everything should be settled that the terms g r ant e d 
should not go to deprive him of any considerobie portion of territory beyond what might be 
necessary for the payment of the subsidy and the efficient maintenance of the c o ntingent as Axed by 
the former treaty - t aad that If the terms should be eomplkd with by four o clock on the n»orr'I®fl 
of the 16th, the latot period allowed for an answer the Rajas anny should be withdrawn from 
thdr positions In and about the dty and the dty ocoipiod by British troops at seven odock on the 
same morning, the Raja hhnself being at liberty to come in, either before the execution ol the terms 
or a fterw ar ds In the coarse of the day os might be most agreenUe." 

The terms were no doubt most bumllUtIng to the Raja. But that prince was o 
timid man and a great fool besides for he reposed confidence in the so<ailled good 
Intentions of his allies. It Is therefore to be surmised that he a cc ep t ed all the terms 
whkh were dictated to him. But Iris troops were not composed of men who like him 
were cowards. Moreover they would not knowingly agree to thdr exdnctkm. They 
resolved to make a stand and tried to prevent the Raja from going over to the British. 
To quote again from the Marquess of Hostings dispatch 

'The nod morolog, at six o dock, a message was r ecei v ed at the Residency that the Arabs 
90 
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would not allow the Raja to come in, and that it would take some time to give up the guns, but 
that all would be settled in two or three days On this Mr Jenkins, in communication with 
Bngadicr-General Doveton, the troops in the meanwhile being drawn out in battle order, gave the 
Raja time until nine o'clock to come in, intimating that if he did so, more time might be allowed for 
executing the other conditions, but that if he demurred, the troops would immediately move on to 
the attack A little before nine the Raja accordingly arrived at the Residency, 

But his troops were not to be so easily coerced by the hafsh terms of the Resident 
and they defied the orders of the Nagpur Raja to encompass their own ruin That 
the Raja could not be charged with the faults of his troops every sensible man would 
admit Even H H \^ilson, who, as a thoroughbred Anglo-Indian, had very little 
sympathy with the Indian princes, writes 

■"The disregard apparently shown to the orders of the Raja might have been preconcerted j but 
it not improbably arose from the headstrong wilfuincss of individual leaders, and was characteristic 
of the relaxation of authority which prevailed generally in the Maratha armies "* 

Now ensued another battle, the main object of which was to crush the Raja's 

troops To quote again from the Marquess of Hastings' dispatch 

"The next delay took place in the surrender of the guns, and the removal of the Raja's troops to 
the positions fixed for them For these purposes the period allowed was extended until twelve 
o'clock; but on our troops proceeding at that hour to take charge of the guns, the heads of the 
columns were fired on by troops posted in an enclosed garden, and subsequently from several 
batteries in the front of Brigadier-General Doveton's lines Our troops were immediately disposed 
for the attack, and the action commenced, " 

Of course, the Raja s troops without proper leaders and equipment were merely 
a rabble, and therefore it was no difficult task to defeat them Although worsted, 

they yet did not leave Nagpur The Marquess of Hastings writes 

'The I7th and I8th of December, the days following the action, were given to the Raja to 

prevail on the Arabs to evacuate the city; but although their arrears had been paid by the Raja, 

and every security offered on the part of the British Government for their march out of the 
temtones of Nagpur, the evacuation was not effected It thence became necessary for Brigadier- 
General Doveton to commence military operations against that part of the city where they were 
posted, and in order to increase his means, the place being strong, instructions were immediately 
issued for the march of his battering tram from Akolah Mun Bhub, one of the principal leaders of 
the \7ar-party, with the other chiefs whom Bngadier-General Doveton had just defeated, . were said 
to be with them and to be urgent in encouraging them to resist The Raja's horse remained 
scattered in every direction with the exception of a considerable body collected at Ramteg; 
but although they had plundered some of our cattle bringing in gram, they had not ventured to 
interfere with our operations " 

Of course, these gallant Arabs, although defeated, with bulldog-like pertinacity 
stuck to their posts, and were not to be so easily persuaded to give up resisting the 
British troops, on whom they once at least succeeded in inflicting heavy losses. The 
Marquess of Hastings continues in his dispatch 

'The efforts of the troops under Brigadier-General Doveton were still directed to the dislodgcment 
of the Arabs from the palace, on the gates of which an unsuccessful assault was made on 
the 24th of December, in which our troops suffered considerable loss, although the gallantry 


’ £oc. Ctt , p 197 
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and *ttadtoa» both offkth and men were on that ocoBkm eminently o^mptcuon*. 
Notw ltlrtU nding the falhire In the Immediate object of the aUack, »ach an ImpresMon 

was created by H that the Arabs soon slfftdAed theh wfllln^ncss to evacuate on conditions 
and on Drfgadki General Doveton t agreeing to the proposed terms, they marched oct of the dty on 
the moTTrteg of the 80th, It was occupied by the Brtdsh trxsops on the noon of the same day No 
fonnal artldes of capHnhUlon were exec u te d , the Arabs only asldng for their personal safety and a 
British ofBeer with a small escort, to give them and theh famllks a safe conduct to Malaporc. It 
being aoxtonsly desired that the dty should be secured against harard of destruction and tt bdng 
considered of Importance to obtain possession of ft as soon as possible, tbdr request was 
granted 

"On the occupatioa of Nagpore by the Brftlth troops, many of the prindpal p>eople came In to 
the Residency and prodamatloni, h the name of the Raja and the Resident, were Issued througho u t 
the country In order to promote tranquITllty " 

Jenkins now galrrcd alt tils desired octets and U xras expected that he woutd fulBl 
the promises he had held out to the Raja when he asked him to come over to the 
Residency and become a prisoner of the British. As said before, the Raja xras given 
to understand 

"that the terms granted should not go to deprive him of any coosldcnble portion of territory 
beyond what might be rKcessary for the payment of the subsidy and the eUkknt maintenance of (he 
contlrvgcnt, as fixed by the former treaty sD ocher changes being directed sddy to the preservation 
of tranpcrlllity wHh a due regard to the respectabdHy of the Raja s govermnent" 

\^cn the Raja entered Into subsidiary alliance with the British Goyeniment, he was 
required to pay the subsidy In money and not h the cession of any territory and It 
has been also pointed out before that the payment of the subsidy cost him about 
one tidrd of the gross revctwc of Ms principality It was on these grourxls he had 
asked the British Government to make some modlflcations In the original terms of the 
treaty of the subsidiary alliance. But then broke out the hostilities and when the Raja 
was prevailed upon to go to the British Camp as a prisoner he understood as it was 
quite natural for a man fn hb slhwtlon to do that Ms allies would be convinced of 
hb hmocence and would treat him with that generosity which he deserved It was 
therefore that he readily accepted the terms profferred by Jenkins. 

In Ms letter to the Marquess of Hastings dated the 9th October 1817 from which 
extracts have already been given before, Malcolm wrote that the Raja "always called" 
Jenkins "hb brother" and that hb "Lordship stood In the relation of a father" But 
neither "his brother" nor "a father was going to behave towards him as sifch. 

The Marquess of HasUrtgs wanted the deposition of the Raja, artd the Resident 
knowing the mind of hb chief was to use a mild expression guilty of a flagrant 
breach of faith for the terros which he now offered to the Raja to conclude the 
treaty with the British were trot the fame on the dbtfnct ondentandlng of wMch the 
Raja had come over as a prisoner to the Residency To quote the words of the 
Marquess of Hastings 

'IfTHoedlately after the qokt o ceup atfou of the dty of Nagpore by the British troops 
Mr jenldns contemplated the return of App* SaHb to hb palace, and had pre pa red the draft of a 
definitive treaty to be signed previously to tf>c Rajas qolttliig the Residency..— ..-But In the 
mean time, my origloal batractiofis framed on ray Wng hifonwd of the attack on the Residency 
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le. H,. .nd he .hes, ferthe ...che^e 

:;r ofr Ja%:rV;eTe.ro1‘ATpa ana cvea.aa, ..o,a.,o„ 

.mone, had bee^ valually prcm.s=d, he ,adscd h.m^clf bound to carry .ha, measure rn.o 
effect subject to confirmation or annulment from me, and substituted for the treaty a provisional 
ensasemeilt according to which the Raja was, until my further orders could be known, to retain 
the throne on the followms conditions That he should cede '"'f 

Of the Nerbudda, as well as certain possessions on the southern bank, and all his rights in Dcrar, 
Gawilgurh, S.rgoojah and Jushpore in lieu of the former subsidy and contingent , that the civil and 
military affairs of the government should be seitled and conducted by ministers in the confidence oJ 
the British government, according to the advice of the resident , that the Rcija, with his family, 
should reside in the palace at Nagporc, under the protection of British troops , that the arrears of 
the subsidy should be paid up and the subsidy itself should continue to be paid, until the final 
transfer of the above-mentioned territories had taken place j that any forts in his territory which 
we might wish to occupy should immediately be given up , that the persons whom he described as 
principally concerned in resisting his orders should receive no favour, but be declaredly cast off by 
him, and if possible, be seized and delivered to tho officers of the British Government > and that the 
two hills of Seetabuldec with the bazars, and an adequate portion of land adjoining should be 
ceded to the British Government, which should be at liberty to erect on them such military works 

as might be deemed necessary" 

There was no other alternative for the Raja than to put up with these disgraceful 
terms as best as he could The Governor-General writes . 

'These conditions having been accepted by the Raja, he returned to his palace on the 9th of 
January, both that and the city being still garrisoned by our troops " 

Henceforth the Raja had no shadow or semblance of independence His lot was 
a very pitiable one and it was abuse of authority and language to ch&rgc him with 
treasonable designs or perfidious conduct. He had not the power to be guilty of these 
things, for not only were his resources crippled, but he was virtually -a prisoner jn t c 
hands of the British in his own capital. But since the Governor-General wante to 
depose him, there was no difficulty in trumping up false charges against him. Let 
again quote the words of the Governor-General whom Appa Saheb had looked upon 
in the relation of a father to him^^ The Marquess of Hastings wrote 

Tvfy determination to remove him from power was founded alike on the horror 
exated by his atrocious perfidy, on the conviction of its being impossible ever to rep as 

on one so destitute of principle and on my conception of the importance of hoi mg^^ P 
an example, the signal chastisement of so remarkable an instance of political depravity 

Such were the sentiments of the Governor-General towards App^ Sahe >j(,ith 

he acquiesced in the arrangement which Jenkins had provisionally entered in o w^ 
Appa Saheb, yet from the tenor of his dispatches from the passages w ic 
already quoted above, it is evident that he would have been extreme y 8 a ^ 
deposition of Appa Saheb. Jenkins seeing which side the wind was b owing, 
everything in his power to please his chief He accused the Raja of severa c arg 

the nature of which will be presently mentioned 

The new terms which were imposed on the Raja, were very galling and humiliating 
and the slender, resources left to him were such as he could hardly maintain his ignity 
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with a$ a rtljnlns prifKc so that he was oWf^ed to propose to the Rcskicnt the 
cession of hU principality in lieu of a pension. The Governor General writes 

*1t b ptopa to f>otI« In Ihb pl*ce a pfojxnal ina<Je by Appa SaWb to Mr jenkim for ham 
fminc to the British Govcfurncnt on certain conditions the whole of the possessions of the Sute 
of Nafpore hlrascM rctalnlni the name and forni of sovcrriftit) alonci and lecehrintj a stlpoltrted 
share of the tev erm es. Thb project he wished to sabstltnie instead of compictinfl the omneements 
detailed in the draft of the proposed definitive treaty whkh would have left In the hands of the 
Pajah trrtder prescribed HmHallons the adnlntstratloa of the territories to the State of Hafpore.*' 

But this airanc^cnt did r>ot suit the Government of IrsdiS) because they knew 
that the revenues of the Najpur Slate wouW not be suffidcnl to meet the char^ 
which they had imposed on that prince in the shape of the subsidiary alliance ar>d 
dvll and milllary ndminhiratlon and then to pay the Ra|a a perulon which would 
cTublc him to maintain hts dimity arvd respectability Accordinsl> the Raias proposal 
was dcdincA The Governor-General wrote to the Secret Committee of the East India 
Comp a rry 

^'Afta my thing most deliberetc tttentlon to the plan suggested by the pj}Ah it seemed to me 
that yo« financial (ntcrats woold be betta consulted by adhering to the arrangement origlnany 
eontempUted. Exdudhig frorn the cilculaflon on both sides of the question that portion of our 
mliltary ca p en dltcte wKlch, under any plan, would be In eurrcd for the defence of the country and 
the support of the rvew order of things I was of ©pinion that H would be more bcntfidal to 
u to obtain possessioit of a territory yteidlag a r e v enu e of twenty Ucs of rupees aanualy 
unborthened by any other durge than that of the rtouhite dvD cstablHhnents, than to tordertaln: 
the managemeat of a eouBtry prododng anrroally sixty laa of rupees, enotmbered with 
provisions for the Rafah, hb forify and the prlndpai ofiVm of hb Gos em ment, as wcfl 
as whh the debts of the Ralah. The Urge esuWbhmentt moreover whkh It would be necessary 
for us to maintain, from the nature of a constderable porUon of the terrHory and hi distance 
from the seat of our Government, might be found much enrt of proportJoo to the peamlaTy vahre 
of the posscsslOB.*' 

It cannot be denied that the Raja consalted the Irttcresls of his subjects when he 
proposed to the BriUsh Government to take hU territory and give hhn a pension 
But H would not have paid the British Government to have done so The Governor 
Generars own words quoted above condusivTiy prove that the Raja was called 
upon to make such payments to the British Government os his exchequer did rot 
and could not allow him to do But the demands of the Government ume to be 
met by the Ro}a orryhow Had his proposal been acceded to then the door of the 
future aggrandisement on his territory by the Goverrunent would have been dosed 
His very Inability to pay their exorbitant demands was serving as a pretext to the 
British Government to hold 1dm up as their faithless ally and to practise all sorts of 
refined brutality on him at their sweet will and convenience and to deprive him of 
hb rights and privileges to suit thdr own interests. 

The Rajas proposal then was not giveq that careful consideration which its 
Importance demanded It was dismbsed altogether by the Governor GcneraL The 
promised treaty with the Raja was not conduded Jenkins said that he had dbeovered 
treasonable designs on the part •of the Raja, who was therefore to be punbhed with 
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deposition and imprisonment To quote apain from the Marquess of Hastings 
despatch . 

'Before, as I have already stated, the despatch which was to make fnown to Mr Jenkins my 
sentiments and instructions could be prepared, a second revolution at Napporc was on the eve of 
its accomplishment To avert the danger which it menaced to cur interests, it became indi'pcnsablc 
that Mr Jenkins should abandon the course then contemplated, and 'hould, vsithout reference to 
my authority, resort to measures of vigour and seventy, which the unanticipated crisis rendered 
imperative. 

'Mr Jenkins's suspicions of the rcncw'cd machinations of Appa Sahib apamst the British 
Government were first most strongly excited by the resistance of the Killadnrs of Chouragurh and 
Mundela, notwithstanding public orders which they had received for the delis cry of those fotttc*^scs 
to the officers of our government and by Ma|Or Roiighscdgc's reports of iinfricndl> 
conduct manifested by the Rajah's subedar of Ruttonporc » but here it is only necessary 
to observe, that it seemed improbable the garrisons of either of the former places w ould 
have held out against the offer which had been made of paying their arrears, unless their 
resistance had been dictated by superior authority In fact, the Killadar of Chouragurh himself 
declared, that he had secret orders contravening his public instructions and the truth of the assertion 
was supported by information derived by Mr Jenkins from other quarters With regard to Mundela, 
Mr Jenkins's suspiaons of the same process of intrigue being in existence were confirmed by his 
intercepting a letter from the Killadar's agent to his master, in which allusion was made to his 
secret orders 

'In addition to these circumstances, Mr Jenkins received frequent reports of an intercourse by letters 
being kept up with Bajee Rao and Gunput Rao, and of secret conferences of the Rajah with Nagoo 
Pundit and Ram Chunder Waugh, the mischievous purposes of w'hich W'crc to be inferred from the 
exclusion of Narayan Pundit, against whom the Rajah show'cd much discontent He complained of 
that minister's having persuaded him to come into the Residency’ and it w'as evident he thought that 
had he held out he could at least have secured better terms The rumours of his meditating an 
escape were very general and it was perfectly understood that one of the disaffected chiefs had 
received a sum of money for the levy of troops On the W’holc, Mr Jenkins looked on the 
combination of circumstances as affording little short of positive proof of the guilt of Appa Saheb 
and his associates, and his only hesitation in removing the Rajah from the throne arose from a just 
conception that such a measure must be irrevocable if once undertaken He consequently hastened to 
appnze me of the state of affairs, requesting my early instructions Mr Jenkins, how'cvcr, at the same 
time very properly determined to secure the Rajah's person, if before receiving my instructions he 
should judge the probability of Appa Saheb's escaping to require such a step 

'The restoration of Appa Saheb to the throne seemed to me to render his subsequent removal a 
measure of considerable awkwardness and I feel it to be indispensable, that its adoption should be 
supported, not merely by evidence sufficient for my own moral conviction of his renewed intrigues 
and designs against us, but such as should satisfy the superior authorities in England, as well as the 
public mind, that there was an absolute necessity for displacing him In the event of such 
evidence being obtained, or of Appa Sahib's attempting to escape from Nagporc, which might be 
looked on as a distinct proof of treacherous intention, I could have no hesitation in sanctioning 
his arrest and conveyance to the nearest place of strength within your provinces j but the circum- 
stances detailed by Mr Jenkins, did not, in my judgment, amount to such proof as would justify’ 
so deasive a course of proceeding It was, however, sufficiently strong against Nagoo Pundit and 
Ram Chunder Waugh, to warrant and require their removal from the territorry of Nagpore, a step 
which I accordingly authorized In ordering instructions to this effect to be conveyed to Mr Jenkins, 
1 also directed every precaution to be taken to prevent the Rajah's escape, without giving him alarm 
for his personal freedom, and to secure the tranquil and peaceable administration of the country 
Within a few days after those instructions had been despatched, a further letter was received by 
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Wf Adam from Mr JcnWm vtilch appHied me of the a^toal »elinrt of the R*lah and hh confidential 
minister In conscooence of the additional and Incontestable prooft of their treachery 
»hJch had come to Mr jenVJns knosdcdac. ThU letter stated the Resident s ecmvlcllon that the 
Rajah of Nagpore. Bala Sahib had been murdered by order of Appa SahIb~<-«The drcamstances 
which Impressed Mr jcnldns whh the belief of iWs atrodty having been com m i tted matertaJly 
Induced hH resoJotloo to arrest the Rijah- Two cases consequcolly teqolfed his ddiberate 
cortslderatlon. It seemed doubtful In the event of Appa Sahib s bdng condonned on what Mr 
Jcnldas had already brought forward to prove hh onwortHoess whether It wodd be proper to try 
Mm for the murder of hh Idnsman arsd sovadgiu though that prince had been tmder our special 
protection t and U was ttlTI more so whether tepposlrrg the previ ou s dromntances to be 

deeme d Inconchislve, the other enquiry shodd be prosecuted. In the first case there was less 
diffiedty as Appa SoMb would then cease even nomtoally to be a sovcrdgn It appeared, however 
that* for oor reputation, we could rsot go on stronger groonds In deposing him than those of such 
a mctrdcT The proofs for coavldlon were easily piododble, should the case be tried i bat comldcr 
able dlfflcdty presented Hsdf wHh regard to the situation of the Rajah pending the enquiry It was 
to be feared, that wne he at liberty he would cndcavoot to escape whether gdlty or rsot. If 
Irmocent, he would be disposed to think that the British Government had resolved to degrade 
If isot to depose him, arsd he would hardly e ip ec t a fair trial • If guilty there could be r>o doubt 

of hb flying At any rate lhaefore. It appeared to Mr Jenkins neeessary to secure his person 

before his trial, should such an hryestigaiion be deemed expedient. The trial of the Rajah s 

Irtstrurrsents would have imposed the same rsecessity 

*t]rtd<T aH drcvmstanccs. and partkulatty with advertence to bis apprehension of escape 
grourtdal on the bsowlfdgt of the Rajah and Ms advisers having beconse greatly atanded at the 
ersquhles already set on foot regarding hh Intrigues srhkh H was Impossible aliogethcr to keep 
secret, Mr JenUos determined to take (he decisive step of removing him from the place and 
briisglng Mm to the Residency where he was merely lo be told that he was suspected of treachery 
arsd that bis (ale would depersd on the orders which further discoveries on the point might produce 
from iTse. Every suHaWe precaution was taken by Mr Jenkins to prevent commotion and on the 
15lh of March Appa Sahib was conveye d lothe Reslderscy Nagoo Pundh and Ram OHJoder were 
at the same time artested.** 

The extract given above from the Governor GeneraTs despatch Is o long one but 
It Iras rsccessary to do so to show the charges against the Rojo and the ruture of 
the cviderscc by which those charges were to be sobstanUaled That the scxalled 
Inlrigoes of the Raja against the British Government did not deserve much credit Is 
evident even frcmi the Governor General s own showing He wrote i 

*But the drcormtances detailed by Mr Jenkins did no* in my fudgmeot, amotmt to 

such proof as would Justify so dedsKc a course of proceeding." 

It Is only tscccssary therefore to say that those charges could not be proved 
agalrut the Raja. 

Jcnldrts knew as much and therefore he brought a fresh charge against that 

unfortunate sovereign. He charged him with having murdered his cousla A good 

deal has been said above to show the worthlessness of this charge. It was 

an afta thought on the part of Jcnldns to accuse the Raja of such a heinous 

ertme In order to get the object so dear to his heart accomplished. Even assuming, 
for the sake of argument, that the Raja committed the murder the Resident or 
for the matter of that the Brithh Government had no authority to try or punish 
him for that crime. At the time of the committal of that crime, the Nagpur 
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State was in alliance with, and not dependent upon, the British Government And 
as such the Resident had no jurisdiction to try the Raja 

It should also be remembered that the Raja was never given an opportunity to 
know the nature of the charges, and the evidence by which those could be 
substantiated. He was made a prisoner and was going to be condemned unheard 
Even the farce of a trial was denied to the Bhonsla Raja, whom to make a prisoner 
in the Residency, it is not improbable that Jenkins had recourse to treachery 

After the imprisonment of the Raja, evidence flowed in from all the quarters'of the 
globe, as it were, to incriminate him Intelligence was alleged to have been received, 
"through Mr Elphinstone, from Bajee Rao's camp, of a letter having reached the 
Peishwah from Appa Sahib, written in his own hand, explaining his circumstances 
and proposing a combined movement" Only credulous persons and dishonest 
diplomats could pm their faith on the truth of such intelligence But every rumour, 
every story, however absurd, against the Raja, was to be eagerly swallowed as 
gospel-truth when it served the purpose of the Company’s servants to do so Appa 
Saheb, who had been reduced to a position of perfect impotency, was totally 
incapable of all those designs of which he was suspected. 

As regards the allegation that the Killadars of Chouragarh and Mundcia offered 
resistence ^o the British troops because they had been secretly dictated to do so by 
some higher authority, there is hardly any evidence worthy of credit to prove it It is 
said that the Killadars on their trial justified their conduct as they had secret orders 
from the Raja to do so The Raja was made a prisoner on the 15th March and 
the trial of this Killadar of Mundela took place about a month after that date 
Knowing that the Raja was a prisoner in the hands of the British, and also that 
he was in disgrace and that it was the intention of the British Government to 
depose him, no one having the least particle of common sense n him would doubt 
that the Killadar said what he knew would not only lead to his acquittal but would 
immensely please his victors. And he was not wrong in his surmises. 

As said before, Appa Saheb was not given any opportunity to say anything 
in his defence He was not tried for the crimes with which he was charged 
He was condemned unheard by one whom he had looked upon as standing "in 
the relation of a father to him" and by another whom he "always called his brother" 

It was deaded that he should be kept a state prisoner in the fort of Allahabad, 
and the infant grandson of the late Raghuji BJionsIa was to be placed on the ' 
masnad of Nagpur This arrangement suited the convenience of the British Government, 
for during the long minority of the new Raja, the affairs of the Nagpur State were to 
be managed by the Resident 

The treaty of subsidiary alliance then with the Nagpur State was extremely beneficial 
to the Government of India — it enabled them to be masters of nearly half of the 
territory of that principality and that, too, of a very fertile tract of it. The Governor- 
General wrote : 

■"The province of Garrah Mundelah, of which Jubbulpore is the principal town, and Sohagpore 
to the north of the Nerbudda, as well as the adjacent districts bf Hoosingabad, Seonee, Chupara, 
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■nd GarT*w»i*h, to the Kwth of that rtvCT formed the cWef port of the terrHory propoied to be 
ceded to the Brttfsh Government according to the prtfiralnary engagement condoded by Mr Jenkftrt 
with Appa Sahfb. 

The gross revenue of the Nagpur State arrounted to about sixty lacs but that of 
the proposed cessions was not less than 28 lacs. The Govenwr-Gencral wrote 

^^oa win observe that the gross rev enu e of the cessions fixed by the provisIoQal engagement 
amounts to r>eady twenty-eight Ucsof rupees whfle the net revenue bodculated at aboettwenty two 
and a half laa amraally " 

No wonder that Appa Saheb was desirous of giving up the whole of the Nagpur 
State to the British and of being content to live on a pension from them. 

The subsequent events In the life of Appa Saheb after he was sent as a prisoner 
to be conflned In Allahabad fort need not detain us long He was not destined to be 
an Inmate of that fort He had cxpcrlcnecd treachery and perfidy In the conduct of 
his allies In whom he had reposed Implklt confidence. How bitterly In bis after life he 
repented the day or rather the midnight hour xvhen he concluded the treaty of subsidiary 
alliance with the British Government, an alliance which brought nothing but misfortune 
to him ar>d ruin to the fertile principality of Nagpur! 

Had Appa Sah^ been acquainted with (he English language, he would have no doubt 
credited Burke with prophetic vision Into the future, so far at least as the behaviour of the 
British Governmen t related to hfm. In the course of his speech on the 1st December 
1783 on the motion for going Into committee on Foxs India Bill Burke said 

'Vhh regvd, therefore to the abuse of the cxUroal federal trust, I engage mysdf to you to 
moke good these three positfoas First. I say that from Mount Iraaas where It toadies oi In 
the latitude of twenty-nine, to Cope Comorlo in the Utttode of eight, that there b not a tingle 
prince, state or potentate, great or small In India with whom they have come brto contact, whom 
they have rtot sokL I say told, though •omedencs they have not been able to deliver according 
to their bargain Seooodiy I say that there b not a single treaty they have ever made wfdch they 
have not broken. ThUdly I say that Were U not a stngU prlnoe or Jfafe w6o erer pat an^ fmst 
In tSe Company v6o is not utf e r f y rained / and that none are In any degree secure or floorfshlng 
but In the exact proportion to tbdr settled dbtrust and Irreconcilable comity to thb nation. 

'These assertions are universal 1 soy In the fuO sense universal They regard the external and 
polltial trut only but I shall produce others fully eocdvalent bi the IntcmaJ " 

From his own experience of the treatment he had received at the hands of the 
British, he must have also formed the same opinion which was so doqucrrtty given 
expression to by Burke long before he had attained his state of manhood. No wonder 
that he tried to escape from the bondage Imposed upon hhn by the British. 

And escape be did. The manner In which he eluded the vigilance of the escort 
which was carrying him a prisoner to Allahabad reads more like a romance than a 
real Incident. The escape of Appa Saheb bdng pursued by the troops led by 
European offlcefs, his finding an asylum In the Grarts of some of the ruling princes 
of those days In India his wandering as a Aufrer ought to serve as meet subjects for 
some talented poet, dramatist or novdtst to exercise his pen Regarding the escape 
of Appa Saheb the Marquess of Hastings wrote 

'1 deeply regretted the escape of Appa Sahib on account of Its tendency to keep unsettled the 
minds of a portioe of the hihabtamts of the country i bat ftom all the Information that I had obtained, 
91 
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I was satisfied that his personal qualities and character were not calculated to render him dangerous, 
and the contempt into which he had sunk had stripped his name of the influence which often 
attends that of a prince in a similarly fallen condition I foresay that even should he, after 
emerging from the fastnesses where he remained comparatively secure from our attack, continue to 
elude the efforts for his recapture, he would soon be reduced to the situatibn of a powerless 
unregarded fugitive, totally deprived of means to injure our interests 

The Marquess of Hastings, nevertheless, had taken great pains to recapture him but 
totally failed in his attempts Had there been at that time in India any powerful and 
independent native sovereign, Appa Saheb's fate would have enlisted his sympathy, 
and the Governor-General would not then have been able to write regarding 
him in the manner in which he did in the extract given above 

Appa Saheb, as said before, was brought a prisoner to the Residency on the I5th 
March, 1818 Jenkins, without giving him an opportunity to say what he had to say 
in his defence, or even waiting for further instructions from the Governor-General, wrote 
on the I7th March (i e, two days after his making the Raja a prisoner) a despatch 
which was received at three o^clock A M, on the 20th March, at Jubbulpur, in which 
he said 

"I have now, from many proofs of intrigues, found it necessary to seize the person of the Rajah, 
and 1 shall send him immediately by Jubbulpore to Lord Hastings He will have four companies of 
the Twenty-second and a squadron of cavalry'? and I must trouble you to relieve the squardon 
with one of your regiment from Chupra or Dhooma By the time His Highness reaches 

Bellary or Lohargong, 1 fancy his destination will be pointed out by Lord Hastings As it is 
of consequence to send the Rajah off soon, 1 have no time to write for other reliefs, but probably 
you will know where to write to get your squadorn relieved " 

The destination of the Raja, as said before, was the Allahabad fort But he escaped 
from the camp of Rachuri To quote from the Marquess of Hastings' letter of the 
1 7th October, 1822 

''He (the Rajah) went off in the dress of a sepoy between two and three o^clock in the morning, 
accompanied by six sepoys of the Twenty-second regiment who had been on guard over him, and 
had been debauched to aid his flight The cx-Rajah had three horsemen with him 

"A reward for the apprehension of Appa Sahib was immediately proclaimed by the 

Commissioner » 

"It appears that Appa Sahib reached Hurrey, a hill fort south of Chouragurh, on the night of the 
I4th but that he speedily continued his course to Buthurgurh, where there was a force of his 
adherents collected, obviously on the contemplation of his escape, amounting to about a thousand 
well-armed men At this post, however, he made but a short halt, proceeding to join the Gonds 

in the Mahadco hills Those clans of mountaineers, it would seem, had been prepared to expect 

him The new Rajah of Nagpore had by this time been seated on the guddee but although his 
elevation was generally hailed with satisfaction by the population of the country, a strong party was 
understood to be confederated in the city for the cause of Appa Sahib Subsequent intelligence was 
received that the ex-Rajah, supported by the Gonds, had taken possession of the fort of Chouragurh, 
not finding resistance offered by the handful of men who garrisoned it also, that he had a vakeel 
at Boorhampore entertaining Arab soldiery, which could not have taken place but by the connivance 
of Sindia's Governor of that city 

Shortly after Sir John Malcolm reported that one Sheo Persaud, a man of family in the Nagpore 
State, but latterly serving with Bajee Rao, communicated to him the disposition of Appa Sahib to 
surrender himself, if Sir John Malcolm would pledge his word for Appa Sahib's security against 
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Iniprtjomncnt Of IndlcnHy and would obtain for him whercwlttul to maintain himjdf decently In 
rtt lf cmci L Thb was rtpfcscnled on iKe folth of a confidential servant despatched by Appa 
Sahib to cis*9c Sheo Persaod's cndertaldnQ the negotiation Sir John Malcom added that 
he had referred the matter to Mr JenWtw Government Immediately apprlred Sir John 
Malcolm that It «‘OuId pDght the assurtsKC soUcItcd would allow an Irtcome to support Appa 
Sahib dccorotrtly as a private lodlvlduaJ of rank, and woald promise him all becoming atterttlons If 
he would take up hb residence whhbi the Cotnpan/s provinces. As reference had been made to 
Mr Jenldns, that gentleman was Informed of this determination on the part of Govern me n t i arid he 
was frtstnictcd to Irrtfanate » -that a loc of rupees was the annual allowance which {Govern men t 
would fix for Appa Sahib In the event <rf hb tobmbsfon- 

'These overtures were dearly made by Appa Sohlb with a view of crrsutlns an evcntoal resource 
should be fall In the IntrlcM whkfa he was at the same time actively prosecntlng - - - 

In the meantime the Restderrt at Na^pore bad cornmonkated hb having detected a corresportdcDce 
maintairted between Appa Sahib and hb co n ne at ons by ma rriage resldlirg in that dty They were 
worldng Indefatlgably to errrol and or^anlte bodies of armed adherents In the Interior while they 
tuppikd Appa SaWb with rrwoey for the collection ond payment of troops on the frorttler -~- 
'The machinations of Appa Sahib were Indeed carried to a wide cxtcnL Hb designs to raise the 
prcjvloce of Chottcesgirrh Into Insurrection were Umdy db eo v ered and frustrated : similar detection 
attended hb underhand errdcavours to odte hostile disposition In Rala Keerut Sing and other chief 
tains agidnst the Drlliih GovcmrrrenL Hb correspondetKc with Sbdan In the Bhopoul service was 
at the sarrse time dbeovered and Sir John Malcolm reported that Arerut Rao PamOt was employed 
at Oojeln In varlo« Intrigues for Appa SaWb 

- -^Towards the latter eod of October Ueutenant'Colonel Adams projected a cornblned 
Imipdon of d iTercot eotumm Into the Mahadeo hills for the purpose of su rroendtog Appa Sahib 
and he moved aocordlivgly The situation of the a Rafah became more critical x theref o re he fled 
from the hflli, escorted by a body of horse trrKkr Cheetoo *PimbiTy to avail himself - .of repeated 
Irrvttatkms from jeswant Rao Lar for Appa Sahibs taking refuge la Asseergurb should he be doubt 
ful of malntaifllng hb groarxl among (he Gonds 

— Sharply pursued In hb retreat from the Mahadeo hfllt. Appa Sahib was overtaken dote to 
Aiseergufh, hb escort was routed, and he with Ms followers must have been taken, had rtot a part 
of the garrison sallied and saved the fugitives from their persoers 

Qreetoo got away to the fungles, where be was devo ur ed by a tiger - 

A curious drcunstancc now occurred. Appa Sahib found means to open secretly from wltWn the 
fort of Asscergarfa a cotTCspondence with Sir John Malcolm expressing hb indioatlon to sa rrerwler 
Mmself. As be met hank encouragemeat, yet did not act upon It, there b no way of a cco unting for 
Ms having thus negotiated but by supposing hbn to Imagine that, in case of the fort bdog taken, he 
might efficaciously plead a purpose which he never really harboured the voluntarily putting hlmsdf 
Into OUT hands. That be had not the iBtentkm of throwing himself upon our generosity b manlfot, 
from hb having pre f ate d to make hb escape to Boorbampore In the dbgube of a falcea He was 
guided by a sepoy the adopted son of one Huitey Sing, wbo resided hi Boorbampore unda the 
protection of the Governor The lattas concorrence In Appa Sahibs raception In Boorhampore 
codd not be doubted Concealment, boweva could not be expected to last long so that Appa 
Sahib was coimsened to put himself beyond the reach of Britbh preponderance. He cooseooefrtly 
proceeded to Lahore, where he has been allowed to live In absolute privacy on a very scanty 
allowance from Runleet Sing That prince. In affording shelta to Appa Sahib has done h In a manner 
which shews a sincere attention not to dissatisfy the Britbh Government 

The Marquess of Hastings narrative regarding the whereabouts of the whilom 
Nagpur sovereign ends here. But Appa Saheb did not live long on the bounty of 
Ranjlt Singh at Lahore. H H 'Willson writes 
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"Upon the withdrawal of his (Ranjit Singh's) countenance, Appa Saheb had recourse to a petty 
Raja, the Raja of Mundi, beyond the first range of the Himalayas, and was suffered to remain 
there unmolested for several succeeding years. At a subsequent date he returned to Hindustan, 
and was protected by the Raja of Jodhpur, who was allowed to grant him an asylum, on condition 
of becoming responsible for his safe custody and peaceable conduct " * 

The same author writes again in another part of his history 

"The ex-Rajah of Nagpore, Appa Saheb, had been tempted to quit his asylum in the mountains 
about the time of the agitation which prevailed in India at the close of the Burmese war and 
after various adventures, took sanctuary in the temple of Maha Mandira, a celebrated shrine in 
the territory of Jodhpur The Raja was at first required to secure the fugitive and deliver him to 
the British Agent at Ajmcrcj but he declined compliance, pleading in excuse his inability to infringe 
upon the privileges of the temple, and his fear that he should be for ever disgraced m the estimation 
of all Hindustan if he were to refuse to an unfortunate prince the rights of hospitality The 
excuse was admitted, and the demand urged no furtherj but Man Sing was held responsible for 
the conduct of his guest, and expected to restrain him from any attempts to disturb the public 
tranquillity Some obscure intngucs were set on foot by Appa Saheb with individuals of no note, 
who engaged to accomplish his res .station to sovereignty* but neither the persons nor the projects 
were of a character to endanger the security or excite the alarm of the Government of Nagpore." 


loc. at p 17 



CHAPTER LVl 

THE VAR VITH HOLKAR 

A decade before the Errflllih Kad to conclude peace wfth Hollar on terms 
whlcb vctc very favourable to that prince, jasavant Rao Hollar died Insane before 
the Marquess of Hastings landed In India and there were disorders and confusion 
in the prindpallty after hh death. The Governor General ihoojht that It was a very 
favourable opportunity to humiliate the bousa of Hollcar The Rafput princes had 
been turned Into feudatories. The Jat princes Irr the Doab had been reduced to the 
status of British sul^ects. Sindhia had been made In the manner mentioned before 
to accept the treaty dictated lo him by the Marquess, So not havlns any fear In 
the rear the Govertvor General prepared to attack the territories of the house of 
HoQar Some Affihan military adventurers and mercenaries in the employ of 

that prifKC foremost amongst whom was Anrir Khan whose name has been several 
times mcntlorved before. He was undoubtedly In the pay of the En?lbK one of 
whose historians writes 

Araoo* the driefs wfw received tavour from the EnftHh ww one Ameer Khan, HoIWs 

chief geTKol, to vhkh office he rhen from the condition of a private hoaenan. This person 

had tajphe of prcvloa treatlei a eonsiderable portion of Hollar's territory made over “to hhn 
by Lord Vlhito and a formal treaty sealed the bond of amity b e SeTcn this despemte robber 
and tmirdcra and the Cast India Company Altboogh Lord Mlnto engaged the alliance of this 

person. It was not trntH the Government of the MarooH of Hastings that the plunder was 

perpetrated upon Hotlmr In hH favour and a treaty formed to secore H to him through no less 

a petsor xa ge than Mr Metcalfe. One passage of Ameer Wians history will lUostrate the character 
of the nun, and the morality of English polky In those daysj for there was r»c pressing necessity 
to force the English Into alliance wHh him to the disadvantage of other chiefs really worthy of thch 
protection and amity This Ameer Khan had been IHcraJly hhed to murder one Sevaee Sing by 
a potentate who was the rival of the latter The Ameer found In thb commhsloa an employment 
to bis taste, and*,, .accomptlihed H.*'* 

The above named hittorfan would not have esqjressed surprise at "the morality of 
English policy In those days" Kad he remembered that the Qiristlan power In India 
had Its origin in treachery and murder for the Company s servants In the eighteenth 
century In India encouraged traitors like Mir Jafar and rotadcrers like Raghoba, 
without whose support they would not have been able to establish thdr Entptre. 

The same writer says that 

*The Intrigues between the English «nd Ameer Wun against the Integrity of Holkars 
dominion were not honourable to om oation. In connectloa with them, oil persons about the 
court, an parties in that state. Intrigued for and against the English and against one another Perlory 
perfidy abduction, assassination murda plunder revolt and dvfl war rent and stained realms 
which had o wir ed the sovereignty of the once fti r e nowne d Hollar *’+ 

Nolans Hlshrf o/frie British Empler Vd 11 pp. JIO— JII 
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It was under such adverse circumstances that the Holkar's army, without any 
capable leader, was attacked by the British, and the battle of Ivlahidpur was fought on 
the 20th December, 1817 , in which Holkar^s army was routed 

The gallantry and military tactics of the British generals would not have succeeded 
in gaming the battle of Mehidpur had they not been helped by a traitor in the camp 
of Holkar In his Autobiography, Lutfullah asserts that the battle was won only 
through the treachery of the Nawab Abdul Gafur Khan who was son-in-law of Amir 
Khan. He writes 

"There would have been a host of about ten thousand armed men to destroy the foreigners, had 
they lost the battle, but all these hopes were frustrated by news of a contrary nature, which appeared 
to them incredible at first, considering the strength of Holkar Little did they know that Nawab 
Abdul Ghafoor Khan played the part of a traitor to his master, and deserted the field of battle 
with the force under his command, just at the moment when the English were on the point of 
losing the battle through the loyal and gallant exertions of Roshan Beg, the Captain-General of Holkar's 
artillery The stain of this disgrace clung too firmly to the name of Abdul Ghafoor as long as he 
lived, to be eflaced by his great liberality towards the poor and others and his son Ghazi 
Mohamed Khan is not unreproached by the natives of India for his late father's misbehaviour, though 
he enjoys the district of Jaora, assigned to the family through the favour of the British authorities 
in India"* 

The treaty of Mundisoor, negotiated by .Malcolm, reduced Holkar to the position 
of a feudatory, and he henceforth never appears in the pages of Indian history a 
menace or an object of terror to the British 

Malcolm was rewarded for his diplomacy by being appointed to manage the affairs 
of the territories which were wrested from Holkar 

Although Malleson has not included the battle of Mehidpur amongst the decisive 
battles of India, it was in reality one of them In his paper on ‘^Central India under 
British Supremacy, published in the Calcutta Remew for 1850 , Sir Henry Durand wrote. 

'After the battle of Mehidpur, not only the Peishwa's, but the real influence of the Mahratta 
States of Holkar and Scindia, were dissolved and replaced by Bntish supremacy " 
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CHAPTER LVn 


THE END OF THE THIRD MARATHA VAR 

The HIl fortresses of Central Irxlla were almost rmpre^nable before the Invention of 
nwdem destructive weap ons of war Regarding these Hll fortresses Lieutenant Lake 
wrote In his ^oamals of the Sieves of the Madras Army^ 

'Nothing Is necessary bot a deterralrted Garrison to tender such positions perfectly Impregnable. 
Forttmatcly for us this latter requisite was wanting—..'' 

Regarding the fortress of Rajdeir the some author writes t 

'The Ettglncer In reporting to the Coramandfaig Officer the rcsalt of his rtcoraiabsaircc, declared 
bH opinion that, from the great natural strength of this rock, o Garrison of 213 determined titen 
supplied wHh the rcqdshe prorfsiofts. etc., might bid deffance to (he largest and best appointed 
army i and that Its fall most therefore depersd on some fortonate occurrence, which might Intimidate 
the Garrison Into a turrersder" 

Regarding the surrenda of tMs strong fortress the same author writes •§ 

•The tmmedlatc catrsc of the sonender of the fortress, was a quarrel whkh took place In the 
CarrHoo orlgloatidg In the Drahmin Kflkdars refusal to pay to the families of three men who had 
been Idned, the inears of pay due to thou, la revenge for this the Carrlsoo set Are to Hs house 
and the martner In which the flames spread alarmed them so mudv. that they were lodoced to 
capitulate" 

Again rcgardlnj the capture of the fortress of Trirabude, the same author writes 
(p. 107 ) *— 

^t b dlffkuh to dccourU for the want of rcsolotfon displayed, fai the defence of this Impregnable 
fortress. The reasons for h must be sought In the effect produced on the minds of the Garrison 
by our rapid advances to the foot of the scarp ond by sedag their escape prevented by the works 
on the sooth side. The absence of ihdr Prince at thb time a fugitive tonouDded by Britlih 
Armies and the eetreme ImproboblHty of hb ever returning to hb own dominions must also have 
produced an uofevoernWe effect on the spirit of the Garrison and prevented them from ettempdog 
a more pro tr acted resbtarKc. Seventeen other forts fell oo the surrender of Trlrabuck, and the 
whole of thb country pertSeps tAe sieongsit in Me worhi came Into oor hands In a few weeks 
almost whhout a struggle. 

'In contemplating such puslllanltnout conduct, even on the part of oor crscmles It b dlfflcnlt to 
r ep re ss a feding somewhat resembling disappointment The Idea urvovoidably arises that nature 
Intended these hUls for other men at>d other deeds. She icenu to have marked them out as a 
theatre, on which the battles of freedom and Independe nc e might be successfully fought i for amongst 
them the undbdpllned and ha]r>arTQed Native would be on a par with the most skilful and 
experienced veteran • and even In the storKS whkh cover them, nature has fumlsbed abondarri 
arms for thdr defence. If these Ideas, and the stem character of tfae scenery which gave rise to 
them, seem Dttlc consonant with the habits and dispositions of the Natives, K shook! be re 
foembered, that even In India the asserters of flbcrty have been found • and that It was from these 
P «X 

+ ibfrt, p.92. 
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very hills, that Sevajee first endeavoured to break the iron bonds, in which his countrymen were 
held by Aurangzebe It was amongst these hills, that his enterprises Were planned, and from them, 
that his “living cloud of war was poured forth " It was here, that he laid the foundation of 
that Power, which in after times retaliated, upon the fallen Emperor of Delhi, the injury, which 
the intolerant spirit of that Prince's ancestors had inflicted on the Hindu world $ and here, the 
last Mahratta sovereign might have made an effectual struggle for independence, but the spirit 
was wanting, with which the great founder of the tribe had armed his people for conquest Thirty 
fortresses, each of which, with a Sevajee as a master, would have defied the whole Anglo-Indian 
army, fell unresistingly in a few weeks and this vast Mahratta Empire, which had overshadowed 
the East, and before which the star of the Mogul had become pale, was destined to furnish in 
its turn another great example of the vicissitudes of fortune j and of the instability of the 
mightiest thrones, the foundations of which arc not laid in the affections of the people “ 

After the surrender of one of the hill forts, namely, that of Talneir, want of 

humanity was exhibited by the British officers, when every man in the Fort was put 

to the sword. Regarding this barbarity. Lake wrjtes in his Journals (p 57) * — 

“On the justice of the sentence passed on the killedar and his Arab commander, and on our 
right to inflict it, were I qualified to pass an opinion, I should feel little disposed to do so j 
but I may be permitted to deplore, in common with all friends of humanity, that some Ambassador 
more polished than a Bntish Grenadier, and one acquainted with the language and customs of 

the Arabs, had not preceded the storming party, to explain to them the terms on which they were 
to be admittted to quarter " 

The keepers of those fortresses were not often true to their salt and surrendered 

them, because, in most cases, they must have been bribed to betray their charge. 

Asirgarh, one of the strong hill-fortresses of Central India, held out till the 7th 
April 1819, when, by its surrender, the last Maratha war came to an end Un- 
fortunately, it was garrisoned mostly by Arab mercenaries who lost nothing by its 
surrender. Its strength was such that the besiegers made hardly any impression on 

the besieged, as is evident from the fact that of the latter only forty-three were killed 
and ninety-five wounded, for the rock and the upper fort towered so high above 

the batteries of the English that only shells reached them with any effect. 

Raja Appa Saheb of Nagpur was reported to have found shelter in the fort of 

Asirgarh So, on its surrender, it was thought he would be found there. But, to the 

great disappointment of the English, "he was not there. 

It was the occidental diplomacy of Malcolm which made the campaign in Central 
India terminate so favourably to the Company. 



CHAPTER LVin 

THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS AND THE NAWAB OF OUDFi 

The Nairab- Vazlr of Oudh 'ras the only Indian potentate who xras not fhom of 
his territories by the present Governor General of India. If anything, he was made 
much of by the Marquess of Hastings for he was raised to the dignity of a Icing, and 
a district which had been wrested from d>e Nepalese was added to his kingdom 
But the Governor General did not do these things out of love for that Muhammadan 
prirKt Scheming, Intriguing and plotting as that Marquess was whatever he did 
was from motives of political expediency and with an eye to his own benefit or 
some pecuniary advantage resulting to the Company whose servant he was 

At the time when the Marquess of Hastings was sent out as Governor Genera! 
6f India, Ghazhud-deen Hyder was the Nawab Vailr of Oudh. His life was made a 
burden to him by the Girtstian Resident, named Major Bailie, attached to his court 
who was practising all sorts of refined brutality on him Thht the position of the 
Kawab Vazir was not an enviable one. Is evident from what the Governor General 
himself has rccxxdcd In his private louma) under date October IS 1814 • 

''Hawab Vizeer had redcoaed on bdng emuidpated from tix hnperioos domination of Major 
BaJQk tmder wiildi hb Excdleocy groaned every hoar but that I had riveted him in hli Position. 
Ma}or Bidllk dictated to him In the inerest trifles broke In trpon him at his palace vlthocit notice, 
whemoever he (Major Bafllle) had anything to prescribe fixed hb (Major BaHJIes) creattcres a^oo his 
Excellency with large salaries, to be spies upon all hb actiortS) and above all lowered bis 

Excellency In the eyes of hb family end hb sul^ccts by the magisterial tone which be cotu^antiy 
assumed " 

y^owevrt Njwnb Vazk I-*? tW hh heart, fOserd 

confidence In tfte so-called good intentions of the East India Company So when 

the Marquess of Hastirtgs visited Lucknow he was treated right royally artd the Vazir 
even went to the length of calling him his father The Nawab Vazir was nUide to 
pay or rather to advance a loan of one aore of rupees and In exchange far this 

be was given a territory which did rtot pay one-sixth of the Interest which an 

Investment in the Company s farwls would have yielded him. 

But then the father promoted his son to the dignity of a king. Here again he 
did not do It from any disinterested motive or excessive love for his son The Nawab 
Vazir did not benefit In any way fiom the title of Idng conferred orj him. 
Major Archer In his work named Toua In Upper India (London 1833) writes 

*ln 1819 Ghazee Hyder the then NTtier desired the dignity of Idng, wWch being acqiiksced 
la by the British Government though upon the express stipalatfoa th»t the «S8umptk>n should rK5t be 
the means of altering the existing relations, he was crowned King In October of that yeaT''t 


• Pulnl Office Reprint p. 97 
t VoL I p, 2 
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Major Archer was present at the coronation, and has described it as an occasion 
on which '^the lord of misrule was in his full potency. 

Incidentally, It might also be mentioned here how determined the Marquess of Hastings 
was to degrade the position of the Emperor of Delhi A dozen years had hardly 
elapsed since the Government of India of that day had considered it necessary to 
intrigue with this descendant of the house of Babar to gain its object, and now that 
that object had been gained, it was thought proper by this Governor-General to treat 
the Delhi sovereign with scant courtesy, if not with positive rudeness He writes in his 
journal, under date of January 22, ISI5* 

"Mr Metcalfe arrived from Delhi The king had been carrying on a wearisome negotiation 
With him to obtain that I should visit him Mr Metcalfe always returned the same answer, — namely, 
that 1 had expressed myself as very desirous of paying my personal attentions to his Majesty » 
but had told him (Mr Metcalfe) that 1 was restrained from doing so by the knowledge that his 
Majesty expected my acquiescence in a ceremonial which was to imply his Majesty's being the hege 
lord of the British possessions This dependent tenure, Mr Metcalfe assured him, could never be 
acknowledged by him It is dangerous to uphold for the Mussalmans a rallying point sanctioned 
by our own acknowledgment that a just title to supremacy exists in the king of Delhi The 
house of Timour had been put so much out of sight that all habit of adverting to it was failing fast 

m India} and nothing has kept up the floating notion of a duty owed to the imperial family 

but our gratuitous and persevering exhibition of their pretensions — an exhibition attended with so much 
servile obeisance in the etiquettes imposed upon us by the ceremonial of the court " 

Regarding tfiis shabby treatment of the Delhi Emperor, Major Archer, in his work 
already quoted above, wrote 

"That he likes us (the English) the least, there is no doubt, for from our grips his Kingdom can 

never be wrested, to return again into his own keeping His authority they (the British) have long 

since refused but it was stealthy duplicity, honouring him as long as it was found convenient} and, 
when no longer requiring the aid of the King's name, that tower of strengtfi, they summed up their 
acknowledgments within the compass of a pension Those who defend the Company say, that 
the King would have been worse used by any of the victorious Native powers } thus making the 
scale of evil the rule of conduct They acted from motives of pure generosity, perhaps } but merchants 
are but too rigorous appraisers of profit and loss On this chapter of accounts, their arithmetic 
IS seldom in error Let it be stated also, that the King has been shorn of his beams of 
royalty, his revenues have been seized and converted to the use of strangers, his authority everywhere 
abrogated but in his own immediate family, in short, he has lost all the rights, powers, and 
privileges, everything but the name of a King, and King, too, of Hindustan, for the munificent 
exchange of twelve lacs annually 1 How pleasant it would be to the rulers of the land to see the 
heir of the Great Trmour defending himself in forma pauperis in the petty court for the recovery of 
small debts in Calcutta "f 


* Panini Office Reprint, p I/O 
t Vol. 1, pp 126— 127 



CHAPTER UX 

POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE MAPQUESS HASTINGS' ADMINISTPATION 

Of the trinity of the Govcmora-GcncnJ who extended the dominions of the British 
In India daring the first half of the ntneteenth century It must be admitted that the 
means adopted by the Marquess Hastings appeared in the eyes of the Indian people 
less obicctlonable than those of Vcllcsley or Dalhouslc. He appealed partly to arms 
and not soldy to fraud In depriving Indian princes of their territories. And everything 
being OTnsIdered lust and proper in love and warfare he has not been so severely 
handled and his conduct censured by historians as were \/elIesIcy tmd Dalhouslc. 
Perhaps the war with the Gurkhas was not of his own seeking i It might have been 
forced upon him 

But it cannot be denied that he provoked the Maratha princes to war whkh, taking 
all the facts and circumstances into consideration must be pronounced to have been 
an aggressive measure on the part of the Governor General He was prompted to 
undertake the war for his own personal gain and distinctions as well as for making 
the British Government of India, the head of what he was pleased to call the 'Indian 
CcmfcdeTacy' The following record In his Private Journal should be adduced In support 
of the above statement 

*TebTuaiy Irt, 1814, 

'Our ddiriency In potrrt of mu B b q s ml^t be balascxd by the goodvITI acquhtd from rtelghbour 
CIng powen through oof fustlce and reoderation w i w H X we roltht lock to security agsahist attack. 
I fhtd nothing of the sort Ve ve engaged In captious bickerings vHh all around os On my 
taldng tbe rdrts of g o wnuu ent Into my hand seven dlfFercnt quamls likely to dansrx) the dcdslon of 
amis were tnuuferred to me. Of these Mariiery Rewah Sewant Varri and Kurnool have requheri 
tnOrtary operations. The resdts have been favourable » bet except In the case of Rewah where H was 
necessary to pcinlsh the Sahighar chiefs who bad wayfah) aod massacred a party of our sepoys not 
one of these enterprises presents an object whkh (putting tbe Justice out of the question) was worth 
the effort. A imsch roore Important consideration Is that these paltry triumphs leave an Inveterate 
iplrtt of anlnwsfty towards us In the breast of those whom we have overborne. 

"A rational )ealoasy ot oor power Is not tlkeiy to exdte half the Intrigues against ns wWch must 
naturally be produced by the wanton provocations which we have been giving on trivial sobjecti to 
all the states around us. 

*Vlth a degree of concert thus ImfaHnctiy fashioned those states most be ready to start up 
Into comWnatkm whenever they may see us occupied with an enemy capable of employing out 
forces for any time. It may not be long before such an ene m y may exWWt himself. The terms of 
amity cm which we at present stand with Ranpt Singh are no guarantee against those projects 
whkh hb known dislike of us and Ms confidence In Ms own str en gti v httve probably made Mm 
revolve In secret. Having red n eed all the other cooununlties of ^thc Slkbs bene at h Ms sway and 
havinf subjected all the other te rri to ries In hb vldnlty be possesses a force whkh the turbuIctKe 
of bb dbposltlon will Impel him to use ■ and there b no held for Hs exertion but the part of the 
British Docnlnlonj bordering on the Sutlej Should the Wng of Ava, who conceives hb armies to 
be Intsbtible, at the same moment Invade Chittagong, the opposlivg those attacks at the two 
extremities of our empire must ongambh our prodigiODsly extended flanks. Then, there would be 
an opening for all the vengeance of tbe petty stata to which I have alloded as weJl as for the 
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rapacity of the Pindarics Such a juncture might be the signal of general effort against us without 
any apparently adequate cause of war We have not simply to look to the irritation of those 
whom we have actually scourged with nettles. Each sovereign must have brought the ease home 
to himself, and must have secretly sympathized with the durbars which he saw insulted and 
humiliated The Nawab Vizir imagined himself to have purchased exemption from these petty but 
galling vexations by the cession of a large part of his dominions — a cession made under the 
assurance of his being perfectly independent in what remained We have been authoritatively 
interfering with all the minor concerns of his domestic rule, till we have driven him to a desperation 
which he proclaimed in open durbar The Rajah of Berar, nominally our friend, has evinced 
repeatedly his hostile suspicion of us The Nizam docs not disguise his absolute hatred of us, 
though he is in shackles whence he cannot extricate himself The Rajah of Mysore and the British 
Resident are engaged in a contest of mutual crimination Scindiah is in the utmost difficulty to 
find means for keeping his army together, and nothing could be to him a temptation equal to the 
occasion of plundering our opulent provinces 

“"Amir Khan, who wields Holkar's forces, is professedly mimical to us 

"Holkar's dominions being exhausted, his army must ravage some other country, otherwise it will 
dissolve , and he is now negotiating with the Pindarics for a joint attack on Nagpur Tins object, 
on a former occasion, was held so eventually injurious to us that Lord Minto raised an army to 
march (though under no obligation of a treaty) to protect the Rajah, and baffled the undertaking 
I have not money (the Company having no credit in Calcutta) to equip an army even if I saw the 
policy, as Lord Minto did, of defending Nagporc yet 1 am aware of the possibility that 
apprehension might make the Rajah suggest to those who arc threatening him, a more attractive 

object for their views by offering to join m an extensive combination for the invasion of our 
possessions 

"In short, I see around me the elements of a war more general than any which we have hithcito 
encountered in India 

"This formidable mischief has arisen from our not having defined to ourselves or made intelligible 
to the native princes, the quality of the relations which we have established with them 

"In our treaties with them we recognise them as independent sovereigns Then we send a 
resident to their courts Instead of acting in the character of ambassador, he assumes the functions 
of a dictator j interferes in all their private concerns j countenances refractory subjects against ' 
them j and makes the most ostentatious exhibition of this exercise of authority To secure to 
himself the support of our government, he urges some interest which, under the color thrown upon 
it by him, is strenuously taken up by our Council $ and the Government identifies itself with the 
Resident not only on the single point but on the whole tenor of his conduct In nothing do we 
violate the feelings of the native princes so much as in the decisions which we claim the privilege 
of pronouncing with regard to the succession to the musnud We constantly oppose our construction 
of Mahomedan law to the right which the Moslem princes claim from usage to choose among 
their sons the individual to be declared the heir-apparent. It is supposed that by upholding the 
right of primogeniture we establish an interest with the eldest son which will be beneficial to us 
when he comes to the throne 1 believe nothing can be more delusive He will profess infinite 
gratitude as long as our support is useful to him , but, once seated, his subsequent attachment 
will always be regulated by the convenience of the day He, too, will in his turn have to feel 
our interference in the succession as well as in minor instances \{'ith regard to the latter it might 
be argued that some interest of the Company is always really involved The simple existence of 
such an interest is not the true question What should be considered, is whether the matter be 

of a proximity or magnitude to make the prosecution of it desirable at the expense of the disgust 
and estrangement which you sow by the procedure. 

"If a willing obedience to the influence of our Government be deemed an essential point, all 
subordinate concerns ought to be indifferent."* 

« 
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"Fcbfuary 6th 1814 

"OoT object oo^ht to be to rcoder the DrilHh Govermnent paramount bi effect if not dednedfy 
so. Ve should hold the otha states os vass^t in sub3taj>ce, though not in name i not predbdy 
as they stood In the Mogul Government bot possessed of perfect intcmal sovereignty and only 
botrod to repay the guarantee and protection of thefr possessions by the British Government 
wKh the pledge of two great feudal duties. 

•'Hrst, f«y should support It with all thefr forces In any caU. Second^ they should sobnalt thefr 
mutual differervces to the head of the confederacy (oor Government) without attacking each others 
territories. A few loborJinttc lUpuUtions on cur part with imraooities secured In returrr to the 
other side (especially with regard to succession) would render the arrarrgement ample xpfthoot 
compHotloa or undue latitude. Vere this made palatable to a few states as perhaps (t easily 
might, the abrogation of treaties with the powers who refuse to submit to the orrangemerTt would 
soon work upon thefr apprehensions In a wnty that would bring them at last within the pale of 
the c ompact The completion of such a system^ whkh must Inchxie the extinction of ony prcteralon 
to preemJocTKe In the court of Delhi demands time end favourable colnddences, While on the 
other hand the dHTlcnltlcs betrueathed to me arc Imminent and might break upon me at auy instant 
A new Government always produces sorue suspension (n onlmoslUcs. I have endeavoured to Improve 
the Juncture by courteous and coucinatory language to the native pow ers , and I do hope I may 
remove considerable soreness. As for the rest fortune aird opportimillcs must determine • but It b 
always well to ascertain to oncsdf what one would prcdscly desire had one the means of 
commandlrvg the tssuc."* 

Hb declaration to undertake the war for the exterminaUon of the Pindarfs was 
merely a bllrrd to conceal ks red object which was nothing else but that of destroy 
Ing the power of the Marathas. In the wonJs of a British historian of India John 
Malcolm Ludlow who writes 

'Thus ended the second (or third) Mahrotta war— the Inst great struggle c im f cd on by the Englbh 
agatnst the Marathas as a nation. Ooc by one all the Mamtha princes had been checked or 
subdued by force of arms. Ifet U b difficult to repress the feeling, that the war commenced as 
agairtst each partloilar chief by some aggression on hb part, was rendered inevitable by the 
proceedings of tbe Ervglbh. To ossemWe 100*000 men for the extlrpaticm of 80000 Ql-armed free 
hooters the op cra tlocs hovfog to be eanfed on In tbe heart of the Mahratta country most have seemed 
to cadi Mahratta prince, a direct threat against him. That there was no previoas coolKlon on thefr 
part ogalnst us b clearly proved by the desoltory nature of their proceedings, even when In the 
preserKC of a common dar>go they might try to corabiDc‘'t 

The war resulted In the Governor Gcrveral becoming rfcfier to iIk tunc of several 
tliousands of pounds than when he had landed on the shores of India. In acknow 
ledgment of the glorious Issue of the Maratha war the East Irnlla Company voted 
the Marquess of HasUrrgs £ 60000 for the purchase of an estate to be settled In such 
manner as might perpetuate the memory of hb great services. 

Tbe territories added to the Company s Government extended over 50 000 sqixarc 
miles. The whole of the Peshwas dominions excepting that portion of the country 
which was set apart for the Paja of Sataro came under the sway of the British. The 
Sfndhfa, Holkar and Nagpur prirvees were imilcted of their rich and fertile provinces ar>d 
all these territories came to be designated under the euphonious title of "Central 
Provinces and Central India." 

75/ci, p. 80. 

t Hbtory VoL II pp. 82—93 
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Even the Rajput princes, as price for the protection they had solicited at the hands 

of the British, Nvere made to contribute both in cash and in land, and thus came into 

existence the province of Ajmere. 

Lord Hastings never cared for ameliorating the condition of the natives of India 

\viom he was sent out to govern. His guiding principle seems to have been to enrich 
se an us employers and indirectly his country at the expense of the people of 
la t was ur/ng his administration that the industries of India were mostly ruined 

y unjust taxes and exactions Ludlow writes 

also to tlitc^n!^ unscrupulous measures, to say the least, in customs' legislation belong, however, 
ruined bv a i" ! ^ place, the manufactures of India were, it may be said, deliberately 

manufactures n/r abolition of import duties on articles, the produce or 

manufactures whentlu^ttom^^^^^^ 

else to ' b l^yotwari System in Madras, which has done more than anything 

n , c ^ ^ ^ popu ation of that presidency Regarding the introduction of the 

Nyotwari System, Ludlow writes 

worked mLe dee°pV ^thJn^all IthL Sir Thomas Munro's name is inseparably connected, has 
made subject to it t a together, to 'abase' the whole population which was 

like Lord \VellcsIev'/„i ° natives 'more abject and less able to govern themselves,' for. 

Subsidiary Alliances, ,t had this one fault that it 
of the cuItivaJ'^^^ fascinating, indeed, was the thought of taking account, year by year, 

particular circumstances, asking no more of him but precisely what he could afford at the 

shall ar f Presupposes only these few little things 1st That the Government 

and riicf ' ^ f unlimited number of angelic officals, perfectly familiar with the languages 

and <;hn„u^h ° 2nd That such angelic officials shall possess illimitable leisure * 

officials of ^1 u unerring punctuality in their movements 3rd That to such angelic 

shall be confine(r''t unerring punctuality, the whole revenue functions of the Government 

It should be remembered that Sir Thomas Munro was no friend of the Indian people, 
tor he could write with a light heart . 

"I have got Vcttcl Hcgada and his heir-apparent and his princioal asjcntc ^ ^ i u 

debt .ha. I sha„ be able .o .c. .ha bc„„ of a„, o.he, va.LXahIha. v^a^lo 

He was the apt pupil of General \/elIesIey who wrote to him, 

'as to the wishes of the people, I put them out of the question "** 

Sir Thomas Maaro ,t ,s needless to say, always acted on lias advice Sir Thomas 

:crts rnLr^^otLrJ^ 

parh:mInt:::c™::;e"of;8/;:„ r'" ‘'r ^ ‘’'= 

occasion of the renewal of the Charter of the 

Part II, pp 43.44 
T pp 37.3s 

§ Glees Life of Munro, Vol I, p 270 
Ibid , p 205 
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East Irvila Company Tlrfs evidence was not given from disinterested moHvet. It was 
meant to strengthen the hands of Ms employers against those co-rdiglonists and 
compatffots of his who were clamouring for the abolition of the monopoly of the 
Company and for the free Influx of Britishers Into India to dvilire the ■^cathens" of 
that land 

It may be urged In defence of Lord Hastings that he himself had no hand In 
sanctioning the Ryotwarl System, for he had merely to carry out the orders of his 
employers the Directors of the East India Company How greedy they were of earthly 
riches and In what light they lool<ed upon their Indian possessions will be evident 
from the following extracts from Financial Letters to Bengal 6th September 1813 
and 29rd September 1817 In the latter the Court observes 

'Vc oiost expndtiy apprise you that ft Is to Indio only that we look for the sapplles necessary 
to eoaHc os to defray the home tcrrltoflal charges, by the pnnctnaf repaytticnt to the commercial 
branch of all sitras advanced by that brandi for territoria] purposes In 'Engfond i" and again we 
cannot contemplate without alarm the possibility of the case assumed by you however hypothetically 
that eventaidly It would be your duty to show that however valuable trxlla would stJII remain to 
England even In a p e omtai y point of view as the coarse of locratlve commerce aitd as payirtg a 
vast tribute In the retnna of private fortunes • yet she demanded In rttorn some aid from England to 
enable her reve nu es to bear the ex p en ses necessary to preserve her " 

'Vlth reference to the above H H 'Willson writes 

'Divested of all drannlocsHon, this U on assumpUoa that the people of this coantry (England) 
shooM be taxed (or the sake of sopperUng Indian coiagtcrce, end of eaobQryg private Irtdlvfdcials Irt 
India to acquire fortunes, oa usumptlon which we are confident thh coantry would etterly refect" 

It was to enrich England that India $ interests were to be sacrificed. To quote the 
same historian again 

'The Gtstoens had somewhat declined, but this arose from a measure adopted shortly after the 
feoewal of the charter by which (n corrsequence of orders from home, the duties wer e generally 
lowered and a variety of artidci, the produce or manufacture of Great Britain, wholly exempted 
from any charge upon thdr bdng Imported Into Indio. As slmUar imnuDltks were rtot granted to the 
nJanufactures or products of India In the ports of the United Kingdom this was a piece of selfish 
legislation fa which the Interests of the doratnant country wer e alone consulted, and those of 
the subordinate dependency delibcratefy io|ured, the Utter bdng aot only deprived of a 
legitimate source of revenue, but bdng further exposed to an imtqual competition under wfaldi iiadvc 
Industry was already rapidly declining. Some compensation was made to the country by the 
augra^tatiofl of Its com merce." 

Then, In a footnote, he adds 

'It might be argued, that India benefited by the reduced price of the cotnnsodltks bupOTted from 
Great Britain, fa proportion to the enKumt of the doty remitted. But thh was disadvantageous In 
another respect, as It rendered the artkies of domestic production still lets able to compete with 
foreign artidcs fa the market, and further discouraged native Industry The competltioa was unfair 
IndU was young In the pr ocess of manufacture, and was twvcr Dkely to Improve If her manufactares 
were to be crushed fa thdr Infancy Could time have been allowed for the acquisition of experience and 
the tntrododion of machinery her cotton fabrics end her metals would probably have been saleable 
fa her own markets for a lets cost than those of Earope. A native soverdgn would undoubtedly 
have given India a chance by the Imposition of protective dutles."t 

7Be Hisiocj of Bdtisfj India MtH and VTfaoo VoL 8, p. 400. 

t IbkL p. 007 
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Had Lord Hastings been possessed of any conscience, lie would liavc strongly 
protested against all these unjust measures , and if Ins protest were of no avail, he 
should have resigned the office of Governor-General of India, rather than be an 
instrument in dest'-oymg the prosperity of the millions of India s inhabitants 

'^hile, no doubt, he was guilty of much unnecessary bloodshed, and the miseries 
he inflicted on many Indian princes, nobles, and chiefs, he should be given the credit 
of a foresighted statesman in that he gave the warning that the frontiers of the 
British Empire in India should not be pushed to the river Indus and the countries 
around and bevond it. The conquest of Sindh could have been very easily accomplished 
by him and that, too, without in any way enhancing the reputation of the British for 
bad faith, (as the subsequent conquest of that country by Sir (Charles Napier 
undoubtedly did), had he been inclined to do so '^/hen during his administration, 
the little principality of Cutch was drawn into an alliance with the British Government 
of India, which therefore commenced to interfere in the affairs of that State, the 
Ameers of Sind were naturally alarmed by having the English as their neighbours 

H H 'Wilson quotes from manuscript records the views of Lord Hastings regarding 
the extension of the boundaries of the British Empire of India to the banks of the 
Indus 

"Few things," the Govcrnnicnt of Bengal remarked, "would be more impolitic than a war with 
Sindh, as its successful prosecution would not only be unprofitable, but an evil The country was 
not worth possessing, and its occupation would involve us in all the intrigues and wars, and 
incalculable embarrassments of the countries beyond the Indus Hostilities might become unavoidable 
hereafter, but it was wise to defer their occurrence as long as possible"* - 

How devoutly one could have wished that these views had prevailed in the 
councils of his successors, like Bentinck, Auckland, Ellcnborough and Dalhousic That 
would have saved India millions of money and thousands of lives, besides which all 
those provinces would have enjoyed independent existence and consequently the 
happiness which independence alone confers i 


• Ibtd , p 316 

i* It was Metcalfe who induced Lord Hastings not to go to war with the Sindhians Kaye in 
his "Selections from the Papers of Lord~ Metcalfe" (pages 146 — 148) has given extracts from 
Metcalfe s Minute on this subject Kaye says — ^'These last extracts arc made from the draft of a 
paper, drawn up in 1819 or 1820, for Lord Hastings, when Metcalfe was Political Secretary A 
party of Scindians, on their way through Cutch to Bombay, had been attacked by a body of our 
people in pursuit of plunderers, in revenge for which the Scindians devastated a village in Cutch 
This affair wellnigh occasioned a war between the English and Scindian powers, but the amicable 
counsels fostered by Metcalfe, which prevailed at Calcutta, averted hostilities for a time He lived, 

however, to see and deplore the rupture which subsequently converted Scindc into a British 
principality" 



CrtAPtriR LX 

RECAa OF THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS 

TTic Marquess of Hastinsi was TtcaSled from tJic Gsvcmor Generalship of India 
because be was not an honest man. Vrttes Torrens In his Bmplre In Asia Hov we 
came by ll A boolc of Confessions (pp, 290 — 291 Paninl Office Reprint) 

"To meet the mTHtary oqjendrtore which foor snccwlvt campaigns had eatafled, the GoTemor 
General was obliged to raise money on any toms that might be demanded from an Irrsolvent 
treafury He borrowed largdy from the Vider of Oodet and when other secartties were not 
fortbcomlog, he icM him the provinces left from the GoorIihaj,-^he foolish Sadat AH forgetting 
that he who gave for a valuable consideration coaid take away without one. Provinces and thdr 
Irthabltinti w er e treated as chattds by tills cblvalroas statesman of the fapeiflne court of the 
Regency who bdag a man of sentiment arKl hoooor and not as other men might do In short 
anything he pleated. It pleased him to tartction a near rriativt becoralog a partner In the financial 
hoose of V Palmer and Ctx, at Hyder^rtd, whose usurioas dealings with the Nizam were of 
a nature to call forth the denoadation of the Coart of Directo r s, as being otterfy regardless 
of the Ihnlti of decorum. The newly rrrade Marcpils defended Palmer and Co as iBlured 
and Irtsolted Individuals ar>d challeirged the Investigation of accoaots whldi had beta framed 
upon Agure proof prlndples. The friends of the Viceroy rdkd upoe hb drancter as a man 
ootorfoQsJy IndWereat as to motwy to show that he could not have been In any way to blame 
la the shandtil baslaess at Hyderabad. Had he not sqaandered hb patrlmorry rvobody krvew bow 
and then off er ed to govern India for the bcaeflt of bb aedltors ? Coold anythbg be more gallant 
or tmsordid? And was be twt now “most rwWe V The Nliam It b troe, was simply fleeced by 
a Arm of whom the Viceroy s relation was one. But no cme coold bdleve that the Marqob knew 
anything of the transadloTis and the tervlcrtsess of hb domestic affcctlom forbade him to think 
evil of hb kinsfolk. So the Nizam was robbed and Lord Hastings came boerte i and, — that was alL 
Lord Amherst, who succeeded to the Government In UnS, was not a fine gentleman of the George IV 
schooL but was only an honest man * arvi one of hb first acts, therefore, was to (end the 
Nizam money to Hcpiidate bb debts to Palmer and Co which be did upon condition that the Coort 
of Hyderabad should have no more dealings with (be flnn, toon afterwards corapericd thereby to 
saspend thdr ccmmerdol enterprbes. The cononeror of the Gurkhas and the M a r hatt as r ea ppeared 
In London sodety as badly off as ever • and after having seized and occupied for a sesaon the 
throne of Tameifane, he was glad to take the Goveroorshlp of Malta as a sinecure pension for hb 
closing days." 
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CHAPTER LXI 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD AMHERST (tS23-I828) 

The Marquess of Hastings, without waiting for the arrival of his successor from 
England, left India for good. The senior member of the Supreme Council was appointed 
to officiate as Governor-General till the arrival of the' permanent incumbent of that 
post Mr Adams, who happened to be senior member, was brought up in the 
atmosphere of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, and the free expression of opinion by the 
public press was distasteful to him He did not like to leave it free and untrammcicd, 
but being clothed in brief authority' exhibited his power by forciblv' shipping off one 
Mr. J. S Buckingham to Europe, whose offence xx'as that he had published in the 
Calcutta Journal, of which he was the editor, some remarks on a Scotch clcrg\mian 
which the acting Governor-General did not like 

Happily, Mr Adams*^ tenure of office was only for seven months 5 for on the first 
August, 1823, Lord Amherst landed in Calcutta and xx'as installed as Governor- 
General 

The choice of the authorities in England did not at first fall on Lord Amherst as 
successor to the Marquess of Hastings They offered it to Mr George Canning, on 
whose refusal at first and then on his inability to come out to India, Lord Amherst 
was appointed to that office 

Lord Amherst derived his title from his uncle, who gained the baton of field-marshal, 
and, for the high reputation he acquired as Commander-in-Chief of the army in 
America from 1758 to 1764, was rewarded with a peerage So the Governor- 
General could not boast of being the son of a peer, or of blue blood coursing in his 
veins 

Lord Amherst had been a few months only in India when he declared war against 
Burma. 



' CHAPTER LXn 

THE HRST BURMESE VAR 

To understand the causes and drcnmitanccs ^rhlch led to the First Burmese 'Var 
it is necessary to 50 back to the period when Minto was the Governor General of 
India. During his tenure of office, persons living within the territory of the East India 
Company invaded the kingdom of Burma and returned with their spoils to India. The 
chief of these raiders was one Kfngberring His antecedents are thus described by 
Minto and hli colleagues In a despatch to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company dated the 23rd January 1812 

the oriy part of the past year a nadve of Andean, named tOngberrias, whose ancestor as 
wdl as hlimdf possessed lands to a consfderable extent tn that province, near the fronder of 
Odttafiorvg, and who hi coose^eoce of hb having Incurred the dlspleasorc, and been exposed to the 
resentment of the King of Ava took refuge with a number of hb foliowtrs In the dbtrict of 
Qdttagong, abotrt fou rteen yean ago rmUtsted the design of embodying those foOowers as wdl as 
die other Mugs who marry yean sUkc emigrated from Arracan and invading the latter province. Thb 
project be acttnlly carried Into e x e cuti on hi the month of May I8IJ having either by penoaskm, or by 
hrtlmidadoii Induced a large body of the Mags, aetded In ChHtagoog, to Join bb standard." 

Under the drcomstances it was natural for the authorities of Burma to believe that 
the invasion of the province was instigated and supported by the British GovemmenL 
The latter did not offer any comp ens a ti on to the Burmese Government for' the Iniurtcs 
suffered by Its subjects 1 but sent an envoy "to undeedve the Burmese Court, with 
regard to" the British Go venunents "supposed partidpatiofi in the proceedirrgs of 
Klngbcrrfng " 

Minto had also another object in view In sending the envoy to Burma. 

''Independently however of the Importance of tbb object foiinded on the solkhude of 
Government to avoid being placed in a state of war with the Klogdora of Ava, it appeared to be 
essential also with refer eo ce to the safety of the Britbh tobjects and British property at Rangoon." 

The depressed state of the Company $ finan«s did not allow Minto to follow In 
the foot-steps of VeTlcsley and go to war wHh the neighbouring states. But he 
tried to achieve his object by diplomacy and scndlrtg to different powm ambassadors 
whose profession was to lie as well as to espy out the strength of the Courb to 
which they were accredited. 

Captain Canning was selected for the situation of an Envoy to the Court of Ava. 
He had been twice before to Burma, first In 1803 as British Agent at Rarrgoon 
and a secemd time In 1809 to explain the nature of the blockade Imposed upon the 
trade with the Isles of France. He was therefore pecaliarly qualified for the duty 
of Envoy and was appointed as such on a salary of Rs. 1500 a montK He 
proceeded to Rangoon tn the latter cr>d of September I8II In the ship Ambojna 
under an es<»rt consisting of II2 Sepoys and taking with him presents of the value 
of Rs. lO/DOO for the King of Burma. 
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The authorities in Burma entertained the belief that a large (force of Mugs under 
Kingberrmg could not have been collected in a British province, nor the invasion 
have taken place, without the knowledge and participation of the British Government 
The belief was very strong in the minds of the Burmese authorities and owing to 
that conviction, a few British ships were seized and detained at Rangoon. At the 
same time a Burmese envoy was also despatched to Calcutta for making representation 
on the subject of the transactions in Arracan 

The British ships were subsequently released Captain Canning ascribed their 
liberation to the effect of the personal interests of the Viceroy of Rangoon, "who, 
deeply engaged in commercial speculations, was averse to the adoption of 
measures tending to disturb the relations of amity between the two states 

Negotiations were also carried on between the representatives of the Raja of 
Arracan and the Magistrate of Chittagong The Burmese authorities demanded the 
surrender of Kingberrmg and other insurgent Mug refugees, together with the Civil 
Surgeon of Chittagong, named Dr M. 'Rae, against whom the charge was preferred 
by the Raja of Arracan of having patronized Kingberring From the manner in which 
the Burmese authorities persisted in accusing the British of instigating the invasion of 
Arracan, it does not seem improbable that they might have done so 

\/hat must have strengthened their belief was the manner in which the emigrants 
from Arracan were treated in Chittagong It is on record that in the years 1797 and 
1 798, between thirty and forty thousand persons emigrated from Arracan into 
the Chittagong District An officer. Captain Cox, was employed to superintend their 
location, and the situation in which they were located was subsequently known as 
Cox'^s Bazar The natives of Arracan were encouraged to emigrate into the Company s 
territory of Chittagong by lands being assigned to them sufficient for their maintenance. 
H H. 'Wilson (Vol. IX, p II) writes that "the Government of Bengal had resolved 
to admit the emigrants to the advantages of permanent colonisation, and assigned 
them unoccupied lands in the southern portion of the district" These fugitives used to 
disturb the peace of the Burmese Kingdom. 

Lord Mmto and his councillors also admitted the just grounds of complaint of 
the Burmese against the British Government In their despatch to the Court of 
Pirectors,-dated the 1st August, 1812, they wrote* 

■"The State of Ava had sustained a deep injury at the hands of men who were under our 
authority and protection, and derived their means of committing it from our territory The Burmese 
Government had, therefore, some plausible reason for charging us with a partiapation in that 
njury Under this impression, its officers conceived they had a right to demand the sunender of the 
immediate perpetrators of the outrage" 

The demand of the Burmese authorities for the surrender of Kingberring and other 
Mug insurgent chiefs was not an unjustifiable one — indeed, it was founded on precedents. 
For some twenty years previously, that is, in 1793, when some insurgent Burmese 
chiefs of note fled into the Company's territorry of Chittagong, they were delivered 
to the Burmese authorities and were dealt with according to the laws of their country. 
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But the British Government was not ttillfnc to do that reparation to the Burmac 
whkh the laws of nations dcdarc Just and equitable to the nsgrieved party Giplain 
Conning was playing the part of n spy He was taldng note of the military strength of 
the Burmese Government He proposed to hh Government to enter Into sewnething 
like subsidiary alliance vrith Burma and thus to reduce It to the position of o feudatory 
state of India. In their despatch to the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
dated the 4th Marclt 1812 Lord Mlnlo and hts colleagues wrote 

"Capttrtn Cannhia also rdatei that aDtecolcaUv to the arrival of the Intelligence of the success 
of the Dtmncse amis ogalrtsl the InsorgcnU, the Viceroy In a private conversaUcm with the envoys 
int er pr et er had renutriced of what great adllty a batt^lofl of Sepoys voold be in suppressing the 
Irtsorrcctlcni Intimating, at the larac time, that such a force. If furnished by os woald of course be 
paid for by the Dorroesc Government Captain Canalng, conceWag It not Improbable that 
some toch proposal might be made by the Court of Ava and desired to receive a communKaUon of 
our sentlracnls on the sobject, stated that wHhoot further spedBe orders from us he should of course 
dediBc o cc e d tng to such o proposal bert observlrtg at the same time, that should it enter Into the 
views of GorTTimeni to obtain a preponrfertr/iftg infiacn'c in t6\. /Jimncst dominions Ific 
pracnl rmij ceHalnts tfk moit /crroftiW moment as i/k. tretutnesj of iH (JormmtiJTf and general 
discontent of tfie peopL Koafd pal t6v w6ote coanlcy at ifk disposal of a rcry small DrilisS force " 

The words which have been iulldscd In the above extract leave little room to 
doubt that Klngberring and other insargenu had been Instigated by the British Govern 
ment to Invade the Bufmese dotnlnloo with some ulterior obiect in view 

Btft Captain Canning had so well noted the military strength of Burma, that he 
even advised the British Government to go to war with the state. In their despatch 
to the Court of Directors, dated 1st August, 1812 Lord Mint© and his colleagues 
write 

'TTk obscrvntlons sorted by Captain Canning regarding the advantages wHh which the British 
G over nm ent would enta upon u conlat with the power of Ava, were uouucstkmably wdl founded. 
The coasts and provinces of that country are certainly exposed to our attaclc wrthoirt the meani of 
defence, and the only part of our territory occesslbie to the Bonnese forces might with case be 
effectuariy protected Of our complete and speedy sacais In the wax tbereforc, tittle doubt ccxdd be 
be entcrtahjcd," 

But *t that time It was not convenient for the British Government to launch 
on a war 

observed, that the expediency or Inexpediency of engaging In a corrtest wftb the state of 
Ava did not altogether depend upon the advantages wHh whkh It might be undertalcen and the 
prospect of strccctsi that great loconvwilence and embarrassment would attend It with reference to 
othe Interests and exJgeodes of the public service and we should consider the extension of 

our dominion to the Eastward aT>d Southward to be more burthcasome than bcncfkki • and that 
those comlderatloos outweighed on the whole, at least at that time, the ob)ect whkh we allowed 
to be desirable, of cbeddng the anofance and presumptlou of that weak and contemptible state. 

It U clear then why the British Government was so unwilling to make amends to 
the Burmese for the losses and Iniurics the lattn had suffered at the hands of 
Klngberring artd other domWlcd fugitives of the Company s territory The British 
Government were making preparations for a war with the Burmese whom they xyere 
bent upon Irritating and provoking to war 
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\^hat a successful spy Captain Canning proved to be is evident from Minto's 
dispatch, dated the 2lst October, 1812, where Captain Canning is credited with 

"acquiring that intimate knowledge of the internal condition of the dominion of Ava, the character 
of Its government, and the state of its power and resources, which future events may render 
essentially important to the interests of the public service 

According to the diplomatic language of Minto and his councillors. Captain 
Canning's mission of Burma was a successful one. In their despatch of 2Ist October, 
1812, they wrote 

"We observed, that we considered Captain Canning not only to have accomplished the objects 
of his mission in the utmost degree practicable under the disadvantages and difficulties arising from 
the ignorance and arrogance of the barbarous Government to which he had been accredited, by 
establishing at the Courts of Ummeerapoora and Rangoon the belief which, independently of his 
mission, they could not easily have been induced to admit, that the British Government had no 
concern in the invasion of Kmgberrmg, and by obtaining in consequence the recall of the Burmese 
troops from the frontier of Chittagong , but to have rendered his mission subservient to purposes 
of a more general and comprehensive nature, by inspiring the Burmese authorities with juster 
notions of the character, principles and power of the British Government, by exacting the respect 
which was due to it, by supplying to those authorities motives of conduct calculated to restrain 
the ebullitions of their accustomed insolence and haughtiness, and to render practicable, a continuance 
of the intercourses of amity between the two states" 

The unvarnished truth is just the reverse of the above, which is the language of 
diplomacy Captain Canning did not inspire the Burmese "with justcr notions of the 
character, principles, and power of the British Government," for had it been so, the 
war would never have ensued 

Year after year, whenever the season was propitious, Kingbcrring used to collect his 
adherents, the fugitive Mugs, and invade Arracan. The British Government made 
profuse promises to the Burmese authorities for his apprehension , but all these seem 
to have been mere show, for no systematic efforts were ever made to capture him — 
no efforts like those which were considered necessary to seize the leaders of the 
Pindans and to crush their hordes Uninterrupted or ver^' probably secretly encouraged 
by the British, Kingbernng and his followers committed depredations in the dominion 
of Burma, and when defeated, returned to, and found asylum in, the Company's 
territory Their pursuit by the Burmese troops in the British district was strictly 
forbidden This state of affairs continued for years Kingbernng, however, died at 
the commencement of the year 1815 

The news of the death of this insurgent chief was communicated by the British 
Government to the Burmese authorities. In the despatch from the Governor-General 
in Council at Fort 'William in Bengal, to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, dated the 20th December, 1817, it is stated* 

"As the death of Kingbernng was an occurrence of considerable interest to the Burmese Govern- 
ment, the Vice-President in Council Was of opinion that a communication of the ’intelligence to the 
Governor of Arracan from the Bntish Government would not fail to be regarded as an acceptable act 
of friendship, as well as a proof of the sincerity of the disposition which the British Government had 
uniformly professed to discount the proceedings of the insurgents." 
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TKc deatli of l^ry^Wlng vtw expected to produce tranquillity In Qiittagong and 
Arracan But this vas not to be The mantle of Kln^berring had fallen on other 
fugitive chiefs So again the Burmese authorities made a demand for the surrender 
of the Mug Insurgents, But a compliance xdth the demand tras declined 
oo the gTOtmds of Hs being Inconsistent with the principles of the British Goveminent to deilvtr 
up a race of people who hod sought protection In its tenitory and hod resided la It apwords of 
thirty ^xars,”’ 

It Is not Improbable that the Burmese authorities being Insulted and slighted by 
the British and thdr dominion being Invaded by men whom they suspected of being 
Instigated by the British, were Inspired with feelings of hostility against the latter 
They could not have gone to war with a strong Power lllce the British single handed 
Perhaps the Burmese Government sought on alliance xrlth the native powen of India 
In order to expel the Ervgllsh from India. In the despatch from the Governor General 
In CouTidl to the Directors of the East India Company dated the 14th Jane 1813 
It Is stated 

“The probaWTrty of lorrw extravagant scheme bdrtg In the coolemplorion of the Bonnese Govern 
meet wws In some mcasrrre tupported by the nanatlvc of a merchant of ChHtagong; who had lately 
rtUrmed to that station from Arracan The sum of the Informadoo collected from the merchant 
was that a plan had been formed by the Burmese Covetnment for uniting the priodpal States of 
India In a Confederacy ogalmt the British Government, with o view to expel the British force from 
ln£a. 

*VbioAaTy and abssrd os are the schemes ascribed to the King of Ava, we were not disposed 
to discredit the report of thdr bdng octuatly eatertaloed by the Ignoraat, orrogant aad barbanxn 
gover nm ent of that coaotry" 

It was suspected that emissaries of the King of Ava were Intriguing with the 
Marathas In the despatch from the Governor General In Council to the Court of 
Directors dated the I7th March, 1820 It Is stated 

'The Governor of MergHegc, a Bunnan chief of gieot eralocnce, had been permitted to vlih the 
upper provtocei for professed purposes connected with religion- There Is reason to wrnilK that 
his real oblect was to ascertain the real strength and determlnaHon of the Marathas In conseqaence 
of prevkws overtures from them i and U b probririe that he had adopted delusive notkms of both " 

Vc cannot blame the Burmese for the step they toolc. Indeed they were compelled 
to adopt It In self-prcscrvatkm. The English had been scheming for the conquest of 
Bunna and thdr attitude to that State was anything but friendly But the Marathas 
had been crushed and there 'ras no otha native power In India whose alliance could 
have been of any avail to the Burmese. 

They turned thdr attention to Assam where discord and dissenslom were at that 
time the normal state of affairs. They Imitated the English In thdr dealings whh that 
State. They took advantage of the unsettled condition of Assam and annexed It to the 
Burmese Empire. This was considered a grievance by the English In a despatch from 
the Governor-General In Cotmdl to the Court of Directors dated the 3Ist July 1823 
It Is stated 

relating to East India Affaln pit, Dfseossloai whh the Bomicse Government, p. IKL 

pongropa 25. 
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"Your honorable Court will be apprised by our regular reports, that the Government of Av.i 
has taken advantage of the dissensions prevailing in the Assamese territory, to obtain military occupa- 
tion of the country, and to set aside its native princes > thus the Burmese nation has come in 
contact with our territories, at another and most inconvenient point, and by the possession of Assam 
they have acquired the command of the upper part of the Burrampooter " 

Again in another despatch, dated the I2th September, 1823, it is stated • 

"Mr Scott's letter contains some remarks on the subject of the occupation of Assam by the 
Burmese, which will, doubtless, attract the attention of Your Honourable Court 

"He observes, that the Burmese having obtained complete possession of Assam, and a person 
of that nation (Mengee Maha Silwa) having been appointed to the supreme authority the 
country may now be considered as a province of the Burmah Empire % and although it 
appeared from Lieutenant Davidson's last letter that he was satisfied in regard to the amicable 
disposition of their commander, and that he did not consider any immediate reinforcement of his 
detachment necessary, yet the substitution of a warlike, and, comparatively speaking, powerful 
government, in the place of the feeble administration that formerly ruled Assam, in a situation so 
commanding, and with such extensive means of offence, would no doubt render it necessary that 
some permanent measures should be adopted for the future security of the Rungporc frontier, and 
of the country on the lower parts of the Burrampooter, Mcgna and Ganges 

"From the account of the equipment of the Burmese forces furnished by Lieutenant Davidson, he 
conceived 1t obvious, that if inclined at any time to assert their claim to the Dacca province, or to 
plunder that rich country, it will in future be impossible for the British power, either effectually to 
oppose them, or to overtake them on their retreat, without some other description of force than 
troops unwilling, or unaccustomed to act both as boatmen and soldiers " 

In the above will be noticed the anxiety of the English to go to war with the 
Burmese That they even intrigued with the Assamese to expel the Burmese is evident 
from the following paragraph from the despatch from which extracts have already been 
made above 

"We informed Mr Scott that we had long been sensible of the evil resulting from the conquest 
of Assam by the Burmese, and sfiould view, witfi mucfi satisfaction, any successful attempt on 
tHe pact of its oppressed infiabitants to expet tfiat people^ but in the present state of our relations 
with Ava, no countenance could be given by us, directly or indirectly, to the efforts of the Assamese 
to recover their independence " 

Of course, the above is couched in diplomatic language If divested of the cloud of 
words. It means that they were doing everything in their power to provoke the Burmese 
to hostilities 

The Burmese were Buddhists by religion and so were not divided into castes as the 
Hindus of India They were a compact homogeneous nation, and education was prevalent 
in Burma to a degree which was unknown in Christian countries at that time. It is 
evident that the Burmese were now bent upon extending their Empire. H. H. "Wilson* 
writes 

"Tlie vigorous despotism of the government, and the confident courage of the people, crowned 
every enterprise With success, and for above half a century the Burman arms were invariably 
victorious, whether wielded for attack or defence Shortly after their insurrection against Pegu, the 
Burmans became the masters of that kingdom 'They next wrested valuable districts of the Tenasserim 
coast from Siam They repelled with great gallantry, a formidable invasion from China, and by 


* Narrative of tde Burmese War, pp 1-2. 
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ti>c final cnncjotlon of AraJan Manfpor and Assam to the empire, tftcy estabihbed themselves 
throoshoot the whc4e of the narrow bot extensive tract of the coontry which separates the Vestem 
provinces of China alcng the Eastern bocmdarles of Hindustan, AJong the sreater part of this 
terntory they threatersed the open plains of BKthb India, end they only owalted o plausible pretext 
to assail the barrkr which In thdr estimation as presumptuously os Idly opposed the further 
prosecntkm of Ihdr trhimphi " 

So the BriUsli were alarmed wKcn ihc Burmese annexed Assam i for to quote the 
above-mentioned author a^aln 

‘^The vidfuty of a powerful and oraWtloui ndflhbour was ther ef ore, substituted for o feebk 
and dhtracted state i and this proximity was the more a subject of reasonable apprehertslon 
as from the country bdnf Intersected by mtrecroas rivers, and from the Burmas bdof equally 
prepared to combat by water as by land. It was ot any time In thdr power to Invade and 
phmdcT the British provinces, without hs bdrts possible to offer effective opposition or to Intercept 
thdr retreat, unda the exrsting conitilutloo of our defensive force." 

The British were not to be so easily nonplussed by the Burmese. They Intrigued 
'Thh the prince of Kachar wiom they intended to take under thdr protection By this 
arrangement 

"they were erubicd to occupy the prlndpal posses Into the lower lands of Sylhet and thus 
effectlvdy oppose the advance of the Ormnas from the dlstrwt of Manipur which they bad some 
short time previously redoced to thdr a<rlhority‘'t 

The treaty was concluded between Mr David Scott, Agent to the Governor 
Genera] on the part of the Honourable East India Company and Rala Govind Ounder 
Naryn of March, 1824 By this treaty the Raja signed away 

his Independence. 

But tfds move on the part of the English prcopltatcd hosUliUes with Burma. The 
Billhh Intended to execute the treaty to moke Kachar as their base of operation against 
the Burmese In Assam. The whole of Assam was as it were within the sphere of 
Infilence of the Burmese. At that stage when the Burmese "prepared to Invade Kachar" 
the Intention on the part of the British of executing o treaty with that prlndpallty 
rraturally offef>ded them. H H 'W'llson writes 

*1^otwIth5UQdhJ8 the Intimation of these detemiloatkms to the Bonoesc, they penhted In thdr 
purpose of Invading Kochor arxl thereby provoked the comroeucaoeot of actaal hostlljtlcs In that 
quarter^g 

The war was declared by the Governor General against Burma on 5th March 1824** 
And the Treaty with the Raja of Kachar was executed at Boddeerpore on the "Cth of 
March 1824 ft 

So from the dates mentioned above ft Is quite evident that the Burmese gave r>o 
rcjlsonablc cause of provocation to the British when they Invaded Kachar because 
that prlndpallty had not been then under the protection of the East India Gwipany 

Ibfd^ p. 10. 

t Ib!d^ p 19. 

g IbicL p 22. 

* Altdrison t Treaties lit VoL (lit Edition of I8(Q) p 202. 
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From the side of Chittagong, for many years past, the Burmese had been molested 
As narrated before, the British Government did not make any reparation or pay any 
compensation to the Burmese for the losses which they suffered at the hands of 
Kingberring and other "Mug refugees who had found asylum in the Company s territory 
It IS small wonder then that they should now retaliate and insult the Company s 
Government in every manner possible H H \^ilson writes * 

"Repeated instances of actual aggression had still more distinctly marked either their intention of 
provoking hostilities, or their indifference as to their occurrence The chief object of these acts 
of violence were the elephant hunters in the Company's employ, whom the Burmas seized, and 
carried off repeatedly, under the pretext that they were within the territories of the king of Ava, 
a pretext that had never been urged throughout the long senes of years, during which the Company s 
hunters had followed the chase in the jungles and hills of the Eastern frontier In May 1821, the 
Burmas carried off from the party employed in the Ramoo hills, the Dnrogah, the Jemadar, and 
twenty-three of their men, on whom they inflicted personal seventies, and then threw them into 
confinement at Mungdoo 

The same system of violences was adopted in another part of the Chittagong district, in 
order to maintain the pretensions to territorial jurisdiction, equally unfounded with those made 
upon the elephant grounds of Ramoo, in order to establish the right of the Burmas to the whole 
extent of the Naf river The Burmas claimed the right of levy'ing a toll upon all boats entering 
the mouth of the river, although upon the British side, and on one occasion m January, 1823, a 
boat laden with rice having entered the river on the West or British side of the Channel, was 
challenged by an armed Burman boat, which demanded duty As the demand was unprecedented, 
the Mugs, who were British subjects, demurred payment, on which the Burmas fired upon them, 

killed the manjhee or steersman, and then retired This outrage was followed by reports of the 

assemblage of armed 'men on the Burman side of the river, for the purpose of (destroying the villages 
on the British territory, and in order to provide against such a contingency, as well as to prevent 
the repetition of any aggression upon the boats trafficking on the Company's side of the river, 

the military guard at Tek Naf, or the mouth of the Naf, was strengthened from twenty to fifty 

men, of whom a few were posted on the adjoining island of Shahpuri 

This was resenteiJ by the Burmans, aniJ they claimed Shahpuri as belonging to tWiir 
kingdom. The British authorities did not give a very satisfactory reply, but made a proposal 
to depute commissioners on the part of either Government to meet, not immediately, 
but some months afterwards to determine all questions respecting the disputed territory 
on the borders 

The British authorities not settling the matter at once led the Burmese to occupy 
Shahpuri by force This was no doubt an affront to the British which they could not 
overlook. Accordingly, two companies of a native regiment (20th Infantry) were 
forwarded from Calcutta They landed on Shahpuri on the 2Ist November and did 
not meet with any resistance from the Burmese 

"A proclamation was distributed at the same time, stating that the only object of the detachment 
was the re-occupation of the island, and that the intercourse of the people on the frontier should 
suffer no interruption from their presence The force left on the spot was two Companies of the 
2nd battalion 20th regiment native infantry, and two field pieces, six-pounders, on the stockade at 
Shahpuri j one company at Tek Naf } and the Planet, armed vessel, and three gun-boats, each 
carrying twelve pounder carronade, were stationed in the Naf* 


Ibid,, pp. 23 et seq. 
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By the re-occupation of the IilanJ of Shahpuri the British prestige vas restored- 
The Burmese at that time were not prepared to to ttTjr wHh the EnfifUfu But the 

military demonstration of the latter no doubt showed them that the British meant sr'ar 
with them- 

Lord Amherst, who was the Go\ emor General of India at this polod was not an 
expert In military matters lilce his predecessor It would seem that to emulate the 
conduct of the Marquess of Hostings he was also bent upon war with Burma- He 
consohed the Commander In-Chlcf on the matta General Sir Edward Pa^ct anhxd In 
India as Commander In Chief In the winter of 1822. He had never served In this 
country before and was not well acquainted with the Company s officers and mca 
Bdns an autocrat, he did not like the manly spirit of the Company s officers. In bis 
evidence before the Sde^ Committee on the affairs of the East India Company ^jiven 
on 8th May 1839 he said 

"It b perfectly hnposilblj far me (calkd upon to givt evidence bert) to cooctal from tfab 
committee thet there b a ercat tpirh of Insabordlnition in the army at least (hat I had the 
opportunity of more particularly scetnB- which Is the Bcnflal anny A sort of spirit of bdependeoce 
prevalU amongst the offkm, which b toUUy irvconsbtenl with ota Ideas of military disdpnoe." 

He wanted the officers to be crlnslng, subsersrient tools In his hands. It was he 
who should be held responsible for the Barraclqjorc Mutiny whkh resulted In the 
deliberate massacre of several hundreds of Innocent sepoys. ’W^ith that e^lism and 
sdf-suffidcncy which characterlicd Sir Edward Paget It does not appear that he asked 
the Companys officers to fumhh hhn with thdr opinions and advice regarding the 
Burmese affair 

Of course he xra a military man and so It was not to be expected that he 
wwjld give any advice which ’would preserve peaceful relations with the Burmese. 
No he was for wrar which Is the royal road to fortune, honor and glory for 
military men. 

Unfortunately Amhent and his coundl also listened to the counsels of the 
Commander-In-Chief and so arrangements were adopted for carrying on the war with 
the Burmese. Sir E Paget suggested that the course of operations on the frontier should 
be defensive, that Is for the protection of the British provinces and expulsion of the 
Burmese from the territories which they had wrested from the native princes of Assam, 
while the offensive system should be an attack by sen on the Burmese coast. 

According to the plan of operations recommended by the Commander In Chief 
a large force was despatched to the frontier No formal declaration of war had as 
yet been made by the British Government. So the plausible excuse for the despatch 
of the large force to the frontier was to render assfatance to the Raja of Kachar 
It has been pointed out before that the treaty with the Raja of Kachar was not 
condoded till the 6th of March, 1824 while the dciputch of troops was taking place 
towards the close of the year 1823 

A brush of the British force with the Burmese who had Invaded Kachar was 
Inevitable. 


IbH., pp. 90-51 
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The Burman armies entered Kachar m different directions and it was considered 
necessary to resist their progress, before they occupied positions whicli would give 
them the command of the Sylhet frontier \^itliout making any representations to, or 
remonstrance with the Buimese, the civil authority on the frontier of Assam advised the 
British officers to oppose the advance of the Burmese by force, and so hostilities 
ensued. 

Before the declaration of war, and without sufficient causus belli for, as said above, 
the East India Company had not executed any treaty with the Raja of Kachar, the 
British took the offensive and were guilty of the breach of friendly relations which 

till then existed between the Governments of Ava and India Irritated by the conduct 
of the British, and smarting under the provocations which the Burmese Government 
had been receiving at their hands for a number of years, they perhaps did not show 
that diplomatic etiquette towards the representatives of the East India Company, which 
international laws enjoin on every state. 

After the withdrawal of the British detachment from the island of Shahpuri m 
January 1824, the Bengal Government deputed Mr Robertson and Captain Cheap to 
meet any persons whom the Burmese government might depute to define and settle 
the boundary They had arrived at Tek Naf when the Raja of Arracan sent four 
persons to meet them. The Burmese envoys very reasonably urged as a preliminary 
condition of the Conference that the island in dispute should be allowed to be 

considered as neutral, and to be occupied by neither power This reasonable demand 
of the Burmese was not attended to by the British authorities, and hence the Burmese 
envoys returned to their own country, without settling the disputed boundary. 

The Burmese authorities seized Mr. Chew, the commander of the Sopfiia, a pilot 

vessel which had been sent after the withdrawal of the detachment from Shahpuri, 

to serve as a substitute for the troops removed from that island Mr Chew, with 
some of the native seamen, was taken prisoner to Arrakan, and as a condition for his 
release, the Burmese authorities asked for the chief Mug refugees to be delivered to 
them He was kept at Arrakan from the 20th January to 1 3th February, when he 
was sent back. 

This arrest of a British officer formed the chief ground on the part of the English 
for the declaration of hostilities against the Burmese. 

The Bntish had been making preparations for the war since some time past, and 
now without demanding any explanation or reparation from the Burmese for their 
conduct in seizing Mr Chew and native seamen, they declared war with Burma 
The Governor-General m Council issued a long declaration, dated 24th February 1824, 

the text of which is inserted m full in Mill and \/ilson's History of India, Vol ix" 
p 397 et seq. 

Regarding this war. Major Archer, {Touts m Uppec India, and in pads oi tfie 
Himalo'sia Mountains) wrote* 

th upon in all the hurry of fear, was of course not guided by judgment, 

^■thcr in the plan of ope rations or the most fitting time for commencing them But I will not here 

• Vol II, p 298 
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repeat the «tnti«nty which chartctotjcd the dolnji of the Indian Govemtnent which wfth all 
the sood natere of faoGcd over itren^th pttluUotnJy toM the Burmeje of the Intended attack 
and fn the ortenjlve preportlloos of lomc month* cave the enony ample thne to make the b«t 
defence In hh pow er If ever the but! was taken by the horn* ft wm on thb occailon.” 

’Vc agree with iHc above named author fn thfnVdng that the war was unnecessary 
He writes 

'll may be deemed a bold assertion that the war was wholly unnecessary cspedally with 
respect to the chcumsUnccs of tetponsfWlity and Importance which accompanied h from the 
co rntp ci Kcro cn t to the tcrmlnatiOTu fn the first pt>ce the Government was most profoundly 
ignorant of the country lU resources and Its means of o‘fence and defence i and the only 
authority upon wMdi h boTlt the structure of Us pofky was the aanaHvt of 'Symes s Embassy 
to An ixkI the rcmfnbcervccs of on officer who had axompanftd U To the latter Irnplkrt 
cooMence was ylddcd and vast Influential authority ddejaicJ , but tt was qtricidy percelnd that 
he several points of Information c»thcrtd In the previoos vttU to Ara, were not ol the ilijhtcst 
use In the present state of affairs i arnd the utmost of the knowfedte acquired saffktd only to take 
the fleet abreast of the town of Rancocm. 

Giptaln Ginning* report, which has already been referred to before mUlcd the 
Indian Government respecting the military strength and fighting capacity of the Burmne. 
In fact, that offlcef had urged the Government to go to war with Burma ond had 
represented that sudt a war would not be attended with any difficulties for the 
BriUtlut 

The plan of operations sketched by the Commander In Qlcf ww pursued and troops 
were despatched to the frontier by road and (o Rangoon by sea. The hlgh^astc 
Bengal sepoys to whom aoisfng the sea meant excommunication were not sent to 
Rangoon But the Madras sepoy not so scrupulous about caste, was made use of for 
this purpose. 

Sir Thomas Munro was the Governor of Madras at this lime and was asked to 
make all the necessary arrangemcTTts to equip end dispatch troops to Rangoon He 
hJmseJf admlUcd fn a letter to the Duke of VeDlngton dated Madras ISth 
September 1824 

w *5 probaWy more surprised at bearing of tbe intewled war than people at borne wfl! be 

Ibid Vol II p, 901 

t Vhen the war was finally decided upon, Optafn Canning was consatted os to the best mode of 
condocUng It. In a memoranduoi dated Govemmeot House Mardi 4th 1824 be advised the plan 
of advancing entfrely by water But some of the points discussed In hi* paper were not 
ap prove d of by Sir Thomas Mtrtrro to whom the paper was forwarded by Lord Amherst for 
perusal and opinion In hi* ietta to the Governor General dated Madras 2Ut March 1824 Sir 
Tboma* Mamo wrote t 

should certainly place more dependence on the ultimate success of an attack by MunaJpoor 
than by Rangoon, because, though U may require more time, yet regular troops possess greater 
advantages against Irregulars In acting by land than by water i and the success of thdr operations 
Is not left to depend on thdr finding a suffldent number of boat* " 

Thos ft wfll be noticed that the plan of operation recommended by Munro was dtametricany 
opposed to that of the Commander In^difcl Of course Munro was a better and more trustworthy 
authority on all raattm pertaining to India titan Sir Edsvard Paget. Had Mtmro* advte been 
followed much of the expense Incurred on the war wouU have been saved. 
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for I never had the least suspicion that we were to go to war with the King of Ava, till a letter 
reached the Presidency, in February last, asking us what number of troops we could furnish for 
foreign service I thought that the local officers of Chittagong and Arracan might have earned on 
their petty aggressions on both frontiers for another year, and that they would probably have got 
tired and settled matters among themselves "* 

The seconci sentence of the above extract dearly shows how uniustifiabic was the 
war which the Indian Government had declared against the Burmese. 

Munro did what he had been ordered to do by the Supreme Government 
However, he gave a piece of advice which the Governor-General would have done 
well to act upon. In his letter to Lord Amherst, dated Madras, 25th February, 1824, 
he wrote 

"The distance between Calcutta and Madras making it nearly a month before an answer can be 
received to a letter, renders all sudden operations, in which the forces of both Presidencies arc to 
co-operate, extremely liable to accidents, because there is no time for consultation or explanation t 
and under such circumstances, ' no operations arc so liable to failure as maritime expeditions 
A service of this kind requires, more than any other, that every equipment should be ample, 
because there can seldom be any medium between complete success and failure ; partial success is 
little better than an expensive failure 

* » • 

"I must own, with the little information which I can be supposed to possess, 1 should think it 
better to avoid all inferior expeditions, to wait until we arc fully prepared for the mam one, and to 
undertake it with such a force as should leave no doubt of success This would give time for the 
two Governments to communicate freely, and for the subordinate one to understand exactly what it 
was to do, and to make its arrangements accordingly } and it would be more likely, in the end, both 
to ensure success and to save expense The occasional hostilities on the eastern frontier of Bengal 
might, perhaps, still be allowed to continue for some months without much serious inconvenience i 
and even if the Burmans brought a greater force to that quarter, it might divert Ihcir attention from 
the mam object of the attack"! 

But Amherst turned a deaf ear to the sound and wholesome advice of Munro. His 
Lordship replied to Munro's letter on lOth March, 1824 

"you have stated many reasons, which I acknowledge to be powerful ones, why the expedition 
should be deferred till further communication can be held between this place and Madras I think 
they are overbalanced, not only by the consideration of the proper penod for ascending the 
Irrawaddy River, and the impossibility of moving from Rangoon to Ummerapoora by land, but also 
by the security which an early blow would afford to our eastern frontier, and by a reference to the 
unprepared state in which we may expect to find the enemy " 

So Munro had to obey the order of the Governor-General and arranged to send 
from Madras to Rangoon three regiments of Europeans and ten battalions of Native 
infantry This was far in excess of what Amherst had considered necessary for the 
occupation of Rangoon In the course of the letter from which an extract has been 
given above, his lordship wrote 

contemplate an attack on Rangoon as soon as it can be made j and have no reason to doubt 
that four or five thousand men will be sufficient for its capture and occupation Of these we may 
be able to furnish from hence nearly three thousand should not require, therefore, from 

Madras, above two thousand native troopsj with European and native artillery j and 1 should hope 

* Gleig's Life of Sir Thomas Munro, 2nd Vol (1831), pp 220-222. 

t Ibtd, p 225 X // KK 
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tliat thoe m«y be r«»dy to from Madm by the IStli April —say the whole readies the 
rtodeavom by the Itt of May Daring the Bret wteV la that month they may be In pojseision 
of Rangoon." 

■Monro CTTtd on t!ie nglit side In sending a larger force than wKat Lord Amherst 
had asked for 

The Madras troops '•'ere placed under charge of Colonel McBcan who was granted 
the rank arvd allowances of a Brfgadto-Gencral 

The force by land had already been despatched to the frontier some months 
previously where the operations were proposed to be limited to the protection of the 
British provinces and the expulsion of the Burmese from Assam. It was not considered 
advisable to Immediately Invade Arakan 

General Sir Archibald Campbell a brother of Lord Combermere was selected to 
to the chief command of the expedition with Captain Canning as political agent. 

The place of tendervoos selected foe the two divisions of troops from the presl 
dendes of Bengal and Madras was Port Cornwallis. Here the Bengal dMsIon which 
were embartxd at CalortU between the I2lh and I7th of April 1824 arrived at the 
ei>d of that month. The greater portion of the Madras division arrived on the 4th of 
May Orders were given for the sailing of the fleet the following morning, which on 
the lOth Instant anchored within die bar of the Rangoon river 

The capture of Rangoon was not attended with much difficulty as the place was 
not fortified and the Burmese authorities were not prepared for the British fleet H H 
Vllson writes 

"At the river gate b a lanrilng place, denoralnxtcd the lOng s Vhaif In which situation the 
prindpal battery was placed, and opposite to which the Uffrs came to imchoT about two P M 
After a short paosc a fire was opened on the fleet, but was very soon silenced by the gam of the 
frigate. In tiw rtKantime three detachments wrre landed from the tnmports of hb Ha}esty3 B8tb 
te^ment, tmdti Major Evahs above the town and hb Majesty s 41st, under Colonel Me Bean below 
U whilst Major Sale, wHh the Tight infantry of the IBth was directed to attack the river gate, and 
carry the malQ battery These avascres were socccssfaL The Bormas fled from the advance of the 
troops and In leas tiutn twenty rairmtes the town was In the undbputed posiesikm of the 
British" 

"Upon taldng possession of Rangoon, h was fotmd to be entirely deserted. The rrews of the 
arrival of the Beet bad scarcely reached the town, when the popalaOon began to depart, and to 
secrete themselves In the adjacent thickets,"* 

It was not on physical force alone, tfeU is powder and shot and the sword that 
the British depended for their success against the Burmese. No they leaned more on 
the Machfavdlan doctrines to achieve thdr end. In his letter dated from Calcutta, 
2nd April 1824 Amherst wrote to Munro 

"The Siamese, loveterate enemies of the Bonnese, would cause a most powerfol diversion In the 
Sooth. The aid to be derived from the Staraesc, In the event of protracted bostHities has entered 
deeply Into oar adcniation Bot I am not dbpoacd H we can possibly avoid It, to engage too 
largely In the Intrigue* and pofltks of the lodo-Cbloeie oatkms, or to enter Into engagetoenb which 
we are not pr epare d at all hoards to folflQ. I am not at all sore that the dbrner u berment of 
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the Burmese empire, even if we had the means of effecting tt/ is an event to be desired The balance 
IS now tolerably equal between them and the Siamese, and they help to keep each other in order 
The only tribe to which we have yet held out hopes of independence is the Assamese it is 

highly desirable on every account that they should no longer remain subject to the Burmese yoke 

\^hat eould not be effected by force of arms was to be accomplished by means 
of Machiavelian policy The British had thought that the capture of Rangoon would 
make the King of Ava sue for peace ; and hence they had not made all those prepara- 
tions which otherwise they would have done Major Snodgrass writes 

"The arrival of a British fleet at Rangoon seems to have been wholly unexpected by the Court 
of Ava 5 the town was unprepared for its reception, and the civil and military authorities thrown 
into alarm and consternation it was, therefore, most desirable that no time should be lost in 
appearing before the town, which we sanguinely hoped would, byaccepting of protection, at once 
place at our disposal the resources of the country in cattle, boats, drivers, and boatmen 
with which we were wholly unprovided In boats especially, Rangoon was known to be well 
supplied j and it was by many anticipated, that should the king of Ava upon the capture of the 
chief commercial city, still refuse to make atonement for his wanton and unprovoked aggressions 
that city would afford the means of pushing up the river a force sufficient to subdue the capital 
and bring the war at once to a conclusion "* 

But the British met with disappointment. Machiavelian policy, for a time at least, 
met with no success. To quote the same author again * 

"It has already been observed that the army came unprovided with the necessary equipment for 
advancing either by land and water ; indeed it was anticipated that the capture of Rangoon 
alone, would induce the King of Ava to make overtures for peace, or at all events, that 
the country would afford sufficient water transport to enable a considerable corps to proceed up 
the Irawaddy towards the capital j nor were the reasons upon which these expectations of aid 
and assistance from the natives were founded without some weight It was urged that they were 
not Burmese, but Peguers and a conquered people, living under the tyrannical sway of a Govern- 
ment with which they had for centuries, and often successfully, waged war, deprived of their 
court, and governed by despotic and mercenary chiefs, whom they obeyed from fear alone ^ re- 
presentedf as discontented with their present situation, and ever longing for their former independence 
and finally, that they would easily be induced to join the invading force, and to aid 'it, by every 
means in their power in humbling the tyrant, under whose arbitrary rule they had so long suffered 
every species of degradation But in these calculations, the well considerated power and judicious 
policy of the Government towards its conquered provinces were overlooked, and the warlike and 
haughty character of the nation was so imperfectly known, that no correct judgment could be 
formed of our probable reception "§ 

No, the Burmese, paying allegiance to Buddha, were not tyrants nor intolerant to 
votaries of other creeds, as they had been represented by Christians Of the spirit 

* Narrative of the Burmese War, pp 4 and 5 But Snodgrass is not a trustworthy historian 
Thus an officer writing on "A few recollections of tfie Ava campaign in 1824 ~- 55 - 56 ," in ttie 
Meerut Universal Mag.as.ine (NoX I, pp 60 et seq ) says 

"The official Reporters were all personally interested in the War being continued j nor can the 
historians of that campaign be considered altogether impartial " 

"Snodgrass (who left Calcutta with the expedition as Adjutant of the 38th) was Post Master, 
Prize Agent, Mititarx Secretary, Political Assistant and Son^in'-law, and merely published a Puff on 
the family performances, civil and military." 

t Or, rather, misrepresented 

§ Snodgrass's Narrative, pp, 17-18 
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of toleration In rdlgloos matters of tl>e Burmese the above-quoted author 
writes 

'Ttansoon contshrs tn ArmenUn and Portoguae chordi i a strong proof of UberalUy of senti 
DKnt Iq the Goveromert, ood of frtedom from Intofcraocc and reQgloas pftiudice la the people.'* 

So the appeal of the Qubtian Britbh to the Buddhist Inhabitants of tUngoon 
to throw off the yotce of their lawful tovcrelgo and seek thdr protection was In vain. 
The Burmese were not cowards and altogether devoid of mititary tactics. They did 
exactly what the Muscovites dkl when thdr osunlry was Invaded by NapoleoTL From 
the neighbourhood of Rangoon the Burmese authorities had carefully removed everything 
that was liWy to be of use to the British army To quote the above mentioned 

author 

HU from our view on every side la tftt dar Vnw of a deep and. to rtguUr bodies, Impenetrabk 
forest far beyond wWdi ttw Irrttatntaoti and all the cattle of the Rangoon district had been driven 
the Bormese dijefs c ante d on thdr operalloos and matured thdr fntme »d>cno with vlgflancev 
leoccy and activity Ndthcr rnmoor oor totcingcace of what was passing wHhm Hs posts ever 
reached os. BeyorU the Invlrible fit>e whldi drcamicitiwi our position all was mystery or vague 
conlecture. 

Placed In these circumstances It was difficult for the British to succeed The 
Burmese were bom soldlen and were given to guerilla warfare of which the formation 
and defence of stockades formed the chief feature. These constructed In the most 

dlfficalt and Inaccessible recesses of the fungle whkh covered the greater part of the 
faa of their country were the means by whkh they canted on nightly attacks on the 
British forces whkh greatly annoyed and Inconvenienced the latter 

Vhllc the British force was Irr such a critical position In Rangoon the stale of 
affairs In Assam and tire Arrakan frontier was no better The British were acting on 
the MacMavehan policy In Assam. H H Wilson writes 

*On entering Assam a prodamitlon was addrened to the Inhabitants encouraging them with 
the prospect of bdng rdeased from tbe crodty of their Buman hivadm and assuring them 
of British protection. Sevtimi of the barbarota tribes In the eastern portion of Assam, as the 
Khamtis and Slngpbos availed themsdves of the unsettled state of ajfijrs to harass the 
Barmas but thdr operations were eepuffy directed against the onfbrtunate natives of Assam, 
luurfjers of wbocn were canted off by them as slaves. The Assanesc displayed the most favorable 
riisposltioo towards the British but thdr unarariUcc character scanty nuenben, and reduced 
means, rendered their co-operoUon of no value, t 

Tbe King of Ava placed a large force under the famous commander Maha Mcngyec 
Bimdoola, who had established his head-quarfcR at Arrakan. This force, ft Is said was 
composed of b e t w een ten and twdve thousand Burmese. In the beginning of May a 
portion of this force, crossing the Naf advanced to Rutnapullung, a place fourteen miles 
south of Ramoo. 

On hearing of the advent of the Burmese force, the British also sent a detachment 
under the command of one Captain Norton to fight the Burmese. So rwt far from 
Ramoo an encounter with the Burmese took place In which the British were defeated. 
n>id^ p. 14 

t Narrative of the Burmese V«r p. 43 
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The oflFicef commandirig the detachment was killed. The casualty list on the side of the 
British NVas a heavy one 

This defeat of the British at the hands of the Burmese produced a great panic in 
Calcutta, in fact throughout the British possessions in India. It was thought by many 
not impossible that the enemy might penetrate through the Sunderbunds to Calcutta 
Major Archer in his work, which has been already referred to before, writes 

"The Supreme Government was actually afraid of a Burmese invasion of Calcutta, by way of the 
Sunderbunds, and accordingly ordered an European regiment down the river for further protection "* 

This defeat of the British created a great sensation in India, as may be gathered 
from the paper which Metcalfe transmitted to the Governor-General, June 8, 1824, a 
few extracts from which are given below 

"Our great success in India has induced the systematic habit of despising our enemies, and thence 
we arc liable to disasters and reverses from which otherwise we might be preserved by the actual 
magnitude of our power and extent of our resources 

"Our Indian Empire is owing solely to our superiority in arms It rests entirely on that foundation 
It IS undermined by every reverse, however trifling, and would not long withstand any serious 
indication of weakness 

"AH India is at all times looking out for our downfall The people everywhere would rejoice, 
at our destruction and numbers arc not wanting who would promote it by all means in their 
power Our rum, if it be ever commenced, will probably be rapid and sudden From the pinnacle 
to the abyss might be but one step 

'The fidelity of our native army, on which oar existence depends, depends itself on our continued 
success . . 

'The Burmans have commenced the war with us in a manner which perhaps was little expected 
They have the advantage of first success, and we have the disadvantage of disaster, which is likely. 
In however small a degree it may have taken place, to be of worse consequence to us than it 
Would be to any other power in the world, because unremitting success is almost necessary for 
our existence 

"It IS evident that we have an insufficiency of troops within any moderate distance of the 
scene of invasion, and that the progress of the enemy has carried alarm to Dacca and even to 
Calcutta, where alarm has not been felt from an external enemy since the time of Surajah Doula 
and the Black Hole 

t 

"\^c arc engaged in a contest with the Burmans on the whole length of the Eastern frontier of 
our Bengal possessions Our enemies appear not to be deficient in either spirit or numbers , and 
we must bring numbers as well as spirit to oppose them there is real danger to our whole 
Empire in India from the slightest reverse at any point whatever, if it be not speedily and effectually 
repaired The intelligence spreads like wild fire, and immediately excites the hopes and speculations 
of the millions whom we hold in subjugation Let us put forth our strength to prevent 
further misfortune, and crush the evil before it be fraught with more extensive injury and greater 
peril " 

The British tned in right earnest to repair the disaster which befell them at Uainoo. 
A greater number of troops. With more ammunition and other military stores, was 
despatched to the Frontier But during the continuance of the rains, owingtothe inereased 
Sickness of the men, the British force was compelled to retreat to Bhadarpur, where it 
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remained Inactive. The Burmac alw vcrc unable to move out of thdr entrenchment, to 
which they were confined by the tUc of the riven, 

H H ’Vlljon hat centured the ^cralitdp of Bimdula for not taldnj advantaje of 
the victory of Ramoo and puthins on to Calcutta, He writes 

'NcHher vai much to be tppfchended from the ccntnlthlp thit taflaed the victory of fUmoo to 
pwt «way without raiklna the illthtcjt demonrtratlon of a purpoje to improve a ai»h of inch 
spterxlkl promise, tad vhkh restricted the frolts of a battle coined to the constnicUon of a stockade," 

Here Vllson has suppressed a material fact which will account for Bundulai not 
pursolns the British forces In thdr retreat from Ramoo, He (Bimdula) had been apprised 
of the capture of Rangoon by the British and so In hot haste he moved to that port 
town for Its recovery Malor Archer writes 

Bitndoolah, the Barreese Chieftain was (n Artacan with a lar^ force advancing upon the 
Company s tenitortes, Urt hearing of the e a p t m e of Rangoon, he hastened to the scene of octkm, 
kartfn orden for hh army to follow with all speed. 

The Barman empire was not so rich as <hc British Govemmcnl of (ndla. Unlike the 
latter the King of Ava could rrol afford to spend money like water Of course, the 
British Government of India was ipcndlna money wrung out of an alien people with 
wHch that Govemmcnl had very little sympathy Therefore there was small wonder 
that the Burmese Government could not send more ofiicets and men to oppose the 
large hordes with whom the British had Invaded thdr country Unda the drcumstanccs 
It h hardly fair to charge the Bormoe Commander with bad generalship t 

it has been said above that the Bthhh Government had to send more troops to the 
seals of war to oppose the Burmese who had been cbteJ by their successes. It has 
been the policy of the British Government In India to treat the native troops as 
mercenaries To them do not belong the honor and glory of war 


Lee, dtf p 005 

t It would seem from all occowib avall^4e that Pundala wa5 anxknis to punue the fggHlve 
BrUbb force to Bengal In fact, that had been bl» dimbbcd dream cm since be conquered Assam 
and made U part of the Berman Empire- Thornton {/fidorj of t£c Br(tis6 Empire (nlndfa Vot. V 
pages 95-96, footnote) writes ; 

"Mr )ohti UW, a native of Scotland, who resided aevenl yean In the Bonnese domWow foe 
coamerdal purposes made the foBowVig statement to Mr Cnm/ord — "Vhen I was in Ava, foe the 
second thne, in IS13, I was present « an evening levee of the king The late Bondoola and levcrij 
of hh officers srho had Jtm arrived from the conquest of Assam sme there. Bundooia saU 
1 pUTSoed the foghivei across the Brahraapootcr into the Brtthh lenitoty but as the English arc 
on terms of friendship with yoor Majesty and you derive a large revenue from thdr trade to 
Rangoon, 1 retired- But if your Majesty deshei to hove Bengal, I wOl conquer It for you, arid will 
only require for this purpose the islas. or strangen end not a single Bunuan " So confident was 
the BtmdooU of being able to perform srhat he suggested that according to a itatensent of Major 
Snodgrass be marched Into Arracan, provided with golden fetten In which the Goven^or-Gerteral of 
India was to be Jed captive to Ava." 

The victofy of Ransoo seemed to realiie Ws long-dJcrJihed dream. But then as a faithful servaot, 
be had to obey the orders of hh sovereign. 
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THE BARRACKPORE MASSACRE 

Although It was the Native Indian army with whose help the British succeeded in 
building up their Empire in India, yet it is a fact that the sepoy has been for long 
ill-treated in many ways and never treated sufficiently well by his foreign masters. It is 
not necessary here to dilate on the many virtues possessed by the swarthy and 'heathen' 
sepoy. These have been borne testimony to by all those who knew that person well 
Almost all of the military witnesses examined before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons held in 1832 to enquire into the affairs of India, spoke very highly of the 
Indian sepoy. Sir Jasper NicoIIs, who rose to be the Commandcr-in-Chief in India 
answered the question put to him as follows • 

"12 What are the habits of the native soldier, is lie orderly and easily managed ? — Very much 
soj his habits are very simple, and he is very easily managed 

"13 How, as compared with Europcen soldiers ? — I think the command of an European regiment 
would be more difficult than the command of a brigade of sepoys , it would be much easier to 
control 5,000 sepoys than .t would be 1,000 Europeans." 

Major General Sir Thomas Reynell, who had served in India from 1805 to 1825, 
gave, in his evidence, the following character to the sepoys * 

They are subordinate } they arc patient and they arc certainly obedient to their orders 1 consider 
them to be animated by a good spirit, and I have had a good opportunity of witnessing it in the 
late service before Bhurtpure There I have seen them in the trenches working at very laborious 
employments, and I believe, contrary to their own religious feelings, I consider Ithcm, generally 
speaking, an efficient army, the Bengal army." 

He answered the question, 

271 Now as compared with the European soldier j 1 mean, as to order and being easily 
managed? I think he is much more orderly than European soldiers in general from the mere circum- 
stance of his not being so given to drink." 

According to Major-General Sir Theophilus Pritzler, who had served with the 
Madras troops, 

'There is no greater punishment that you can inflict upon a sepoy than to order him to be 
discharged " 

It would seem that because the Indian sepoy was always a very docile animal, 
therefore, perhaps he used to be ill-treated. The historian Lecky, in one of his well- 
known works, has said 

A people who are submissive gentle, and loyal fall by reason of these very qualities under a 
despotic government" 

It IS not necessary here to multiply instances to show the ill-treatmcnt -the sepoys 
have been subjected to. Suffice it to notice the grievances under which 'the sepoys 

generally and those of Bengal specially were smarting at the time of the First Burmese 
war of 1824. 
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The Bengal lroop» ^“cre, os rcganls pa> u-orsc off than thdr comrades of Bombay 
ond Madras. The pay of the former was only five and a half lopees o month, 
while that of the latter ses'cn rupees* Col J Munro Irr his oldcnce before the 
Select Committee of the Hotttc of Commons held In 1832 to Inquire Into tire affairs 
of the East India Comparry answered the question 

"lOSi Is that d ffacnce a maita of cootplalnt or dbcemcirt? I have mdostood 

that the Deofat sepors on some occaitons have sUtrU «s a etlcvancc the stipertor pay recaved at 
an times by the DwnVay axvt hladias sepoys.** 

Even In 1832 the pay of the sepoy compared «ith the umges of labour and 
price of subsistence was not scry high Sir Jasp<r Nlcolfs In his evidence before 
the CommUtcc icfcncd to onsmxicJ the question 

**17 Mow b that (the pay el the sepey) compaicd »llh the wa^ el laboor and the prke of 
tnbsbtCfiet7~The lowest servant of any ofRccr gets four rupees some as high as twenty #o 
fn fad U Is rerr /ow cempanct/ irilfi ierronb/* 

The same offlccT In answering the question to specify the particular advantages of 
Madras and Bombay ovct those of Bengaf stated 
"tinder the Madras PrerUcncy trpon every removal of a corps they rtedve hutting moocy dght 
rupees to a natfve oflker two to a private sepoy which atlowaiKts are unknown In DengaL The 
Vladras sepoy b t»evCT oiore than 15 days In ancar and if be b ordered to move after the 24lb of 
any month, he b paW to the er»d of Ut the Bengal sepoy a month and a half in oncar The 
Vladrms sepoy when gnin eccetdt a given som, rt ce ivts the diffoence for himself and the family 
from the Gomnment. Hathre offtcm art very bandsomdy rewarded for meritorious netJom by 
cartra pertslofts (for they arc tdl tmUkd to pemiom) gnnb of Und horses ocoolcnally for 
emrafry service Palanquins and an oltowancc for theU cartiste TO rupees o month whkh b a 
great advaatage and an honour i whkh allow a pc c s are unknown with few exceptions in BeegaU 
There are TO reerull and pension boys upon each regiment i 00 rtault boys and *0 pension boys, 
children of loUlcrs, borne upon the strength of each corps at Madras » thb b unknown In BertgaL 
"There b a native adlubml to each baUidlon at Madras whkh b certainly a benefit peomotion 
U very much qukker and they ere sent at an earikr period of life to the Invalid corps or pension 
Ibt whkh though not a persoo^ b a gettcral advantage to that army Bombay has also the some 
estaHHhment of recrelt and pension boysi the sepo>s receive thdr foil pay on foriough mottlWy 
wherever they arc which the Bengal sepoys do not- They tee d v e o higher rate of pension » they 
tee d v e for thdr dotWng, 1 iMnk, three articles In two years, whereas the Berrgal sepoy receives only 
two articles tn two years. The Bombay sepoy when he marches under comm an d ree d v es nine and 
a half rupees a month i the Bengal sepoy dght and a half Tbe Bombay sepoy when he marches 
reedves hb fraffo three days before he seb oat under command, and the Bengal sepoy on the day 
he sets out TiSej arc apparent Mjta, bat titej arc ivry Cmportojif to a sepoy No decbctkKu 
are made from the Bombay sepoy who has had leave of riiseoce, when he returns to bb corps 
from the Bengal sepoy that are. The Bombay sepoy reedvo preseob on Chrbtmas day Hew 
year's day and the King s bfrth-day i (be Bengal sepoy does not The Bombay sepoy In tuldrrg up 
a rtew cantoruncat receives two rupees > the noa-eommbsloned officer four the femmadar 12, the 
sobdar 24 1 the Bengal ofilcer nothing. The Bombay sepoy on cbanglnt quartcra, receives half the 
above altowancci the Bengal sepoy nothing From the Bombay sepoy no deduction b mode when 
be b In the hospHal > from tbe Bengal sepoy one anna per day Tbe Bombay sepoy rccdvcs a 
coat every year pontaJoons every third year* the Bengal lepoy r ee dv es a coat and pair of 
pantaloons alternatefy Tboi the Bombay sepoy rec ei ves three coats and s pair of pairtiloons In 
three years and the Bengal sepoy two coats and a pah of pantaloons or a pair of pantaloons 
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and a coat The Bombay sepoy receives two yards of nankeen, a pair of sandals and cloth for a 
turban every year, which is unknown in Bengal The knapsacks for the Bombay sepoys >re found 
by the Government, not so with the Bengal " 

So then it IS clear that the Bengal sepoys had legitimate grievances against the 
Indian Government But the sepoys as a class were not so fairly treated as the 
European troops then serving in India. The native sepoy did not receive any bounty 
on enlistment as did the British recruit. Then again, while the European soldier was 
provided with barracks in the cantonment, the native sepoy had to shift for himself, 
and to make his own hut 

Captain Balamain in his letter dated 3Ist March, 1832, to Mr. Vilhers, published 
in the appendix to the Fifth Report from the Select Committee on the affairs of the 
East India Company, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, I6th August, 
1832, wrote. 

"The European soldier is very well provided for in every respect and his situation, on the whole, 
IS probably more comfortable than that of the private in any other country The men ought only 
to be enlisted for a term of years." 

But he could not give such a rosy account of the situation of the native sepoy, 
regarding whom he wrote. 

"Tlie native soldiery in the Company's service is composed of men of a great variety of country, 
caste and disposition They are easily managed by gentle treatment, but quite unnerved by 
harshness They are very sensible of disgrace or injury, particularly the Mahomedans The fear 
of being hastily punished by some young officer, or of being flogged for some purely 

military offence, prevents many men from enterinjg the service } and it is remarked that of 

late years few native officers place their sons in the army There is, 1 fear, no great 

attachment to the service. The causes of this are numerous The prominent one, almost 
an unavoidable one, is the depression of the whole native solidery In an army of between 

200,000 and 300,000 men, no native can rise above the rank of subadar-major, about equal to troop 
serjeant-major There arc many men of talent, more of spirit and and ambition among them and 
these can never be satisfied with such a state of things » they have not only their own feelings to 
contend with, but they arc continually taunted and excited by their countrymen not in the service 
Could any safe opening, however small, be made for the advancement to higher office of some of 
the natives, it would have a most beneficial effect Among the lesser causes of discontent arc 
the frequent changes in dress and drill the great strictness in little points of etiquette I the curtail- 
ment of liberty when off duty , the irregularity of relief of corps j the insults of the European soldiery * 
they being most frequently placed under the command of officers not acquainted with their manners 
and customs, and often regardless of them The insults of the European soldiery have 

increased from the more frequent reliefs of His Majesty's regiments It originates in the ignorance of, 
and contempt for, what the men call 'black fellows" and is chiefly felt by them on their first 
arrival Thirty years ago, there was no such thing as the hanging of European soldiers for shooting 
n.ntnes, which is now so common nor is there such a sight now to be seen as European and 
native soldiers walking arm in arm, and frequenting each other's barracks and tents, as used then 
to be the case" 

Other eminent officers also gave evidence to the same effect Thus, to quote Major 
General Sir H \^orslcy on the subject , in his letter dated 30fh March, 1832, to Mi, 

^ ilhcrs, he wrote 

For the purposes of sen ice or war I should deem it very desirable to have a larger proportion 
o troops armed and organized as light infantry Nor can I omit the opportunity for observing, that 
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I h*vi iln'ayt comJdcTtd tbc rooslx* In ffOierBl one fof tbc hfimtiy ni awlly heavy borthowome 
and tmwkWy foe that coootry when H b t«on«led that the native »oldlcf'» inferiOT itatnlna U 
HK>t'eoveT loaded with a pooch cakolated to carry 63 roondf of h^Iied cartridges (40 would be 
obondant for every ocosioo) a heavy laden knapsack ^ntabtin^ all hb tKcessarles, often fndudlBg 
cooldnfl trtemll i 

"VHh resajd to the pay ond allowances of the Native soWlers H b ot thb day the very some 
In omount as when H was first fljttd wWdi was In so cariy a period of ocr establishment In that 
country that in a code of Pay Ceffutations poblished by the Mnrtary Aaditor-Generol in tSIO 
K b stated that the same rates as (herein stated of pay and boUa have beta always poned to the 
native troops but that no record of the eothority establishing them in the first Instance b onyw h ete 
to be found." 

In the footnote to tHc above he aeWs 

'^Of do the Native troops eva receive any bounty on enlbtmcnt, whilst on rvery relief or chanje 
of situation they have to provide (Tuarters at their own cjtpense'* 

Then Sir H Vorslcy proceeds 

*1t uiay be safely assumed that since the early period of time In question oil necessaries of 
of food and raiment have risen horn 50 to ICO per cent. 2ndly that the country 
then o ccu pied was bounded by the Cortmrmassah fthTr ptoflretslvcly extended to the 
Vliler s dominioes, and now b«w»ded by the river SotledBe aiul the deserts of Bikancer i and 
that In like manner have the laboort and duties and the wear ond tear consequent on distant 
marches, in peace as well as in war proportiorvatciy inaeased, with expertse and Ineonvenkuce 
eahanced In auny cases where water carrlaae carmot be employed for the conveyance of the bowaje, 
famlfles etc^ of the troops. 

*1t wDl be f»o dUparusemerTt of any other troops to soy that hitherto the natht army of Indto 
has never been surpassed for MeUty to the G ov emm ent, and atlachmetrt to thdr effiem t nor 
'ykided to those of aay other natkm In point of dhdpDne and effective valour But H H 1 fear 
too tine, that there b in some respect a (tltins off from Its former cxcellertce as records the 
IncJloatioo to eoter the serricc on the part of the sonoc respectable desses that formerly sousht It 
with ovidity i nor does the same spirit of contentment and satisfaction seem to pfevall. They seem 
to have lost much of their characterHtic purity and shupltdty of manners by which thdr atoral 
and rnffhary virtuo were formeriy enhanced. They are, ntvertheiess the most ordoly respcctfol and 
obediciTt soldiers In the world , and I fervently trust and hope they will not feQ to contimie so to 
the ertd of titoe provided thdr habits and prehidlces are duly attended to i by which thdr attach 
merit and BdeDty has hitherto been secured and o lesson taught to after apes, *that thdr fives may 
be commanded throuflh the medium of thdr affections " 

The European troop* In Indh always had a ^ood time of It They were pampered 
ond they almost did next to nothing Thus Ueulenonl Colonel Baker wrote In the letter 
doted 2?ftli February 1832 to Mr Villfcr* 

"That In Benaal. except in time of war or on actnal service, or for the pofiticsl purpose of 
overawiny the native army they (the European troops) are eothely useJess to the Govemmeot for 
the ordinary dirtks of the country They perform no duties that can be possibly avoided, or which 
Involve any expos ur e to the dlmate. The Governor General's aod the Commander h-Chleff cuards 
arc soldy fumfshed by the oative rcffmcnts. Even In fort VTUiam but half the main (foard b 
supplied by bb Majesty s regiments In garrison there, to famish the covere d sentries, i t. In the 
shade of some buOdlna, verenda or gateway Even the oideriy to cany the adhrtanb ordeily*booJf 
b a native soldier from Barrackpore. On o march fa Bengal, o regiment of His MaJestyj dragoons 
or Infantry mast have a detachment of native Infantry (generally a company under an Engibh officer) 
to perform rooct of their dalles for them fa comp" 
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The native troops had many grievances and were labouring under many disadvantages. 
But no one ever bestowed a thought to redress the former or remove the latter. It 

would be no exaggeration to say that year after year their grievances and disabilities 

increased rather than in any way diminished. During the Burmese \^ar, as more troops 
were needed for the front, one of the native infantry regiments stationed at Barrackpur, 
namely, the 47th, was ordered for the service. Of course, the sepoys had to obey 

the orders. But it was the bounden duty of the authorities to see 

whether it was possible for the sepoys to obey those orders They should have 
attended to the comforts of the sepoys, towards whom cold and unsympathetic was 
their attitude But they did nothing of the sort The native soldiers had to pay for 

their transport whenever they were '.ordered to move from one place to another* 

But when the native infantry regiment was ordered from Barrackpur to proceed to 
the front, it was impossible for it to secure any transport of any sort The East India 
Company's historiographer, Thornton, is obliged to write 

"In the instance under notice, however, no bullocks could be provided, none could be lured, 
and they could only be purchased at an extravagant price An application for assistance from the 
commissariat department was made, but was answered by an intimation that the men must provide 
the required accommodation for themselves " 

Of course, this was impossible , the Commanding Officer of the regiment. Colonel 

• Thornton's Htsfoty of Drthsfi Indtai vol v, page 105 He writes 

"The European docs not carry even his knapsack The sepoy is not excused from this burden 

but in addition to ordinary necessaries, he must find means of conveyance for a set of utensils for 

cooking. With which each man is provided and these added to his clothing, appointments and 
ammunition, would constitute a load which the comparatively slender frames of the native troops 
would be altogether unable to bear through a lengthened march, more especially if it were to be 
performed, as most frequently happen, under unfavourable circumstances Carnage-cattle are, for 
this reason, of prime necessity for the movement of an army ? but it is to be observed that 
tde expense of these animals, and theic dripcrs, so far as empIo;s:ed for the use of the sepoys, 
had been accustomed to be defrayed b^ the sepoys themselves" 

That the sepoy's knapsack was a curse even in the year of grace 1858,*^ will be evident from 
what Sir Mark Cubbon, K C B , Commissioner for the Government of the territories of his 
Highness the Rajah of Mysore, wrote in his letter dated Bangalore, July 24, 1858, to Colonel 
Durand He wrote ; 

'The present musket is good enough, though it would be better if it were somewhat lighter 
But the sepoy docs not complain of the weight of his present musket, his great gncvance is his 
present knapsack j relieve him of that and he will consider it as great a boon conferred upon 
him, as if the Government had given him a considerable increase of pay When the knapsack was 
first introduced into the Madras army, it was a small and convenient pack j the present knapsack 
or its like was introduced in 1817, and it is the curse of the native army More men have been 
invalided and pensioned from the chest-foundering action of the knapsack than ever would have 
been from the ordinary risks of the service The knapsack is looked upon as the bore of the 
service, and were it to be removed altogether, it is certain that the sepoys of the whole army 
would greet the measure as a great boon, and the service would instantly become much more 
popular than it has recently been and plenty of recruits would be found j why should not this 
be done at once ?" — P 106 of Papers connected with the Re-'orgamsation of the Armas' in India 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 1859. 
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Cartwrls^t ypcnt money from Us private fund* for the parcha*e of transport anirral*. 
At that moment, the Government alto advanced money for the tame purpose. But 
then U vas too late. The disease had pasted the stage of the application of any 
correct remedy 

It was given out that the regiment would be transported by sea from Calcutta to 
Rangoon, The men In the regiment -all high-caste Hindus— had not enlisted for 
service In countries to which they could not march. It does not appear that any 
steps were taken to remore this impression (assuming It to have been a false one) 
from the minds of the sepoys. In the petition which they presented to the military 
authorities to which referervee will be rrude presently they stated this to be the 
ground of their complaint and grievance. 

The regiment was ordered to parade on the 90th October 1824 in marching 
order The men appeared without thdr Ijiapsacks. The explanation which they offered 
was that their lcnapsa<Jcs were old and womoul ones, not fit to be used They 
stated thdr grievances which were not unreasonable. They said they would not 
proceed to Rangoon or anywhere by sea as that was not In the bond which they had 
executed and if they were to be sent to the front, they should be granted extra 
allowance* or doable Batta as they called It, which claim they based on the grounds 
first, that Inoessed pay had been given to bullock-drivers and persons engaged In 
slmlbr service* i secondly that according to report everything was very dear In the 
country to which they were ordered to proceed 

No measures were adopted to eondllate them or to remove thdr causes of 
discontent But the parade was dismissed and the commanding officer soiighl the 
advice of the general officer commanding at Barrackpur who proceeded to Calcutta 
to consult the then Commanda In-Chl^ Genera) Paget 

As the result of the deliberations of t'*e*e higher authorities two British Inbntry 
regiments Hi* Majesty* Ist Royal* and 47th □ corps of artillery and a troop 

of the Govemor-Geirerar* body-guard were brought from Calcutta to Barrackpur ar>d 
the disaffected regiment was ordered to parade on the Ist November when the men 
fenmd themselves *urroor>ded by the British troops. 

They had forwarded to the Commander-ln Chief a memorial slating thdr grievances. 
This document was written Irf the vernacular and was translated It seem* not quite 
correctly by the Persian Interpreter In It they wrote 

"The case (s thb • — ^The soubahdar msjor and havfldw raajof toW the sepoys they wm 

going to Rangoon, and srould bt cmbtriced on board ship and he told all the sepoys that when 
the ConTpany srertT to srar they oeght not to shrink. After this the soubahdar major and havfldar 
malOT sent fc>r four men from each co mp a ny and said those srho wear the ftutee t6oo oagbt not 
to cast It oS. Thb also they ought not to do The sepoys replied, that they never could put 
tbefr feet oa board ship and that no person would forfeit hh caste For this rcsoon all the sepoys 
swore by the Ganges water and tooisec that they never would put thdr feet In a ship axtd every 
gerrtkman knows that whoi a Hindoo takes Ganges srater and iooiste Id his hand, he will sacriOc* 
hts Rfe In thb way the reg h a en t pledged themsdve*. Thb sphlcfa b written b our re p re s en ta 
tion. And further the soubabdar and havlldar before mentioned went to the commanding officer 
Gulonel Cartsrrlgbt, and stated that the re giment was ready to march i that all the sepoys had 
96 
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agreed (to march), whereas the sepoys knew nothing of this circumstance Now, you arc master 
of our lives » what you order we will do j but we will not go on board ship, nor will we march 
for that purpose. Formerly our name was good, but it has now become bad j our wish is, 
therefore, that our names be effaced, and that every man may return to his home" 

It does not seem that this representation of the sepoys, couclicd in respectful 
language, was taken into serious consideration by the Commandcr-in-Chicf or his staff 
Had kindness and a conciliatory spirit been shown to them and they had also been 
assured that they would not be required to embark on board ship for Rangoon, in all 
probability they would have behaved as all good soldiers ought to do But to treat 
the sepoys kindly was not the policy of the European military officers By the order 
of the Commander-in-Chief, the sepoys were ruthlessly massacred on the morning of the 
1st November Kaye writes 

"A hard, strict disciplinarian, with no knowledge of the native army, and a bitter prejudice 
against it. Sir Edward Paget was a man of the very metal to tread down insurrection with an iron 
heel, regardless both of causes and of consequences Some attempt was made at explanation — 
some attempt at conciliation But it was feeble and ineffectual perhaps not understood They 
were told, then, that they must consent to march, or to ground their arms Still not seeing the 
danger, for they were not told that the artillery guns were loaded with grape, and the gunners 
ready to fire,* they refused to obey the word j and so the signal for slaughter was given The guns 
opened upon them The mutineers were soon m panic flight Tlirowing away their arms and 
accoutrements, they made for the river Some were shot down , some were drowned There was 
no attempt at battle None had been contemplated The muskets with which the ground was 
strewn were found to be unloaded "f 

That this bloodshed, indulged in by the Commandcr-in-Chicf, could have been 
prevented, will be evident from what Kaye says on this subject 

A few sentences of well-chosen, well-delivered Hindoostancc, on that fatal November morning 
might have brought the sepoys back to reason and to loyalty But they had the benefit of neither 
wise counsel from within nor kindly exhortation from without Deprived, by the reconstruction of 
t e Army, of the officers whom they had long known and trusted, they were more than ever in need 
of ^ternal counsel to bring them back to a right state of feeling They wanted a General of Division, 
sue as Malcolm or Ochterlony, to re-awaken their soldierly instincts — their pride in their colours, 
t eir loyalty to their salt But instead of such judicious treatment as would have shown them their 
<wn o ly, as in a glass, the martinets of the Horse Guards, stern in their unsympathising ignorance, 
t eir ruthless prejudices, had, in our own territories, at the very seat of Government, in the presence 
of no pressing danger, no other lessons to teach, no other remedies to apply, than those which were 
to be administered at the bayonet's point and the cannon's mouth "§ 

The demoralising effects of this massacre have been described by the same authority 
as follows 

But this display of vigour, though it checked mutiny for the time, tended only to sow broadcast 
the seeds of future insubordinations It created a bad moral effect throughout the whole of the ' 
Bengal army From bazaar to bazaar the news of the massacre ran with a speed almost telegraphic 
The regiments, which had already marched to the frontier, were discussing the evil *■ tidings with 

It IS doubtful, indeed, whether they knew that the guns were in the rear of the European 
regiments "—Kaye 

t Kaye's History of tfi€ Sepoy War, Vol 1 (1870), pp 268-69 

§ Ibid, pp 270-271 
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mtoaW ifonuy and dijtast before tbe hrtcIUteTK*, sent by apedal eipreis had reached the can of 
the Bffthh eWefa. They we your own men, whom yoq have been dejtroylrta, »ald an otd native 
officer I and he could not tnot hlnadf to tay mote.*" 

TKt brutal G>mmandcr IrvChlcf itos not content wHh mowing down the jepoy# by 
artillery fire. He court martUlcd the wrvivon when many were hangctL The regiment 
was afterwards struck out of the Army list 

Thus ended the dlsfraccful affair of the Barrackpore massaac Had Justice been done 
It was the Cornmanda ln*Ch1cf and ntembers of hh staff who deserved to be hart^ed or 
blown from the nKmihs of cannon rather than the sepoys. But In this nether world of 
ours Justice H not always to be had but mtcht ts right 

This wanton massacre of the sepoy's forms a dark epHode In the history of the 
Burmese Var There have been many English writers who have not scrupled to add 
Insult to Injury by blackening the character of the sepoys. According to them, the refusal 
of the sepoys to proceed to the front proceeded from fear cowardice and other similar 
causes. Thus Metcalfe who ought to have known betta wrote 

“Now wbit doo this mulioy proceed from ? Either from few of our enemy or from disaffection 
to our Government - They (the sepoys) detest the eastern part of Ber>gal more than the western • 
and ti>e coturtry beyorrd our frontier they believe to be Irdvablted by dcvllt and cannibals » the 
Burouns they a^vor attd dread as eochanters agafant whom the works of mere recn canrrot prevail 
Vhat does all thh amount to In brief but thH--<hal we cannot rely on our Native Army ? Vhether 
It be kzr of the en emy or dlsaffecdcn towards tn, they tall n hs the heor of need. Vhat are wt 
to think of thb and what are our prospects under such dreumsttnees 7 It b an awful thing to mow 
down oar own troops with ogr own amUery espedaliy those troops on whose fidelity the existence 
of our empire deper»ds. t 

But Herbert Spencer when referring to the Barrackpur massacre, wrote 

Down to oor day contlcmes the amnlrrg despotism which uses rtallve soUlers to maintain and 
extend ratlve sobJecHoa— a despotism under which t»ot many years since a c c glm ait of sepoys was 
ddlberatdy massacred for refusing to march without proper dothlng 


/6/tt, p. 265 

t Kaye's fefectforu from tik papers of Lcrd Mdcalk p XJ3. 
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The war was very unpopular both m England and in India The Government was 
straining every nerve to come out of the war with as much glory and honour as possible 
Money was spent on it like water But failure on all directions stared Government in 
the face Success was not to be obtained by fighting alone So recourse was had to 
Machiavellian principles H H \^iIson writes 


"Reports having reached Sir A Campbell, that much dissatisfaction had been excited in the district 
of Dalla, by the orders of the court for a gencnl conscription, a force of four hundred men was 
embarked under Lieutenant Colonel Kelly and despatched on the 8th of August, to take advantage of 
any opportunity that might offer of giving support to the discontented " 


Comments on the above are not needed It was bv' acting on Machiavellian 
principles that the English succeeded in dismembering some of the districts of the Burman 
Empire The same author, who has been quoted above, writes 


In the impossibility that existed of engaging in any active operations in the direction of Ava, it 
was judged advisable to employ part of the force in reducing some of the maritime provinces of the 
Burman kingdom The district of Tcnasscrim, comprising the divisions of Tavoy and Mcrgui, was that 
selected for attack, (A force) sailed from Rangoon on the 20th August and reached the mouth of 
the river leading to Tavoy, on the 1st September t A conspiracy among the garrison facilitated 
the capture of the place, the second m command making the Maiwoon and his family prisoners, 
elivered them to the British officer, and the town was occupied without opposition " 


Of course, even a child can understand that the conspiracy was incited by the 
ritis The above-quoted author does not state the price that was paid to the 
second-in-command for this foul act of treachery 

There is no need of narrating in detail the skirmishes and battles fought between the 
ng IS and the Burmese in which, more often than not, the latter were beaten, not 
ecause they lacked m courage or even military strategy but because they were no match 
or their antagonists in the exercise of the Machiavellian art, which the English had 
rarned to perfection To add to the misfortunes of the Burmese, their able general Maha 
andula, who had come from the Arrakan frontier, on hearing of the capture of Rangoon, 
was killed on the 1st of April 1825, by the bursting of a shell while fighting the 

ng ish from^ his fortified place of Doonabew That he was a general of no mean 
order even his 
him 


enemies are forced to admit Major Snodgrass says of 


to wh ^ Burmese army for so long a period, contending against every disadvantage 

j , ^ general could be subjected, evinced no small degree of talent, while the position and 

Dur'^^'^h^^ ^ ^ work, would have done credit to the most scientific Engineer j . 

and IC k ^ prosperity, Bandoola seldom exposed his person j in the battles of Rangoon 

allow h ^^"if never under fire ; but he did not hesitate, when circumstances required it, to 

imse to be hemmed in at Donoobew, where he boldly declared he would conquer or die. 
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«nd tni he •ctoaHy fell *et hb men the flot ocampie of the cotirace he fcqo l red 
tn •IL"' 

The Ensifsh were cJejfrouj of corvdudfna peace becau 5 c the war was unpopular and 
they had to pay a \ct> hcav7 penalty In the loss that occuned to thdr force by the 
slcloicss ai>d death of the men composins h. The Burmese were equally desirous of 
peace because the war was not of thdr own seeldn^ and they had already saffered 
N'cry heavily The Ei>5llsh by bribery and corruption and holding out other temptations 
had succeeded In raising traitors In the Burmese camp. They conspired with the Siamese 
and instigated them to aeate disturbances In the provinces contiguous to thdr borders, 
H H 'W'llson writes 

Ahhotich they (the 5l*me«) had taken no part In the war they had continued their military 
demomtratkms. In December (I82») a letter ww recenred by Captain FenwkV, at Martaban from 
the Ronna Ron announchifl that he was on hli inarch totrards the Pega frontier wHh a Siamese 
army and had moved to Kcmiboofl on hb way It was accordlndv arranged by the 
Commbsloners that Captain Villlamson should be attached to the Siamese and a tetter was 
addressed to the mlnbiers of Slam, In erveouragement of the dbposHIon thus manifested.'^ 

Peduced to such stmits (t Is rvo wonder that the Burmese were anxious to conclude 
peace. But they did not rruke the first move for it. It was the English who did It, 
To quote the above mentioned author 

"Allhouih prepared for the rervcwal of hostfllUcs, the English General being sensible that H 
wii not the wish of the Government of India to urge them to exUemltte availed hlcnsdf of an 
opporttentty that o ear red at this period (after the death of fiondoola) to afford as opening to a 
negotiation for peace. Amongst the Individsafs of all ranks who had now flocked to Prome 
was a confidential servant of the prince of Tharawadl who made bo secret of hb relation to Ihe 
priiKe nor of the dlstreis which the latter suffered from the occupation of hb government by the 
Engfbh, A private letter was accordlagly addressed to the prince, through thb channel by Sir A. 
Campbell stating the disposition of the Britbh Government to terminate the war whenever the 
Court of Ava should be Incflocd to offer reparation for the Inludes whldi had provoked H, and to 
Indemnify the BiHHh Gov er nm en t for the expense. Thb attempt, Isow c v cr was tmavaDlng, and no 
answer was reedved." t 

The Englbh had Instigated Insurrections and acated disorder In the Burmese Empire 
artd so they thought they would succeed In forcing the Burmese monarch to accept 
the terms of peace dictated by them, H H 'Vllson writes 

'Various reports were current at that time whkh rendered It probable that the overture would be 
acceptable. Irtsarredlons bad taken place It was asserted In different parts of the Burman 
dominions and a nimoer of the deposition of the King seems to have found extensive currency 
The reports toraed out to be iocorreett but there was no doubt that the wv was highly unpopular 
arul that the Lotoo or Great Coondl of the State was nnxh divided "g 

The principal conditions of pcact proposed by the British were so humiliating that 
they were rejected by the Burmese. So otkc more hostilities were resumed i bet the 
Burmese with thdr slender resources were unable io carry on the war successfully 
Sanattve of t&e Barmesc Ikor pp 176— 177 
£oc Gt, p. 230. 

t fbkL, p m 

8 fbl<L, p. 199 
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with the English. They were desirous of peace and so were the English The English 
had in their tram one Burman priest, designated as the Raj-Guru He was allowed 
to proceed to Ava, furnished with a private note from the British General, expressive 
of the readiness of the English to conclude peace with the Burmese King The priest 
succeeded in inducing the Burmese Court to make overtures for peace Hostilities were 
suspended, and deputies from both parties met m conference on the afternoon of the 
30th December 1825 At this meeting, terms were stated and their discussion postponed 
till the next day A third meeting took place on the 2nd January 1826. A treaty 
was drawn up the English copy of which was signed on the 2nd and the Burmese 
copy on the 3rd January, and an armistice was agreed upon till the I8th of January. 
But the treaty was not approved of by the Burmese King and so hostilities were again 
resumed The British force was on full march towards the capital of Ava, which also 
scored some victories on the route The King and his ministers felt that they were 
m the power of the British , meanwhile they were also informed of the fall of 
Bhurtpur It was these considerations which led the Burmese Court now to sue for 
peace The treaty of peace was concluded at Yandabu, a place within four days' 
march of Ava 

Thus ended a war which benefited the Governor-General more than anybody else 
H H 'Wilson writes that the war 

inflicted very severe penalties on both the belligerent parties on the British, by a heavy 
pecuniary expenditure and awful loss of life and on the Burman Empire, by an equal sacrifice of 
men and money, and by the perpetual separation of some of its most highly valued dependencies 
The expense of the military operations had greatly exceeded all anticipation, and had been, in 
some respects, unnecessarily wasteful A large portion of the expenditure, however, arose out of 
misinformation with regard" to the resources of the Burman kingdom, which, instead of being 
adequate to the supfort of the troops, proved to be wholly defiicient * " 

Major Archer's remarks are so pertinent that they may be quoted here in extenso 
as a fitting conclusion to this chapter on the Burmese \^ar 

At this moment the Company is deeply in debt, consequent upon the enormous, if not profuse, 
expenditure in as foolish and useless a war as was ever waged between a powerful and civilised 
state and a barbarous and really contemptible people. This grew out of sending a person to 
rule the destinies of India in every point defioent in the necessary qualifications* one who possessed 
but httle experience in the arts of government, particularly in one so foreign to that of his native 
country 

"The Ava '^/ar, entered upon in all the hurry of fear, was of course not guided by judgment, 
cither in the plan of operations or the most fitting time for commencing them The history of this 
war IS divested of all honourable characteristics. Death reaped a plenteous harvest at Rangoon and 
in Arracan , those to whom he did not deal the finishing stroke continue to bear the remains of a 
dis^e which baffles all attempts of skill to overcome, 

"Had the Burmese entered over our frontier, we should have met them on vantage ground, and 
have given them a hearty good drubbing "f 


Ibid, p 261 

t (Tours m Upper India and in parts of t5e Himalaya Mountains, Vol II, pp 296 — 304) 



CHAPTER LXV 

THE REDUCTION OF BHARATPUR 

"nrc reduction of Bhomlpur by Lord Combcnncic during the administration of Lord 
Amherst did not lead to any extendon of the territory of BriUsh India but It enhanced 
the prestige of the British Indian GoveramenL Lalcc had failed to reduce It Metcalfe 
In hh paper on the bombardment of fortfled places transmitted to Lord Moira In 
November 18 tA vroic 

''At Dharitpore, four assaults and the greatest exertions oT the united armies of Bengal and 
Bombay srae Ineffectual agalfvst a stra«llfl9 and exiemlre walled town, iHoated on a pUIn with 
a dry ditch, which the octivhy of the enemy converted Into a wet one before the breach and 
defended by men whom we used to call a rabble. 

''Our fallttre on that occasion may be attributed partly to the dlfflcultJes which opposed the 
attack, and partly to the flmraess and acthrity of t the defcocc. and partly to the preserKC of a large 
enemy s army under the walls which embarrassed our operations and partly to the wa« of 
confidence on the part of our troops after the first check. 

Then He vent on lo mention the causes of failure In detail 

'Hbe commenconerTt of oor systematic Wlores may be dated from the unfortimate siege of 
Bh ar at pore wher e a great portion of our ndUtary fame was burled. 

« 

'The real cause of ottr repeated fatlore seems (o be, that our oppon e n ts now are better able 
to defend themselves against os than ocr opponents were ferrmeriy consequenUy that we have not 
the same superiority on these occasions that we formerly possessed dot have oor troops the same 
confidence. 

“The sight of a white face or a red coot suffWent now on all occaslora an \l once was 

to make out adversaries flee In dbmay and abondon defences In which they have well grounded 
confidence. 

"Bther the gradual and Imperceptible dfcoUtlon of knowledge has given them a better mode of 
defence tod greater resources i or the charm which ensured ns success is c&tsolvcd t or from some 
other change of draroistances we ote Ics* Invlndble than we were for certain ft Is, that there 
have been occasloru on which the backwardness of out troops has been complained of and 
whatever may have been the Immedlatt «»« defeat, they have repeatedly turned thdr 

backs on the walls of foes who In tbecnY would be considered contemptible, and who to this day 
are compared by sorae writers In England to a flock of sheep. 

'Thh Is a subject wWch canrKX be taken too much Into deep consideration. On oor military 
superiority out power entirely depends. That superiority Is lessened by every defeat. 

« 

't>ftes has the fate of India depended on a single array • often again may the fate of a great 
part of India depend on a single array f and If ever by any comWuatkm of unfortoirate aeddeots 
such scenes should be exhibited In an array In the fleld having the fate of out empire in great 
measure attached to It, as have ocairred more than once In s to rming parties, aird even In considerable 
detachments out power might rec ei ve a Wow from which Its recovery mtgltt be questionable." 

The Importance of the above extracts from Metcalfe s paper will be undentood 
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when we come to describe the part played by him in the Bharatpore affairs 
of 1825 

At the request of Lord Amherst, in the autumn of 1825, when Metcalfe was at 
the Presidency, on his way to Delhi, he drew up the paper on the general question 
of interference in the concerns of other states, especially Bharatpore and Ulwar. 
'The policy which he recommended," writes Kaye, 'was adopted by the Supreme 
Government ? and the capture of Bhurtpore and the submission of Ulwar were the 
results." 

He commenced his paper by saying . 

"It is presumed to be universally acknowledged as a general principle, that we ought not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of other states j and the same is enjoined by the repeated orders 
of the Court of Directors 

'But we are continually compelled to deviate from this rule, which is found untenable in practice * 
and the deviation is generally sanctioned, and sometimes directed by the same authority 
* * * 

"'J/ith respect, therefore, to all states over which our supremacy extends, our duty requires that 
we should support the legitimate succession of the prince, while policy seems to dictate that we 
should, as much as possible, abstain from any further interference in their affairs 

• * 

"Supposing the prinaples above stated to be correct, our duty with regard to the succession 
at Bharatpore may be easily defined 

"We are bound, not by any positive engagements to the Bharatpore State, nor by any claim on 
her part, but by our duty as supreme guardians of general tranquility, law, and right, to maintain 
the legal succession of Raja Bulwant Singh to the Raj of Bharatpore j and we cannot acknowledge 
any other pretender 

A display and vigorous exercise of our power, if rendered necessary, would be likely to bring 
ack men s minds in that quarter to a proper tone , and the capture of Bharatpore, if effected in 
^ r manner, would do us more honour throughout India, by the removal of the hitherto 

un a impressions caused by our former failure, than any other event that can be conceived "* 

Although the English had no business to interfere in the affairs of Bharatpur, yet 
rom interested motives, they did so. Intrigues were set on foot to gain their end and 
wipe out the disgrace of two former defeats So when in 1825, the reigning prince 
le , the succession was disputed by two cousins The opportunity was seized by 
t e ritish Indian Government to interfere in the internal affairs of the state and so 
t ey went to war with it The then Commander-in-Chief, Lord Combermere, went in 
person to conduct the war An army of 25,000 men with a large artillery invested 

t e p ace on December 10, 1825 and it was not till the I8th January 1826, that the 
fortress was reduced '{' 


yc s Selections from tfie papers of Lord Metcalfe, pp I22-I3t 
Memnr,o account of the storming of Bharatpur fort on the I8th January 1826 is given in 

that It vT/ ° °lonzl Sfinner (Yol 11, pp 174 et seq) In a footnote on p 175, it is mentioned 
^ suggestion of Colonel Skinner that the fort was mined 

Skinner reported practicable by the engineer officer. Lord Combermere asked 

Y/ IS opinion on the subject j to which he only replied that he was unworthy 
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It Is said that there was a legend current In that state that the gods had built the 
fortress and It would be captured only when an "alligator'^ came across the sea to 
besiege It The name of the commander of the besieging army soimdcd something like 
*Xumbhlr* which In some of the Indian vemaojlars means an alligator This worked 
upon the minds of the defenders of the fortress they became depressed, lost heart and 
so the place fell 

But It Is not Improbable that some of the bcicagured army were bribed. This Is to 
be Inferred from the following 

^otn the moment that Lord Combcrmerc arrived In the camp before Bharatpor or rather which 
sarroonded diat pUce, he was co rn Untl y ht morion vHIring every part of a most extensive encamp 
ment and soperintcndlog every operation from rire cotmnenccinciit to Hs fbul dose. Not content 
with this on the day of the asscolt, be actually headed one of the storming parties hlmsdf and 
bad an officer IdDed on cadi side of him on rite breach. Soeb conduct In a commander on ordinary 
ocoalons, would be deservedly censored aa ormecessary and foolhardy exposure Here, the character 
of OUT army and safety of oat East Indian possessions perhaps even our very existence depended on 
the success of the moment atd the presence of the Commander to Qricf almost supplied the absence 
of two or rirree thousand Eerropeans. From the Hmc of Lord Lake's falliiTt against thb place. It had 
never ceased to be thrown In oar teedi by the Natives In every part of the East and many a man 
hi conversfog rixjut our successei, has sIlciKcd roe In a moment by saying. "All this 
may be very true, but can you take Bharatpoor ?" Even after It was taken no Native would 
believe ft was captured by storm arrd to the last boor of my residence In Indli^, they persisted 
In asserting that it was bought not copouered.'^ 

After the capture of Bbaratpur the atrodties barbarities and cruelries perpetr ^ ^ fd 
by British offtcen and men on the hapless and helpless people of that town may be 
Inferred from the following recorded by two officm in thdr wtorks on travels In 
Northern India. 

Major Archer writes under date of 29th January 1823 

After diruTcr some ^r\g gentry or rather buffoons made theft appearance, and orased os to 
laugh by theft moat lodkrocs representation of the capture of Bbaratporc, and our plufxicTlDg H 
with vlvadty as even to art the haft off the heads of the pcople-'g 

Captain Murtdy In his pen artd pend! sketches of India tells the amusing story of 
a native pantomime In which the dcamatU personcK were an English prize agent and 
a Bharatporc peasarrt 

'Tbc f ormer wore an Immeitse cock bat and sword the latter was stark naked with the 
exception of a scanty waist*doth The prize agent stops hftn artd demaiKb hb Icwds artd money 
to toodi his c3cceUcnc/s shoe, much more so to offer him advice. But his lordship desirous of 
IcBmhtg hb opinion, repe ate d the q u a tl on and urged a reply On which Skinner said that the 
breach was Impractlc^ilc, and that, ff attempted, tbc men would sink up to theft armpits In the 
rubbish, and thor would be a repetltton of the former faDuTta. Colood— then a sobaltem hi the 
epgftt e er s , said be dl fT cred, bot would ascertain the bet, and gaUantly rushed forward crossed the 
dfteb, and ftxmd that ft was as Skinner had stated. He re tu rned ontoached by the fire, patted 
Skhmer on the back, and said. Old boy yoa are right and I am wrong Skftmer then said they 
must Inst do as the Mahrsttas used to do on sfanflar occmssloot, and trust to mlufng. They (fid mine, 
and the event proved the soartdnos of his opinion." 

Vebh s hflUhry RemlnitteKts, VoL II pp 240-341 

§ [Toon In Upper India^ p, lOI). 

/ 


97 
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The half-starved wretch protests his poverty, and appeals to his own miserable appearance as 
the proof The Englishman, upon Ms, makes him a furious speech, well garnished with G-d-d-mns, 
seizes on the trembling Bharatporean, and determined not to leave him without having extracted 
something from him, takes out a pair of scissors, cuts off his long shaggy hair close to his skull 
crams it into his pockets, and exit swearing " 

The above needs no comments 

To meet the expenses of the Burmese war and the Bharatpur campaign. Lord 
Amherst made the Indian princes, whether reigning or pensioners, advance him money 
to prosecute his ambitious military designs 

So writes John Malcolm Ludlow in his Bntisfj India* 

'The time for openly plundering native princes was gone with Warren Hastings One observes, 
however, at this time, the extreme prevalence of the practice of obtaining loans from them 
At the end of 1825, the king of Oude lends £1,000,000 sterling , £500,000 for two years the next 
year The Baiza Baee, after Sindhia's decease, lent £800,000 In the general loans which were 
contracted, we find smaller chiefs contributing their quota The Raja of Nagpur £50,000, the Raja 
of Benares £20,000 j even the unfortunate Bajee Rao, the cx-Peshwa, refunding a very considerable 
sum for the purpose out of the savings from his pension " 



CHAPTER LXVI 

AMHERSrS VISIT TO OaHI 

The Bormete war had made Amherit very unpopular wllh the authorities In Enulaixl. 
To retrieve hij popularity he dedared war agalnrt Bharatpur But not content with 
the successful termination of that war he made another bid for popularity by 
unnecessarily hmnlllatlnfl the position of the Mughal Emperor of Delhi Vlth this 
object In view he proceeded to Delhi arriving at that Imperial Capital on the I5th 
of Fehroary 1827 He had an Interview with His Majesty on the 17th. The latter 
was seated on 

'^tbe Taf£i-t Taoot, or Peacock Throne, and the Govcmor'^^cDcnl took bb sect In a State Qialr 
In front of H on the right, and sat at right angla to Hb Majesty the Qcsidcat and other oBcm 
present as wel] as the chief personages of the Court, all standing " * 

Amherst s conduct was considered so derogatory to His Majesty that he despatched 
Ram Mohan Roy to Englarxl It U true that Hb Majesty consented to an Interview 
to the Governor G ene r al for as he explained to the Resident that 

had been IrrftiKnced by an apprehension of conseo u cn ee s, similar to those whldi bad raxrltcd 
from the obfeaktn srUdi Hb Wafesty had urged to a reettlfrg with the Marqoh of HastJugs on the 
footing then proposed, attributlfrg, as he expressly stated to this cause tbc sobseQoent asstrmptton 
by tbe Nawab Vliier of the ttde of King that. In the hope of obvUUrtg these consequences, he 
bad rductantly aouakseed In the crremonla! establl^ml by Lord Amherst, bet that. Instead of 
reaping from tftat concession the benefit whkh he expected advantage was afterwards taken of H 
to hrtrodoce aa aHeratfon of the ottoh " t 

A year afterwards the then CornmatKleT ln*Chttf Lord Comb er mer e, visited the 
Emperor on the 3rd February IS28. Major Archer who was his A. D C, has 
recorded In hb Tburr In Upper India (p IIO) a description of that visit The 
Gam ma ndp IrvQiIcf and his staff paid homage to the Emperor and presented the 
usual nuxxee regardlrrg which Major Archer wrote that 

'll b known that by such means be b necessitated to eke out the scanty pittance alkjwed to 
him and hb Bomeroas brafiy servants and dependants residing In the fort. How art the mighty 
WleoT 

In a sSoorpia from His Majesty to the address of the Resident, received on the 
26th November 1831 Hb Majesty said 

"1 had Iovarlri)iy looked for relief from the G overnment In every case through the medlam of the 
Resident In attendance at my Court and that I bad always c o o tl nued to make hlin the chtnnd of 
comrannkafing my grievances to the Government but that no one had ever exerted Wtradi In 
any Instance, In my cause. Providence at length favoured me with a vfatt from Lord Amherst 
which 1 hailed with fedlngt of the fuliest confidence and delight aP the prosp ed whkh It afforded 
of securing to me the fulfilment of tbc pledges that had been given me and the. rcallxatlOQ of all 


P B38 of Punjab Government Records, Delhi Residency and ^ency 1807 IfiTT (Vol I ) 
t Ibl(U p, 359 
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my desires I accordingly did everything in my power to please His LordshiP/ and showed him 
every kindness that I could possibly manifest, explaining at the same time the engagements of the 
British Government towards me and making a full disclosure of my wishes to him His Lordship, 
however, evinced as little disposition as others to redeem those engagements or execute the provisions 
contained in the regulations of Government, and not confining himself to this, he had rccouisc to 
the novel procedure of setting aside the ceremonials and forms of address {adab wit al^ab) observed 
by his predecessors, thus lowering me even in respect of the style of correspondence adopted towards 
me,— a thing that 1 could have least expected "* 

The degradation of the Delhi Emperor did not produce any stir among the people 
of India In a letter, dated the 20th of August, 1800, Sjr Arthur \^cllesley wrote to 
Major (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro 

"As for the wishes of the people, particularly in this country, 1 put them out of the question 
They arc the only philosophers about their governors that ever 1 met with — if indifference constitutes 
that character" 

Peter Auber, in his Rise and Progress of t6e Brifis/j Power in India (Vol II, p 
606), writes that Lord Amherst 

"terminated the implied vassalage previously rendered, or was supposed to exist towards the 
royal family, by the British Government The event created, very naturally, a strong sensation at the 
time, as it was the first instance of our openly and decidedly asserting the independence of the 

British power it was generally stated that the crown of Hindustan had been transferred to the 
British nation 

The event is said to have been viewed with deep melancholy by the royal family and their 

dependants They felt, whatever pnvations they might have suffered from the Mahrattas, their title 

to the sovereignty of India, had been invariably acknowledged They were now, for the first time, 
divested of it" 

There was at that time in India no awakening of the national consciousness, no 
sentient of patriotism, as that term is understood in the modern Christian countries of 
* ^ 1 niade the rise of the Christian power possible in India 

er the degradation of the Mughal Emperor, Amherst continued his journey north- 
war to the Himalayas and spent the summer at Simla, where he received a fnendly mission 

Singh and also the intelligence of the rupture between Russia and Persia 
qui ng Simla in the end of June, he returned to Calcutta, where he stayed till the 

? ° March, 1828, when placing the provisional government in the hands of Mr 

ayley, he embarked for his native country 



« 


Ibid, p 347 









CHAPTFR LXVn 

LOUD VILUAW BENTINCK'S ADMINISTUATION (18Z8-I835) 

Lord VilUaro Berttir>ck had served ai Govtmof of Madras but was recalled after 
the outbreak of the Madny at Vellore. The dts^race was ranUlrr^ In hh breast, and so 
he applkd for the post of Governor General of India after the retirement of Amherst 
The coirrsc which he adopted was an unusual one. But It has been Ratified on the 
ffrotmd that 

'He wtjhed that the coontry whkh had been the scene of hh undeserved humlTlatloo, shodd dso 
be the scene of Ws admlntstrative trhnnph. These conihienmons mmt be taVen hrto foil •ccomrt, It 
we would form an ac a t nt e esthnete of the motives whkh Indoctd Lori VlIHsiti Bentinck to appew 
« a omdhlate for the ofRct,"* 

Kaye from whose artidc In the Calcutta RcTtew the above extract has been made, 
men lions the special qaallflcations which Bentinck possessed for the Indian adntinlstratiofi 
He writes 

"Vben formerly Governor of Madm He had devotri Ms active mind whh Bm>t ardour to the 
study of inefian poHtks. He had made Wrttsclf master of every lobicct connected with the lottmal 
«eonomy and wojUrrg of the Go v ern g ven L He had sketched out rajury p>Um tor the iToprovtottni 
of the adtalnhtradon. la hh cafiemen to carry those views Into e ff ect artd to prev en t tbefr behr® 
subverted by mpertor authority he had. In orte tmtance, adopted the extmordlnajy step of rtolttir^ 
ftfi own presidency and ptoc^ns Calcatta.''t 

But no Irtdian having any sense of self respect and not altogether wanting In 
patriotism can praise Bentinck for all the trouble he took foe maldnfl himself master 
of every subject connected with the workfrtg of the government, daring the period 
of fris governorship of Madras. True h Is that he perceived the benefits which 
MciVaarrmadam pie bai cem^enti on \bt Taiaves cwrAry wni 'wVf.cK Awikv 

Indian Government of that day from the very nature of its constitution was precluded 
from doing. He wrote 

"In many respects the Mahomedarts surpassed our rak| they lettitd In the coontries which 
they conquered I they Intermbced and Intermarried wKh the natives i they adaUtted them to all 
privflcaes t the h tie re sti and sympathies of the conquerors and the conquered bccBmc Identiffed. Our 
policy on the cootrary has been the reverse of this— cold, sdBsh and unfeeling'* 

It was easy for him to diagnose the disease and mention Hs symptoms. He knew 
the remedy also — the remedy wfdeh was calculated to out the dbease. But hft did 
not propose to apply the remedy It was during his governorship of Madras that one 
of the members of his coundi there, by the name of Vltllam Thackeray penned a 
minute from which the following extracts are made 

"It U very pfopei that In England, a good share of the pfodoce of the earth should be 
prtated to support certalTi families In affluence, to produce senators, sages and heroes for the service 

rSr Caiattta Rtriev Voh I, p. M 
t /6*i, p. aw. 
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and defence of the state. . The leisure, independence, and high ideas, which the enjoyment 

of this rent affords, has enabled them to raise Britain to the pinnacle of glory Long may they enjoj^ 
it}— but in India, that haughty spirit, independence, and deep thought, which the possession of great 
wealth sometimes gives ought to be suppressed They are directly adverse to our power and 
interest We do not want generals, statesmen, and legislators we want industrious 

husbandmen " 


Referring to the above, Mr. \^illiam Digby truly observes 

"Mr Thackeray was without excuse Lord William Bcntinck, who of set purpose selected Mr. 
Thackeray as his mouthpiece, they holding ideas in common, is even more without excuse"* 

If we remember the above facts, we shall be able to understand Bentincks policy 
when he held the office of Governor-General of India Of course, he was not popular 
with the Anglo-Indian community of his day, because he disturbed the allowance of the 
civil and military officers. He was denounced by his Christian countrymen, because he 
touched their pockets It is on this account that the memory of Bcntinck is held in 
execration in the annals of Anglo-India. Even the paid historiographer of the East India 
Company, Thornton, had no good words to say of Lord '^ilham Bcntinck The reader 
is referred to his History of British India for the estimate he formed of his lordship f 
So fair-minded a writer as the Honorable Mr. Frederick Shore wrote of Bentinck 

been the general result of Lord William's government ? What has become of his 
crmination to do his best for the interests of the people over whom he has been placed ? 
ro^sions in abundance we have had, it has been a government of professions, which has begun and 
en ^ in words It may have been his intention to have 'fulfilled them , but he forgot to add the 
Rn!.'ch proviso, that his good intentions were never to interfere with the mam principle of the 
Intt vernment, profit to themselves and their masters at the expense of the people of 

nie abominable system of purveyance and forced labour is still in full force The commerce 


'orhtrli 1C MI ^ country are daily deteriorated by the vexatious system of Internal duties 
indpfvl fif preserve the people arc neither happier nor richer than they were before — 

full f ' fvi been progressive— 4or while the evils enumerated have continued in 

IS com ^ •'cvenue screw has scarcely been relaxed half a thread of the many hundreds of which it 
1 , while the natives, the East Indians, and the English settlers, arc found equally 

mg at t e little which has been practically done to improve their condition 

f 11^^^ unpopular with his own countrymen, it does not necessanly 

__^_o ^t at e wante d to injure them. No, he was their true friend and well-wisher 

* Prosperous Brihsfi India, p 4l 

offl^ only to state that he (Lord Bentinck) quitted India m May, 1835, having held the 

mterL° f . somewhat longer than the ordinary period} but having done less for the 
res o ndia and for his own reputation than any who had occupied his place since the 
conmencement of the nineteenth century, with the single exception of Sir George Barlow His 
b^ "8 weakness was vanity — the idol of his worship was popularity, and he sought to win its 
e es s y an unrestrained sacrifice to what is called the 'Spirit of the Age" Economy was in 
^ ion, an therefore Lord '^illiam_ Bentinck was an economist It was a period when showy and 
oisy pretension was permitted m many instances to carry off the rewards and honors which were 
ue on y to deep and solid attainments, and Lord 'W'llliam Bcntinck challenged praise for a system 
^igne to work m accordance with the popular feeling — professing to foster merit, but, in truth, 
ca culat^ to foster only undue influence For all these acts, charity itself can assign no 

motive ut a weak and inordinate appetite for temporary admiration " Vol V, pp 235-36 
S Notes on Indian Affairs, Vol II, pp 223-224 
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Every political and adminirtrative measure that he carried out In India vas for thdr 
benefit and calculated to do harm to the natives of the soil 

By Indian historians hi general Bentinck Is considered to have been a peace-loving 
Governor General It Is true that he did not Involve India In costly wan like those 
of which his predcceisoTS 'Vellcslcy Marquis of Hastings and Lord Amherst had 
been guilty But then the finances of the country were fn such a precarious condition 
whcr\ he was appointed to the high post of Governor General that he could not 
indulge In the luxury of any costly war He had to carry out retrenchments and so 
he was obliged to touch the pockets of his own co-reJlgionlsti and compatriots for 
which he was so unpopular with them 

However thac was one war during his regime by whkh a large province was 
made to lose Its ir\,dcpcndcnce. Kurg was coveted by Anglo-Indians because It 
appeared to them to be almost a paradise on earth. Says Mr L Bowring, who was 
for some years Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Kurg, * 

"Tev parts of lodU are uiore picturoque thart the little hill province of Coorg, and nowiicrc can 
be found a more galUot and loyal race than Its Inhabitants In former days when to a native 
mind, the merit of a territory wai Its Inacccsslbintv few States enjoyed such an Immunity from 
Invasion as G>org, the only approaches to it bdng through dense tangled woods or up the f^ce 
of stee p mounWm dothed with forest trees and cut up by stony water-coorses 

It was to lift the paedaB of and annex this beeutlful land that Bentinck made a 
war on Its sovereign. The princes of Kurg were always friendly to the English Vhen 
the latter werrt to war with Ttpu, the help which they received from the then rtlgnlng 
prince of Kurg, made them conclude a treaty with Kurg In 1790 with the follcrwing 
stipulations 

VhTIe the sun ar>d nsoon er>dare, the fahh of the conbactirtg parties shall be kept Inviolate. 

X Tippoo and hts allies are to be treated as coni moo crmnlcs The Rajah will do all In hts 
power to assht the English to inlorc Tlppc 

B. The Raj^ wlH fumhh for fair payment, all supplla his country affords, and have no 
connection with other nopfwaTlahs 

4, The Company goarantee the fodepeoderwe of Coorg, aad the maintenance of the Rajah t 
interests In the case of a peace with Tippoo 

5 An ttsyiora and every hospftalfty is o ff ered to the Rajah and hJs ftunlly at TeDIchery until 
the establishment of peace. 

God, Sob Moon and Earth be witness T t 

But as usual with the East India Company thdr dealings with Kurg were not fair 
It would seem that Bentinck was bent upon annexing Kurg because he knew Its 
value to the colonisers of his race and cr eed wdren he was Governor of Madras. 
No trouble would have occurred had the Kurg question been properly dealt with. 
The claims of the last Raja of Kurg were not well founded. Revd. E>r Mocgllng, In his 
history of Kurg, wrote In the Calcutta Review 

'The present « Rajah so rr micH , He was admowiedged by the Brttiih Government whhoct aoy 
dtffiQilty ft appears. Devammajrs dsJms and the proodies of the Sapreme Government given to h^r 
**Ea st em Experfences* (pp 228, 268) i 

t 775e Cakxitia fievitv Sep te nber 1856, p. 188. 
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father were overlooked The resolution of the Marquis of Hastings, that the Coorg question should be 
investigated when Virarajendra's daughter would reach majority, seems to have been forgotten."* 

The Raja was represented (mis-represented) to be an incarnation of the Devil, and it 
was said that he delighted in murdering in cold blood his relatives and subjects. Affairs 

reached the climax when the Raja's sister Devammaji and her husband, feanng 

assassination at the hands of the Raja, sought protection of the Resident of Mysore. 
It does not seem unreasonable that she fled to the Company's territorry, in order to 
draw the attention of the Company to her claims to the sovereignty of Kurg. It may 
be that she might have concocted all the stones of the cruelties of her brother in order 
to gam her own end. But the Resident and the Company not only took her and her 
husband under their protection, but they wanted to coerce the Raja. The Raja as an 
independent sovereign resented this interference He was irntated beyond measure and 
it IS alleged that he indulged in mad schemes If he did so, his conduct was not 

unjustifiable. Perhaps, the authorities were seeking for a pretext to annihilate the 

sovereignty of Kurg and so provoked the Raja to take those measures which were 

necessary to maintain his dignity and safety. 

This was just what the authorities were longing for. \^ar was declared against the 
Raja. An expedition under British officers was sent to his territory. The Raj'a never 
meant war and so it was not difficult for the British force to occupy his country Even 
the Revd. Dr. Moegling is forced to say that 

"the Rajah, mated partly by the hope that a reconciliation was yet possible, partly by 

the fear, that he might lose all, if matters went to extremities, sent orders prohibiting the Coorgs from 
encountering the troops of the Company To this vacillation of the Rajah, the several divisions of 
the Bntish expedition, then marching into Coorg, were more indebted for their success and even 
safety, than to the skill and talents of their commanders "f 

The Raja submitted. He was dethroned and sent a captive to Benares, Had 
Bentmck been an honest man, here an opportunity presented itself to investigate the 
claims of the princess to the throne of Kurg. He did nothing of the sort, but on the 
contrary annexed the province on the ostensible plea that the people of Kurg 
unanimously desired to be placed under the protection of the East India Company I 
We know the significance of this diplomatic declaration.§ 


* Ibid., p 196 
t Ibid, p 199 

§ Thornton, as an apologist for the annexation of Kurg, writes • 

"The annexation of the conquered territory to the British dominions is not, on the first view, 
so clearly justifiable, but a very few words of explanation will shew that, in this instance also, 
t e right course was taken The Rajah was childless [this is not true, as one of the Raja's 
aughters was married to an English gentleman] and he had taken effectual measures to cut off all 
pretensions to the succession not derived from himself. The vacant throne was without a claimant, 
and the powct which had occupied the country was called upon to provide in some manner for 
the administration of the government A stranger might have been placed on the musnud , but 
t ere was no reason for the exercise of such self-denial on the part of the British Government, 
more specially as the people manifested a strong desire to become British subjects The existence 
o such a desire removed every pretension for hesitation " (Vol V, pp 2I4-2I5 ) 
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The following Proclamation was iisucd to annihilate the national e:ditence 
of Karg 

■'Vhereu It U the unan{n>oas wish of ti« lnh rf )ft«nt3 of Coorg to be talocn under the protection 
of the British Government, Hb ExceJkncy the Rlsht HonoornHe the Govemor-Genend ha® been 
plotted to resolve, that the territory heret of ore governed by Waiajendra Vodeyar shall be 
transferred to the Honorable Company The Inh^tants are hereby assured that they shall not 
again be subjected to native rule, that their ctvD and rdtgloos usages wifi be respecte d , and that 
the greatest desire will hivariaWy be shoim by the British Government to aagment thefr secorfty 
com fort and happiness," 

Bowring writes 

-the provloce being one of the very few British possessions In India which has become such 
not by conquest, btrt by the free consent of the population. Perhaps owing to thb fact the 
government to whkh they announced their adhesion In ISS4 has not witboot good reasoa shown 
them constant lodulgervce, and an exceptkmal dcfercivix towards thdr feelings and prefadlca. 
For Instance, tfte slaughter of cattle In Coorg b and Ifkdy to remain forblddeii so long as the 
people deprecate H, nor would U be prudent or lust to Ignore their fedlngs on the subject, fn the 
face of a distinct promise given to them by ColoDd Fraser at the time of armcaation."* 

It Is admitted that Karg Is not a conquered province. Its inhabitants are not then 
bondsmen of England, But do they cn)oy all the rights and privileges of free 
dtlzens ? 

It was solemnly proclaimed that the dvll usages of the Inhabitants of Kurg would 
be r esp e cte d. But thb solemn proclamation was violated by the Englbh when cash 
payment was demanded for land assessment The Revd. Or Wcegllng writes 

'Uoder the Rajas, the asseismeirt had beeo pedd In Idnd. The CoUedor of Mangalore now 
demanded cash payment thb was cortsldered a grievance, as the fanuen were laid under tribute 
by rite money changer*." 

There was an Insurrection which was put down with a high hand. 

This was how the dvll usages of the Inhabitants of Kurg were respected 1 

Lord Bcntinck should be hdd responsible for the III treatment that the 
reedved at the hands of the E. I Company and to obtain redress for which he went 
penoftally to England. The wrongs of the Raja need not be dilated on here. 

Kurg was annexed because It was considered fit for colonisation by English settlers. 
The number of Ervglbhmcn who have settled In Kurg as cofFee-planters b a very 
large one as may be judged from the fact of Ib being the largest coffee produdng 
province In India. According to the Agricultural Statistics for 1904 5 Kurg has an 
area of 48 142 acres of land under coFFcc cultivation. Bowring wrote 

if the progrtjs of enlighten nwrit among the Coorg* has been ilower than coold be desired, tbeir 
mateiUl progress has been rcmtrk^c. This b mahilv owing to the extensive operations of the 
coff e e pUntcT* wfto began to colonise the cooDtry the splendid forests In which promised • rfeh 
re war d to the entaprfalng settler 

F rom the time when Europeans began to settle In the district to plant coffee, the forests with 
which the coentry was covered, began to acquire a new value. Bet at first ajiy applkant received 
perralisioa to commence operations In woods not dahneri by private Irvdhridoals or re^nled as 


Loc OL, P, 2*7 
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sacred forests Very little trouble was taken about securing proper grants, pcrmission.to cultivate 
coffee on payment of the Government excise being deemed sufficient "* 

The annexation of Kurg was immensely beneficial to every British officer who 
served in the expedition to that principality By the distribution of the Kurg prize 
money. Sir P Lindsay received one-sixteenth of the whole amount, and the other 
officers shared as follows 


Colonels 

Rs 

25,000 

each 

Lieut -Colonels 

// 

15,000 

tf 

Majors 

tr 

10,000 

tt 

Captains 

// 

5,000 

tt 

Subalterns 

(Asiatic Journal, May 1836, p 83) 

rr 

2,500 

tf 


After this need one wonder why the inhabitants of Kurg unanimously desired to 
place themselves under the protection of the English If 

Bentinck annexed Kachar under the doctrine of lapse— a doctrine which became 
so notorious during the Governor-Generalship of Lord Dalhousic The ruler of Kachar, 
Govinda Chandra by name, was assassinated in 1830 and had no male heir and so 
the "benevolent" Bentinck did not scruple to annex it 

Shortly before his departure from India, Bentinck confiscated part of ' the possessions 
of the Raia of Jynteah on the ground of infraction of treaty 1 t 

It IS true that excepting Kurg and Kachar no other province of India ' was annexed 
to the British dominion by Lord Bentinck 

He had his eye on Mysore also He did not, however, annex it, because he 
could not do so without offering the Nizam of Hyderabad at least half of it So he 
depnved the Maharaja of all power, placing the administration in tho hands of 
British officers 

Bentinck had no right to deal with the Maharaja of Mysore in the mamner in 
whtch he did so. The letter, dated September 7th, 1831, he wrote to that unfou‘unate 
pnnee, depriving him of all power to manage the affairs of his principality, did not 
allow him to answer the allegations contained in it or to afford him an opportunity 
to exculpate his conduct. 

Major Evans Bell, m his work on Tde Mysore Reversion, has thoroughly exposed 
the falsehoods with which that letter abounds He writes 

■'The summary substitution of direct British management was a somewhat harsh remedy for any 
administrative abuses, when the Treaty gave us the power of dictating and enforcing the acceptance 

* Loc Cit p 260 

t The deposed Raja of Kurg went (in 1852) to England to 'represent his case to the 
authorities there, and to obtain redress, if possible, for the wrongs inflicted on him He took with 
him his only daughter, who was converted to Christianity and married to an English gentleman 
there. It is needless to say that no heed was paid to his representations That laird of the Pen, 
Lord Dalhousie, insulted him The Raja's case was put before the British public in a pamphlet 
published in 1857 by John Bumpus, 158, Oxford Street, London, and written by an officer formerly 
.in the service of His Highness Veer Rajunder \^addeer. Rajah of Coorg 
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of fudi ordhumces n misfit hsve removed all cxusc of offence accordlns to the ftrict letter 
of the Treaty (artide IV) when It thoold be thoosht ne cemi y to have recoune to this extreme 
measore, we bad bo rtsht to attack the whole of Mysore, but only inch part or parts as shotild 
be required to render the fends of the State efildent and avallible eltha In time of peace or {war'~ 
'niie felt attachment of the coentry by Lord Vniiam Bentinck was not festifled either absolotriy 
by the terms of the treaty or morany by any tpedai nTg en cy of ootrased horoanlty or of danser 
to the tranqoimty of our own adjacent provinces. The fact b that the subsidy bad been always 
paid With the utmost punctuality and that not a slnsl^ Instalment was doe at the date of the 
Govern or-GeneraTs letter" 

"Thus the eroonds alksed for the orisinal attadunent of the country are not only umustalnable 
by terras of the Treaty but are found to be ev«i mote opposed to truth than Lord VTITlam 
Bentinck was ever made aware."* 

Bentlrrck should have shown some consideration for the case of the Raja and 
aslced hhn for an explanation before depriving him of p owe r In Ws principality He 
should not have acted on the advice of the then Governor of Madras who was one 
Stephen Ltishlnjlon whose early career was not unloiown to the Governor L^ncral 
For It was during hb Governorship of Madras In 1805 that young Stephen 
Uohington, who had come oat as a writer to Madras In 1791 had to leave It under a 
doud for cmbeizlcrrvent of public revenue.t 

Hb Interference In the Jcyporc affairs upsetting the arrangements of his predecessors 
led to the belief that he contemplated the annexation of that State of Rajputana. It Is 
stated In the Political History of Je^pon (p 29) puhlbhed In 1868 as one of the 
Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign Department No LXV 
that 

"the ip polntment of Jooth* Ram as rrrinbttr ww ■jcrlbed to a desire on the part of the 

BHtUh G o v er ri u i cjit to aime* the co untr y on eccount of the certsla ensufe^ «n8rcby** 

The tribute of the Raja of lodhmi r had fallen Into arrear An army had been 
assembled to overawe that prince, who was also threatened with dethronemenL The 
district of Sambhar and a share of the Sambhar salt lalce were taJeen possession of as a 
seenrity Lord Vllllam BcntirKk also detained as security the Jcyporc share of the 
Sambhar salt lalce and district Referring to thb Ludlow mqltcs that this 
"jprve great offence to both prince and people. A jeaktosy of the English ipmng up and a few 
months after Lord VTlIUm Bentinck s departure (4th June, 1835) on attack was made on the Rcskknt 
Major Alva, and hb assbtant Mr Blake, was k!lled.*'6 

The policy which his Lordship pursued In the Political or Foreign Department 
was such as paved the Vay to the annexation of the States of several Independent or 
feudatory princes of Hindustan and brirsging them under the direct admlnbtraticm of the 
East India G>mpany The manner In which he treated those princes was not calculated 
to make the relations b e tw een them ar>d the Ertgibh pleasant 

Take the case of Oudh, Bentinck meddled unnecessarily with the Internal politics of 


Pp. U 24. 

t See Major Evans BdTs Manota of General Jofin Brings pp. I5i et sep. 
9 History of BeitirS ladla^ VoL II p 9J 
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;.h,s Kinsdom H,s v,s,t to Oudh m 1831 d.d not forebode eood for that Krrrsdom 

report of nth July op,„,o„ , sho.d cPe, to the 

"1 Ihoushl It ti8 decided reform in the administration should take place, 

r: remedr'l. t^Pt m .He direct assumption of the manapemen. of the Oudh 

territories by the British Government . , i i i j c 

It IS a well-known fact that this minute of Lord Bent.nck strengthened the hands of 
Lord Dalhousie and the Directors of the East India Company, who were bent upon 

^""xhe* ^ns of Oudh was alarmed by the hostile attitude which Bcntinch assumed 
towards him He intended the dispatch of an embassy to England to represent his 
ease to the authorities But how this was frustrated by Benlmch rs not so well-known 
as It ought to be A correspondent under the pseudonym of 'Veritas 
Ihdian 


Some 


wrote to the 

ammec and Universal Remew for April, 1 8-^7 
ten or twelve years ago, it was generally believed, and publicly spoken of in the 


Calcutta 
take Viis 
king, as 


Journals, that the East India Company would depose the then reigning sovereign of Oudh, 
rich country and treasury, in which he had enormous wealth, to themselves and pension the 
they had many other native princes of India whose possessions they coveted The king, greatly 
alarmed at the prospect of losing his kingdom, and becoming a pensioner of the East India Company 
resolved on sending an embassy to England, in order to create a sympathy in the British people, ana 

avert, if possible, the wrongs likely to be done him 

'Having come to this resolution, his Maiesty selected for the embassy Colonel du Bois an intelligent, 
talented gentleman, who then held a post of honor in the king's service A native gentleman, rom 
' 'the Court of Oudh, was also to accompany Colonel du Bois as joint representative of his ajesty ^ 
while these matters were progressing, the supreme Government of India became ^ alarmc a 
the probable results of the mission, determined at once to frustrate the king s intentions, 

and to rum the embassy immediately A plot was accordingly laid for this purpose, in which a la y 
took an active part, and deprived it of all its power Charges of conspiracy against t c 
East India Compan/'s Government were brought forward against Colonel du Bois as the embassy 
was on the eve of departure for England Everything was carried on in seaet against him 

and before the matter was brought to a conclusion the ship sailed, and the embassy proceeded in 
opposition to the Government, The Government arbitrarily compelled the King of Oudh to 

dismiss his faithful servant. Colonel du Bois, on these absurd charges, brought forward for the 
express purpose of frustatmg the King's intentions Colonel du Bois, though aware previous 

to quitting India, that he was charged with conspiracy against the East India Company, yet 
of his own innocence, never supposed that he would be injured by it 'W'hat, then, must have cc|i 
his horror and astonishment, on receiving his dismissal, which had ben wrung from 
master, by the supreme Government of Bengal, and sent after him, in breathless haste, an wi 
a moment's delay On Colonel du Bois being dismissed from the embassy, they a no S 

to fear from the native gentlemati, who was left in a helpless condition, friendless and in a strange 
country, where he knew not a word of the language, consequently not in a position to gain many 
in his favour j and after suffering great anxiety of mind he became depressed in spin 

ill in health, and ultimately died at Poonah, on his way back to his sovereign, at Lucknow 
Colonel du Bois, finding he could obtain no redress from the East India Company, eventua y sc 
his wife Madame du Bois to Calcutta, to seek an interview with Lord \7illiam Bentmc , an 
implore him to redress his grievances * but the Governor-General was inexorable, or e 
himself concocted the plot, for the benefit of his masters After this piece of injustice rom ^ 

East India Company, Colonel du Bois retired to France, and would have held a post of high onour 
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Hj native l»f>d i tnrt Lofd VUTfem Bentinck h*d rctufr^ed from Iridl*, atxd mi then In France, and In 
addition to the ilgrttl scVIce he had done hhn with the Kin« of Oodh r>oiP prevented the Kins of the 
French from conferrios this po»t of honottr On him by r ep resent! ng that Cdood du Bob had entered 
into a conspiracy against the East India Componys Government, thoogh he knew at the same time 
that It vas one of the foulest plots ever concocted to ruin Ihc character of an honourable man, ar>d 
to prevent the course of fiJ^dce. 

In this connection must also be mentioned the attitude of Bcntinck to the embassy of 
the Kins of Delhi to England, The cel^ratcd Hindu reformer Ram Mohtm Roy xras 
selected by the King to represent his grievances to the authorities In England As Ram 
Mohun Roy was his ambassador the title of Raja was conferred on him to exalt his 
dignity Bentlnclc was much enraged at the proceedings of the King To mark hfs 
displeasure with the conduct of Hfs Majesty — whose vassal the East India Gjmpany of 
which he was the representative was he did not sec the King when he passed by Delhif 
This act of positive discourtesy If r>ot dbloyalty of Bcntinck must have ranldcd In the 
breast of the King arvd of his relatives and loyal subjects and was probably one of the 
contributing causes of the Irvdlan Mutiny of 1857 

Perhaps the fact Is not so wdl krvown as It deserves to be that Bcntinck was the 
author of a plot which had for Its object the extinction of the Maratha Principality of 
Gwalior 'Writes Mr John Hope, a former Superintending Surgeon of Sindhias 
Gxrtlngcnt, and Surgeon to the Gwrt of Gwalior In his brochure *Thc House of 


7Be Indian Cxandner and Un i vtt s al Reriew April 1847 pp. I78-I87 ' 

t Raja Kara Woban Roy ww the bearer of a letter from Hb Wtjetty the KJog of DeJhL tu Ac 
King of England, In vhid) It was stated 

‘'Even In the commuDlcetton above stated Insolt, In point of fom, was added to Inlostice. All tiie 
Governor -Gcnermb who have preceded Lord Amherst In the Government of the British territories In 
India have thought It no degradation to thenn^ves to address me or my august Father In the style 
that aatom has accorded to Royalty Lord Amherst, however thought proper to reduce me. In the 
form of coGTiminlcttion, to the footing of an eqoaL and thereby to rob me even of the cheap 
gratification of the usual ceremonials of addr^ so as to bomble me, as fax as possible. In the eyes 
of all ranks of people.'^ 

The Kings deputation of Raja Ram Mohon Roy to England greatly enraged the Governor General 
who directed hb Seartary Mr H T Prlnsep to write to Mr V B Martirv Resident at DdhJ on 
20th November 1831 to 

"call upon Hb Majesty for a distinct dechtratlon whether Ram Mohon Roy Is aothorlied to act as 
Hb Majesty s agent to presetrt the letter frooj Hb Majesty from which the above passage b dted 
and to advocate the appeal prosearted therein against the forms of Interc o urse establahcd." 

The Kh>g did not see hb way to disavow Raja Ram Mobmi Roy and so the Resident was 
directed to Inform Hb Majesty that 

*TJnder the distinct avowal made by the King that Ram Mohon Roy b now hb agent In Englarvd 
for proseenting an appeal among other potrrts against the footing on wbkh the forms of fartercourse 
and of correspondence between Hb Majesty and tbe GovemoT-Gerveral were placed by Hli 
Lordship s predecessor the Ear! Amherst, H seems to Hb LofdsHp to be Impossible that any 
Intercourse on that footing can be renewed, which Hb Majesty has In hb letter to tbe King of 
England characterized as degrading and Insulting " 

For all partiariars see Recoeds of tSe Rttldatc^ and Agenej (Lahore I«I ) Chapter XI 
FatlxL-r cd Sc* • rset&RS (he Gowmor-Geaen} (lord V??&flr Beedack) tad 

Hb- Majesty the King of Delhi In I83L 
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.S.ndhia, a Sketch," published in 1863 by Messrs Longman, Green, Longmjin, Roberts 
ind Green 

[Maharaja Juako Scindea] in his capital, he was threatened 
Calcutta Secret deliberations were there being 
made out of the troubles of this 
to the Resident by 


"But if these dangers surrounded him 
ivith no less danger fron the Council of 
3 view to discover what profit could be 
►'oung prince, A demi-official letter was written 
Foreign Department, desiring him to learn at a private interview. 


held, with 
weak but most faithful 
the Chief Secretary of the 
by way of a feeler, if the 


Maharajah, encircled as he was by serious troubles — troubles mainly caused our gover ^ 
would like to resign j assigning over the country to the British Governm^ent, an rcce g 

handsome pension, which would be paid out of his own revenues There can e very ' ^ , , 

that this demi-official document was of the genus my'shc, and that no copy of it can now e 
among the archives pertaining to India Mr Cavendish, than whom no Englishman ever a ainc 
greater ascendancy over the minds of the natives with whom he had concern, declined to ma e s^ 
a suggestion and his answer threw a damp upon the hopes of the annexationists e 

Government offiaals were of course extremely angry The press, almost entirely supporte y 

civil and military services which arc immensely benefited by annexation, was very a usiv^ 

Presently another demi-official letter arrived $ this time from the Deputy Secretary of the oreip^ 
Department — a 'tn^shc one wc may be quite sure — strongly expostulating with Mr 
upon his proceedings, and concluding with this significant remark j ■'you have- thus allowe a 
favourable chance to escape of connecting the Agra to the Bombay Presidency Of course t^c 
Resident's doom was fixed, though not just then declared A few months afterwards, 
Governor-General 
native court 


the 


gratified his feelings of resentment by removing Mr Cavendish to another 


"Lest it should be thought by any one that in this little sketch of his (Lord 'Wil laui 

Bentinck's) foragn policy, wc have given even the slightest touch of colounng, we wi 

relate, by way of illustration, an amusing anecdote, which is known to three or four persons 
now living, and which sufRaently confirms our statement that, in respect of the rights o 

native states, his lordship entirely overlooked the tenth commandment It happened that 
Major Sutherland was selected to fill the office vacated by Mr Cavendish He therefore 

waited on the Governor-General m Calcutta, to learn what the policy was to be at Gwaliorj 

was it to be intervention or non-intervention? Lord Bentinck, whose disposition, like that of 
Lord Palmerston, loved a joke, quickly replied 'Look here. Major,' and his lordship threw back 
his head, opened wide his mouth, and placed his thumb and finger together like a boy about tc) 
swallow a sugar-plum Then turning to the astonished Major he said 'If the Gwalior State Kul 
fall down your throat, you arc not to shut your mouth, as Mr Cavendish did, but swallow itj 
that IS my policy To 'the traditionary old Indians,' the objects of so much scorn in these days, 

this doctrine smacks of petty larceny Imagine a magistrate of Bow Street to say to some smart 
looking man, with a cloak hanging on his arm for a purpose, 'Don't prowl about the theatres 
night, picking pockets, for that is larceny; but if you see a person drop his purse, keep itj a 
traditionary old beak would call this petty larceny, but I tell you it is all right! In a moral point 
of view, we think the two cases exactly parallel " 


it seems that Bentinck was also scheming to absorb and annex other principalities 
of Central India In 1835, there was a disputed ^ succession to the throne of Jhansi 
There were fcqr claimants Bentinck^s decision is described by the Secretary to 
Government as follows . 


On this occasion the lawful heir by blood, descended of the body of Sheo Ram Bhow, was 
recognised as successor to the Raj, to the disallowance of a boy alleged to have been adopted, 
or nominated as successor by the late Rajah the day before his death, who if adopted would have 
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been tmqoestkMU^ the bdr to any property of hli adoptive father to the cxdtBfon of the tmde, 
and thb vas dooe without CTtqahy into the fact of adoptfoo or norolution as thoaoh It wu an 
hnmaterial draimitancc.*” 

Bditiiick Kad no right to Interfere In the aifaln of this principality by upsetting the 
adoption of the successor to the throne made by its late ruler His object seems to 
have been to create confusion and distractions In that state and then to annex It on 
the ostensible plea that It could not manage Its own al^rsl In recognising l^ghunath 
Uao the deceased Rajas unde. It was said 

'nt bdng presomed that he b able to estabtbh his aothority and that h!s tscccsslon wfl] be 
adcnowkdged by dbhrtcrexted parties at JhansL''f 

This action of BentlrxJc In upsetting and not recognising the adoption of the 
successor to the throne of Jhansi made by Its late Raja served as a precedent to 
Dalhousle In annexing that state In 1853 

Again In 1834 Lord Bcntindc dedined to Interfere In ^or of Malhar Rao Hdlcars 
adopted son at Indore, He Instructed the British Resident at Indore not to be present 
at the Installation or to confa the khlllut of honor upon the young Raja. The Secretary 
to Government wrote to the Resident at Indore 

"There would appear to be three IndJvldoab whose preteraJons to the sovereignty might be 
alleged with sottk cotoor of rlght>< Hb Lordship In Cotmdl b not prepared to prortotmee upon the 
rcUtive superiority of these clihns. The deCbloa may hdrly be left to the voice of (be country 
ortd our dflty wfll be to maintaJn whatever arrartgeroent may appear to be D>cquIvocany cortsoDout 
to the general wbh,'' 

Rqiardlfjg thb action of Bcntfnck, Sir George Oerk, the then Governor of Bombay 
said that, 

"the Inconsistency caprice, and nrotabOlty of our opinions regarding all great pdndplea, b the 
bone of oar supremacy In Indta.*^ 

The Afghanistan Imbroglio and disasters of 1839-1842 the sobsetjuent unjustifiable 
wars In Sindh and Panjab and also the anrsexation of those two provinces were In 
no small measure due to the part whkh Bentindc played In the scheme which was 
euphemistically called the navigation of the lndus,§ The real author of this scheme 

Jhoml Blue Book, p. 18. 

t Jhansi Bine Book, p. 17 

5 It was Moorcroft who first suggested the rmvIgHUon of thcllodos. Captala Cojmlnghara In hb 
HMory of tfie Sit£s (first edWoo. p. 205) writes 

"The traveller Moorcroft had been Impressed wftb the use which might be made of the Indus as 
a channd of British commerce, and the scheme of navigating that river and lb tribetarks was 
eagerly adopted by the Indian Government, and by the advocates of matertal otflltirianlsm One 
oblect of sending King VnUtm s presenb for Runjeet Singh by woter was to ascertalu as If 
_ ondeslgnedly the trading value of the classical streaav and the result of Lieutenant Bumes 
observations convinced Lord VITUara Bentinck of Ib superloTlty over the Ganges, There seeaned 
■Iso In hb Lordships opinion good reason to bclkvc that the Great Vestem Valley had at one 
time been as poptrious as that of the East, and ft was thought that the Judklcffli exercbe of the 
paramount InflxKnce of the British Government, might remove those poUtka] obstacles which had 
banbhed c omm a ct from the riven of Alexander It was therefore resolved. In the current 
language of the day to open the Indus to tbe navfgatkm of the world,' 
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was Malcolm. Its genesis was the '^Memoranda on the North-'^cs^^'''^ Frontier of 

British India, and on the importance of the River Indus, as connected defence, 

drawn up by desire of Sir John Malcolm" This document was 

authorities of the East India Company, as well as by Bentinck Sorf^*^ extracts from 

this State document, which was pregnant with such momentous conscqi/'^'^^^s, arc given 

below 


"Should ever an enemy appear on our N W Frontier, the possession of Sind^ become a 
point of the utmost importance to British interests in India, as commanding navtgaiton 

of tHe Indus , a position in case of such an event occurring, of vital consequence defence of 

the country A perfectly unrestricted communication on this river, can never bf expected to be 
conceded us by the Court of Hydrabad The possession of Hydrabad may become 

the object of the British Government — that effected, it is presumed, that very cfficic”^ measures might 
be taken to secure the free passage of the Indus The execution would not appear present any 
serious difficulties — the routes upon Hydrabad (as will be shewn) arc very practicable j the 
fortifications of that Capital are insignificant * ■'The Seik" is the only foreign adjaf*^"^ power from 
the organization of his Government, the disposibility of his force, and his politiF^^ discrimination, 
whose jealousy of our encroachment we need fear or propitiate j and the disjoint/^*^ texture of the 
Scindian Force and Government, while it prevented union in those who opposed u®' '■’^^rild afford us 
ample means of coercing any refractory chiefs, and of converting many into allies, by 

substituting a liberal and beneficent rule, for the grinding tyranny of the Ameers " 


Of course, the annexation of Sindh was plainly hinted at in the abov^ document 
Bentinck played the part of Machiavelh in the Navigation of tH*^ Indus Affair 
Metcalfe as a member of the Council of Bentinck raised his voice of prd^*^^^ against this 
measure. 

In a minute dated October 1830, Metcalfe condemned the contcmplf'^*^'^ Survey of 
the Indus. He wrote 


'The scheme of surveying the Indus, under the pretence of sending a present to' Ranjit Singh 
seems to me highly objectionable 

"It IS a trick, in my opinion, unworthy of our Government, which cannot fail detected, as 

most probably it will be, to excite the jealousy and indignation of the poV^*^*^® whom we 
play it 


"It is just such a trick as we are often falsely suspected and accused of by the native powers of 
India and this confirmation of their suspicions, generally unjust, will do us more in^^T by furnishing 
the ground of merited reproach, than any advantage to be gained by the measure cal*^ compensate 
"It must be remembered that the survey of the Indus or any part of the Sindh country may give 
us the power to injure that State, may even assist us in conquering it, and in the (Course of events is 
as likely to be turned to use for that purpose as for any other The rulers of SimJ' therefore, have 
the same right to be jealous of our surveys of their river and their territories thaf power of 

Europe has to protect its fortresses from the inspection of foreign engineers 

"It IS stated in a late despatch from the Secret Committee that we must not Pcmit the rulers 
of Sind to obstruct our measures * in other words, that we are to go to war with ^bem to compell 
submission to our wishes With deference I should remark that such an— assumption i^cies not seem 
to be warranted by the law of nations But the assumption is an exemplificati?’’ what 1 have 

often observed in our conduct towards the Native States, and what appears to me greatest o 

in the character of our Indian policy, although I am not aware that it has attrd^^^ genera 

notice in England, However much we may profess moderation and non-interf^’^^"*'^ when we 
have no particular interests of our own concerned, the moment we dis*'®'’^'^ ° 

of pursuit we become impatient and over-bearing, insist on what we require cannot roo 
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Amiai or beritatkm Ve dUrt^ard the right* of othen and thtnk ody of our own convenknce. 
SobmljsJon or war b the altemothr whkh the otfief party ha* to d>oo*c." 

'Thn* at the proent timt, becatue we hove taken ■larra at the jiippo*«d deilgm of Rimta, 
H woaJd •eem that we are to co mpel Intermeifiate States to enter Into our vtew* or mbmlt to ocr 
protects ahhoogh they cannot com pre b end them and Instead of errtcrtalDlng any apprehension of 
Russian design* are more appr eh e ns ive of oar own our character for encroachment bdng worse 
than that of the Rasslans, because the States concerned have a more proximate sense of It from 
the result which they see in actual operation among the realms of India 

Among other tmcertahrtles of this great question b that of what our own conduct ought to 
be when the expected erbb shall arbe. Vbether we should meet the enemy half way and fight 
the battle In foreign countries— whether we should defend the passage of the Indus and make ocr 
stand there, or ewaK the foe on our own frontier and force on him all the labor and loss, and 
risk of coming the whole distance before we attack Mm — most depend so much on the disposition 
of Intermediate countries stkI other drcumstances of the time that It seems utterly vain to determine 
even our own course at thb r enwt e distance from rite event 

^f th er e f or e , I were asked what b best to be done with a view to a Russian Invasloa I should 
soy that It h best to do rTOtfah>g until time shall show us what we ought to do because there 
b nothirrg that we on do In our present blltKl state that would be of any certain benefit on the 
approach of that everrt 

*Tbe only thing certain b diet we ought not to want only to offend Intermediate State* by 
acts calculated to arouse hostile feeflngt agalrtst ns but ought rather to oUtlvate a friendly 
dlsposlfioru 

•No rukn have ever shown their fealoesy of bs more deddedly than tbe Ameer* of Slod, which 
foefing we are about to sHmulate afresh by an act whld) will (ostlFy Its past odstence and 
perpetfttte Its a^Trirruance 

'll the loformadou wanted b tndbpensaWe, and canrrot be obtained by fair and open mean* 
It ooght [ conceive, to be sought by the osoal mode of sending unacknowledged emissaries and 
not by a deodtfal applkatlon for a passage under tbt fictitious presence of one purpose when the 
real object It arrothcr which we know would not be sanctiontd-*^ 

In a nUrtutc dated lone 2 1833 Metcalfe wrote 

It docs not appear to me that the establishment of a Britbh agent at Caubul b requisite or 
desirable In any point of view 

•The professed object of the proposal Is the Improvement of commerce, I bdievc that 
commerce wHl take care of ItseK best wtthout oor direct Interfcrtnce In tbe fonn of a Commercial 
Agency and. If wc sought to remove existing obstadt* ocr effort* would be more needed 
dsewberc than at Caubul where the trade with India already receives every possible 
encouragement. 

A coramerdal agent •would emavefidaWy become, from the time of Ms creation a political 
agent. To the extension of our polltfcal rdatlon* beyond the Indus there appear* to me to be 
great objectloos. From such a course I should expect the probable occurrence of embarassment* 
and wars, expensive and unprofitable at the least, without wny equNakrrt b enefi t If not ruinous 
ax>d destroctlve. 

The appointment of an agent at CaubM would of Itself almost amount to an Intcrfereoce In the 
pohtkal affairs of Afghanbtan. 

As a commercial measore, I consider the one proposed to be uuncocssary as a polltkal ooc, 
imdesirabk • end th eref ore, on the whole obiectlonaWe.''t 

Kaye's SHeefions fccm tSe Writio^s of lord Metcalfe pp HI 217 

t Ibid. p. 218. 

99 
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Kaye writes that 

"The survey of the Indus and the Commercial Agency at Caubul were the profcqomrna, so to 
speak, of the great epic of the Afghan War , and Metcalfe, in lus correspondence both with Lord 
William Bentinck and Lord Auckland, argued and protested, with equal sagacity and earnestness, 
against measures which could hardly fail to entangle us in such a manner with the Trans- Indian 
States as eventually to evolve a great and calamitous war He left India at a most unfortunate 
conjuncture His services were never so much needed as at the time of his departure "* 

Metcalfe wrote 

"We could not long existjn a state of adequate preparation, as we should be utterly ruined by 
the expense 

The navigation of the Indus was ostensibly undertaken for the purpose of 
presenting a coach and horses to Maharaja Ranjit Singh \i/ritcs Prmsep 

"It was resolved to make the transmission of this present, a means of obtaining information in 
regard to the Indus, and the facilities, or the contrary, it might offer to navigation The dray 
horses were accordingly sent out to Bombay, and the Supreme Government instructed Sir John 
Malcolm, the Governor of that presidency, to take measures to have them forwarded under charge 
of an intelligent and prudent officer, in boats up the Indus Some demur was anticipated on the 
part of the rulers of Sindh to allowing them passage through the Delta and lower part of the 
river , but it was assumed that the governing Mirs, situated as they were relatively to Runject Singh 
on the one hand, and the British Government on the other, would not readily incur the risk of 
offending both powers, by refusing a passage altogether, if it were insisted upon"r 

But Bentinck had his designs on the provinces of the Panjab and Sindh and so 
he paid no heed to the warning voice of Metcalfe f i 

It was because he had his eye on Sindh, that he stood in the way of Maharaja 
Panjit Singhs attempt in adding that province to his dominions The treaty which was 
concluded with Ranjit Singh by the Government of India in 1809 expressly stipulated 


• Ibid, p 219 
Ibid, p 199 

t Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab and Political Life of Maharaja Runjeet Singh, 
Chapter X 

tt "The mam and great aim of Government, is declared to be to open the Indus 
Was the Indus ever closed or, farther closed than by its dangerous entrances and shallow 

depth of water ? Another obiect was to open the countries on and beyond the Indus to commerce 
Were they also ever dosed ? No such thing , they carried on an active, and increasing trade with 
India and afforded markets for immense quantities of British manufactured goods The Governments 
of India and of England, as well as the public at large, were never amused and deceived by a 

greater fallacy than that of opening the Indus, as regarded commercial objects The results of the 
policy concealed under this pretext have been the introduction of troops into the countries on and 

beyond the river, and of some half a dozen steamers on the stream itself, employed for warlike 

objects, not for those of trade There is, besides, great absurdity in commercial treaties with the 
states of Central Asia, simply because there is no occasion for them From ancient and prescribed 
usage, moderate and fixed duties are levied , trade is perfectly free* no goods are prohibited, and 
the more extensive the commerce carried on the greater advantage to the State Where, then, the 
benefit of commercial treaties?" Manson's Travels, Vol III, p 432 

How Bentinck threatened the Amirs of Sind with the loss of their independence if they would 
not allow the navigation of the Indus by the British ships, has been thus related by M, Victor 
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that that loverdgn was not to be hampered fn his op>eratIons on any coantry beyond 
the Sutlej So Lord Bendndc violated the Treaty when he forbade Ranjlt Slngb from 
acquiring Sindh. 

The meeting at Rupar In the latter end of 1831 of Bentinck with Ranjlt Singh 
was a covert attempt to spy out the military strength of RanJH Singh. 

Regarding this meeting, the celrfirated French traveller Victor Jacquemont, In one 
of hl$ letters to his brother wrote 

It b not merely' ■ niagnlBcent emtmsy that the Britbb Government now talk of serrdlng to 
Runjeet Sing i the Govemor-Geoeral deilre* to have a personal Intervlev with the M*harala. 
My friend Vadc b returned to Lahore, to negotiate the etiquette at the meeting of the tifo stars 
of the East They art counting steps and half steps and regulating beforehand the insignifkant 
sentences wbkh they are to exchange, tf’c Thb b a very grave affair « and I do not think Vade 
will martage It well The high con tr acting parties, as they say have [rrtcoodlable or Incoiripatfble 
pretensions whkh form the sul^ect of parley at the present time. Vhat Lord Vnilam wants with 
Ron)eet Singh 1 am imable to guess — to frighten Win perhaps and show him bow easy It would 
be to artnlhllate hhn. Tbe Cofonel of one of the two rtglat tj i ls of Englbh cavalry In the Calcutta 
Prcstdertcy writes to me from Shnia that he has been appointed to command not the escort but the 
army whkh Is to accompany tbe Governor-Genera! to hU Interview with ftraileet. If It take place 
or the embassy to Lahore, In tbe reverse atse-^t 

Accordirvg to John Malcolm Lodlow (Brf/lrfi India Vol II p 97) 

"At thb Interview was deckled the question of the subsequent Invasion of Afghanistan by Sbah 
Sooja, a British pensiooer at Loodiona, who In Jaftoary 1833, with a few hundred foUowers out 
for tbe tnvasIoQ of Afghaabtan. as It appeared by a treaty conduded two months later with the 
co uTt te r u mce of Ranjlt Singh. Hb foUowers toon swelled to 30,000 be defeated tbe Amec* of 
Sdude, and moved on towards Candahtr but was In tom defeated by Dost Mabommed apd had 
eventually to return a fugitive to Loodtsna (1834) It b only In connection with subsequent events 
that tbe expedkkm has some Importafrce." 

Ranjlt Singh threw all precautions away and did not hesitate to meet BenUpek at 
^iupar On a previous occasion w^ien W Viad sent presents to Lord Amiicnt at ^rrAa 
the British Commander In-Chlcf Lord CombcrmeTc, who paissed the warm season at 
Simla In 1828 desired to procure an Invitation In person to Lahore but then Ranjlt 
Jacquemont In one of hb letters dated December 15th, 1831 to one M Prosper MarbP** of 

Paris — 

"Tbe Amem of Sind have been Independent ever since the dbsohrtloo of the Afghan 

Empire. For these twenty years past, Runjeet Singh has been coveting theh country and would kmg 

ago have seired It, bad be oot dreaded Ibe dbpleasure of tbe British. The Ameers have Juri been 

Infonned that If they do rrot afford every fadtlty btkI protection to tbe commercial and rnDHary 

navtgatioQ of tbe British on the Indus, they will be left to Runjeet Singh s toder mercy They have 

has te rted to reply that they are the submbslve slaves of the old lady of London and tbat ft will 

be thdr ptcasorc as wdl as duty to establbh dockyards on the banks of thdr river for tbe British 

steam vesseJs." P 221 Vol II of M Jacquemont s Letters from India. 

Captain Cnmitnghara hi the severrth chapter of hb History of the Sikhs has dwelt at great 
length on thb subject One of the causes which provoked the SIHi Var was the fact th*i Ih* 
Engtbh to possess Sindh themselves bad doriug tbe G over no r -Geoerabhlp of Lord Boitlnck' m*de 
use of ewy strafagon artfSce and exose to prevent Raajcct Singh from acquiring, or exteodlntf 
power over Sindh. 

t Jacquemortt s letfers from India London 1834 VoL II p. Ill 
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Singli evaded compliance with this wish."^ But the Sikh sovereign, addicted to hard 
dnnk and debauchery, was losing his strong common sense, for which he was noted, 
and being easily seduced by the presents received from Bentinck, unhesitatingly acceded 
to the latter's wish and met him with all the pageantry of the East at Ruparf 

The meeting at Rupar made Ranpt Singh disgusted with the English Government 
Jacquemont wrote to his friend, M. Victor De Tracy of Pans, from Delhi, on January 
Ilth, 1832 ‘ 


^'Therc is a coolness between Runjeet Sing and us — 1 mean the Government The British wish to 
occupy the Lower Indus, and push their trade in that direction Thc^ will unquestionably be obliged 
to establish military posts on the banks, in order to protect it Hence the ill temper of Runjeet, 
who cannot resist and is forced to suffer what he cannot prevent " 

That which he allowed me last year out of compliment to the Governor-General, he would no 
doubt refuse me now 


It is said that Bentinck was not very favourably impressed with that Sikh sovereign 
and hence the contemptuous manner with which he treated him, and the 

conspiracy was laid during Bentinck's 'regime to subvert the Sikh Raj. Of 

this conspiracy, we read in the evidence of Captain Macan before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the affairs of the East India Company on 
22nd, March, 1832 


I44<5 An idea has been broached that great additional security would result to our Eastern 
empire from the extension of our frontier to the Indus » is that a subject you have considered ? — 
yes, I have frequently considered it 

What IS the result of your opinion ? — I have heard many military men say that the 
rive natural boundary in India ; but it has been proved by late and former wars, that a 

^ndus IS little or no obstruction to a well-organised invading army, and if we are to 
push ^ ensiblc boundary on that side, we should do more than stop at the Indus, we should 
^ posts into the hills, fastnesses and passes which are beyond that river } but I hold that 
latter nve^^ ^“njab (which is the country between the Indus and the Sutlej, upon which 

possess '■onticr posts are now stationed) would be highly impolitic and unjust We already 

on amicabi t than we seem capable of governing well The chief of that state has been 

an attempt^ treaty made with him in 1808, the cause of that treaty was 

has been faithf \\ conquer the Seik Chiefs east of the Sutlej, and the purport of it (which 

of that river ^ ^ observed by both parties since that period) was that he should not interfere cast 
his conquests ^ost of it The consequence has been, that he has gradually extended 

populous and whole of Cashmere, Mooltan, and latterly Peshawar j his territory is extensive, 

exception of th^"^''^' numerous and efficient, perhaps the best native army in India, with the 

would bnn ^ ^'■'^'sh Again, it would be impolitic to extend our frontier in that quarter, as it 
of all the M T collision with the Afghans, one of the bravest, most bigoted, and fanatical 

Hindoos b tribes Now, it is well known that the Seiks are neither Mahomedans nor 

than the Maf^ converts of both, though their religion has infinitely more of the Hindoo in it 

tribes With ^ * they are therefore a wonderful barrier between us and those fanatical 

influence o' th we were to come in collision, it would unquestionably have a dangerous 

— I'c igious p rejudices of our Mahomedan subjects and troops " 

* ^msep's I?un/eef Smgfi, 9th Chapter 

11 PP 206 et fiood account of the meeting at Rupar in Memoirs of Colonet Skinnex (Vol 

** Jbid, p 255 
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Of this conspiracy we read In Baron Hubers Travtb 

‘‘Several crtkks had ap peare d of late In the news pa p en of Hlndtotan and of Cafoxtta which 
went to show that the EnfilHb most of ncccsstty toon march to the Indns, and make that river the 
Vestem boondory of BritHh India, and I fartded that Ronfeet Sln^h had thoosht a good deal of 
these artkte," 

Bentinck did nothlnfl to allay the alarm tnto which Ranjlt Sln^h was thrown by all 
these writings In the Calcutta papers which were of course all Inspired by the Governor 
General or hli subordinates In office. Jt was the policy of the Company of which 
Bentinck was the representative r>ot to make any alliance with Ranjlt Singh for Baron 
Hugel wrote 

"A treaty offensive and defensive wHh the Brtthh Govenuoent, having a guarantee for the Integrity 
of his posscssloos was the only thing (hat coold ensure the doraloloo of Ranfit Siagh. Bot this 
woold have preve n ted Ert^and from taldng immediate advantage of any sodden ocorren ce which 
might foil ooL'*'!’ 

Such was Bentirreks foreign policy He annexed Karg ar>d Kachari he Interfered 
needlessly with the affairs of the kingdom of Oudh was made use of by those who 
favored the extinction of that kingdom. He imnecessaiily humiliated and Insulled the 
kirtg of Delfe. He tried his best (o exterminate the Independent existence of the 
Waratha State of Gwalior He approved of and countenanced for he made r>o protest 
against the navigation of the Indus which laid the four>dation of all the troubles In 
Afghanbtan Panjab and Sindh. 

In the face of the above mentioned facts it Is nothing less than travesty of truth 
to say that Bentinck was a peace loving, honest and straight forward man In his dealings 
with the fsative powers of Hindustan 

In addition to his post of Governor General Bentinck was also Commander In-Qilcf 
In India. The Meerut Universal Magazine for 1835 In reviewing his career In the 
latter capacity wrote as follows 

“A rt>ore on&t person for ■ Commaoder In-Cblcf than Lord VHnom Bentinck It would have been 
dHRcnlt for otiy Mfaristry to pitch oport, iw does h reflect credit upon the Court of Directors, the 
Board of Control, or his Moiesty Government, that for the sake of effecting o saving of some six 
or seven thousand pounds a year the welfare and discipline of an Army should have been 

risked, or their interests sacrificed. 

'The flnt acts of Lord VTTllatn Bentinck on assamlng the command of the Array were taken with 
a view to reflect disgrace on the rule of hU predecessor and In pursuance of this system ol^ 
desa+ptiofts of compiidnts were not only received but fostered at headquarters, squabblo long 
set at rest were carefoUy raked from thdr ashes — nourished Into representation, enquiries and courts 
martial and the curious observer wlU flod, that a large rnalority of the causes snbraltted to the 
dedsioo of the mUHary tribunals, were rsatnrfactnred out of the disputes that occurred In the time 
of Sh Edward BorTtes. Kb Lordship loved to live tn on atmosphere of comphrinb and so lortg 
as be r ec eived a doe quantity considered that the Army rmist be progressing to a state of 
ImprovemenL 

‘‘VTth a man so ilnguloriy landed for benevolena and humanity os Lord VTUlam Bcrttirrck was 
K b extraordinary bow many acts we find that would lead the canal observer to a belief that hb 

p 634. 


t (P 40P) 
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Lordship was swayed by a selfish disregard of every one but himself or his immediate parasites 

"Lord Wilham is very fond of Rupees— Lord 'W'llliam loved the Rupees " 

In the administration of domestic affairs Bentinck did little to promote the interests 
of the natives of India Indeed, some of his measures were best calculated to 
make the natives miserable and keep them in subjection Before his time, the executive 
and judicial functions were not combined in the same individual But he combined 

them That this measure has been a great curse to the people of Hindustan is evident 
from the fact that the Indian National Congress from its very birth has been praying 
for the separation of judicial and executive functions — a request which that astute Irish 
Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, pronounced to be "a counsel of perfection " 

Lord W^illiam Bentinck resumed rent-free lands '^rote the Meerut Universal 

Magiakine * i - 

"By an old regulation of Government, no persons holding lakfiiraj or rent-free lands could be 
deprived of them, until a proper judiaal investigation had been instituted on his claim, and 
a final deaee past by the Supreme Court Soon after Lord William Bentinck's arrival in India, this 
regulation was repealed, and the Collector was authorised to dispossess the holder of such tax-free 
lands, by his own authority, without reference to any judicial inquiry, if the Collector should be ot 
opinion after such inquiry as might satisfy himself, that the title of the proprietor was invalid It is 
therein enacted (Sec I Art 1) that 'such decision of the Collector shall have the force and effect of 
a decree,' also that it shall not be necessary for him to transmit his proceedings to the Board of 
Revenue,' but that 'the party dispossessed might appeal, and by Art, 3 whether an appeal be filed 
or not, 'that it shall and may be lawful,' for the Collector immediately to carry into effect his 
decision by attaching and assessing the lands' 

"Only imagine, an English Collector of taxes, summoning the head of the Portland family to 
produce his title to the estates he now holds, and 'satisfying himself that the title is invalid,, proceeds 
immediately to carry into effect fits decision, by attaching and assessing the lands ' yet such an 
act has Lord William Bentinck perpetrated on the natives of India, on a people he declares to be 
oppressed and degraded, showing throughout, a cunning and hypocrisy, at which his countrymen must 
blush The regulation was public, the suspension of the regulation was public j but the last orders 
for carrying the original regulation into effect secret Thus, by a measure more arbitrary than any 
that can be found in the History of the darkest ages of our own country, have families, that were 
in comparative affluence, been hurled into the depths of poverty, hundreds and thousands, who 
considered themselves beyond the reach of adversity cast upon the world to seek their bread 

'This IS what Lord William Bentinck has done for India" 

Bentinck did not want the existence of an Indian aristocracy Therefore he favoured 
the resumption of estates whose owners died without male issue It was with reference 
to this that Malcolm, on the eve of his retirement from the office of Governor of 
Bombay, wrote in his farewell Minute of 30th November, 1830 

I have endeavoured through life (and shall as long as I am employed) to mitigate what I 
deem the evil effects produced by a cold and inflexible policy, which, substituting in all cases 
attention to principles for consideration of persons, runs counter to the feelings and usages of 
natives I know the change must take placcj but 1 desire it should be gradual, and I cannot 
convince myself that either our financial or political interest will be promoted by the adoption of 
measures that consign to early extinction the family of the jagheerdar of Vinchoor, or that of a man 
of rank and character like Balia Sahib Rastia, or Rajah Bahadoor, and several others belonging to 


^ Vol I, p 12. 
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that d*si v/hge estates tt Is t£e opin/on of t6e RJgSi Bonoarabte t6e Qovemor-'Oeneral In 
CoaocS tSoald be resumed \ think It U to be rtsTetted these chief* were ever placed 

h) ponessfon of estates not Intended to be conferred on thdr hehs accordlog to the laws and 
usages of thdr tribes or when this was done, that It was not spedfkally stated In their grants that 
no conateral soccesslon or adoption would In any case be adnrittedr and a resdirtton talcen never 
to deviate from the rule laid down-** 

Hli great aim sras to anglldje arid denationalise the natives of India- He did not 
conceal It becanse he came to bdteve that the anglldsatlon of India vould be of 
material advantage to England- Vlth this object, among others In vlctr he tried Kb 
best to Introduce English as the court language In India- {Vide passages quoted from 
blue books In T5e Modem RcTiew^ox February 1910 pp. 177 179) 

Knowing the views and opinions of Bentlndc, Macaulay also did not hesitate to 

side with the Anglldsts and wr ote that minote which made English the medhun of 

Instruction In India. That minute considerably retarded the growth of the vcnraculars 
of India. 

In my History of Education In India under tEe tute of t&e East India Companyff 
I have stated that Bcntlnck of set purpose selected Macaulay to dedde the very Important 
controversy between the ocddentallsts ar>d orientalists. That brilliant English essayists 
Minute on Education Is a counterpart of Vllllam Thackeray s Minute, from which an 
extract has already been given before. Both the minutes were penned with the object 
of "suppressing deep thought" amongst Indians and were most probably Inspired 
by Bentlnck. 

In the chapter on the Mutirty at Vellore extracts have been given from the 

Revd- Mr Sydney Smiths article In the EdlnburgE Rev\ev for 1807 to show the 

cTKOuragcment afforded by Bentlnck to Christian Mlulonaries to convert the "heathens" 
of India. The Introduction of English education In this country was conceived with 
the same object In view Macaulay looked upon H as a step that would lead to the 
conversion of Indians to Christianity Thus In 1836 Macaulay wrote to his father 

Is Biy firm belief If ocr plans of education are followed op there win not be « single Uobtor 
among the respectable desses In Bengd thirty yeare hence.* 

Commenting on the above the Indian Dally Nevj for March 30 1909 wrote 

"Lord Macanlays triomph was redly the trimoph of a defiberete Inteotkm to uodermloe the 
religious and sodal life of India. Jiow behind hb splendid phrases, there lay qdte ■ different 
view* 

Bentirni was thwarted from accomplishing his purpose In Madras by the oudsreak 
at Vdlorc and his subsequent recall As Govcmor-General he tned to carry Into 
execution his long-cherished Intention and so appcrfnted Macaulaj, the youngest of hb 
councillors aird without any personal experience of Indian life; to preside over the 
committee of Anglldsts and orientalists. 

Bentlnck did all that lay In his 'powa to give Impetus to the settlement arid 

Vol VI — PoIKkal or Fordgn Mlnotes of Evidence before the Parliamentary Committee of I8S2. 
(Tbe Halles are ours) 

t Pp. 83 e/ seq. 
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colonization in India of his co-religionists and compatriots The free resort of his 
countrymen to India would lead, he thought, to the Anghcisation of the natives, which 
would be advantageous to England. 

He IS considered to be a great philanthropist, because he passed that act which 
prevented the immolation of widows, known as Suttee Of course, it was the right 
thing to do. But the ground had been paved, as it were, for him by the writings of 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy. If the credit is mainly due to anybody for the abolition of 
Suttee, it IS to Ram Mohun Roy* Bentinck was obliged to him, for it was not 
Bentmck but Ram Mohun Roy who was the object of obloquy and the target for 
ridicule and attack of the Hindus, for they knew that without the powerful aid of 
Ram Mohun, Bentinck would not and could not have ventured to enact the abolition 
of Suttee But such was the sense of gratitude posscsssed by Bentinck that he 
put obstacles in the way of Ram Mohun Roy's proceeding to England as ambassador 
of the King of Delhi and did not recognise the title of Raja which the Mugal 
King had honoured him with. 

It IS said that Bentinck was a freind of the natives, because he recognised their 
claims to more extensive employment in the service of the State and for the posts 
of Deputy Collectors created during his regime It was not from any philanthropic 
considerations that the natives were more widely employed. It was financial necessity 
which obliged the authorities to resort to native agency j — the same necessity which 
led to the curtailment of the hatta of the civil and military officers and which made 
Bentmck so unpopular with his countrymen in India. 

By right, all the appointments in the public services of India belong to the natives, > 
because they are the children of the soil and also the taxpayers. Even if Bentinck 
employed them more extensively, we do not see any reason why he should be thanked 
or considered a philanthropist for merely meting out a little justice to themf 

It should be remembered that Bentinck was no advocate of high education in India 
This will be gathered from the following from the Minute of Sir Charles Metcalfe,- 
dated the I6th May, 1835 * 

'His Lordship (Bentinck) however, sees further danger in the spread of knowledge and the 

Lieutenant A 'J^Tiitc, a contemporary of Ram Mohun Roy, writes in his "Considerations on 
the State of British India," pp 60-91 ’ 

"This enlightened Hindoo Ram Mohun has rendered a signal service to his countrymen in exposing 
the cruelty and injustice of the practice which condemns a widow to sacrifice herself on the funeral 
pile of her husband j " 

t Prof H H 'Wilson, m his continuation of Mill's /frsiBry of Bnfisfi India in a footnote in 
Book III Chapter VI wntes • 

"Regulation V IS3I The credit of this enactment has sometimes been given exclusively to Lord 
Bentmck* but this is an injustice That his Lordship unreservedly admitted the principle, and zealously 
car ,ed mto practice the employment of respectable natives in the administration of public affairs, is 
undoubtedly true, but the justice and necessity of the measure had been fully recognised, both in 
India and England, long before Lord W Bentinck's appointment * and the provisions of the 
Regulation here cited were based, as mentioned in the Regulation, upon the suggestions and orders 
of the Court of Directors, prior to the arrival in India of the actual Governor-General " 



LORD VILLIAM BENTTNCK'S ADMINISTRATIOK TO 

opcratlont of tbe Press. I do noL for my own parL antidpate danger as a certain conseqaeoce 
from these causes 

Re«ard(t >5 the credit filvcn to Lord Bentinck for the liberty of the pres* the Mcenrt 
Universal Magaxine ^o\ I 1 19) wrote 

*Tbere are men, perhaps, who may tell us that the Indian community should be thanWtd for 
the miscalled liberty allowed doHofi the rule of Lord Vtlllam Bentinck. If any such can be found, 
shame on them, for spooid like, they would Ikk the hand that chastised. Lord VilHam Bentinck 
dared r>ot to attack the press 1 

•'Had he raised hb finger against the Indian Press be would have been hooted by his coostltuenti 
on hb re turn to England I Hb er pe claU oas from the party with whkh he b allied, (together 
with bb political reputation small as It Is,) woe greater than those of a pension from the East 
India G»npany I 1 1 For these reasons he dared not t had be not dreaded an exposore in England 
hU Lordship would not have hesitated for an Instant in the course to be pursotd. But times were 
changed since hb Lordship governed the Madras Presidency and let the reader contrast tbe conduct 
of Lord VlTliara Bentinck, In refusing permbsloo to Sir VnUam GwllThn to pubtbh hb address to 
a fury an address wri tt en by a Jodge, art address spoken by that Judge when presiding on tbe 
ludgemeot seat of the highest tribcmal with the tame Lord Vllham s false pretensions to popular 
esteem bekl forth while in Bertgal 

'It Is necessary In my opinion, for the pabtk safety that the press In India should be kept 
ander tfk awi r/^Id cofitroL It matters rvot from what pen the dangerous matter may bsue the 
higher the authority the greater tbe mHcfalei" (Lord Villlam Bentinck at Madras.) 

'TTds b the language of the man who Icnew no subl«t which the press might not freely 
discots, tbb b tbe man who for seven years Induced the Indian Enropeaa cornmnnlty to bdlerc 
that they were enjoying freedom of dbcssilon the man who duped them with tbe shadow for 
the sabftance | yet the raao who In the words of Sir Janes Mackintosh, wd1 knew 'lhat to 
Inform the pabflc of the conduct of those who administer public affairs requires courage 
and cMsdoas jecortYx. If it b not done boldly It cannot be done effcctaally and h b not from 
Writers trembling aockr the ap-Ufted scourge, that we are to hope for a proper discharge of the duty" 

The Governor General s view regarding the atreleraUon of communications between 
England and India was that by this "the natives of India In person would be enabled 
to bring thdr complaints and grievances before the authorities and the coimtry" 
and by which "disinterested travellers would have H in their power to report to thdr 
country at home the nature and circumstances of this distant portion of the Empire." 
The result he trusted, would be "to rouse the shameful apathy and IndtfFcrcnce of 
Great Britain to the concerns of India."* 

But there Is a difference between what Bentinck professed and what he practised 
Had he been sincere In the view expressed above he would have treated Rsm Mohun 
Roys mbslon to England on behalf of the Mugal Emperor of Delhi or that of the 
Klr>g of Oudh quite differently from what he did 

That Bentinck I seven years rule from 1828-1835 was on the whole benefldal to 
the rutives of the country Is a royth. His foreign policy was aggressive and hb 
domestic policy destructive of the best Interests of the children of the soil 


(Ludlow s BritHS India Vol 11 pp 93>Q9) 
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CHAPTER LXVm 


REFLECTIONS ON THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S CHARTER OF 1833 

It was during the Governor-Generalship of Lord \^illiam Bcntinck, that the Charter 

of the East India Company was renewed in 1833 A few reflections on that ‘Charter 

are given below 

The early thirties of the nineteenth century were very stirring times in England 

It was not any war or prospect of it that created the stir, but it was due to domestic 

causes Industrial development had taken place to such a large extent, the urban 
population had so largely increased, education also was making such rapid strides, 
that Parliamentary Reform became absolutely necessary' Hence the Reform Bill was 
on the legislative anvil But political reforms in England did not auger good for 

India No greater mistaken notion can be entertained than the theory' broached by 

the late Mr R C Dutt when he said that 

the administration of India is determined by the current of opinions in England, that progress in 

India IS stimulated by English progress, and that the history' of India under British rule is shaped 

y ^ great influences which make for reforms in Europe This is a fact which is often overlooked 
y t c historians of India, but Indian history is unintelligible to us without this explanation From 
e time of the great Pitt to the time of Mr Gladstone, English influences have inspired the rulers 
o n la English history and Indian history' have run in parallel streams" 

No, just the reverse of the above is true The interests of the people of England 
are not identical with but diametrically opposed to, those of the people of this country' 

eir interests and our interests clash Hence there can be no community of interests 

etween the English and the Indian So the more power the common people of 

ngland obtained, they did not turn it to account for the benefit of the natives of 

n la but for their own gam Sir John Malcolm, in his Political History' of India, 
writes 

It has been well observed by an able anonymous author, who has written a history of the 
rar y penod of the East India Company, that unlimited power in the hands 'of a single person may 
e prevented from degenerating into acts of tyranny by the terrors of ignominy, or by personal 
rars But a body of men vested with authority, is seldom swayed by restraint of either kind , as 
m^ erive, individually, but little applause from their best measures, so the portion of infamy which 
may a to each for the worst public action is too small to affect personal character Having 
into^ senerous inducement to follow virtue, the most sordid passions frequently lead them 

m circumstance that the decisions of public bodies sometimes partake of that 

mg species of tyranny which is incapable of redress, and yet is beyond revenge These 
at ho^ °"d applied, without the least injustice, to the actions of the Indian Company both 

the abroad Avarice, the most obstinate and hardened passion of the human mind, being 

rs principle of commerce, was the original bond of their union, and humanity, justice and even 
policy, gave way to the prospect or love of gam "* 


Tfie Political History of India, 3rd (1826) edition, pp 21-22 
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Regarding the Reform Act of 1832 Mr John Morfcy In his Life of Mr Cobdcn 

writes that It 

"irirred op sodal aspIraUom whkh the Liberal GovonmenU of the next ten yean after the posilna 
of the Act, were ottcrly unaWc to satbfy" 

If we remember the above we shall be able to understand that the Charter Act 
of 1833 following on the Reform Act of 1832 was more advantageous to the people 
of England than to those of India Of course on the occasion of the passing of 
that Act much cant and idle talk were indulged In by those who professed radical 
views. The most noteworthy of these talkers sins Mr Thomas Bablngton (afterwards 
Lord) Macaulay Very noble thoughts are embodied In the speech which he delivered 
from his place In the House of Commons on the JOth of July T893 Macaulay was 
the only son of hli father Zachartah Macaulay a friend of Vllllam V'iibcrforce arid 
the Cfirisilan Director of the East India Company Mr Charles Grant T B 
Macaulay from hb very Infancy having come in contact with Mr Charles Grant, 
must have Imperceptibly but silently arvd steadily hnbibed the latter s views on Indian 
questions. For Macaulays famous speech of 1833 Is In many respects almost a 
paraphrase although In eloquent phrases of Mr Grants pamphlet on the State of 
Sodety In Asia. Macaulay said 

To tbe great tradteg nation, to the great rrumufacturlng nauon no pcogtess wWdi any poftion 
ot the human race can make (n towwledge, ht taste for the convtirlcncts of Irfe or In the wealth W 
which those coownieoces are prodtjced can be etsttcr of hjdifferencc. It Is scarcely possible to 
olodate the benefit whkh we might derive from tbe dHhslon of European ovllbation among the 
vast popularioQ of the East. To trade with chfnsed men Is fnftrthely more profitable than to 
g o v ern savages." 

Compare the above with what Mr Charles Grant wrote In the pamphlet above 
referred to He wrote 

"In every progressive step of thl» work, we shall also serve the etighial design with which we 
visited India, that design still so Irnportam to tWs country —the extension of oui coop w ee Vhy 
Is It that so few of our nonirfactares and commodities are vended there? Not merely beopjse the 
taste of the people H not gejKrally formed to the use of them, but because they have not the 
means of purchasing them. Let Invention be once awakened among them, let them acquire a 
relish for the beauties and reflnemetrts e»Klles$Iy dlverslfled, of European art and science, and we 
shall hence obtain for ounelva the supply of four and twenty roflUons of dhtant tubiects. How 
greatly will our country be tinrs aided In rising itlU superior to all her difficulties i and bow 
stable, as well as unrivalled may we hope our commem will be, when we thus rear It on right 
principles, and make h the mcam of thdr extension? and wherever we may venture to say oar 
principles and language are IntTodoced our coaimcTc e will follow" 

It was Mr Grunts Idea to teach the rsativci of Irtdla the English language for It 
would be politically advantageous to England Similar thoughts dominated Macaulays 
advocacy of maldng English the medium of Instruction In this country 
But Macaulay was not sincere when he grandiloquently said 

"Are we to keep the people of India Ignorant In order that we may keep them submissive? Or 
GerteraJ Appendix to Report from Select Committee on the affairs of the East India Comparry 
London, 1832, page B8. 
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do you think that we can give them knowledge without awakening ambition? Or do we menn 
to awaken ambition and to provide it with no legitimate vent ? Who will answer any of these 
questions in the affirmative? YcNonc of them must be answered in the affirmative, by every person 
who maintains that we ought permanently to exclude the natives from high office 

'It may be that the public mind of India may expand under our system till it has outgrown that 
system* that by good government we may educate our subjects into a capacity for better government , 
that having become instructed in European knowledge, they may in some future age, demand 
European institutions Whether such a day will ever come I know not But never will I attempt 
to avert or retard it" 

Regarding Macaulay, Mr. Digby in his Prosperous BriiisCj India, truly writes 

"The climax is reached by Thomas Babington Macaulay, the Member for Leeds, \X’lio was in 
himself as Law Member m India, as Member of Parliament afterwards — to show that much of 
what he said was of the tongue merely and not of the heart " 

Macaulay was one of those regarding whom Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Bombay, 
said 

Many of them are anxious for the improvement of the nnti\'cs, provided it be effected in their 
own the European fashion * but not one of them I ever met has a particle of real sympathy \\'ith 
any native who docs not belong to the small anglicised class " 

On Macaulay should be fathered the phrase "benevolent despotism," on which 
principle, according to him, the British administration of India should be conducted 
He wrote 

'We know that India cannot have a free government But she may have the next best thing— a 
firm and impartial despotism " 

But Macaulay said justly that 

Of all forms of tyranny I believe the worst is that of a nation over a nation " 

President Abraham Lincoln wrote 

'There is no man good enough to govern another man It is equally true that there is no 
nation good enough to govern another nation " 

A German author has also observed . 

of intereste^'^^ ^ foreign yoke is more than ever galling if not supported upon a community 
discordant can ^ aversion which springs from the contact of characters fundamentally 

from the unio ^ even by consideration of the mutual advantages to be gamed 

sentimental ‘he advantages may be Repugnance and animosity, purely 

are mfluen "npossible of suppression by any process of intellectual exercise, 

influences as important m national as m individual life" 

Histors: of tfie World, Vol VIII, p 144 
o the phrase benevolent despotism" has hardly any meaning 
e ramers of the Charter Act of 1833, among whom Macaulay played a very 
^ minen part, wantf-d to govern India on the principle of "benevolent despotism" * 

India in nonsense is talked by those Britishers who say that England holds 

of th(> benefit of the Indian people Sir Bartle Frere in his convocation speech 

'TrorT University m 1867 said 

protest on the r Warren Hastings to this hour, there has ever been a continued 

P o t ose who mould the thought and direct the action of the British nation. 
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One hai lo read cartfullN and bet'* ten the hnct of the above Aa and he be 
cc^vlneed that It uw meant for the benefit of the people of England Thij Act 
Impcied on India veT> hea\’> financial burdens Indh was already proaninc tmder 
hfax'> tai.es but nothin, wat done to relieve her It amplified and extended the 
pTOs-islons of the Charter Act of 1813 Intended to benefit the Dthlshcrs The framers 
of the Aa havinj done so much for the melfare of ihdr own co rell^Ior'^st* 
compatriots U mas btrt naturd for them to pul on the tnaslc of philanthropy to cen-er 
their ulterior designs. That masV; of philanthropy U cxhlblicd In sealon 87 of that Act 
Of course they Inrr that It »*as net colnp to be clien elTcrt to 

This Aa Intensified the Impaus to the esploUailoo of Indo. British India was 
then unable to pay the heavy ejrpenses of the costly administration It was saddled tnih 

Escry yxat 1 bud'Xt ihoued a deficit It was difflnift to male both ends meet 

Pahaps it »as thaefore that In a tcaa conclave of the honorable and Christian 
cenilemen who constituted the Liberal ministry of the day the conspiracy to annihilate 
the then evlstln, n^the principalities was hatched Ve male this siatcmeni cm the 
authority of Genaal Orijfs In a later lo Maior Evans Bell dated 8th Way 1872 
Brifcs urrotc 

*1>ut pciKjps I e-we^t net to atuVuie so rmch to she rersonal or frte *<1100 of LerJ palhoosle 
tee I h»\t jooJ ttiion to W*eve that In loti AiKilarvT t letij Pel're the ippclntmcnt oi 

Lord Oalhooile tVi< • eoneUrc of VliC Vlmntm aM naenatn at Lotd UmdowfKS plaet 

Bowcv>J to dnens the rettcy ot ■rVttn* o* of aWo+ma the Nasnf States and It w»s decided 
that *t tliogVJ aiwl oufselm of a1 cppotiontes l*>» fciiirr to cut temiortrv and rrrecocs at 
the erpeme of out an-et aivl of titfenduiy Pilncrs He the of Tan^ote and the hiawaH of 
the Carnatic and CleneaJ In thU ddeetton tSe Oo-»bay Cosnn-nem set she example by armcxlntt 
the bxomtdetable rtlnriNlnv of Co-aba onJrr the ptaar that an adopted hrir had ivo rl;lrt of 
SDOCrsilotx Thrt fed the wry lo the moto hnrortant and note tnpol tie cases snder Lotd DaJhoosle 
of JhamI and Kacpoie. DalKcKnk onty acted <*« the policy ptcsei bed by the hllnluers In pttland " 
Mertcle cf Genero) J ftn nrt»r?s P W 

This only can sailifaaorlly account for the viclailcm of the moil sacred at>d solemn 
treaties uhleh the British had entered Into uSth the NdiKx Princes of Indio and olso 
of that pfcnlikm of the Charter Aa of 1793 whkh sdemnly declared 
'That to pursue sefictncs of conquest and «»ienilon of dominion In lr>d*a. are meamtw repugnant 
to the ir/jrf 6 ncur and pol*cy of the nation*' 

From « hat vx hasx already said It must be patent to all that the Charta Aa of 
1833 Irtce Us predecessor of ISIS was ttKanl to drcurnsoibe the liberties enjoyed 
by the Indian people to make their lot heavy and to saddle them with the Imposition 
of new taxes Clause 87 of this Aa was merely a make bcllcNX sort of thine, meont 
os a blind to cover the ultalor designs of the people of England m India, 
aealttst the doettbse that India b to be •doilnhtmd in any other Iplrlt than as a trust from God 
for the tood covtmmew of marry millions of Hk cremterts," 

A Christian fxKfflt of one of the ladlan Hleh Courts has recently said that India should be 
Coverned not In the liucresti of Indians but for those of Entlbhmen and that no one appolatcd 
the latter as trustors or inistecs for IndUnsI India is • conquered country and tbertforC Indians 
have no rl®hU and prlvnesei. 
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The India Reform Society, founded in England, on Saturday, the I2th of March, 
353, issued from time to time, tracts on Indian subjects for the enlightenment of the people 
f England The first tract which this Society issued was headed, "The Government 
f India since 1834 " In it are brought together all the facts which prove that the 
ast India Company did not govern India so well as to dcscr\'c to have its charter 
newed in 1853 A few extracts from this tract arc given below 

"The enquiry in hand, and the issue now raised by the effluMon of the Charter Act can not be 
;tter stated than in the language used by the late King It denotes in the simplest terms, the 
jrpose of the Statute— 'the improvement and happiness of the natives of India, and by doing so 
enables the country and the legislature to apply to its success or failure, tests of the most 
ifallible description For there is nothing in this world so patent and certain, and easily ascertain- 
3le as good government The first step in the enquiry is, therefore, to apply some of the 

sts of good government to the Government of India, as it has been administered under the 
astern established in 1833 


"1 PEACE 

"Perhaps the most important of these tests is Peace 

"Now since 1834, the Government of India, as established in the preceding year, has, out of 
le ninteen years that have passed, been for fifteen of them in a state of war 

"These wars were not necessary' for the safety, — they have retarded the improvement, and 
iminished the happiness of the Natives of India, whilst they have exhausted the resources of the 
lOvernment but they were the natural result of the system established in 1833 * for it wanted 

1C responsibility and the 'correctives' which alone keep human rulers at peace 

* » • 

"Applying then, the test of Peace to the last twenty years, what opportunity, what means, 
/hat chances can a Government occupied more or less with war for fifteen of those years, have 
ad of working out the improvement and the happiness of the Natives ? 

"II FINANCES 

Pecuniary Prosperity being the second great test 

jf good Government everywhere 

"In England a deficit in the Treasury is the most heinous of all Government offences Turn to 
ndia, and what, during the last fourteen years, do we find ? Deficit — deficit — deficit 

"When the present system of Government was framed in 1833, the military charges of India were 
about eight millions sterling, or 49 per cent of its net revenue Twenty years of anticipated 
'improvement and happiness' have now almost elapsed and the military charges now exceed twelve 
millions sterling and cat up 56 per cent of the net revenue These are the first results of the legislation 
of 1833, which arrest our path in clearing the way for legislation in 1853 

"III MATERIAL IMPROVEMENTS 

"Of course, a system of government which in the last twenty years has gone on increasing its 
military expenditure from eight to twelve millions sterling, and thus adding to its debt, has had 
little to spend on what are, in such a country as India, the next evidence of good government — 
Public Works So that out of a revenue exceeding 21 millions sterling the rate of Government 
expenditure on public works has, according to Mr Campbell, been 2h per cent, or less than £500,000 
a year, spread over a country as large as Europe "And of these sums so debited against public 
works, some portion is, it must be borne in mind, spent on barracks and purely military 
undertakings The figures, too, include the cost of superintendence, which has some times wasted 
70 per cent of the outlay 
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'IV CONOmON OF THE PEOPLE. 

"But hi «pHe of 'war defWt and want of roads, brtdflo harbours, and pubCc works, — In spite of 
this the condltkm of the People may have hnproved durins the last twenty years ? Try the Act 
of 1008, then by this test There can be none better or sorer " 

The writer then goes on to show from official accounts the miserable condition of 
the Bengal ryot unda the Zemlndary system — the Madras ryot under the Ryotwary 
and the Bombay ryot under the composite tyitem. Then he concludes as follows 

"But It Is on India as a whole that attention must be fixed i and how sad the condition of the 
cultivator U In Bengal with a (Mpdadon of 40 milllonf hdw far worse It Is In Madras with Its 

millions and how bad It H In Bombay with Its 10 millions the evidence thus briefly produced 
will give some general Idea of It h not merdy cultivation that Is depressed » It Is society Hsdf 
that h being gradually destroyed The race of native gentry has already almost everywher e disappear 
cd I and a new danger has arisen.— that In anodter generation or two the culdvators will r>ot be 
worth having as sDb}ects For moral ddjasement h the inevitable consequerKe of physical 
depression.. This proii>ect may be deemed 'satisfactory by the persom responsible for It But to 
India It Is rtth) and destrtjctlon i to Errglond It Is danger and disgrace.'' 

'W UV AND JUSnOE." 

*The state of the Law the forms of legal procedure, and the Administration of lostlce — these form 
another test by whid) to try the legislation of 1833. Ard these, in the case of that Act are a 
special and pecutUr test For law Reform was not only dedartd to be ot>c of Its most prominent 
obfects but it oorrtalned Urge aad costly provisions to advance that prlcclos ob}ect 

• 

Then as to the adoai state and administration of dvfi law In the Regulation Provinces there Is 
nothing worthy of name of law i bat to a system treworthy that sacred name, are appended cumbrous 
legal forms etvl legal tax. To ertter Into the courts of what Is called lustkc It Is not only necessary 
that you should have a plaint, but money to pay (not lawyers but) the GevermnenL So that to 
all the Gsmpanys soblects who catmot cooit n ence the search of fn^hec by paying a tax to the 
Government the doors of the courts are dosed for them there b neitber law nor Justice. Arid 
having money what, when admitted do they And 7 Judges as Mr Campbell confesses a scandal 
to the British mmc. 

'For fifteen years has the oirainal law as admlnUtcrcd by the Comptarry's courts been condemned 
by Government Itself It b Just as fit for the Christian people of thb realm as for the Hindu 
subjects of the Queen In India " 

"VI POUCE. 

1f there be little or ikj criminal law there b however a Polke. But It has we eprote the 
dedaradon of 12S2 British and other Christian Inhabitants of Calcutta and Lower Bengal In thdr 
Petition to the House of Comraorri rtot only failed to effect the prevention of almes the 
apprehension of offenders arnl the protection of life and property i but h has become the engine of 
oppression and a great cause of the corruptfoQ of the people. 

Tried then by the tesb of law Josticc, and crime, the legislation of 1836 has not resulted 
in the Improvement and happiness of the natives of India." 

"VII EDUCATION. 

"Measure the system of 1833 by the wand of Education, short as we nwy choose to make It, 
and the result b worse stllL So paltry an Hem of expendHore b Native Education that H does not 
evoi constitute an Item In the yearly Finance Accounts laid before Parliament It Is t h ere fo re 
Impoailble to say what percentage of a net revenue of twenty*or>e ralUJorB sterllog, b spent on 
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this means of promoting the improvement and happiness of the Natives But this is well known, 
that, whereas in Hindoo times every village community had its school, our destruction of village 
soaehes or municipalities has deprived the Natives of their schools, such as they were, 
and has substituted nothing in their stead In short, out of these 22 millions of people 
the Indian Government yearly educates 163 I And when in Bengal the richer natives do send 
their sons to England for education, the young men, returning competent for, are refused 
Government employment on the same terms and on the same rank as Europeans 
Within the last five years a Hindoo young gentleman earned off several medical prizes at University 
College, and received the Diploma of M D The Court of Directors, and individual Directors 
were applied to by some of the moat eminent of the retired public servants of India to give 
Dr Chuckerbutty a commission as Surgeon in a Native Regiment, but the request was refused 
And by gentlemen, too, who, it stands in evidence, have at home spent out of Indian taxation 
during the last twenty years the enormous sum of £53,000 in public banquets and more select house 
dinners It is not by such educational expenditure, or by such treatment when native gentlemen 
do educate themselves, that 'the improvement and happiness of the natives of India' can be 
promoted 


"VllI, PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OF THE NATIVES 

"And the insufficiency of this Test of Education naturally brings us to another, rix , the employ- 
ment of Natives In our earlier Indian career. Natives were employed in the most important and 
confidential posts of our government Our regiments were officered by Natives j in many places 
we had Native agents and representatives j cvcr^'W'hcre we were then obliged to make use of 
native talent But in those days Indian salaries were at least moderate But gradually this use of 
native ability was displaced, and every post of profit, of trust, of value, transferred, at enormous 
addition to the cost of government — to Englishmen, until at last it became part and parcel of our 
established policy The legislation of 1833, however, attempted to remedy this monstrous injustice, by 
enacting that none should be excluded from any office by reason of religion, place of birth, 

descent, or colour But so far from the enactment having remedied the wrong, 'this provision' 

was, according to Mr Campbell, 'a mere flourish of trumpets and of no practical effect whatever 
as far as the natives are concerned ' Indeed, according to him, it has been prejudicial rather than 

advantageous to native employment , 'for,' he adds, 'the only effect has been to open to Europeans 

offices originally intended for natives ' 

"The division between the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services is still kept up , though the 
covenant itself is absurd and ridiculous7 now that the East India Company has nothing to do with 
trade. And the purpose for which it is maintained is to draw an artificial line by means of which 
the Natives may continue, however educated, able, and competent, to be excluded from all high and 
luaative employment. The Act of 1833 declares that religion, birth, and colour shall not exclude any 
man from any office. But the Government of India refuses to allow any native, Hindoo, Mahomedan, 
or Parsee, admission into its covenanted service Thus it defeats, by a rule of its own, the provision 
of the legislature of 1833, which particularly aimed at promoting 'the improvement and happiness' 
of the natives of India, by employing them in the public service j and by their employment reducing 
the cost of Government Some few thousands— 3,000 or 4,000 out of 150 millions— do indeed get 
small posts, worth on an average some £30 a year But any real share in Government administration, 
trust, and responsibility, is denied the people of India Yet, in Lord Grey's work on the Colonial 
Administration of Lord Jodn Russell's Government, he is found boasting, how on, the Gold Coast 
of Africa, the Governor summoned its Chiefs into council } and how, out of this rude Negro 
Parliament England is there creating an African nation 

"But in India, a people 'learned in all the arts of polished life, when we were yet in the woods," 
less favoured than the Fantees of Cape Coast Castle, arc proscribed as a race of incompetent, helpless 
incapables, and condemned to everlasting inferionty in lands which their forefathers made famous 
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REaECnONS ON THE EAST INDIA COMPANjrS CHARTER OF 1833 

-IX. POPUIAR CONTENTMENT 

"Art then the people erf India content wttii the woHdng of the IcgWation of 1833 ? It 'roald be 
ttrtnge tf they were i and they aw not They do not rebd , they do not rtsUt i they do not rUe 
agahtft the Indian Government » i for under the Britbh nrie the powa of the Govern 

ment b too strong and well organbed for a suoccnhil resort to these vWertt modes of manifestirtg 
poWlc opinion. Bet now that the opportordty has arisen— now that there b a chance of Improvement, 
they petition Par H ament. And what say thdr petitions 7 That they are happy and prosperous 7 
That they are satisfied with the resuhs of the Act of 1833 ? That they regard hs renewal wHh 
contentmeitt and hope 7 Nothing of the sort The very reverse,- 

'The people of Madras cowpUln tiiat the whole ffameworit of society has been overthrown, to 
their tniury and almost to theh rtiln 

-They compUhi that sah, the only eortdimcnt for thdr tastdess rice, and without which neither 
they r»OT thdr cattle can five, b a Gov ernment monopoly 

-They complain that rwt only art they taxed for thdr shops In towns and for stalb and sheds 
on rood sides i but for esdi tool and hnplemerrt, of the trades , nay for their very knives, f/5e cost 
efieiSkfi tivey tdl Parllamertt, is /regoenffy ex c e e ded six hma over bj i/Se J^fofisTpSa {Tax] 
onder xvBieU t&e rise of tfiens is permWed. 

-They complain, that in orda to rabe revenue from ardent spirits the Government b fortwq 
drunkenness on them i vice, they add, TorWddcn by Hindu and Mo ha mmedan law 

-If corrtentmort, therefore, be a test of good government, the Act of 1833 has signally faDed." 

X. HOME CONTROL 

-Another test yet remalas. The Act of 1533 was proposed as a substitute for a constitution. If 
we cannot, H was then argued by Mr MacaoWy on behalf of Lord Gre/s Gov cr i u u er tt, safely 
eotrust the people of India wftii popular rights and privileges, we will at least have a cOnstltoency 
at Home bound by thdr own Interests to watch over and protett them i a constituency wMdi, to 
me hb exact words, adoff feel <wy disorder in l6e finanets of India in t6e disorder of tSetr own 
fioxisedojd affairs f Has Ihb ontidpatlon been realbed— has thb Intention been folBlkd 7 No, 
dtsorders there have been for fifteen yean lo the naanccs of India t but those disorders have not been 
fch In the liooseboid affiln of the proprietors of East IrvJla stock. Despite Indian deficits English 
dividends of ten and a haH per cent have been regubriy maJntaloed and Veil and truly paid* And 
thus Ifxfia iuts lost that ErTglbh seorrity for good gove rnmen t whWi Mr Macaulay announced K was 
a design of the Act of 1833 to establbh. 

-But H b unnecessary to pursue the enquiry further Enoogh has been sketched, to 
make rational, benevolent, and potrlotic men hesitate when asked to consent to a rtr>ewal of the 
Act of 1833 I enough has been staled to make them doubt whether the present system of Govemmort 
fa even capable of Improvement i eiKHigh we believe, to convince all impartial men that a r>ew plan 
of Indian admlnbtratlon ormt be cast" 

It was after passing the Act of 18SS, that the Company dclfbcratdy took the step 
w^rfeh had for Its object the armcxatlon of all the native states of India by any 
means — fair or fool — within thdr power 



CHAPTER LXIX 
MACAULAy IN INDIA 

■Macaulay was a needy adventurer who came out to this country to shake the 
pagoda tree and grow rich at the expense of the children of the soil, some of whorrt 
he had not the scruple to abuse to his hearts content In a letter to his sister, who 
shared his "exile" to India, Macaulay wrote on I7th August, 1833 

"At present the plain fact is that I can continue to be a public man only while f can continue 
in office. If I left my place in the Government, I must leave my seat in Parliament too for 1 
must live i I can live only by my pen and it is absolutely impossible for any man to write cnoush 
to procure him a decent subsistence, and at the same time to take an active part in politics 1 
have never made more than two hundred a year by my pen I could not support myself in comfort 
on less than five hundred, and 1 shall in all probability have many others to support The prospects 
of our famly are, if possible, darker than ever/' 

So he thought of coming out to India to make his fortune. The post of the . Law 
Member was 

"of the highest dignity and consideration the salary is ten thousand pounds a year I am assured 
by persons who know Calcutta inbmately and have themselves mixed in the highest circles and 
held the highest offices at that Presidency, that 1 may live in splendour there for five thousands a 
year, and may save the rest of the salary with the accruing interest I may therefore hope to return 
to England, at only thirty-nine, in the full vigour of life, with a fortune of thirty thousand pounds 
A larger fortune I never desired" 

It should be noted that he also received £5OO0 a ycar as Law Commissionen 
This vast sum was paid to him for nothing 

The appointment of Macaulay to the post of Law Member was of the nature of ^ 
a jobbery H H 'Wilson writes : 

"The power of legislating for all persons and for all coUrts of jushce was advantageously vested 
in the supreme Government , but It might be doubted whether the association of the Chief Justice 
as a legal member of the council wOuld nOt haVc more effectively and economically answered the 
purpose, than the special appointment of an individual from England unfamiliar wiB tfie law or 
Ifie practice of tfie Indian courts and recommended b's^ no remarkable forensic q.ualifications "" 

Macaulay largely contributed, both directly, and Indirectly, to the genesis of the 
present unrest in this country He entertained supreme contempt for everything Indian 
His Minute on education was written in such a manner as to outrage the feelings 
of the people of India He who was not acquainted with any of The languages of 
this vast peninsula nor cared to know anything of the literature of ancient India, — had 
yet the audacity to pronounce his contemptuous judgment on them 1 

Before Macaulay had come to India, a controversy had been going on among 
important personages, about the best method of imparting education to the' natives of 




Mill and Wilson's HxsiorsL of Briiisfi India, Vo) IX , p 894 The italics are ours 
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India. Two parties had been formed called the orientalists and the ocddentallsts. 
The orientallsU Indaded such distinguished men as Horace Hayman Vllson and the 
FMnsep brothers The best known man at that time amongst the ocddcntallsts was 
the Revd. Dr Duff. The orlenUllsts were for giving an education to the people of 
this country esccluslvely In the oriental languages — both dassical and modem The 
occidentalUts on the other hand Ignored more or less the dalms of the oriental 
languages and wished that English should be made the medium of Instruction As 
far bade as 1826 the great Raja Ram Mohun Roy had addressed a letter on the 
subject to Lord Amherst, the then Governor General of India.* That great Hindu 
Reformer was an ocddcntalbt, bat not of the type of Macaulay He was a patriot 
He favoured the idea that English should be taught as a second language but should 
not be made the medium of Instruction 

After his arrival In India Macaulay also took part In the controversy He presided 
over the ddiberatlons of the two parties The orientalists and ocddcntallsts were equally 
dMded and the casting vote of Macaulay as President defeated the orientalists 

There can be no doubt that by making English the medium of Instruction he wanted 
to benefit his own country and at the same time to denationalise the people of 
India. He wrote to his father In 1836 

'It b my firm beflef thtt K cor plara of education art followed up there wfU not be a single 
idotetor among the rapectable classes In Dervgal thirty years hc»ce.‘'t 

Macaulays obiect was to undermine the soda) and religious Institutions of Irsdia. 
This Is now recognised by the better dass of English journalists. T6t Jndttn DdJlx 
tfeiPs for Ifwtance, wrote In Its leader on March 29 1909 that— 

"Lord Macaulays triumph over tf»e Oriental School headed by Dr VlHon was really the triumph 
of a deliberate Intention to un dermin e the rdiglow and soda! fife of IndJa." 

Thus H would appear that In all that he did In and for India Macaulay xvas not 
swayed by any consideration or motive of philanthropy or altruism bat by sclRshness — 
if not quite sordid at the best enlightened 

The post of the Law Member was created and the natives of thb countiy were 
saddled with the heavy burden of his pay and allowances because he was expected 
to make such laws and regulations as would ensure peace and prosperity In India. In 
thdr letta dated lOth December 1834 the Gxjrt of Directors wrote to the Govern 
merrt of India 

Hu (that fs, the Law Member's) wffi naturally be the principal shire, not only h the task of 
glv1f>g shape artd connectfon to the several laws as they pass but also In the mighty labour of 
collecting all that local iBfo rraatlon and calling Into view all those general considerations which 
belong to each occasion, and of thus enabling the council to embody the abstract and essential prin 
dpies of good gov ema teji l In regulations adapted to the pecultar h^Ks character and Institutions 
of the vast and btflnltdy dlverslfled people under their sway" 

Judged by the above standard It must be unhesitatingly pronounced that one and 


* Set my History of Cdacatlon In India tinder tfie rule of t6e £asf India Companj Also 
part I Sekctlofts frtwn the Edocatkmal Records of the Gov ern ment of India, by Sh H Sharp 
t See my fjisforj of Education In India under fiSe Company pp 80 and lOJ 
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all the Law Members from the time of Macaulay downwards were not fitted for the 
office to which they were appointed and that they neglected, however unintentionlly, 
the duties appertaining to the post. 

Had the Court of Directors been sincere in their professions, they should have 
appointed an Indian and not a Britisher to the then newly created post of Law Member, 
for none but an Indian can be thoroughly acquainted with the peculiar habits, character, 
and institutions of the vast and infinitely diversified people of India. 

Lord Bentinck's minute, dated 3Ist July, 1834, shows the difficulties of the situation 
in which the Law Member was placed* 

"It IS to this particular point, the exclusion of the fourth member from the ordinary sitting of the 
council, to which I wish particularly to advert, as detracting very much from his usefulness, if not 
incapaatating him from the very important duties confided to him by the Legislature. Mr Macaulay 
has never been in Indiaj and he and his successors, like the greater part of the past and probably 
of future Governors and Governor-Generals as a stranger to the country for which he is to 
play the prinapal part, in making laws and regulations, he certainly may give most useful advice 
to the counal Where is he to gain his practical knowledge of the statfe of societies') of its 

manners, its feelings and its customs? How is he to discover what there is to remedy, to reform, 
or to preserve? How is h? to discover the abuses or the imperfections of our administration in any 
of its branches, revenue, judicial, or police? How is he to become acquainted with the effect of the 
existing laws and institutions upon the immense population ? He must learn all this somewhere, 
or he will be a poor legislator From the people themselves, the main objects of his care, he will 
learn nothing They are not consulted, and hitherto they have had no means of making^ themselves 
heard With them he can have little intercourse, and to the greater part of the European residents, 
any correct information upon all these details is as inaccessible as to himself He can only learn 
his lessons in the same way that all Governors, who have been strangers, have done before him, 
by following, day by day, the reports of all the functionaries of the Empire . Tfie proceedings 
of tde Government contain tfie only real record of present life, and of tfie actually passing 
condition of India, altfiougH / must admit that these must remain but a very imperfect mdex 
either to the feelings of the people, or to the effect of our laws and regulations, until the natives 
themselves can be more mixed in their own government and become responsible advisers and 
partners in the administrahon " 

^ne of the duties of the Law Member was to make laws for the natives of India 
This was the effect of the Charter Act of 1833 It has been shown in the last 

chapter that the laws made did not make for the peace and prospenty of India, and 
the happiness and enlightenment of its people. 

Macaulay drew up the Indian Penal Code. Bntish rule in India had in many 
respects its prototype in British rule in Ireland Burke described the Irish Penal 
Code as 

"wcll-digcstcd and well-disposed in all its parts ) a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, 
and as well fitted for the oppression, impoverishment, and degradation of a people, and the 
debasement in them of human nature itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of 
man " 

The above is more or less applicable to the Indian Penal Code also. The judicial 
system which Bntish rule introduced in India was the best calculated to give insecurity 
to life and property and to encourage corruption and litigation The Marquis of 
Hastings observed, in a despatch from the Directors to the Bengal Government, dated 
February, 1819. 
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'TV pment »t*te of Undtd peoperty In Bengal raay be bfooght imdci review ai^ connected 
»plth flte Judidal admlnUtratloo «hvce It appear* to have originated more from the practical operation* 
of le^ dcdjJon* than from the fiscal regoUtlon* of this Government. The power* which have 
been ammed by the auction purchaser* have c ompletely destroyed every shadow of a rtflht in ^ 
terranti, and redoced a happy and comparatively rich peasantry to the lowest stage of pentny and 
IndlgaKt. Ve seem to have accomplished a revtdution In the •tate of society which has by 
some fatalHy proved detrimental to general morals and by no means condudvt to the 

convenience of oor Govemmenti ilrtce the ftmt establishment of the zlllah Coorts In 1780 
the regnlar organ bat loo of them hi 1753, a new progerry hu grown op under oar h«eds» the 
principal features which show themselves tn a gerreration so formed, beneath the shade of oor 
regolatlonj are the spirit of fitigallon, which our lodlda] establbhment camvot meet, and a moTallty 
certainly nnjch deterterated. If tn the system or the practical execution of It, we should ^ foond 
to have relaxed many ties of rnoral or rellgloos restraint on the conduct of Individuals to have 
destroyed the Influence of former Institutions withoot substituting any check In thdr p\acf* lo 
given loose to the most forward passloos of human nature and dissolved the wholesome control of 
public optnloo and private cen sttr e, we shall be bound to admowledge that our regulations have 
been productive of a state of things which Imperiously calls upon os to provide an Immediat* remedy 
for so scrioos a mbchlcf'' 

The Qiarter Act of 1633 tried to provide a rtmedy by the appointment of 
Macaulay as Law Member of the Supreme Coimdl of the Government India. 
Regarding Macaulay* Penal Code Mr Theobald a Calcutta Barrister' told 
the Select Parliamentary Committee on Colonisation and Settlement (Indl^) on the 
2nd April 1858 

'Tbe principle of English law Is that every pmoo who exercises a power or an authority given 
by law must exerdse that power Or ag t hori t y according to law and that ts a universal principle , 
and then whether a breach of the law Is to Involve ptfliJHes or simply damages deperKls 
I appreh end by the principles of EngThh law merely on tbe character of the Injury If H b ® general 
InltfTy Of public lolmy or Infury of a »eTlo«s character then a breach of the law comes iinder our 
perwl law p If It b a mere private matter which admit* of compensation by damage* then It belong* 
to the dvtl law Now here ere tbe two provisions of Mr Maamtay* Ccxlei 

'Nothing It an offence which b done by a person who b or la good faith tmlleve* himself to 
be commanded by law to do K. 

'Ilow that estabibhe* an IrresponsIblTIty for what Is done contrary to lawp on what ground ? 
Stmpfy that the person who vldatei the law In good Wlh beJlevts he is acting according to law 
// U monrfrottf p I think. It does oot require any eorameat 

'The popularity of thb code hi England rests, 1 belkve, malaly on the authority and Hgh name 
of Mr Macaulay p The second proposttlon In Mr Macaulays Code b, 'Nothing b an crffcJV* which 
b done by a person. In the exerdse, to the best of hb judgmen t e xe rte d In good ftdth of any 
power given to hhn by law 

T confess I do not quite see In what h the operation of tint dtatinct from the former exception, 
but H b a principle unknown to and utterly at variance with Engibh law It estahlbhes an 
hrespotalblllty op>oo the part of all persons having powers of any kind by law and place* them 
in a state of Irresponsibility notwlthstBodhfg a breiKh of the law p and that merely on the ground 
of supposing that they were doing right and that there was no malice towards the persons whom 
they have totured. That b a monstrous principle There b for instance, the right of private defence. 

( apprehend the law of Eugland on the right of private d ef ence b a most satisfactory law The 
Penal Code b very dHTereot.''' 

Of course, tf>c wltnts* wa* a native of England and he objected to those sections 
of the GxJe which affected the Interert, of hh compatrlott In thit land of resret. 
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Had he been an Indian, he would have condemned the Code in no measured terms 
The Code was calculated to degrade the natives of India, though it is difficult to find 
out to what extent, if any, it was deliberately intended to do so Every definition of 
an offence in it is so comprehensive, that many an innocent act might be construed 
by it into an offence On the other hand, there arc provisions in the Code, 
especially in the General Exceptions, which may provide as excellent loopholes for the 
escape of the really guilty, should occasions arise for it 

Then turning to the question of punishment How severe arc the punishments laid 

down in the Code for all sorts of offences, is a well-known fact. In no other civilised 

country under the sun, are offenders so severely punished as they arc in India The 
prinaple underlying the law is — once a jail-bird, always a jail-bird There is an attempt 

to outcast the criminal from society, no idea of reclaiming him as a citizen The Code 

IS like an iron machine whose business is to forge fetters for the Indian, It depresses 
him m spmt and has made him less than a man, 

Macaulay looked upon India much in the same way as a landlord looks upon 
his serfs He wrote • 

■"We know that India cannot have a free government But she may have the next best thing— 
a firm and impartial despotism " 

He had no heart, no sympathy for the longings and ambitions of educated India, 
nor had he ever tried to understand them His idea was to bind India with the 
fetters of legislation, albeit the chain might be gilded In his famous speech of the 
lOth of July, 1833, Macaulay said 

"I believe that no country ever stood so much in need of a code of laws as India ; and I 
believe also that there never was a country in which the want might so easily be supplied It 
IS a work which especially belongs to a Government like that of India, to an enlightened and 
paternal despotism " 

Digby observes ifi his Prosperous B) litsfi India, p 26 

"The climax is reached by Thomas Babington Macaulay, then member for Leeds, who was in 
himself as Law Member in India, as member of Parliament afterwards — to show that much of what 
he said was of the tongue merely and not of the heart " 

John Bright, in his speech delivered in the House of Commons, on 3rd June, 1853, 
said 

"I was not in the House when the Right Hon Member for Edinburgh (Mr Macaulay) brought 
forward the Bill of 1833, but I understand it was stated that the Law Commission was to do 
wonders yet now we have the evidence of the Right Hon Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Control that the Report of the Law Commission has ever since been going backwards and 
forwards, like an unsettled spirit* between this country and India Mr Cameron in his evidence 
said that the Court of Directors actually sneered at the propositions of their officers for enactments 
of any kind, and that it was evidently their object to gradually extinguish the Commission 
altogether yet the evidence of Mr Cameron went to show the extraordinary complication and 
confusion of the law and law administration over all the British dominions in India " 

For nearly twenty years, the various natives of Great Britain who filled the office of 
the Law Commissioner or Member of the Counal of India did absolutely no work, but 
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■tlicy ^rcv dorinB that period the agflrcflatc amount of R5,35,68^5 from the 
Indian revenues 

If the proverb of the mountain in labour bringing forth a mouse Is applicable to 
anything In this world It Ii to the labour of the Law G^mmlislon The mouse which 
was after all brought forth was the Indian Penal Code. Of late years the genus to 
which the mouse belorrgs has been credited rightly or wrongly with the transmission 
and propagation of the plague. The Indian Penal Code has proved the propagator 
and transmitter of a sort of moral plague In India Steps should be taken to destroy 
this sort of plagire as they have been to destroy rats. 
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SIR CHARLES METCALFE'S ADMINISTRATION (1835-1836) 

From the retirement of Lord 'William Bcntinck from India in March, 1835, till March 
1836, Metcalfe acted as Governor-General of India 

It IS not presuming too much to say that he would have followed in the footsteps 
of Wellesley, had he an opportunity to do so. One of his papers — the very first 
printed by Kaye in his "Selections from the Papers of Lord Metcalfe" — is a special 
pleading for the policy pursued by his patron and condemnation of that of Barlow 
Extracts from this paper are given below 

■"Lord ^^''cllesley's desire was to unite the tranquillity of all the powers of India with our own How 
fair, how beautiful, how virtuous, docs this system seem ; how tenfold fair, beautiful, and virtuous 
when compared with the other ugly nasty, abominable one 

"There is a loud cry that we arc in danger from extended dominion For my part 1 can 
contemplate universal dominion in India without much fear" 

But he was never confirmed in the appointment of Governor-General of India The 
authonties of the East India Company, it is alleged, were displeased with him, for his 
liberating the Indian press Kaye says 

The intelligence of what he had done reached them whilst the question of the Governor- 
Generalship was still an open one It may have in some measure influenced the decision "* 

He was no friend of the natives of India, as is evident from his recorded opinions, 
extracts from which have already been given before. So his appointment as pucca 

Governor-General of India would not have advanced the interest or happiness of 
Indians. 


Lives of Indian Officers), Vol I, p 430 



CHAPTER LXXI 

LORD AUCKLAND’S ADMINISTRATION (1836-1841) 

Vhcn the Peel mlnhtry' was formed In 1835 their choice fdl on Mounlstuart 
Elphlnstone as a fit successor to Bentinck. In the Elphlnstonc memorial mecllnfl held 
on February 16 I860 at 'W'ltllss Rooms Kln« Street St James s London Lord 
Blenboroutih said 

"VHh the entire coocorrerKe of the late Doke of Vefllnjtoo, on the formation of Sir Robert 
Peer* rolnIrtTy hi 1635 he (Lord Eflcnboroirsh) had offered to Mr Qphiwtone the high office of 
Governor-General of India, birt the state of hli health ptevtmed him from accepting that distinguished 
position. He had more than once thoojht how different might possibly have been at that moment 
out posHion In India had he b e en enabled to hold the sltrtatlon then offered to him " 

Elphlnstone has recorded (n Ms Journals the real reason why he declined the offer 
of the Govemor-GencraUhlp of India. This has been already quoted In a previous 
pagt. 

After ElpMmtones refusal PeeTs Government appointed Lord Heytesbury 
as BentffKks successor But with the change of the ministry Ms appointment was 
cancelled In £dj/ and West for August, 1905 (pp 795—808) a foumal at that 
time conducted by the welWenown publicist Mr B W Malabar! of Bombay 
Dr R. Garnett commenced an article on "a forgotten episode of Indian Hbtory" 
by writing that 

'The supersesston of Lord Heytesbery oppolnted Govemor Gen eral of Indio by Sir Robert PeeTs 
ministry of 1834— 45 by the Governme n t which s u c c eeded them In the April of the Utter year 
attracted much less attcotiofi than might have been expected at the thne and has received but ihtk 
notice from hhtorlans." 

Dr Garnett assigns the cause of Lord Heytesburys supersession to Ms pro>RussIan 
proclivities. He says 

'In OUT opinion the principal cause of Lord Heytesber/s supemsslcn by the MeJboumc fnlnhtry 
and of the opposition s languor In espousing hb cause the suspldon under which he lay of 
Russian sympathies. Although at that thne Russia was twice as far from our Indian fronticTS as now 
the apprehensions and smpkjons of her deslgos were in marry eparten more acute than they are 
at present" 

But to our mind Lord Heytesburys sympalhlcs with Russia do rrot seem to be a 
sufficient cause for his supcrsesslcm. 'Ve suspect that he did not approve of the policy 
which had then been In vogue to annex Indian states on every possible occasion. 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse was so much In favour of tMs that he was greatly pleased 
when the Raja of Satara died for It afforded on opportunity to the Company to 
annex that prlndpallty (see Story of Sataro, p 292) It was perhaps iMs comlderaUon 
wMch led Hobhcmie to write to the King to revoLc Lord Heytesburys appointment 
In hU letter dated May 1st 1835 to the King, he wrote 

"Th« h hu appeaird to your Wafest/t cofldentlal servants that if Lord Heyteibury were to 
102 
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proceed to India, his appointment would be, if not formally, at least virtually, their act and they 
would be justly considered responsible for his Lordship's administration of the Indian Government 
As they would not venture to incur such responsibilities except for an individual possessed of their 
entire confidence, (which cannot be said to be the case with respect to Lord Heytesbury), and as 
they would not wish to press any other appointment upon the Court of Directors, at the present 
moment. Sir John Hobhouse would respectfully submit to your Majesty the propriety of waitmy for 
the arrival of William Bentmck before taking any final steps towards deciding upon his successor " 

Garnett in concluding his article writes 

"It only remains to add that, as foreshadowed m Hobhouse's letter to the King, the Governor- 
Generalship was kept open until Lord William Bentmek's arrival in England in September, when Sir 
J Auckland was appointed. 

Thus Bentmck had a voice in settling the appointment of his successor 
Metcalfe and he were not friends, for the former differed from the latter in many 
essential points of Indian administration, and especially the removal of press restrictions, 
which was not palatable to Bentmck, who, no wonder, did not therefore recommend 
him to be his successor " 

The nobleman who was appointed to succeed Bentmck as Governor-General of 
India was the Earl of Auckland, whose family surname was Eden He came out 

to India accompanied by his two sisters, one of whom was the Hon'ble Miss Emily 
Eden, whose journal 'Up the Country" has delighted, for its literary charm, generations 
of natives of England, as testified by the several editions the work has run into 

The diabolical plot which was masqueraded under the scheme of the navigation of 
the Indus m the regime of Bentmck was now to be unraveled and it was revealed 
to the world m the shape of the First Afghan \^ar Auckland's administration 

is an important landmark m the history of British India, because that which has been 
called the scientific frontier has been since his time the object which the Christian 

rulers of India have been m search of, and, like the will-'o-the wisp, it is leading them 
on and on without its being ever discovered Improvement m the internal administration 
of the country, as well as the interests and happiness of the millions of the population 
of India, has been sacrificed for the sake of this never-to-be-determmed ''scientific 

frontier" If Sindh, Panjab, Baluchistan, Chitral and a portion of Afganistan have been 


' * The Edinburgh Review (No 272 for January to April, 1871) wrote 
"Sir Robert Peel had, with needless haste, selected one of his own adherents. Lord Heytesbury 
to succeed Lord 'William Bentmck in the Governor-Generalship of India, then about to fall vacant' 
At the<;{)jst meeting of the Cabinet Hobhouse brought before his colleagues the question of cancelling 
this nomination, which they decided to do, and the first communication of the new Indian Minister 
to the King was to advise His Majesty to revoke an appointment which was already signed on the 
recommendation of the preceding Government The King reluctantly consented The 'Chairs' of the 
East India Company protested against what was called an 'act of power ' Curiously enough Mr 
Gladstone's present Cabinet was called upon at one of its first meetings to entertain the same 

question Lord Mayo had been appointed to the Governor-Generalship by Mr, Disraeli and had 

actually started for Calcutta before the office was varanf Th„ o u l , 

n , / , . , , The appointment might have been revoked 

But w„ely and property dalprmmed to oonii™ a„d tho result of Lord Mayo's adm.n.stra.ion 

has amply justified that decision Pp 3I8-3I9 ^ 
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made to lo*c tbdr Irvdcptndcncc and the chain of subjugation is pressing bcavify round 
the necks of the Inhabitants of those regions It Is on the ostensible ground that, for the 
imperial Interests of England a "sdentlRc frontier'' should be delimited for the Indian 
Empire. 

Afghanistan wldch vrus the scene of action and whose politics was the theme of 
discussion during the regime of Auckland was at that time ruled by that astute 
statesman Dost Muhammad Khan He had ascerrded the throne amidst carnage which 
used to be the normal state of affairs In that cour^try not Inaptly styled the 
Switzerland of Asia whenever any one asserted his claim to Its sovcrelgntv Dost 
Muhammad being successful Shah Suja the late sovereign had to leave Afghanistan 
and as a wanderer on the face of the earth at last found an asylum at Ludhiana 
iMng as a fugitive on the bounty of the East India Company 

Lieutenant Bumes wHo Had navigated the Indus and presented lianjit Singh with 
the horses and the coach received the permission of the Governor-General of India to 
travel Into and explore Central Asia He received his passports at Delhi from 
whence he started on the 3rd of January 1832 For his companions he had Dr 
Gerard who had made his name by his explorations In the Hitnalaya, Pandit Mohun 
Lai a Kashmiri Brahmin who urns one of the first alumni of the Dchll College and a 
Mahomedan surveyor named Mahomed All Alexander Bumes safely accomplished his 
loumcy—traverscd Afghanistan where he was received with great hospitality by every 
man of rank and Importance and espedalty by Its ruler Dost Muhommad when he passed 
through Kabul After a years soloum In Central Asia, he returned In 1833 when he 
proceeded to England. 

In Eirgland he was Ikmlsed. He hlmsdf wrote in one of his letters to his mother 
*1 am kfllcd wHh hououn ami Undoess and It to a more painful death than ttarvallon among 
the Uibeks.'^ 

He had an interview with King Vllllam the Fourth He has himself recorded the 
conversation he had with his Malcsty He writes 

'Tdto Majesty imfoedlateiy began on my travdi and desiring me to wheel round a table for hhn 
he pulled hto chair stkI sat down by mlrre. Hereon I pulled out a map I began, and got 

along most docntly I told him of the dlfFkulHes In Sindh the reception by Runjeet, &c. but 
Vintam the Fourth was all for politics so I talked of the designs of Russia, her treaties Intrigues 
ogendes ambassadors commerce, (fc. the facilities the gbstades regarding the advance of armies 
The King then got up (and said) 

"1 trust fn God that your life may be spared, that our Eastern Empire may benefit by the talents 
and abilities whkfa you possess. You are entrusted wKh fearful Information i >ou must take care 
what yoa publish My ministers have been speaUng of yoo to me. In particular Lord Grey you 
will tell hto Lordship and Mr Giant all the cooversadoo have had with me, and you wfU tdl 

them what i think upon the ambition of Russia. Lord Grey thinks as I do that you have 

come borne on a mission of priroary Importance second only to the poDHcs of Russia and 

Coostantinople. «U>fd Grey tdls me that you have convinced him that our position In Russia to 
hopdess." p 27) 


Kaye a Lives of Indian Offietts, Voi 11 p. 20, 
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Here then was the genesis of the First Afghan \/ar The authorities^ wanted to 
interfere in the politics of Afghanistan on the ostensible pretext of Russia's advance 
towards India Burnes returned to India and a few months' after his return, arrived 
Lord Auckland as Governor-General of India. Kaye writes that Auckland 
""had met Burnes at Bowood, had been pleased with his conversation, and had formed a high 
opinion of the energy and ability of the young subaltern When, therefore, the first rude scheme of 
a paafle policy in the countries beyond the Indus took shape in his mind, he recognised at once 
the fact that Burnes must be one of its chief agents So the Cutch assistant [Burnes] was placed 
under the orders of the Supreme Government, and directed to hold himself in readiness to undertake 
what was described at the time, and is still known in history, as a 'commercial mission' to Caubul 
Commerce, in the vocabulary of the East, is only another name for conquest and this commercial 
mission became the cloak of grave political designs."* 

So Burnes proceeded at the close of the year 1836 to Kabul at the head of the 
"commercial mission" Kaye does not hold Auckland so much responsible for this 
mission as his predecessor He writes 

"Lord Auckland, it should be stated, received this as a legacy from Lord William Bcntinck, with 
whom Burnes had been in communication in India, and in correspondence during his residence in 
England Whilst at home, Burnes had ceaselessly impressed on the King's ministers as well as on the 
Directors of the Company, the importance of not neglecting, either in their commercial or their political 
aspects, the countries beyond the Indus In one letter to Lord William Bentinck, he wrote 

that Lord Grey took a too European view of the question, and considered it chiefly 'in connexion 
with the designs of Russia towards Constantinople' » whilst Lord Lansdowne, having 'a mind cast in 
so noble a mould, looked with more interest on the great future of human society than on our 
immediate relations with those countries'" Foot-note to page 34 of Vol II of Ltres of Indian 
Officers (Edition of I8<57) 

Bentinck was restrained from declaring war on any state (except that -of Kurg) 
because of the financial embarrassments in which the Company had been placed by the 
Burmese '^ar But he was no lover of peace, or friend of the non-Christian and 
coloured races of Asia His councillors also took their cue from him, and so when the 
authonties from the King downwards in England were brought to book by Burnes on 
the Central Asian question from the same standpoint as himself, they found no diffi- 
culty to induce Auckland to do what suited their views best W^rites Kaye 

"Lord Auckland was not an ambitious man — quiet, sensible, inclined towards peace, he would not 
have given himself up to the allurements of a greater game if he had jiot been stimulated, past all 
hope of resistance, by evil advisers, "who were 'continually pouring into his ears alarming stories of 
deep-laid plots and subtle intrigues emanating from the Cabinet of SL Petersburg, and of the wide- 
spread corruption that was to be wrought by the Russian gold "f 

The object of the "commercial mission" was to induce Dost Muhammad to throw 
in his lot with the English against Russia The Mission entered Kabul on the 20th of 
September, 1837, and was, by orders of the Afghan sovereign, received with great pomp 
and splendour But the object of the mission was not achieved The English wanted 
to gain every possible advantage from the alliance with the Afghan ruler but not to 
concede to him anything in return. Dost Muhammad had been shorn of some of his 
* Ibid, p 33 
t Ibid, p 34 
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most valuable cajtcm distrtctj «pedally the fertile valley of Peshawar by Ranlit Sin^h 
He asked tlic English as one of the conditions of the alliance that they would 
exert their best offices to have all those districts of which he had been dispossessed 
by the Sikh ruler to be restored to him. In this he was not asking too much. He saw 
b^oTc his eyes how the English had prevented Ranlit Singh from acquiring Slrvdh The 
same considerations applied to hfs ease also But It was not the Interest of the Christian 
Government of India to help the Afghan ruler In his demand. The Sindhian was a 
pusillanimous creature compared to the Afghan and the Sindh Government was not so 
strong as that of Kabul It was very easy for the English to acquire Sindh at any 
time that suited thdr convenlcrvce. But U/evas not so with Afghanistan. A century 
had not yet rolled its course since the Afghan Kingdom had extended as far os the 
banks of the jumna. Sindh Amirs as well as the Sikh Chiefs were the vassals of 
Afghanistan. Marquess Vellcsicy was always afraid of an Invasion from that quarter 
To weaken Afghanistan was the policy of that Govcmor-GcncraL To achieve this 
end he Intrigued with the rulers of Persia Sindh and the Pantab, 

Although at the time of which we are speaking Afghanistan was not so strong 
as It had been durtrvg Marquess Wellesleys regime yet U was not to be trifled 
with, or treated with contempt So it was not the Interest of the English to make 
Afghanistan a strong power Moreover they knew that on the death of Ranfit 
Sirrgh the Panfab would come into their hands and so eventually also the districts 
of Afghanistan which that Sikh sovereign had acquired from Dost Muhammad 

Under these drcumstances It was not the policy then of the Christian Government 
of India to accede to the requat of Dost Muhammad. They were Intriguing aitd 
conspiring even to subvert Dost Muhammad s dynasty because that Afghan was a 
capable sovereign and hcTKC as a tall poppy he was an eyesore to them and doerved 
to he cot down. So It was not thdr Interest to make the comirwreial mission a 
success. 

To achieve their end they had a tool ready at hand whom they wanted to make 
use of as a puppet The ex King Shah Su^a was a pensioner of the Company 
They wanted to depose and dispose of Dost Muhammad and reinstall Shah Suja on 
the throne of Kabul So while Barnes was trying his best to promote the British 
alliance with the Atnir (writes Kaye) 

'Other cotmselj were prevtfllnB at SimlS'—that great het-bed of Intrigue on the Himalayan 
hin* — They conceived the Idea ol re Instating the old deposed dynasty of Shah Sooiah, and 
they picked Mm out of the dost of Loodhlanab to make him a tool and a puppet, 

Sir Henry Fane was at that time the Comruandet ItvChlcf In Indio. He did not 
approve of the policy of Interference In the elfrilrs of Afghanistan. In 1837 he wrote to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe 

'tvery advance you might make beyond the Sutlej to the Vettward, In my opWoo, adds to 
your mlfftaiy weafcrteas.— -If you want your empire to expand, expand H over Oede or over Gwalior 
and the remains of the Mihratta empire. Make yourselves complete soverdgia of afl wftMn your 
botmds. Bat let aSont t£e far Wett 


BficL, p. as. 
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(Kaye's Life of Lord Metcalfe, Vol, II, P 306, quoted in Kaye's IKor ,n Afqfianistan, 4th 
Edition, 1890, pp 359-360 f n ) 

But without a war, Shah Suja could not be re-instated So the Christian jingoes 
of Simla determined to go to war with Dost Muhammad 

This First Afghan Var derives its importance, not so much from the numbers of 
battles fought, or the success attending one or the other contending party, as from the 
curious sidelight it throws on the national character of the English of those days and 
on the tortuous course of their diplomacy —certainly not of oriental diplomacy. In the 
first place, those who ever pinned or even now pm their faith on the genuineness of 
the Parliamentary books —whether blue or white— were undeceived by the manner m 
which those books are manufactured The so-called honourable members of Parliament, 
whether nobles or commoners, did not consider it inconsistent with their fine sense of 
honour and honesty, to garble documents and deliberately misrepresent facts and publish 
lies to the world The garbled version of the Burnes correspondence published in the 
parliamentary papers relating to the First Afghan \^ar very clearly establishes what 
we have said above In those papers Burnes was made to appear as favoring the 
war with Afghanistan The deliberate lies contained in these papers would never have 
been known but for their exposure made by the father of Burnes Great was the 

sensation caused in England by the exposure, which may be judged from the publications 

of those days 

As said above, in the parliamentary papers Burnes was made to appear as 

favoring the war, because Dost Muhammad was not friendly to the English The 

reverse of this was the real fact The passage reproduced below was deliberately 
suppressed and not published in the official correspondence On the 30th December, 
1837, Burnes wrote from Kabul to Mr Macnaghten 

"The present position of the British Government at this capital appears to me a most gratifying 
proof of the estimation in which it is held by the Afghan nation Russia has come forward with 
offers which are certainly substantial Persia has been lavish in her promises, and Bokhara and 
other states have not been backward yet,in all that has passed or is daily transpiring, the 
Cfitef of Caubut declares tdat fie prefers tde sjaipatbsL and friendl;^ offices of ihe Dafisfi io all 
these offers, however alluring tfiej maj seem, from Persia or from the Emperor— which certainly 
places his good sense in a light more than prominent, and, in my humble judgment, proves that, 
by an earlier attention to these countries we might have escaped the whole of these intrigues, and 
held long since a stable influence in Caubul " 

•v 

Similarly other passages which placed Dost Muhammad's conduct in a favorable 
light were deliberately omitted from the published correspondence Thus when the 
Russian officer Captain Vickovich was alleged to have brought letters from the Czar to 
Dost Mahammad, seeking an alliance with him, the latter went to Burnes for counsel 
and guidance Burnes reported the incident to the Supreme Government of India 

But the passages in the correspondence which were favorable to Dost Muhammad were 
not pnnted 

Regarding the garbled manner in which the parliamentary papers regarding the first 
Afghan \^ar were issued, Kaye writes with just indignation. 

cannot, indeed, suppress the utterance of my abhorrence of this system of garbling the official 
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coTTopondcnce of public men-iendlns the letter of a statomin or dlplomatlit hrto the world 
mutilated, emaicuJated — the very pith *rkd lubttancc of them cut out by the cnspariftfl hind of the 
itate enatoraHt. The dUhonoty by whldi tie upon He U palmed upon the world has not one 
redee mi ng fcatme. If pobtk men ire without reprdremlon to be permitted to He In the (act of 
nations — wflfoUy elaborately and malldomly to bear Wsc witness against their neighbours what 
hope b there for private veracHy? In the case before us the sappressio P*rf Is virtually the aisexiio 
falsi Tbe character of Dost Mahomed has been lied mray i the character of Bumes has been fled 
wwvf, both, by the mutilation of the correspondence of the latter have been fearfully misrepresented 
—both have been set forth as doing what they did not. at>d omitting to do what they dhL 1 care 
Tvot, whose knife — whose hattd did the work of mntllation And Indeed I do twt know I deal 
with prlndplcs irot with persons, and have no party ends to serve. The caase of truth nnrtt be 
upheld Official docuraetrts are the sheet artdiors of hlslorlans—the last courts of appeal to which 
the puWk resort If these documents are tampered with If they are made to misrepresent tbe 
words and actions of public men the grave of truth Is dug. and there Is seldom a resurrection It 
Is not always that an afflicted parent Is ready to step forward on behalf of an Inlnred child. ar>d 
to lay a memorial at the feet of hb sovereign, exposing the cruelty by whkh an honourable man has 
been represented In state documents as doing that which was abhorrent to hb nature In most 
cases the He goes down unassalled artd often unsuspected to posterity and In place of sober 
history wt have a fkrrld romafKc,' 

Tbe "commcrdal mission" was a failure. "Bumes asked for every thing, but 
promised nothing. He had no power to make any concessions" So Bumes with the 
commercial mbslon, left Kabul on the 26th of April I8S8 and In a few days time 
arrived at Simla. 

The Russian agent was biding hb time artd after the departure of the English 
"commercial mission" his Influence was paramount In the court of the Afghan ruler 
Kaye says 

"Bumes went, and Vkfcovlch who had rben greatly in favour soon took hb departure foe 
Herat promising everything that Dost Mahomed warded — engaging to fomhh money to the Barukiye 
chiefs and undertaking to propitiate Runjeet Ssgh " 

The flat had gone forth at Sfmla that war ihould be declared against Afghanistan 
Dos^ Muhammad be deposed and Shah Suja be re installed on the throne of Kabul 

Mr Keene, In an appendix to hb history of India, gives the genesb of the first Afghan Var 
He says that 

"By the courtesy of the India Office In allowing access to the despatches of the period— ftever 
before publbhed, or only in an hn p er fect form— tbe whole facts of the cate ore now for the first 
time, forthcoming 

In condoding tbe Apper)dlx, he wr ite s 

Ttooi the papers It can only be conduded that the mJnd of Lord Auckland had been gradually 
Influenced, urttil he became impressed wHh the necessity of substituting the Sadazai dynasty — the 
'Dutanic Empire as It was called— for the Amlrttc of the Dost led thereto by fear of F^enla and 
Umsla. But H appears almost equally certaltr that the British Mlnbtry made that policy thdr own : 
rtot merely by adoption but by prior suggestion and subsequerrt encouragement, so that they would 
even have cn)olDcd It on the Govemor-Gerrend, If he had r>ot originated It hlmidf Vlthout ieclr>g 
private coTTespooderv*, long since beyond reach no more can be lo>own , but Palmerston did mudi 
of hb work, H b understood by that duumd in India known os seml-offldar 

"Captain Bunve* did not cease to press on the attention of Govtnunent the darrger from Persia 
and Russia , and hb deshe for action was Bdnrfrrf)ly seconded by letten he received from England, 
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So when Burncs readied Simla Ae conspirators in the summer capital of India 
prevailed upon him 

"not to spoil the 'great game' by dissuading Lord Auckland from the aggressive policy to which 
he had reluctantly given his consent"* 

Burnes was not a strong-minded man He yielded to the persuasive eloquence of 
that arch-conspirator, Macnaghten, a model Christian to boot, and a distinguished 
linguist, and J. R Colvin, whose voice was paramount in the council of ths Supreme 
Government 

The then Commander-in-Chief, named Sir Henry Fane, was not in favour of the 
invasion of Afghanistan He very truly observed, '"Every advance you might make 
beyond the Sutlej to the 'Westward adds to your military weakness 

But his advice, not being palatable to his colleagues, was not paid any attention to 

The war being decided upon, a proclamation was issued which was a tissue of 
falsehoods of the most audacious kind conceivable 

But before the issue of this proclamation a Treaty, what is known as the Tri-partite, 
was concluded between the East India Company on the one hand and Ranjit Singh and 
Shah Suja on the other This Treaty is the most nefarious transaction that ever 
disgraced the diplomatic annals of any nation or country By it the existence of the 
state of Sindh was doomed Ranjit Singh was an unwilling party to this treaty, but 
perhaps he calculated upon securing some advantages for his principality from this 
diplomatic blunder on the part of the Anglo-Indian government of India 

From the military and strategical viewpoint also, this expedition to Afghanistan was 
a blunder As a military genius, Ranjit Singh must have seen through it He had a 
senes of grievances against the British Government of India He had been prevented 
from extending fiis influence over the country situated between the Sutlej and Jumna and 
more recently he saw how the Company’s Government brought Sindh under their sphere 
of influence, forbidding him, as it were, to move in that quarter All these things were 
rankling m his breast and he thought here was an opportunity for him to pay the 
British Government of India in their own coins and with simple and compound interest 

I have a note in which is written '1 send you a letter to read from the chairman of the Directors, 
who in truth wishes to walk on 1 wish they would be moved who are nearer/ This letter from 
the chairman was certainly a singular one, for it announced no less than a determination to take 
the Punjab, Captain Burnes being promised the conduct of the expedition Sir John Hobhousc, in 
his speech to the House of Commons on the 23rd June, 1842, states that 'a despatch to Lord 
Auckland at the end of October, 1838, instructed his lordship in council to pursue ver^ nearly: the 
same course, which, it afterwards appeared, he had adopted without knowing our opinions ' It 
appears, therefore, his lordship did not pursue quite the course recommended by Sir John Hobhouse 
and the Secret Committee, and it is not impossible the slight error was made of marching to Kabul 
instead of to Laliore at least, such may be inferred from this letter of the chairman, who was one of 
the Secret Committee This letter was sent by Captain Burnes to Lord Auckland through the private 
secretary, Mr Colvin, and ame back with the expression of his lordship's approval " 

Mason's Travels, Vol 111, pp 471-472. 

* Kaye's Lives, 11 p 36 
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alw) But, unfortunately he died shortly after the condurton of the- Tri partite Treaty to 
\phich he vas a party 

It H unnecessary to mention In detail the movements of troops from various quarters— 
from the Bombay side, >:dilch navigating the Indus passed through Sindh and Baluchistan 
and also from Northern India, which passed through the Punjab and Khybcr Past and 
thdr entrance Into Afghanistan It Is equally unnerxssary to name the various military 
officers who were In commarKi of these troops. 

Bat It Is- necessary to allude to the manner In which the Amirs of Sindh were 
treated by the British Government of India on the occasion of this expedition Into 
Afghanistan. 'Vlthout the consent of the Sirrdh Amirs of Hydarabad the British 
troops forced thdr passage up the Indus arvd through thdr country and when they 
resented the conduct of the Christian Govemroent of India which was against all 
precedents of International Law and which no existing treaty with them allowed, they 
Vere threatened with extermination Mo!eru votem they submitted. 

*1116 Ameer* were krvown to be weak i and they were bdlevtd to be wealthy Thetr money 
w»s to be taken i their coaxrtry to be occupied « thdr treaties to be set aside at the point of the 
bayonet, but amidst a shower of hypooiticil expresstoos of friendship and good wilL*'f 

But the British Government were not content xellh forcing the passage of thdr 
troops through the territory of the Amirs but contributions were also exacted from 
them. They were made to toot upon themselves as vassals of Shah Suja— thdr King 
whom they were asked to support with money A new treaty was forced upon them. 
Regarding this transaction It is recorded 

'‘Gmtain Eastwick sdted the opportunity to adraloUter the black dose of his mission to hh 
hosts~.Tbe Anhs THtencd composedly* Vhen the reading was over the Bihichis showed great 
exdtcmenL At this time a slight ilgnal from thdr Highness would have been suffident to tendnatc 
the Dves of all our party under the sword* of the barbarian and remondes* BOuchfa^^Mr Nut 
Mohamed fhtt observed. In Bfluchl to his two coficagoct, 'Corsed be he who pots rdlance upon 
the promises of the Feringee* i and then addiessteg hlraseif seriously to the British representative, 
he spoke thus hi Persian i Vour treaties I bdleve are changeable at ywir pleasure and convenience i 
is this the way to treat your friends and berKfactors 7 you asked our pennisiion to allow your 
armies a free passage throogh our territories. Ve granted It without hesitation Had we known 
that, after the entrance of your army hrto our lands yoo wooid threaten oor safety and enforce 
^ another treaty upon ns demanding an annoal tribote of three hundred tboosaod rupees 
and a ready payment of two mITUon one hundred thousand rupees for the Immediate expense of 
the army we would. In sodi case have adopted measures for the sc onU y of om country 
and persons* 

Kaye writes — 

IntBitice ever begets iniostke. It was determined by the Shnla Cocndl that Shah Soojah ar>d 
the Army of the Indus should be sent throogh the cotmtiy of the Ameer* To accorapfiih tbh. It 
was necessary that. In the lint Instance, an existing treaty should be set aside. Vhen the Amder* 
consent^ to open the navigation of the Indus K was ex pre ss ly lUpotated that no military stores 
should be conveyed along the river But as soon as ever Lord Aaddand had resolved to erect a 
friendly power hi Afghanistan and to march a British army across the Indus K became necessary to 
tear this pjrotubHory treaty to shreds, and to trample down the scruples of the Ameers. History 
of Wt JVar In A/gAanlrtan. Vol I p 956. 

t fbfeU Vob I p. 401 
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"Caotain Eastw.ck heard all th.s with calmness, and save brief replies in Persian and AraW 
proverbs Mr Nar Mohamed sm.led, and spoke to hrs ecus, ns m Brluchi, and then, mth 5|^Bh, 
he sard to Captain EasWick, '1 wish I could comprehend the meanins the word (trend which 
you use We cannot srve a decisive reply to your present demands at once , 

Resaidins the treatment meted out to the Amir of Khyrpur, a French author, ] P. 


Ferrier, says: 

"When the British forces entered Sindh, the venerable chieftain (Mir Rustam of Khyrpoor) 
acceded to all the sacrifices imposed upon him men asked by the English to /end 
mem during Wetr operations m Afghanistan the fortress of Bukkar, the demand 
appeared to him too humiliating 'It is/ hc said, 'at once the buKvark and the heart of my 
country, and my honor forbids that 1 should trust that in the hands of strangers/ Nevertheless, 
he allowed himself to be persuaded , Hc lent them the fortress of Bukkar-it has never bcCn 
out of their hands since, and to recompense hts generous conduct towards them they despoiled 
him five years afterwards of the rest of his territory, and possessed themseWes also of that of 
his brothers and nephews The officers of General Napier invaded even the harems of these 
unfortunate princes and carried off the treasures, jewels and even the clothes of their women 

Is it any wonder then that the Sindh Amirs were provoked to intrigue and conspire 
against the Government of India, against whom they had legitimate grievances ? 

The excesses committed by British officers on the line of march will be understood 
from the following recorded by an English author accompanying the British force. 
He narrates what followed upon the capture of a number of wild Baluchis in the 
act of carrying off some of the camels of the expeditionary force 


■"Every day was now destined to have its catastrophe ; ten Bcloochccs had been summarily 
executed on this ground by Gjlonel Sandwith of the First Regiment of Native Cavalry, under 
written orders from Sir John Keane, as his Excellency passed with the Bengal Column The first 
order was a verbal one, but Colonel Sandwith, ndt liking it, required a written one, and received 
it on half a sheet of note-paper Hc has had the wisdom to preserve it The poor wretches had 
their elbows secured, and were made to sit on the ground , when each had a bullet sent through 
his brain from a carbine Lieutenant Lock, the officer who superintended the execution, spoke 
very feelingly of what he had been no willing agent in Some of them, hc said, sat quietly down 
and submitted to their fate some resisted, and, to keep them quiet, the execution party fastened 
their heads together by their long luxuriant hair, which served to secure them for thcir destruction 
Two young lads seemed horrified to bewilderment by their fears, and implored for mercy, seizing 
the feet and knees of the superintending ofRccr, but they were made to sit down Ere the fatal 
volley exploded, they were endeavouring to embrace, leaning their heads against each other, 
weeping bitterly their last farewell."t 

The troops led by British officers entered Afghanistan and, like Ceesar, they could 
have exclaimed that they went, they saw and they conejuered. The ostensible object 
with which the Government of India had proclaimed the war, was now gained. 
Shah Suja was re-installed on the throne of his ancestors and he was a mere puppet 
in the hands of his allies. 

Dost Muhammad was made a prisoner and sent to India. 

The objects f or which the war in Afghanistan had been undertaken, were now accom- 

• Autobiograpfis of Lutfallad, pp 294—296 

t Idarcahve of tBe Campaign of tfie Armj of tfie Indus m Sindfi and Kabul in 1838-39. By 
P H Kennedy, 2 vols. London, 1840, Vol. 11, p 228 
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plisJicd and had the British been honest and sincere In their declarations they should have 
Immediately cleared out of Afghanistan It was difficult for the Afghans lo understand 
the Brithh policy 
Vrites Moh^ Lai* 

*Ve neither took the reins of Government In our own hands nor did we give them In full 
powers Into the hands of the Shah. Inwardly or secretly we Interfered In all transactions contrary 
to the terms of onr own engagement with the Shah i and ootwardly we wore the mask of rwutmtity 
(q this manner we gave annoyance to the king, on the one hand and disappointment to the people 
on the other" 

"Whatever we might boast of oor dfpfonutk success daring the campaign of Afghanistan we 
were certainly very wrong In not keeping up our adherence, even for a short time, to those engage 
menu and promises which we had so soiemnly and faithfully made to the variotts chleB, on retimr for 
thdr taking tip our caose and abaitdonlng thdr long known and cstablHbcd masters. Our letters 
pledging otrr honour and Governm en t to r e w ard and apprtdale their services for our good, were In 
thdr bands and as soon as we found that the ddcU of Candahar were fied, and there was no 
necessity for wearing (orrger the afry gatfa of pofHlcal dvilltles and promises, we cortnnenced to 
fall h) folSItlng diem. There are. In (act, sudi n u merous Instances of violating our engagements and 
deceiving the people In our poUdcal proceedmgt, within what I am acquainted wHh, that It would be 
hard to assemble them In one soles "f 

Tbc "game" which the British were playing In Afghanistan was of the same nature as 
they Had succesifally played In India, ever since the battle of Plasscy The position of Dost 
Muhammad was that of Shlraj ud^dowla, and of Shah Soja that of Mir Ja^r Just as 
the British held the military occupation of Bengal so thdr stay In Afghanistan was of 
the nature of a mllttary occupation. Sir 'V’llllam Macnaghten the ambassador or the 
chief of the Political Staff In Afghanistan had his prototype In Clive, In fact, that 
model British Ovllian was copying that arch forger Qlvc in his dealings with the people 
of Afghanistan 

In India It Is very easy to play off caste against caste and aced against creed 
Hence the administration of India can be carried on without much difficulty on the 
doctrine of divide et Impera. But It was somewhat difficult to act upon It In 
Afghanistan because the Afghans after all had no system of caste, and they were 
votaries of one creed Vet Macnaghten and his assistants left no stone unturned to 
act on the doctrine of divide et tmpero and other maxims of Machiavellian policy In 
thdr dealings with the people of Afghanistan In Mohan Lai they found a tool ready 
at hand to give effect to thdr nefarious scheme. Kaye writes 

'Tbe Moooslwe (Mobun Ud) seems to have been en do w e d with a gtnlos for traitor making, 
the lostre of whkh r emai ned undhnmed to the very end of the Vai "B 

'This Mohon Lai had other work entrusted to Hm-,..He was not directed merely to appeal to 
the orpWity of the chiefs, by offering them large snms of money to exert theh Influence In our 
favour He was dhec t e d , also to offer rewards foe the heads of the prindpal htsorge nts . As earty 
«s the 5th of November [rS4fl, Lieutenant John Gsoolly who was In attendance upon Shah Soolah 
in the Balia Hlssar wrote thus to Mohen Lai t 


Ufe of Dost Mahamadad Khan I p, BIB. 
t SficL^ pp, 208-200. 

g HUtory: of jyar Aijpfaidrian p 4J9 of Vd 1 fourth EdKfon of 1850, 
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''Tell the Kuiz\lbash chiefs, Sherecn Khan, Naib Sheriff, in fact, all the chiefs of Shecah persuasion, 
to join against the rebels You can promise one lakh of rupees to Khan Sherecn on the condition 
of his killing and seizing the rebels and arming all the Shccahs, and immediately attacking all rebels 
This IS the time for the Shceahs to do good service. Tell the chiefs who arc well disposed, to 
send respectable agents to the Envoy Try and spread 'nifak * among the rebels In everything 
that you do consult me, and write very often " 

"And in a postscript to this letter appeared the ominous words, I promise 10,000 rupees for the 
head of each of the principal rebel chiefs "f 

"But the Moonshee, perplexed by doubts rather than burdened with scruples, did not see very 
clearly at first how the chiefs were to be taken off » so he wrote to the envoy that 'he could not 
find out by Lieutenant Conolly's notes how the rebels arc to be assassinated, but the men now 
employed promise to go into their houses and cut off their heads when they may be without 
attendants ' 

"The victims said to have been first marked for the assassin's knife were Abdoolah Khan and 
Meer Musjed)ec."§ 

The policy which they were acting upon was not so much “'oriental" but "occidental 
in Its nature 

The scandalous conduct of the politicals and other officers of the British race 
should also be referred to here It will be well to express their conduct in the words 
of one of their own compatnots, the renowned historian of the \^ar in Afghanistan 

"The temptations which are most difficult to withstand, were not withstood by our English 
officers. The attractions of the women of Caubul they did not know how to resist The Afghans 
are very jealous of the honour of their women » and there were things done in Caubul which 
covered them with shame and roused them to revenge. Thc^nmatc of the Mahomedan Zenana was 
not unwilling to visit the quarters of the Christian stranger. For two long years, now, had this 
shame been burning itself into the hearts of the Caubulecs j and there were some men of note and 
influence among them who knew themselves to be thus wronged Complaints were made } but they 
were made in vain The scandal was open, undisguised, notorious Redress was not to be obtained 
The evil was not m course of suppression It went on till it became intolerable and the injured 
then began to see that the only remedy was in their own hands It is enough to state broadly the 
painful fact"** 

The natives of Afghanistan saw their harerhs invaded, their women ravished, 
their country plundered, and everything which they held sacred, desecrated. 

* It was against this policy that Sir Alexander Burncs wrote 

"Divide et impeca is a temporising creed at any time, and if the Afghans arc united, wc and 
they bid defiance to Persia, and instead of distant relations we have everything under our eye, and 
a steadily progressing influence all along the Indus " 

The above sentences arc from a long letter of Burnes written from Husan Abdal on 2nd June 
1838 before the Christian invasion of Afghanistan and addressed to Macnaghten He rightly observed 
in the same letter, that "the noble Marquis ('Jf'ellesley), in his splendid administration, made the 
Afghans feel our weight through Persia, and arrested the evil 'We should have had none of the 
present vexations, if we had dealt with the Afghans direct 'We then counteracted them through 
Persia j we now wish to do it through the Sikhs 

Page 242, Parliamentary Papers of 1859 (East India, Cabul and Afghanistan ) 
t Ibid, p 202 
§ llbid, pp 218—219 
•* Ibid, pp 143— 144. 
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Tht sight which met thdr eyes day after day was enough to make thdr blood 
boll with Indignation at the conduct of the British. It was much more than the flesh 

and blood of any man cspcdally of the proud Afghan could put up with. Long 

centuries of subjection have made Indians peace loving oeaturcs. But the haughty 
Highlanders of Afghanistan whose nedcs never chafed under any foreign yoke could 
not tolerate the misdeeds and high-handed proceedings of the English any longer In 
their country They had formed a very low opinion of the English. They found 

them to be wanting in all sense of honour honesty and morality 

So the Afghans^ who had suffered long and patiently seeing that the English did 
not fulfil all the promises which they had made^ revolted against them and determined 
to clear thdr country of thdr hated presence. The puppet whom the English had set 
op was an object of great abhorrence to them. Shah Suia according to thdr mode 
of Udnldng (and It must be admitted that It was the right one too) was the cause 
of all thdr troubles arrd miseries. He should be removed from thdr country So 
the throne of Kabul restored to Shah SujiL through the aid of the English was not a 
bed of roses to him. No the restored throne cost him his life. The poor fellow 

when he made up his mind to bid adieu to his native land for ever and return once 
more to the place of refuge he had found In the Ownpanys territory and when he 
was on his way thuher was shot like a dog by one of hit Infuriated countrymen 

Another man whom the Inhabitants of Afghanistan hated most bltlcily was Sir 
Alexander Bumes, They looked upon him as a mean and despicable wretch, who 
after having sojourned In thdr country and been treated wllh most lavish hospitality 
betrayed them and brought on all the calamities from which they were suffering He 
appeared to them to have been a spy International Law allows spies to be given 
the shortest shrift. So Bumes deserved a traitors death And this was what actually 
befell him. He was murdered In "broad daylight by the infuriated mob of Kabul 

Macnaghten could not play with safety the role of Give In Afghanistan or the 
English fust what they had done In Bengal some dghty yean previously Afghanistan 
was made too hot for them and as prudence Is the best part of valoiu they 
considered thdr safety lay In retreat from that country So they promised to 
restore Dost Muhammad to the throne of Afghanistan. A treaty to that 
effect was made with Dost Muhammad's son Ald>ar Khan. The behaviour of 
the English was anythlrtg but honest and straightforward In thdr dealings 

with the Afghans, Especially.^ thdr envoy Macnaghten had become Infamous 
from his brutal and Inhuman conduct, and the imtlon to which he belonged could r>ot 
be safely trusted by the Afghans So die latter demanded hostages of the Engibh as^ 
a guarantee that they would fulfil fltdt promise by clearing out and restoring Dost 
Muhammad as ruler of Afghanistan. 

But Macnaghten was not honest In his professions and the proposals which he 
made to Akbar Khan. He meant treachery Kaye, as an apologist of hts compatriot 
Macnaghten writes 

'it b not ewy to gtocp hUo ooc bdd and hitdll^bk wbok all the many shifting schemes and 
devices wbkh dbtracted the last days of the envo/s career It Is probable that at thh time be 
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could have given no very clear account of the game which he was playing . His mind was by 
this time unhinged— his intellect was clouded j his moral perceptions were deadened / 

But his treacherous conduct cost Macnaghten his life Macnaghten had a conference 
with Akbar Khan in which he was shot dead by that Afghan chief. Of course, 
English historians have accused Akbar Khan of treachery But Syed Feda Husain, a 
recent Muhammadan writer, after consulting the contemporary records of that period, 
has recorded his opinion that treacherous conduct should not be attributed to Akbar 
Khan but to the Envoy. In a review of his work, entitled "Nairang-i-Afghanistan," in 
rj5e Modern Remew for February 1907, p. 224, we read 

"Macnaghten wrote to Akbar Khan assuring him of his friendship and asking Jor an interview 
and concluded his letter by warning Akbar Khan against some of his sirdars and advising him to 
get himself rid of them He at the same time wrote to these very sirdars inciting them against 
Akbar Khan Akbar on receiving this letter called a council of his sirdars and showed it to them 
Tlicn the sirdars, too, brought forward their letters and the 'diplomacy' of Macnaghten was exposed 
Akbar Khan kept quiet for the time being and arranged the interview as described by Macnaghten 
\^^hen Macnaghten went to meet Akbar Khan, he ordered a portion of his troops to lie in ambush, 
instructing their commander to rush forward at a given signal 'J^'hen the interview took place, 
Akbar Khan began to reproach Macnaghten for his treachery and asked him to explain the meaning 
of those letters, written to himself and his sirdars 'if'hen Macnaghten was trying to explain his 
conduct, an Afghan came running to Akbar Khan and, speaking in Pashtu, informed him of the 
movement of English troops, which had been deputed to lie in ambush On this both Akbar Khan 
and Macnaghten stood up and an altercation ensued The first shot was fired by Macnaghten and 
he was killed by Akbar Khan. Now, if these facts are correct, small blame attaches to Akbar Khan 
for killing Macnaghten And incidents such as these go a long way to explain the distrust and 
hatred with which the Afghans regard the 'Feringhees 

Thus then perished Shah Su)a, Burncs and Macnaghten — the triumvirate who were 
the principal actors in the drama of Afghan politics.- The British force which occupied 
Afghanistan was now compelled to retire from that country 

The retreat began in the depth of winter and after the British had been 
sufficiently humiliated by having to keep in the custody of the Afghan authonties 
some of their officers with their wives as hostages But the retreat proved more 
disastrous to the English than any field of battle. All those men, women, 
children and followers who sallied out of Kabul on their way back to India, except 
in one solitary ' instance, either perished on the road or were made captive by 

the Afghans. That solitary instance wasf of that Dr. Brydon, who arrived at 

Jclalabad and reported his belief that he was the sole survivor of an army of some 
sixteen thousand men 

Such then was the story of the first attempt made for the establishment of the 
British supremacy in Kabul and its failure with great humiliation. The First Afghan 
War was not only a blunder but a crime and a sin. 'The wages of sin is death." 

It proved more than death to the British Their prestige was gone and the reputation 

of their being ever successful in military strategy or Machiavellian diplomacy was 

blasted as if for ever. Kaye in concluding his chapter on the retreat from Kabul 
writes 
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"It wcpold be uxiprofltable to enter Into an iiKtoIiy rtsarding all the minute detalh of 
nri*dhectIon and mtsmanageroent maldng up the great »um of human folly which wa» the perm i t ted 
means of our overthrow In the pages of a heathen writer over such a story as this would be 
cast the shadow of a tremendous Nemesis The Christian Vdstortan uses other words but the 
same prtvallurg Idea runs Kite a great river through hb narrative | aod the reader recognises one 
great troth that the wisdom of our statesmen b bat foolbhneas and the might of out armies U 
but weakness when the curse of God Is sitting heavfty open an unholy cause. 'Tor the Lord 
God of re co mpenses shall sorely recruite " 

The procedure of the British to retrieve their reputation for military sldll and the 
means adopted to rescue the prisoners of their aeed and race from the hands of the 
Afghans and the manner In which they wreaked their vengeance on the Moslem 
Highlanders belong properly to the regime of another Governor General and not 
that of Lord Auckland So we close here the first part of the narrative of the 
Afghan '^ar 



CHAPTER LXXII 

LOUD ELLEHE-OROUGH'S ADMlUlSTRAvTlOK (1842-1844^ 

Lord Auckland's administration, especially the war in Afghanistan ending in disaster^ 
unparalleled in the history of Anglo-Indian government, as well as the critical situation 
of the Indian finances, made him very unpopular with almost every section of people 
in England and India The muddle and confusion in which the Afghan and Indian 

affairs were thrown required a man at the helm of the supreme local government in 

India who was well acquainted With Indian politics and not a mere novice in Indian 

statecraft The authorities at home thought that they had such a man in Lord Ellen- 

borough. His lordship had three times held the office of President of the Board of 
Control, East India Company, a situation which corresponds to that of the Secretary 
of State for India in modern times *' He had also taken part in the debate in 

Parliament on the occasion of the renewal of the East India Company’^s charter in 
1833 

The '^ar in Afghanistan was a very unpopular one. The authorities wanted to 
terminate it and withdraw the British forces from that country with as good grace as 

possible Lord Ellenborough had always denounced that war in terms of severe 

censure On September 15, 1841, he wrote to Her Majesty the Queen Victoria as 
follows 

'It appeared that the political and military charges now incurred beyond the Indus amounted 
to I,2S0,000£ a year ; that the estimate of the expense of the additions made to the army in India 
Since April 1838, was I,I38,750£ a year j and that the deficit of Indian revenue in 1839-40 having 

been 2,425,625£, a further deficit of I,987,000£ was expected in 1840-41 

"Your Majesty must be too well informed of the many evils consequent upon financial embarrass- 
ment and entertains too deep a natural affection for all your subjects, not to desire that in whatever 
advice your Majesty's confidential servants may tender to your Majesty with respect to the policy 
to be observed in Afghanistan, they should have especial regard to the effect which the protracted 
continuance of military operations in that country, still more any extension of them to a new and 
Distant field, would have upon the finances of India, and thus upon the welfare of eighty millions 
of people who acknowledge your Majesty's rule" 

So the choice of the authorities naturally fell on him and he was accordingly 
appointed Governor-General of India to succeed Auckland. His policy in governing 
India was foreshadowed in his speeches, especially that of July 5, 1833, delivered 
from his place m the House of Lords On that occasion, his lordship is reported 
to have said 

* In his speech before departing for India, at the dinner given in his honour by the Court of 
Directors of the Honourable East India Company, November 3, 1841, Lord Ellenborough said 

"Sir, it IS one of the advantages I derive from having three times held the office of President 
of the Board of Control, first through the confidence of my noble friend [the Duke of 'W'ellington] 
and since tviuce through the confidence of my right honourable friend Sir Robert Peel, that I 
proceed to India with some knowledge, and therefore, with no ungenerous distrust, of those 1 am 
appointed to govern " 



-Shah Shu]sh bI Moc4k 
Sir V H Macnashfen 
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•fio min In hb fowa wouU propo« to p^ice the poIKkaJ and military power In India In the 
hiTwlf of the nitlvts 

"Oifr veiy existence In India depended opon the cxdmloo of the native* from military and 
poRtkal power in that coontry Ve were there In a sttaation not of our own »eddna. In a iltiatkm 
from which we could not recede wUhoat prododng bloodshed from one end of India to the other 
Ve bad won the Empire of India by the iword, and must preserve It by the same meant, dolrrg 
at the tame time everything tint was consistent with our existence there for the ^ood of the 
people.*" 

yes Ellenboroo®h wa* ari ardent advocate of holding India by the sword. So 
when he was appointed Governor General he turned for advice to the two brothers 
the Marquess "Wellesley and the Dutc of '^elllnglon.f 

The parts which these two brothers played In the dosing years of the eighteenth 
and tbc first few years of the nineteenth centuries In robbing millions of Indians of 
thdr Independence and firmly Imposing the yoke of the rule of England on thdr necks 
arc such well known facts of Brldth Indian history that they need not be dilated 
upon here. Ellenborough $ gulda friends and philosophers were then the two brothers 
named above. He tried to emulate their examples and follow In thdr footsteps 

But the diplomatists of the Christian countries of the \^est know how to cover 
thdr ulterior designs. Lord Ellenborough was no exception to that rule. He very 
loudly proclaimed that as Governor General of India he would govern that country 
upon peace prtndples and do everything In hu power to direct tbc due cultivation 
of the arts of peace. At the dinner given In his honour by tbc Court of Directors 
of the Honourable East India Company Movember 3 before departing for 

India, Ellenborough said 

*10 termioste the war with Chins by • peace honourable to the Crown and desirable In It* 
pTOVltton* to e»t^U»h tranquITltty on both bank* of the Indus— la a word to restart peace to Asia 
and wKh peace, that sense of entire securHy without which peace Itself b almost valueless, from 


Hansard Vol XIX, third serlci pa^e lOf 

t In hb ipeech before departing for Itrdla, ot tiie dinner given In hb honour by the Court of 
Director* of the Honourable India Compony Mov 0 IWI he uldi 

*nf there be onythltrg, however whkh give* to me advantage* over other men In the prosecution 
of that *ole obfect of a good Government, the conferring of bene fi ts upon the people. It b that, 
placed thirteen year* ago at tire head of the India Board b/ the noble duke near me [the Duke of 
VeUlngtonJ, I have, from that time to the present, communkated confidentially with hhn upon all 
great Questions relatirTg to India, ai>d 1 have endeavoured to make reysdf acquainted with the general 
view* aT>d principles according to which he thoo^t those question* »houkl be dedded.~ It b my 
grea te s t satisfaction— It b my highest pride, that I proceed to take open tnysdf the govern me nt of 
India In the possession of hU confidence. It b the beat support that Gov ernm en t could reedve.** 
Ellenboroogh wa* dway* for war and not peace. Lord Colchtftei who edited hb letter* arwl 
co TTcspooderwe, wrote In the NlaettentS Onfory for August, 1899 (p 298) t 

"It b quite tjw that Lord Ellenborough s amWtion was to be a mlDtafy *tate*ma:u A boy during 
the earlier part of the great war with Napoleon approaching manhood at the commencement of the 
Peninsular struggle, he bod originally desired to enter on a mlUtary career end when at the wbh 
of bb father be gave op »och asplratioQ* for Parilaioentary and political life, be desired to Inflotiaa 
mmtary as wdl as cMl offair* by the power of speech, whkh, as he told, wa* the great hutroment 
of an Eirgibh statesman." 
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that peace, so secured, to draw the means of creating a surplus revenue, tlic best guarantee of 
public improvement, and of liberal, even fionesf Government— in possession of that surplus revenue, 
to emulate the magnificence of the Mahomedan Emperors, in their great works of public utility, 
to perfect and extend the canals of irrigation gradually, I say, gradually and cautiously, and 
with due circumspection and regard for the feelings and even the prejudices of the natives of India 
to impart to them whatever of the useful knowledge we have ourselves inherited or acquired, and 
thus to elevate the character and extend the happiness of that great and faithful people. 

The sentiments regarding the promotion of the happiness of the natives of India 
were very noble, but they were never earned into cxceution. Hence his saying that 
"5zncefoctB first dat-s. is to tde people of Tndia," should be regarded as a mere 
hypocntical expression of one trained in the school of Machiavellian diplomacy. 

It has been said above that he turned for advice and guidance to the two brothers, 
the Marquess \7ellesley and the Duke of 'Wellington 'Wellesley was still alive, and 
the advice which he gave to Ellenborough may be judged from the memorandum from 
which the following extracts are made 

"Although I never evinced a warlike policy in India as suitable to our condition or calculated 
cither for our safety or our glory, I was not ignorant that our tenure oi India originally rested on 
a military basis, and must be preserved by the maintenance of our military strength 

"The condition in which I found our army was, therefore, a total departure from the first 
necessary principles of our existence among the Powers of India, and 1 proceeded instantly to correct 
that vital defect 

'This IS the first object which must be brought under the consideration of the Governor-General 
of India 

"At all times, therefore, the British power in India should possess, and maintain in 
activity and discipline, an adequate army (as it was termed in my time) the field ' 

"The pnncipal stations of the army should be on our northern and western frontiers 
• • • 

"Your Lordship, I am satisfied, would reject Afghanistan and Cabul, with their rocks, sands, 
deserts, ice and snow, even if Shah Shooja had bequeathed them as a peace offering to England i 
perhaps the ends of criminal justice may require the presence of a British force there for some time 
1 hope this point will be left entirely to your discretion 

"In a case somewhat similar I was enabled to bring the murderers of Mr C Zerry and other 
officers to justice. If your Lordship can do the same by the murderers of Sir W Macnaghten, 
I shall rejoice" 

Ellenborough was on more intimate terms with the Duke of 'Wellington than with 
the Marquess 'Wellesleyi Their correspondence relating to Indian affairs has been 
edited and published by Lord Colchester, to which very frequent reference will 
be made. 

It is necessary here to say that Ellenborough tried to act on every letter of the 
advice given to him by 'Wellesley Of course, it was impossible to retain Afghanistan 
while the Panjab and Sindh were still independent So it was a counsel of perfection 
on the part of 'Wellesley to tell Ellenborough to "reject Afghanistan and Kabul " 

Before leaving England, he marked out the Panjab and Nepal as the states whose 
independence he was desirous of destroying and annexing them to the British dominions. 
In his letter, dated October 15, 1841, to the Duke of 'Wellington, he wrote: 

I have requested Lord Fitzroy to employ him [Lieut Durand] at once in obtaining all the 
m ormation he can with respect to the Panjab, and making a military memorandum up)on the 
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country for yom consMeraUotL 1 am moat anxkw lo have your opinion ai to the cenerrf principles 
at least open irhkh a campaign against that coontry shoaU be condocted. 

"Lkotenant Dorand will niccwtsc make a memorandam open the frcmtlo coontiy of Nepal and 
recall to your recollection the cir cu m s tances of the war with that state." 

Afiahv he commenced hh letter of 26th October to the Duke of Wellington as 
follows 

*1 trtttt that the necessity win not arise while I om In India of maJdrtg war dlhcr on the 
Ptralab or on Nepal but 1 wished before I left England to have yom general opinion os to the 
plan upon which orry sudi war If rrecessary shcald be condactetL In the same tnanno In 
which I obtained many years ago for the (oturc osc of the Government of India, your opinion as to 
the plan upon whkh any new war wHh the Burmese should be conducted 

"Vhat I desired ther ef ore was your opltrforr, founded, as far as It could be, open the Imperfect 
geographka] Information which con be given to you as to the best mode of attacking the Punjab 
The Sikh Army H gervcrally collected about Lahore. They have, however a force of 8,00(3 or 10,000 
tneo, very uraUnoas and lately coaced by Afghans In ar>d about Peshawar" 

The views cjcprcssed In the above letters of I5th and 26lh October I8AI when 
compared with his speech of 3rd November 1841 extracts from which have olready 
been given above, would (cad one without any dlfBcnlty to conclude that Ellcoborough 
was a very apt pupil of Tollcyraf>d according to whom language has been given 
unto us to conceal and not to express our thoughts. 

Hlenborough arrived fn Gdcutta on the 28lh Feburory 1842 and Immediately 
assumed the offke of the Governor Gcrtcra! of India. He prepared a Memorandam 
on the position of India, dated March 18 1842, for the Information of Her Majesty 
the Queen Victoria. Pcgardlrrg the Afghan he wrote 

*Thc division of the [British] orray which Is «t Candohar is Incapable of maldog an/ extensive 
movement eltber In advance or retreat by the aloiost total want of camels and other animals." 

Peshawar there b a SUdi army hostile to the Af^iara, but hostile to the British troops, too,. 

"The events which have recentlY occurred In Af^mnbtan render the termination of the war with 
China an obiect of the greatest hnportaocc and of the most pressing na t ure. " 

Qlenborough left Gilcutta for the Upper Provinces to be near the frontier By 
April 1S42 the British forces tinder Maloi-Gentral Pollock had retrieved some of the 
lost ground In Afghanistan, had forced thdr passage through the Khybcr Pass and 
were in possession of All Masjld 

The British protege Shah Suia was murdered on the 5th April 1842. So 
Ellenborough thought It prudent to withdraw altogether from Afghanbtan and leave 
the Afghans to manage their own oflFalrs, In Ms letter from Benares dated 2Ist April 
1842 he wrote to the G^ucen 

'Vour Maiaty s troops being redeemed from the state of peril In which they have so long been 
placed by thdr scattered posHlons thdr Imperfect erpilpnient, and their distance from thdr 
communIcatloTts with India, H will become a wl^ect for serious consldoatlcm whether they shall 
again advance upon Afghanistan by a new and central line of operation | or whether It will not be 
fTtore advls^le^our military reputation having been re-established, to tennlnatt In conltmctkm with 
the Sikh Gomranent, those operations In pursuance of the Tripartite Treaty to which that 
Governm en t was a party" 

Again on May 16 1842 he wrote from Allahabad to the GJuecn that 
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"The Shah was murdered at Cabul on the 5th of April Under present circumstances, considering 
the divided state of Afghanistan, it has been deemed prudent to abstain from recognising any 
succession " 

He was desirous of seizing this opportunity to put an end to the Tnparlitc Treaty, 
which came into existence in the regime of his predecessor Lord Auckland. Of 
course, he never thought that such a measure would be a gross breach of faith. He 
wrote to the Queen from Allahabad on June 7, 1842 

"It has appeared that the present state of things in which there exists in Afghanistan no consti- 
tuted authority capable of executing the Tripartite Treaty, is the most favourable for the declaration 
by the Governments of India and of Lahore that that treaty is at an end, . " 

\^ith the nations of Europe, although they arc worshippers of Christ, who taught 
his followers ^^to love those that hate you, to bless those that curse you and also 
to turn the left cheek to those who smite you on the right, revenge is sweet So to 
avenge the murder of Sir Macnaghten, Ellcnborough meditated treachery He 
wrote to the Queen Victoria on the I7th August, IS42, that, 

"He has deemed it proper to instruct Major-General Pollock, in the event of Mahomed Akbar 
Khan's coming into his hands without any previous condition for the preservation of his life, to 
subject that chief to trial and, if he should be convicted, to punishment for murder of Sir W 
Macnaghten in the same manner in which the Major-General would deal with any other person 
accused and convicted of murder under similar circumstances " 

Again on Oct. 5, 1842, he wrote to the Queen 

'l.ord Ellcnborough has authorised the offering of a reward for that chiefs (Akbar Khan's) 
delivery to the British army. He is to be considered only as the murderer of a British minister, not 
as a general at the head of a national force" 

It can be easily guessed how Akbar Khan would have been dealt with, had he 
fallen into the hands of the British, who were thirsting for his blood 

\/ith the successes achieved by General Pollock over the Afghans at Ah Masjid 
Ellcnborough was willing to exchange prisoners of war and withdraw altogether from 
Afghanistan Such seem to have been his instructions to General Pollock But that 
officer went beyond his instructions. ''Anting to the Duke of 'Wellington on June 7, 
1842, he said 

"A greater difficulty exists in the influence of the political agents, the men anxious for revenge, 
and the others naturally clinging to the hope of relieving the prisoners All these, since his arrival at 
Jclalabad, have got round Major-General Pollock * have led him to misunderstand the plainest 
instructions, to miscalculate the value of objects, and to act upon the passion of others, not upon his 
own reason" 

The Iron Duke was much enraged with the conduct of General Pollock. In 
reply to the above letter he wrote to Ellcnborough, on August 6, 1842 

But it IS astonishing that General Pollock should not have obeyed your instructions in respect 
to the exchange of prisoners. If an exchange had been effected, you might have withdrawn the 
troops, at any time, and nobody could have whispered a camp hint " 

But Pollock disobeyed the orders of Ellenborough and marched on to Kabul, 
where, to show the spirit of Christian chanty, he ordered his troops to commit 
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cxce«cj. Referring to thh conduct of Pollodc, the Duke of 'W'cllington wrote to 
Ellcnborough on Fd)roary A 1843 

I am much more tmeasy about the thanks to General Pollock than 1 am about those to 
younclf I cannot tmdentand how a man who knows what soldiers are made of could think 
of giving an order for the destructloa of the baiar and two mosques at Cabul and not be sensible 
that such destrodion must and would be followed by the pillage and destruction of the town 
Itself I and that K he thought proper to do the fomcr he did not put himself at the bead of 
half the array and sec the destmedon eff^ed and to take care to protect the town from the 
pniage and destruction whkh H was certain must be the consequence by the other half of 
the army'* 

Althougli the British troops were victorious U was Impossible for them to remain 
long In Afghanistan without those scenes being re-enacted which led to the murder 
of Macnaghten and Bumes. So the British Bushed with victory did not dictate any 
terms to the Afghans did not ask for the surretrder of the persons of the murdererf 
of their Envoy and chief Political or of those who violated the honor of thdr 
women. Prudence was considered the best part of valor ar^l so they made haste 
to withdraw from Afghanistan arrd set unconditionally the ex Amir Dost Muhammad 
at liberty Ellcnborough fn his letter dated J5th November 1842 wrote to the 
Queen 

*Voui Majesty will likewise flrKl annexed to thb memofaDdum the general order whereby It 
was made known that, the Brftiih prisoners having been recovered from the Afghans all the 
Afghan prisoners would be set at liberty lodudlng Dost Mahomed and hb family as soon as 
the arroiti bad crossed the Indas." 

Lord Ellenborough trusts that your Malesty wfll approve of thH act, at once of policy and 
of demetjcy Dost Mahomed roay recover hU former authority but he has suffered severely 
and hb whole object will be to nialnt^ himsdf In Cabul He may give trouble to the Sikhs 
at Jdlalabad i but they thiak they can make arrangements with him which will lead (o their quiet 
occupation of that place, and H b with theh entire concurrence that Dost Mahomed Is rdeased." 

Ellcnborougb considered a dononstrallon necessary He wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington from Allahabad on May \1 1842 / 

At Hyderabad and In Scinde, as well as at Nepaul and In the Soogor dbtrict and in Bondclantd 
1 see the Indication of tire Aonge with respect to our power whkh the disasters at Cabul 
hove a eate d In ah men s opinions, and thb makes me more anxious to get back the army from 
Afghanistan. I have made the most of the victory of Jellaltbad. I have Issued ger>eral orders 
a little In the French style i but they have their effect, 1 have given hofloers and rewards srith a 
targe hartd ■ and my old coHeague, Sir V Casement, tefb me that the general order I ctkIosc 
b worth 10,000 men. I do all 1 can to gr ati fy the officers and soldiers and t really think t may 
depend upon the nrost zealous support of the whole array'* 

In the eleventh century Mahmud Ghartiavl In one of his Invasions of India, 
removed the gates of the Temple at Somnath as a booty to hb native place. Mahmud 
was a barbarian and as his country was devoid of any works of art, the carving arrd 
decorative art exhibited on the gates In short thdr beauty captivated the fancy of 
that ICOTocIaJt and after thdr removal to hlj native place. It Is said that they vere made 
to serve as jates to his mausoleum. As a trophy of thdr triumphs In Afshanistan 
the British troops brousht these gates with them to India. To mahe a demonstration 
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the gates were carried in regular procession from Afghanistan through the Panjab 
and it was proposed to restore them to the temple at Somnath to which they 
originally belonged. But the gates did not proceed any further than Agra. 

There was a deep policy in carrying the gates in regular procession throughout 
Hindustan. Ellenborough was anxious to conciliate the Hindus He believed that 
it was altogether impossible to reconcile the Muhammadans to the British rule. For 
nearly a thousand years there has not been much love lost between the votaries of 
the Cross and the Crescent. The Christians even to this day have not given up their 
spirit of crusades against the followers of Islam. And Ellenborough as a Christian could 
not conceal his antipathy towards Moslems. \^riting to the Duke from Simla, on 
October 4, 1842, Ellenborough said 

"I could not have credited ^thc extent to which the Mahomedans desired our failure in Afghanistan, 
unless I had heard here circumstances which prove that the feeling pervaded even those entirely 
dependent upon us Here there is a great preponderance of Mahomedans I am told that the guns 
produced absolute consternation visible in their countenances One Ayah threw herself upon the 
ground in an agony of despair The Commander-in-Chief observed it amongst his own servants 
1 fired forty-two guns for Ghuzni and Cabul j the twenty-second gun — which announced that all was 
finished — was what overcame the Mahomedans The Hindoos, on the other hand, arc delighted It 
seems to me most unwise, when we arc sure of the hostility of one-tenth, not to secure the 
enthusiastic support of the nine-tenths, which are faithful, I would make the most of our successes 
and of the recovery of the gates of the temple, treating it ostensibly as a great military triumph, 
but knowing very well that the Hindoos will value it as the guarantee of the future security of 
themselves and their religion against Mussalmans All those who best know India tell me that 
the effect will be very great indeed, and I think it will " 

Again, writing to the Duke on January 18, 1843, Ellenborough said 

"1 have every reason to think that the restoration of the gates of the Temple of Somnauth 
has conciliated and gratified the great mass of the Hindoo population 1 have no reason to suppose 
that it has offended the Mussalmans j but I cannot close my eyes to the belief that that race is 
fundamentally hostile to us, and therefore our true policy is to conciliate the Hindoos, . " 

All the fuss regarding the gates of Somnath was a stroke of policy, for it was 
considered expedient to conciliate the Hindus. Now, it is a fact that those gates were 
not the gates of Somnath. Perhaps Ellenborough knew as much. Therefore all the 

* Ellenborough wrote to the Queen in October, 1842 

"The gates of the Temple of Somnath have been brought away by Major-General Nott These 
gates were taken to Ghuzni by Sultan Mahmood, in the year 1024 The tradition of the invasion of 
India by Sultan Mahmood in that year, and of the carrying away of the gates, after the destruction 
of the temple, is still current in every part of India, and known to every one. So earnest is the 
desire of the Hindoos, and of all who arc not Mussulmans, to recover the gates of the temple, 
that when, ten or twelve years ago, Runjeet Singh was making arrangements with Shah Shoojah 
for assisting him m the endeavour to recover his throne, he wished to make a stipulation that 
when Shah Shoojah recovered his power he should restore' the gates to India, and Shah Shooja 
refused 

"Lord Ellenborough transmits for your Majesty's information a copy of the address he intends to 
publish on announcing that the gates of the temple will be restored 

'The progress of the gates from Ferozepore to Somnath will be one great national triumph, and 
their restoration to India will endear the Government to the whole people." 
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grarxl procession with which the so-called gates of Somnath were paraded throughout 
Hindustan was got up for the sake of pollUcal expediency 

But Qiristlans of the orthodox type In England were enraged with the conduct of 
Hlenhorough for the reverence he showed to the gates of a heathen temple. In the 
British Parliament as well as outside It, he was severely cntldscd for his conduct. On 
the ninth of March 1843 Mr Vernon Smith, Member for Northampton made the 
following motion 

"That thli Hoose, having regard to the high and Important fonctlons of the Governor-General ol 
India, the mbced character of the rratlve popalaUon, and the recent measures of the Gxirt of Directors 
for dbcoctlrralng arty seeming sanedort to tdolstry In India, b of opinion that the conduct of Lord 
Ellenhoroa^ In bsutog the General Orders of the sixteenth of November I&42 and in oddresslng the 
letter of the same dale to ail the chiefs, princes and people of India respecting the restoration 
of the gates of a temple to Somrtauth b unwbe, Indccoroos and reprehertslblc.'* 

The motion was refected by 242 votes to 157 Lord (then Mr) Macaulay delivered 
a speech condenming Ellenborough in no measured terms. He said that 
"The charge against Lord Ellenborough Is that he has Insulted the religion of hb own country 
and the religion of mitllons of the Queen s Astatic sobfects In order to pay honor to an idol. 

The Mahometans are a minority but thdf importaoce b much more than proportioned to their 
numba t for titty are an united, a zealous, an amblttoos a warlike dass. Nobody who knows 
anything of the Mahometans of India can doubt that thb atiront to theh Ealth will exdte theh 
fiercest truDgnation. Thdr susceptibility on such points U extr em e . Some of the most serious 
dctastCTS that have ever befallen us In ladEa hove been caased by that susceptibility " 

Bloiborough lustlfled his conduct on the ground of political expediency ’’W'riting to 
the Duke on March 22 1843 he said 

"1 do not care what may be said ^>out Sornnauth gates. The measore was a politic measure for 
(ndfa^-and I ooght only to look to India If I were to abstain from doing anything here which 
could be disapproved by gentlemen over thdr firesides in England I shoold lose Irtdla. you know 
better than any one the difflodties I fotrr>d oa ray arrival / Saw only been able to meet tfiose 
dllficaUies by ads and langna^ vtlkS even in India, / sfhald ttot mjself 6ave adopted tmder 
ordinary cfraazxJftmce*. 

The words put In Italics Indicate the Madriavelllan policy he pursued In the adminis- 
tration of India. 

The First Afghan ^ar ended. It cannot be said that It reflected any credit either on 
the military or the dvil service of India. Ndther the general In the field nor the 
statesman In the cabinet, could be congratulated on the part he played In this nefarious 
transaction The occidental diplomatist, saturated with the principles of MacHavdll arrd 
hence not playing a straigh tfor w a rd game, was stewed in his own juice as it wer e . 
But the Christian Government of !r>dla spent money like water because that money 
did not come out of the pocket of any Christian native of Errgland but of the T)cathcn 


EBenbofough t hatred of the followers of the meed of the Oescent may be perhaps accoemted 
for by Us wtfe deserting him and living with aa Arab Chief named Shaykh Mljiwal El Mezrab of 
Damascus whom Lady Burton refers to as "Lady Ellenboroogh i Bedawlo husband" (T6e Life of Sic 
fUc&srd Barton, Vol I p 180^ 

The "franko-pboWa" of the Marquess of VeHesley also was explainable on a ifeHar ground. 
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natives of India They were generous with other people's purse. And their apparent 
success was due to this lavish expenditure in Afghanistan and to the bribing of the 
Afghans. The First Afghan '^ar was not only a blunder and a crime but a 
positive sin. 

The British expeditions against the Musalmans of Afghanistan miserably failed. 
Their prestige was lowered and their military reputation was shattered. To show that 

they could beat somebody, the Christians very unjustly made war on another 

Muhammadan Power, ms, the Amirs of Sindh. 

Before the British expedition started for Afghanistan, the then Commander-in-Chief 
Sir Henry Fane had expressed his opinion that it was not desirable for his co- 
religionists and compatriots to move west of the Sutlej In 1837, he had written to 

Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe 

"Every advance you might make beyond the Sutlej to the 'Westward, in my opinion adds to 
your military weakness If you want your empire to expand, expand it over Oude or over Gwalior, 
and the remains of the Maratha empire Make yourselves complete sovereigns of all within your 
bounds. But let alone tBe Far West (Life of Lord Metcalfe, Vol II, p 306)* 

Auckland s successors, Ellenborough, Hardinge and Dalhousie acted on this advice 
of Sir Henry Fane which accounts for their annexations of the Punjab, Sindh, Nagpur, 
Oudh and several other principalities by fraud and force. 


Kaye's History of War in Af&fjdnistan, Vol I, pp. 359 and 36o, 4th Edition, ISOd 
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THE ANNEXATION OF SINDH 

Ttic Brltijh oujlrt to have been sratcful to the Amin of Sindh for the help they 
rendered them in the Afjhan Var But It hat been truly observed that there is no 
^jratitudc In polirtcs. 

Every act of the Sindh drama ifiovs scenes of enormity and foul play on the part 
of the British actors. According to the treaty of Au^t 22 1809 between the 
British Govemment and Sindh U was stipulated that — 

''Art I There shall be eternal friendship between the British Government and that of 
Sindh 

rL Enmity shall never appear between the two states, 

'I The nretnal despatch of the Vaheets of both Governments namely the British Govemment 
and Sindhian Govemmerrt shall conrirmc. 

*'A The Government of Sindh wffl not allow the establishment of the tribe of the French In 
Stndh." 

But the British violated the spirit of the treaty and coveted the land of the Moslem 
rulen of Sindh when under the euphemistic phrase, *NavtBation of the Indus " they 
surveyed that river without the consent of the Amirs, It Is recorded by Sir 
lame* Macldntosh In his loumal dated PebruaTy 9 I8l2 that, 

"A Hindoo mcfduot named Derryana, under the mask of friendship had been ccmtlmiaJly alarmJotf 
the Stnd Goventment ajalnit the EnjCHh mission- On bdnfl reproved, be said that, although some 
of his rep o r ts respec ti ng their hntnedtate designs oright not be qmte correct, yet this tribe never 
began as fiiends without ending as enemies, by selling the country which they entered with the most 
amlcaWe professions,'*' 

^A shrewd doft, *ald Maddntosh. 

So when Bumes ascended the Indus a Syad on the waters edge lifted op hts 
hands and exclaimed 

*Slnd is now gone, since the English have seen the river wbkh b the road to 
hs conquest'^ 

The English meant to annihilate the Independent existence of Sindh when they 
concluded that Tripartite Treaty with Maharaja Uanpt Singh and Shah Solah. Kaye 
write* 

■^that unhappy t ripartite treaty between Shah Soojah Pon}eet Singh at>d the British GovemiDent 
—the source Heaven only knows of how much Injostlce and how mwh luffblna,— was entered 
Into In a most evil hour From that hour of the 26di day of June 1838 the Ameers may date tbdr 
nifn. From that hour they virtually ceased to eidsl as Irtdependent rulers. The fourth artklc of 
the treaty ran In these words 'Regarding Shikarpore and the territory of Slrrih lyittg on the right 
bank of the Indus the Shah will agree to abide by what may be settled as right and proper In 
conformity with the happy relations of friendship subrisdrrg b U w em the BtWah Government and 
the— Ameen of Slodh? — r»o — the Maharaja. The Ameers of Sindh were from thb Umt forth to 
be treated as mere non-cntit l o- w ta ldlngs to be turned to the best potsiWc account, 

105 
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'The Ameers of Smd were not parties to the treaty, but because the British Government entered 
into a treaty with Runject Smgh and Shah Soojah, tlie operation of a previous treaty with the 
Ameers of Sindh ‘must necessanl-g be suspended' And this is British faith I 

"It IS well for the strong to accuse the weak of subterfuges and cvasions-to charge meanness 
and dishonesty upon the party who were driven to these straits, but is it, we ask, less pcrndious 
to violate treaties as a bully than to violate them as a sneak? The British were the first to 
perpetrate a breach of good faith They taught the Ameers of Sindh that treaties were to be 
regarded, only so long as it was convenient to regard .them What wonder that these instructions 
'returned to plague the inventor?' 

'The wolf in the fable did not show greater cleverness m the discovery of a pretext for devouring 
the lamb than the British Government has shown in all its dealings with the Ameers" 


In the Autobiog.rapfi'^ of LutfuIIafi, ccljtcc! by E B Eastwich, F R S , F 5 A. 
(Srd edition, London, Smith, Elder and Co, ISSS), it is stated that 


"In January 1839, a new treaty was forced on the Amirs of Sind, Captain Eastwick read it to 
their Highnesses in Persian "The Amirs listened composedly, though marks of displeasure could be 
traced on the face of Mir Nur Mahamcd He changed color, becoming now red, novx' pale as a 
ghost 'W^hen the reading was over, the Biluchis showed great excitement At this time a slight 
signal from their Highnesses would have been sufficient to terminate the lives of all our party under 
the swords of the barbarian and remorseless Biluchis, many of whom stood at our head with naked 
scimitars, in the same way as the executioners do at the moment of the performance of their horrid 
duty Mir Nur Mahamed first observed, in Biluchi, to his two colleagues, 'Cursed be he who puts 
reliance upon the promises of the Fcringces," and then, addressing himself seriously to the British 
representative, he spoke thus in Persian "your treaties, 1 believe, are changeable at your pleasure 
and convenience, is this the way to treat your friends and benefactors? you asked our permission 
to allow your armies a free passage through our territories We granted it without hesitation, 
depending upon your friendship under your honourable promises Had we known that, after the 
entrance of your army into our lands, you would threaten our safety, and enforce another treaty 


upon us, demanding an annual tribute of three hundred thousand rupees, and a ready payment of 
two million one hundred thousand rupees for the immediate expenses of the army, we would, in 
such case, have adopted measures for the security of our country and persons you know wc arc 
Biluchis, and no traders to be frightened easily. do not govern the country alone, but the 

interest of the whole of our clan is involved in the government " Captain Eastwick said, 'Necessity 
has no law, 'Friends must aid friends in emergencies" Mir Nur Mahamcd smiled, and then with 
a sigh, he said to Captain Eastwick, "1 wish I could comprehend the meaning of the word 'friend' 
which you use," f 

But it was reservecl for Ellenborough to annex Sindh, violating all the recognised 
laws of nations. The reasons which marked out Sindh as the victim of the English 
may be summed up as follows 

The Amirs of Sindh were reputed to be very wealthy and their treasuries 

overflowing with gold, silver, and other precious metals and stones, that is, what is 

ca e in t e Bible filthy lucre The greedy Christians could not resist the temptation 

ot possessing them and they knew they could be masters of all these good things 

o the world very easily and without much bloodshed. 'Writes Sir Charles Dilke 
his Greater Britain 


in 


"It IS in India, 
begin to remember 


when listening to a mess-table conversation on the subject of looting that wc 
our esce nt from Scandinavian sca-king robbers Centuries of education have not 


* Tfie Calcutta Renew, Vol 
t PP 277, 278, 279, 


I, pp. 220—225 
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purifttd the Hood , oct men b Indb cm hardly wt eye* on a native prince Of a Hindis palace 
before they ciy 'Vhat a place to break op T 'Vhet a fctiow to loot T 

2ni The possession of Sindh would help the English In thdr military operations 
on the North-\7cstcm frontier as thdr troops could be easily transported by the 
river Indus* This would also be bervefidal to thdr trade and commerce In that region. 
'Writing to the Duke of 'Wellington from Allahabad on June 7 1842 Ellenborotigh said 
"Sodi I wish to rotke oor position on ora North Vestern frontier I have written for more 
Inforroafton than 1 have as to the Vilarwi of fiukkur and the town of Sokknr That town of 

Sakkor must be osr pont upon the right bonk of the Indus and the Island o dtadeL 

I have asked the Court to send me six more steamers for the Indas* I have ordered rotmd 
to the Indus the two b the Euphrates ettd that are now I thbk, two If nOt three, 

with from seven to ten Iron steamers* I can comroarrd the river from Its mouth to Feroiepur 
/ do not tnfatd to ghe op Kan^icc. Thus I shall be able to throw troops from Bombay 

upon the right bank of the Indus and Kurachee being our port, I hope the day will 

come when our Iron steamer* from that place will taim offktrs arriving from Aden and Saez 
up at once to the Sutle] ** 

3rd* In Indian politics the English whenever they wished to swallow tip any 
prindpallty or deprive any people of thdr Independence had iheir bogey to start 
with, that Is they feared Russian or French Intrigue In India. 'Wldi the battle of 

Waterloo one should have thought that no one In Kls senses would have believed 

that the French any more contemplated establishing an empire In India Yet the 

Duke of Vefilngton who seems to have adviced EUenborough to annex Sindh gave 
as the prindpal reason for such a step that the French might be Intriguing at the mouth 
of the Indus 1 For to EUenborough he wrote on February 4 1843 

ri am very anxious about the mouth of the Indus I don t Hkc and I an very Jealous of the 
proceeding* of the French Government b all parts of the world. If thdr object was to prourote 
thdr own objects and the connncrdil and the polHkal Int er es ts of France, I should not *o much 
mbd them notwHhiUndlni that even these objects TCWJlre nnd deserve our attention. But what 
I see of them Is everywhere. In every spot b whkh a French agent could be Introduced or even 
a subject of France, If only b the shape of a misskmafy to Irrtrigue, and exdte the comimmlty agalhst 
the interests and Influence of the British Goveroment. • 

*Tbere is rvo part of the East In which they could intrigue with more odvantsge, and occasion 
more excitement against ti»e British Gove rn m en t, than among the tribes on the Lower Irvdos, and 
b etw een the mouth of the Indus aod the Persian Gult you may rely upon jt that you will ere 
long have a French frigate b that quarter whose operations U will be the duty of the admiral 
to observe afloat, while your agents In Sbde, BeluchWan Kelat, etc will observe them b shore." 

TKe arguments on which the Iron Duke based the above premises are Itti^Icrous 
to say the least For he wrote 

“The French Government have ehrays had ccnnecBons with the SIVhs. An Italian ofFcet who 
was heretofore ta the service of Buonaparte, and has since been In the service of Runjeet Slf^sh but 
had returned to Europe, has withb the last three months taken leave of Louis PhUftpe previous to 
hb return to Lahore. ”” 

“Hb course should be observed. The religion, the todal state, and the politlo of 'll* Sikhs 
render them by far the most appropriate alRes for the frendi of any in that part of Asia, Md if 
once they could estaWbh themselves cm the Indus you would have them allied with the Sikhs 
thdr officen b the Sfkh army the politic* of Lahore under thdr direction." 
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In the above also was thrown out not a gentle but a broad hint for depriving 
the Sikhs of their independence. 

The Iron Duke was dishonest in all that he wrote in the letter to Ellcnborough, 
extracts from which have been given above. Ivlahaiaja Ranjit Singh, that military 
genius and ambitious prince whom the English styled the Lion of the Panjab, was now 
dead, and in his hfe-time he was prevented from gaming a footing in any part of 
Sindh. So to talk of the Sikhs intriguing with the French at the mouth of the Indus was 
not true. 

The Duke of Velhngton also gave strategical reasons for the occupation of Sindh 
In his letter of March 30 , 1842 , he wrote to Ellcnborough . 

"Hydarabad ought to be maintained, and such other parts in Scindc, particularly on the left bank 
of the Indus, as will tend to secure that possession The Government of Bombay ought, besides, at 
all times, to have gun boats and others propelled by steam in that river, so as to command its 

navigation and to prevent the passage of freebooters from the right to the left bank The security 

of Scinde, which will be promoted by the possession of the passage by the island of Bukkur, will 

tend to give further security to the left flank of the army on the Sutlej, which might be considered 

to be in a position not to be attacked by any force which could be brought against it from 
Central Asia" 

4tb, One of the reasons for war with the Amirs of Sindh and annexing that province 

was the defeats which the British had sustained in Afghanistan and the disasters that 

had befallen them in that country. To quote Kaye • 

\ 

"But the real cause of this chastisement of the Ameers consisted in the chastisement which the 
British had received from the Afghans It was deemed expedient at this stage of the great political 
journey, to show that the British could beat some one, and so it was determined to beat the Ameers 
of Sindh It IS true that two victorious armies had marched upon Cabool through the Eastern and 
Western countries of Afghanistan and carried everything before them, but it was deemed expedient 
immediately to withdraw those armies and the scurrying home through the passes might look, 
or by many be conceived to look, like a virtual acknowledgment of inability to occupy the country, 
and therefore, in some measure, an acknowledgment of defeat To remedy this evil it was 
determined to show that the British army could hold Sindh A few more victories were required 
to re-establish our reputation and the Governor-General resolved, that the Ameers, who a few months 
before had spared our army when they might [have annihilated it, should be the victims of this 
generous policy"* 

\^ellington concluded his letter of March 30 , 1842 , the letter in which his advice 
that '"Hydarabad ought to be maintained,"^ etc. — has already been quoted above, by 
saying : 

And I earnestly recommend to you to adopt measures which will give to your Government 
the advantage of appearing to be and of being in readiness to maintain the British Government 
and power in India These, with the other measures recommended in this letter, will all tend to 

the same object, that of relieving your government from the consequences of the impression produced 
by the recent disasters north of the Indus. 

your position is an unfortunate one, and it is painful to consider of it. But I think that I 
ave suggeste measures best calculated to restore our strength, to secure our position, 

acquire t e con ence of our subjects, our dependents, and our allies, and particularly of our 


* 


THe Calcutta Review,-^ o\ p. 232. 
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•rmy by the re>e»UWbfment of to dbdfJtae and wbordfwrtlon/ the restotatloa of Iti mflfUry »p(rlt 
and confidence. 

yoa «hould fucceed In these jntawres you ^11 save the British nation from the nrin tod 
disgrace of the (on of this great empire* and you wtfl acquire throughout the worid the repotatlon 
and respect aritfeh you deserve. 

"It h ImponlWe to Impress upon you too strongly the notion ot the Importance of the restora- 
tion of OUT reputation In the East. Our erremks— In France the United States arwi wherever found — 
are now rcJoWrig In tri u m ph upon our disasters and degradation, you wHI teach them that ihdr 
triumph U premature. 

Reading the whole of the above letter of the Iron Dalcc between the lines It fs 
evident that he wanted Ellenborough to make ww on somebody to show to the 
world tfiat the British troops had not been cowed down by thdr disasters In 
Afghanistan. It Is also dear that he threw out a broad hint that Sindh should be 
attacked because It would succumb very easily to the British arms, 

5th. Perhaps the most Important consideration which led Ellenboroogh to annex 
Sindh was that Its rulers were Musalmans His Christian lordship s expressed 
antipathy and hatred towards the foKowca of Islam has already been mentioned 
before. To weaken the power of the votaries of Islam to make them feel thdr 
Inferiority to the Christians was the avowed policy of the authorities. It was 
there f ore that It w'as considered expedient to annex Sindh and rrrakc the Amirs 
prisoners and pensioners of the East India Company 

But some pretext or pretexts were needed to swallow up the principality of Sindh, 
It was soon discovered that the Amirs violated treaties and that they entertained 
hostile Intentions against the English I For these alleged faults they were deprived 
of thdr principality and sent into captivity $ the Inmates of thdr harems Insulted 
assaulted and brutally robbed of thdr ornaments » and thdr hoarded treasures 
plundered. 

That the pretexts were false no one knew better than Ellenboroogh himself 
V^rftlng to the Iron Duke from Agra cm March 22 I54S he said 

"1 hardly know bow I could have sctomplUbcd the oblect of retaining possession of a com 
mandlng position upon the Lower Indus without a breach with the Amirs. Ve could hardly have 
lustlBed OUT remaining at Kmacbee » we coold sot have )aiUfled om rcmalolng at Bukkur after the 
termination of the war Itj Afghaolstao without a new treaty Vbat had occurred was suffkierrt 
to show that upon our retiring from the Indus the existing treaty for the free navigation of that 
river would have been violated In every partlcnUr.--. 

"It was really Impossible for me to form a decided opinlofl as to the euthenUdty of Persian 
letters — that could be roach better decided on the spot i and being satisfied that. If the letters were 
genaliK, we were hutlfted In requiring new terms and that policy required tis to avail ourselves 
of the opportunity of coming to a new settlement H we were lustlfled In doing so I left the matter 
In Sir Charles Napier t hands." 

After the above blunt and brusque confession of Ellcnborougli It Is rreedless to 
Inquire Into the alleged violation of treaties on the part of the Amirs or of their 
treasonable corresponderKc with the King of Persia, or the hostile Intentions against 
the British whkh have been attributed to them. The alleged misdemeanours and 
Wolalion of treaties of the Amirs were thoroughly exposed In the controversy regarding 
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Sindh which took place in England, both in the Parliament and the press of that 
country, as pure fabncations. The reader interested in the subject is recommended 
to peruse the following publications named in the footnote* to convince him of the 
utter falsity of the pretexts which, according to the Christian jingoes, justified the war 
on the Amirs of Sind 

\^rote Kaye in the first volume of the Calcutta Remew (p 219) regarding the 
violation of treaties by the Amirs 

"It would seem as though the British Government claimed to itself the exclusive right of breaking 
through engagements If the violation of existing covenants ever involved ipso facto a loss of 
territory, the British Government in the East would not now possess a rood of land between the 
Burhampooter and the Indus" 

The chosen instrument for the spoliation of Sindh was one Sir Charles Napier, 
who, like Ellenborough, was a protege of the Iron Duke \»?^hy, of all mortals 
Napier was chosen, is a puzzle difficult to solve This man was known to possess 
a very violent temper, to be of insubordinate disposition and very quarrelsome 
yet this was the man regarding whom Ellenborough wrote to \^ellington on I7th 
November, 1842 ; 

"I am quite charmed with Sir Charles Napier'' 

Napier was chosen because he was ready to execute the dirty job with which he 
was entrusted. 

It should be remembered that Napier was sent to Sindh to supersede Major Outram, 
who had been the British Envoy in the Court of the Amirs during the period of the 
Afghan \^ar He rendered important services to his Government during that critical 
period — services which were pronounced by Mountstuart Elphinstone to have been such 
as "it would be difficult to parallel in the whole course of Indian diplomacy" 

There must have been some strong reasons which led to his supersession by Napier 
Official documents do not throw any light on this point But we suspect that the 
character which Outram was credited with possessing as being a straight-forward and 
honest man, and not an occidental diplomatist, made Ellenborough shrink from com- 
municating to him the nature of the dirty work which he had in contemplation As 
he could not reasonably expect Outram to be a tool of his Machiavellian policy, 
Ellenborough was compelled to supersede him Napier was in the confidence of 
Ellenborough The prease nature of his instructions with which the Governor-General 
used to favour him is not known, because the correspondence between them was not 
of a public but of a private character His Lordship writing to ^/elhngton on March 
22, 1848, said . 


* I Correspondence relative to Sindh 1838-1843 Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of her Majesty, London, 1843 

2. Correspondence relative to Sindh [Supplementary to above] 1844 

3 Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, vol 72 No 3 London 1844 

4 The Conquest of Sindh, a Commentary, Parts I and II, by Lieut. Col J Outram, C B 1846. 

5 Eastwick's Dry Leaves from Young Egypt 

6 The Calcutta Review^ vol VI The Sindh Controversy, Napier and Outram 


^HE i>)ME}oktidH 61* smeri S 3 > 

■Ivty aSimpoMoa irith SU C EUpte h«vtnj bem more of o pdrale than of a poblfc charecttr 
■ItlKXtsb .11 in«fe oSkM I may frevt troi kii orefol In tire choice of capreMlom than I chotild 
h«vt bten had 1 writttn la the name of the SecrtUiY" 

It Is not Improbable that only such of the correspondence was made official as 
suited the convenience of the Government of the day 

From all that we have said It Is perhaps not unreasonable to Infer that Ellcnboroagh 
htstrycted Napier to provoke the Amirs to hostilities That perhaps accounts for the 

attitude he assimicd towards them and the studied manner In which he III treated and 

in used them, 

Napier and his Christian colleagues and underlings indulged In all sorts of Intrigues 
and conspiracies to subvert the authority of the Amirs and achieve thdr vile end. 
They succeeded In raising a traitor In the camp of the Amirs In the person of All 
Murad the Amir of Khairpar and a near relation of the other Amirs of Sindh, 

It would be too long and tedious to narrate all the political and military transaction 
of Napier wftfA were admirably calculated to provoke hostilities. And In the end 
they succeeded The Moslem Amirs were compelled to fight the Christians for 
thdr very cjdstcrKe. But they were no match for Napier In all those arts which go 
under the designation of ocdderrtal diplomacy There were traitors In thdr camp who 
were In the pay of the BflUsh. So It was not difficult for Napier to be triumphant In 

the battle of Mlani fought with the Amirs on the I7ih February 1843 It Is recorded 

by Sir Richard Burton that 

**Hdther of oor uthoritia teU os nor can we ecpect a public donimeit to do to how the 
molatto wtw had charge of the Amirs' ga« had been persuaded to fire high, and bow the Tolpoor 
trdtor who cemmanded the cavalry openly drew off Ws men and thowed the shmntJest eacatnpie 
of fUght. Vben the day shall come to pttWtsh details concerning cUsburjcincnt of secret service 
money In India, the public will Icam stnmgc things. Meanwhile those of ui who have Dved long 
enough to see how bHtory Is wr i tt en can regard U as but little better than a poor romance. '* 

After the battle the vfetorfous European soldiers behaved In a manner of which any 
human bdng ought to feel ashamed. The privacy of the Zenana was violated and the 
Inmates of the Amirs harems were cruelly trtated and robbed of thdr valuable 
ornaments. A French writer has recorded 

"The offlcm of General Napte Invaded even the hareras of these unfortemate princesses ond 
carried off the treasures Jewels and even the ckHhcs of thdr woinen,"t 

Life of Ste Rk&uxi Bacian by Lady Burton, London Cbampon and Hall Ld. 1803. p. I4I 
t ffishr^ of OSe Atgans by J P Ferrfer translated by Captain Jetie London. )ohn Murray 
(lasa t p. 287) 

A writer signing hltnsdf as "a travener" wrote In the THbane of Lahore In September 1858, 
a l^cr on "the Conquest of Sind," from which the followfng extracts are made : 

"A story I heard from Captain S r ef err ed to the oudtics practised on the Inmates of the Aralr s 
Zenana after Napier s victory Vives of Sergeaats ond other European soWlers were sent Into the 
Zenana, and these Christian women delighted In most brutally tearing away rings from the noses 
and ears of the Zenana lodlo. The hamn ladles were not only plundered of thdr ornaments they 
had cm their person, but thefr noses and ears were horribly mutilated. Of course In histories 
written by Enflllshmcn to glorify the deeds of thdr coentrymen these things are never mentkmed, 
but these b ai b erftk s throw those of the Native Sepoys during the Mutiny into the shade. Vhatever 
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Sindh was annexed to the British dominions and Sir Charles Napier was amply 
rewarded for what he himself described as "a very advantageous, useful, humane piece 
of rascality" for, as he said, 'we have no right to seize Scinde, yet we shall do so"* 
Of course, the Christian philanthropists of England affected to be shocked at the 
inhuman manner in which the Moslem Amirs were treated by their co-religionists and 
compatriots in India. They shed very copiously crocodile tears over the fate of the 
fallen Amirs. But perhaps they were all secretly glad that Sindh had become a part 
of the British dominions, because it added to the dominion over which the sun never 
sets, where their "boys" would be provided for and which would be a market for 
the goods manufactured by the nation of shopkeepers. 

Another important consideration for the annexation of Sindh was that it grew fine 
cotton -a fact which the Britishers in India had found out even so long ago. 


the native sepoys did, they did in the excitement of the hour 'W'hcreas on the helpless, innocent 
Zenana inmates of the Amir, the cruelties were perpetrated in cold blood by Christian folks when 
all the excitement of the battle was over. There are many an unwritten chapter in the history of 
India for the last 250 years If all the feats of strategists and diplomatists be brought to light, what 
a curious story they would tell of the mightiness and strength of the conquerors' sword. 

"Captain S— served in India during the Mutiny He is a linguist and a traveller known throughout 
the scientific world His father was a military officer who took part in the Sind Campaign So his 
authority there will be very few to challenge 

"The conquest of Sind is not very old There are men living in whose memory the events of 
that memorable conquest are still fresh It is a pity that our educated countrymen do not try to 
collect the historical materials they have still within their reach. In my sojourn through Sind, nothing 
struck me so much as the wandering minstrels and their ballads Some of .these men are very old 
1 met one who was bordering upon eighty These ballads are chiefly historical, and are principally 
composed in Baluchi I suggest to the educated youth of Sind to collect the ballads, as they will 
throw a flood of light on the past history of their province." 

In his "Dry Leaves from Young Egypt," Eastwick has given a detailed account of the manner in 
which the Zenana ladies of the Amirs weretreated by Christian British officers 

• At p 323 of Ligfifs and Sfiadom of Military Life, edited by Sir Charles Napier, the conqueror 
of Sindh wrote 

'Our object in conquering India, the object of all our cruelties, was money More than a 
thousand millions sterling are said to have been squeezed out of India in the last sixty years. Every 
shilling of this has been picked out of blood, wiped and put into the murderers' pockets . but wipe . 
and wash the money as you will, the damned spot will not out " 

But? then the gallant writer did not anticipate the cruelties he had to inflict on the helpless inmates 
of the Amirs' harem in the "Christian" conquest of Sindh 


Sir Charles Napier was greatly proud of his being born a Christian In his proclamation of the 
6th August, 1844, as Governor of Sindh, he said 

"Be It known to all the Mahomedan inhabitants of Scinde, that I am the conqueror of Scindc, 
but 1 do not intend to interfere with your religion. I respect your religion, but it is necessary that 
you should also respect mine \^e both worship one God," ^c. 

vj ^”'b'»*Christian spirit, Sir Charles Napier wrote to the fallen non-Christian Amirs on 

March 18, 1843 


You mast recollect that your intrigues with Meer Sher Mahomed give me a great deal to do 
am also much surprised by the falsehoods which you tell . if you give me any more trouble 

,.1. T* t prison as you deserve You are prisoners and though J will not kill 

board a ship You must learn. Princes, that if prisoners cons- 
f conquered them, they will find themselves in danger." P 49 

Supplementary Sind Parliamentary Papers. 1844 








CrtAPTER L)(XIV 

gOENBOROUGH-S TREATMENT OF THE SINDHIA 


Slrulh amJ Sindhia have no affinity with each other although the names sound alike. 
Btit Elfenboroogh tried to treat both of them alike. The territory ruled by the house 
olf Slftdhla iras alvays eajcrly covded by the British rulers of India. That principality 

was the richest and strorvjest of all die Mahratta States which went to form the 

Mahratta Confcdnacy Under the ^uldirt® Influence of Its celebrated chief Mahadji 
it had accpilrcd almost the supreme power In Indl^ for that chief held the Mughal 
Emperor of Delhi his captive. The most sanguinary battles foaght by the English on 
the Indian sdl In the early part of the nineteenth century were with the army of 

MahadjFs successor Dowlat Rao Sindhla. Again, it was to coerce that chief that 

Martpicss Hastings ostensibly undertook the war against the Pindarls 

How Lord Bcntinck Intrigued to annex the State of Slndhia, in order to connect 
Agra \(nlh Bombay has already been mentioned before. An Inlngoc of the same nature 
with a similar oblect In view was again Indulged In by Elicnborough 

it should be remembered that the ruler of the Stale of Sindhla was not till 1843 
like other native princes of India, a m*tc feudatory of the East India G>nipany He 
was eonsfdered to be a more or less Independent sovereign Thus in the rqjort of 
the Select Committee of the Howe of Commons In 1832 (on Political or Foreign) 
ft was stated 

“Vrthht tiie Pwlntul^ Sdndh b the only Prince who preserm the semWance of IndeperKknce.* 
W) 

Before that Committee on the 16th February 1832, the historian James Mill 
. said regardirrg Sindhla, that 

"He neitfaer ot present has soWrilary aUUnce w^th tts nor do we indudc him amorni the protected 
ftetes ) hr that respect he stands tione i " 

Before the same Committee on the 27th February 1832, Major Close In reply to 
the question 

"Vhet U the rdrdkm hi which SdodU stood to the tympany ?*'--MJd ■ — "He was Independent" 
Then Sc w»i asked, ''Has he eo treaty wtth the Company ?" — "Yes, there are sevanJ treaties 
but they arc not such as to abrogate hb tedependeneg, or to place him In acknowledged saberdssion to 
the British GovenunenL" 

This fact H Important to remember because It shows that the Government of India 
had no right to Interfere In the Internal aB^rs of that State 

Unfortunately for that State, a few months after the arrival of Elicnborough In India 
as fts Governor-General Its ruler Jankofi Sindhla breathed his last on the 7th February 
1843 nnd all of a sadden About that time the Machiavellian policy of that 
Governor-General In Sindh was bearing Its desired fruit, for that province was shortly 
J 106 
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after annexed to the British dominions. Ellenborough determined to follow the same 
policy and with the same object in veiw with the House of Sindhia. 

Jankoji died childless and had made no arrangement for the succession. Here was 
an opportunity for the lynx-eyed British to seize and turn it to their advantage 
jankoji s widow was a girl of only eleven So, the duty of selecting a successor to 
Jankoji fell on the Gwalior Darbar The chiefs of that State elected a near relation of 
their departed sovereign in the person of a boy of eight years named Bhagirath Rao as 
the successor. This boy on being adopted assumed the name of Jiajirao Sindhia The 
widow of Jankoji, although appointed regent, being herself a minor, the real power of 
governing the State fell into the hands of the Darbar. If government in the "Western 
countries is a success, because it is vested in the representative Assemblies or 
Parliaments, it was no less so in those native States of India which were 
governed by Darbars. And the Gwalior Darbar was governing and would have 
governed the State well, had it not been interfered with by the Government of India 
Ellenborough cherished ulterior designs on this State. So from his camp at Delhi, 
he wrote to Queen Victoria on 1 9th February, 1843, that 

\ 

"having received intelligence on the 9th instant of the death of the Maharajah of Gwalior, he 
immediately determined on proceeding to Agra, instead of Meerut, in order to be near Gwalior, 
where the Maharajah having died without heirs and the widow to whom the right of adopting a 
son belongs being only eleven, it could not but be a subject of anxiety in what manner the 
government would be carried on, and the necessity might possibly arise for instant intervention 

"Hitherto everything has been condneted at Gwalior peaceably and properly The boy, about 
eight years old, nearest in blood to the late Maharaja, has been adopted, with the consent of the 
chiefs and army, and every deference which could be justly expected has been evinced towards the 
British Government" 

There was nothing then to complain of against the conduct of the Gwalior Darbar 
'^hv did the Governor-General write then that "the necessity might possibly 
arise for instant intervention T' His words indicated more than what appeared on the 
surface This is evident from what follows in the letter above referred to 
Ellenborough continued * 

"Still the necessity exists for appointing a regency, and for some time there must be a difficulty 
in carrying on any new administration Lord Ellenborough, therefore, adheres to his intention of 
proceeding to Agra, and has made some change in the disposition of the regiments in order to have 
with him old corps upon which he can entirely depend " * 

Accordingly, Ellenbprough proceeded to Agra and commenced his campiagn of 
intrigues against the Gwalior State. John Hope, in his sketch of the House of 
Sindhia, writes 

As Ellenborough had firmly resolved, though his resolution was not then made known, first to 
isregard the rights of this state, and afterwards deprive it-of its independence, the preliminary step 
would necessarily be to set aside the Maharanee on the ground of her infancy, and to put up in her 
p ace as Regent a person who would cheerfully do the bidding of the British Government The 
c m the hands of the Durbar Now there was only one individual in that council who 

— cn himsel f to carry out an anti-national policy, and he was called the Mamasahib 

of Wellington he wrote at the same time 

I c on going to Gwalior instead of Meerut as soon as 1 heard of the Maharaja's death j 
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SU 

AccotcUnslY the Rtskleiil liJd Bide the ptlndple of non Inletvenflon which lulherto bad juidcd hb 
condnct, and itiatned every nerve to effect this nun s election " * 

Hope In hh wort has jlven a graphic titetch of the nature and character of this 
Mama Sahib who was an upstart and whose manners were repulsive. Yet Ellen 
borough did not scruple to write to Her Majesty the Queen Victoria In his letter 

dated Agra, list March, 1843 the following lie 

'The movement of Lord EEcnbormrgh to Agra totmedtately on his recdving the news of the 

doth of SindhU h*i appwenUy bad the dolred effect of cstabIbhtnQ withoot con tot b strong 

flovtmmcnt rt Gsollor In the person of Mtm* S»hlb who feds thst the support whWi b*s been 
given to hhn by the Britfah represenUrtve h«s practically given to him the regency" 

Hope writes 

'The opposWoo candidate who If there had been no Interference woold have been elected by 
acdamatlon was tf»e Dada Kbasleewalla, Just at thb critical thne arrived a letter frerro hb Lordship 
which conveyed these words 'The Governor Gertaa) would gladly see the RegerHY conferred upon 
the Hama Sahib " 

So the Mama Sahib was "elected the Regent of Gwaltor Birt he did not 
command the respect of anybody In that State. Vet his Lordship had the audecHy 
to write to Her Majesty on April 20 IWS that — 

"The admlnbtralion of the thtw regent at Gwalior has been carried on with tranquillity" 

Bat thH creature of the Governor-General did riot long enjoy the iwttts of office 
or the favor of that Brithh autocrat He had to leave Gwalior Ellenborough In his 
letter of 8th June, 1SA3 informed tlx Queen 

Untn the 20tb of May everything at Gwaflor wore a favourable appearaoce, and the a u thori t y 
of the regertt new appeared to have a s tronger foruidatlon than the day before the Intrigue 
commenced which has ended In hb downfall The regerjt had effected a marriage b etweeu hb niece 
(a child of six years of age) and the Maharajah wbo U nine. The marriage seemed to have bets 
agreeable to the widow of the late Mahanjab the Ma ha rartcc — who b bersdf only tWcI>o— but 
probaWy It was represented to ho Highness that the regent having managed this marriage would. 
In the frame of the minor Maharajah supersede ho authority In the State. Vhatever the canse, her 
Highness gave ho whole support to the faction hostile to the regent and advanced sinio for the 
payment of the troops from the Treasury After dbcassioett which lasted a fortnlglit the regent was 
dbmbsed, all the drfeb having been brought ovo to the faction hostile to him. 

"The British Mfnlsto at Gwalior has advbed the regent to retire from that place In obedkiKe to 
the Maharanee's orders. 

"These events are very reach to be deplored. They reay have very iDjqrious results opon the 
tranquHlty of the common frontier of the Britfah territory and that of the Gwallof State. Lord 
Sknboroogh stfU hopes, boweva that no outrage will occar which will render necessary the bringing 
together of troops for the vlodkatloo of the honour of the British Govemraent" 

Let us turn to Hope for what he has to say regarding tlw ejection of Marna Sahib 
from Ghrallor He writes : 

'There happened to be at thb time, a IKtie dbtrubance In a dbtairt part of the country between 

and I adhere to my purpose although 1 do r>ot now apprehend that there will be any dtiTknlty 
about putting things Into order there. The drcmostarice of my being so rtear wQl steady any rttw 
governmen t of which I may approve." 

P KL 
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a party of villagers and some sepoys, and the Resident called on the Mama to cause tlic apprehension 
of the native officer who was in command of the men j but, unluckily, power to act was just the 
one thing which the Regent most wanted He was helpless, and the temper of the Resident was 
chafed X'^'hat was, then, to be done ? The latter addressed himself to Lord Ellenborough and 
suggested the calling in of British troops from Agra The answer seemed to make 'confusion worse 
confounded 'I intrust the use of troops to the discretion of no one except my own/ The pear 
was clearly not ripe, and nothing was done 


And now another and an awkward embarrassment appeared, which seemed to set the very teeth 
of the Regent, as if he were in perfect terror A slave girl whose name was Narungee, who had 
never been permitted to go outside the walls of the Zenana, had erected, it was gravely said, the 
standard of revolt in the palace ... . \(^c, then residing on the spot, could never believe that 

s e was anything better than the ordinary slaves j but if we are to give credence to the affrighted 
ama, s c must have been a Gorgon in disguise . . for she deposed the nominee of the great 

u ocrat o n la, packing him out of the country with all his baggage, without even the common 
Asiatic ceremony of the beat of a tom-tom . 

'"clincd to regard the ejection of the Mama Sahib as a very 
g a un er, ^ it gave a fresh motive to Lord Ellenborough to mature some other scheme, which 
. proy far more certain to cause the collapse of the independence of this State than the 

FiJnL 1 , ^^^ wretched imbecile could possibly bring about 'W'c believe, m fact, that if Lord 

from h Still perceiving that 

cZ^Z 7 f “"^brage which he felt, perhaps, was the apparent 

P one o his dignity, which the overthrow of his favourite would seem to display 

“> fill''*- The Darbar 

p ocKded to elect ,ts chief and the choice nnan.mously fell on the Dada Khasjeewalla. 

Reeen »l,T,l,Ti '’V ‘I-' Governor-General w.th the powers of the 

Resent which the Mama Sahib possessed. Writes Hope : 

wb?rrocc™'e!i'\t'^r ‘I-' 

naticnaZnnc ZS \ T “ T‘' This 

of the remarb, e trts mX VZf .Uut 

be given now He who hart r j s. overnor- General, and an instance of it was to 

tender years, h "^a^d ^ 

once said, th^ 

was so With this man The came u c r , ^ ^ t°thing right they do ' It 

native Chiefs „ W a whe„rer Z! Z' *'■= 

was nllesed, stereot^p ZT *’“ had, ,t 

system of eovernment T„ the interior Sovemment on the frontier, and a strong 

in Gwalior reovcrnlrarwilhL importance that there should exist 

the frontier), for the British Governme r ° tranquillity along that extended line (meaning 

generating habits ol P.nnralo^gTrtieTtL'lts T"" ^ V“ 

approaching danger is stronc and ,rn,^ i, ZT written in despatches, the evidence of 

him that the province of Bundelkblnd when we tell 

Sangor and Nerbndda, which ‘"'o Pfovinces of 

the frontiers of Semdea's Xmronsl \ c (‘Im frontiers of which bordered on 

of open insnrrecfion, and , trr L rd .h r t^o years, ,n a state 

_^otl,ato„ the very day that this threatening despatch was penned by Lord 
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Encnborough Sdixfi* » coirtinfltnt of 2,000 men wti« keepbi oar rd>«ls from d«troy1i>s the 
wealthy town of Khlmltua, wHcfa was distant 100 raiks from the Gwaltor Capital and whkh 
belonged to the Brithh Government whUst the most active and aWe officer of the Maharanees 
army Cdood Salvadore, with his men was saving from destnrctlon Balabehot, another town of 
ours which the rebels were about to 

iTtc next act n this Gwalior drama was the removal of the Resident from that 
State by the Governor General Colonel Spiers who was the Resident at this time at 
Gwalior was perhaps not a man after Ellenboroogh s heart. So the Governor-General 
adopted diplomacy certainly not oriental but occidental In removing him from 
Gwalior "Vritlng to the Queen on June 27 1843 he said 

‘Tbe retirement of the late regent from Gwalior has removed all present apprehensions of 
cdllslon wHh the troops of Gwalior The Britiih Resident has. In pursuance of hb Instn*ctions 
removed to hb house at Dholepore, about thirty oriles from GwaHor and out of the Gwalkx 
territory 

''The last sccoartts ^ve reason to opect that the attempts by the scccessfal faction to remove 
from the palace the brigade whkfa has for some years gnanJed It may lead to a contest. 

'^Jrtder all drcumstartces the ovost propa position for Ihc British Resident seems to be that 
which has been taken at Dholepore, whence be wifi not retum to GwaHor wlthoGt ipeclfk 
Instructions | arvd Lord EHenborough s preserrt Impression U that the Resident should net return 
until there shall be a gov ern rae ot at Gwalior possessing the appearance of good Intcntioo and 
rtabUlty or until the Maharanee and the Chiefs shall earnestly desire hb aid for the establishment 
of Kch a government,'* 

Of course, accordlrtg to the law of nations the removal of an Envoy from a foreign 
Court means declaration of hostilities So Ellenboroogh meant nrischltf when he tocJk 
the above step But hl$ hypocrisy duplicity and want of veradty regarding the 
removal of Colonel Spiers from Gwalior arc well exposed by Hope 

'Ve are iww In the height of the rainy season and H was necessary at once, U ever (hat 
matters should be coming up on the top of a floodtidt. The Governor General thus addressed 
the Resident — 'The great heat taually leads you at thb season to absent yocneif from Gwalior 
and I sec i>o sufficient reason for your rrow departiug from your tsual coorsc. The idea was r>ot 
bad In itself If attch a very small game was worthy of a great GoremoT General to play » but the 
fact was just the other way ....The Resident fdt that he imui acquiocc, He accordlirgly told 
the Durbar a IHtle fib and thb was that he required change of air Nothing had then transpired 
to lead him to apprehend a storm • irothlng to show very dearly duplidty i nothlrtg to raise the 
fear of another 'humane bit of TeicalHy'''t 

Ellenboroogh was bent upon mischief Colonel Spiers was not going to be a 
pliant tool In his hands. So he was retnoved, Hb successor was Colond Sleeman 
best known for the Influence he had over Thugs and Dacolts,§ 

But Sleeman was specially selected by EHenborough, because his tx)rdshlp thought 

Pp, JO-52. 

t Pp 54-ja. 

8 In hb ''Story of My Ufe," the edebrated r»ovdbt Captain Meadows Tayiof writes -"Had I 
been allowed to remain (In the civH employ) ! should have been the first to dbdose the horrible 
crime of Thuggee to the world i but It fell to the good fortune of Malor Sleeman to do so after 
wards." 

Colood Skeroan appears to have been a favoured dffld of for tune. 
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that officer would be a willing instrument in his hands in helping him in the absorption 
of the principality of Gwalior Sleeman possessed the reputation of being a philanthro- 
pist, But Johnson might have as well said_that the last refuge of scoundrels is philan- 
thropy instead of patriotism Sleeman was a catcher of thugs and thieves. If the 
adage "set a thief to catch a thief" be true, then Sleeman illustrated the truth of that 
proverb in his own life. He played the same game at Gwalior which a few years 
later on he played at Lucknow As his doings paved the way to the annexation of 
Oudh, so his doings at Gwalior were designed to bring about the same object But 
in both cases it is a well-known fact that he did not advocate annexation 

From his known antipathy to the House of Sindhia, Sleeman should not have been 
chosen to fill the situation of Resident at Gwalior. In his "Rambles and Recollections 
Sleeeman wrote 

"As a citizen of the world I could not help thinking that it would have been a great blessing upon 
a large portion of our species if an earthquake were to swallow up this Court of Gwalior and the 
army that surrounds it" 

\/ith his bias against the principality of Gwalior Sleeman was considered by 
Ellenborough a very *safe^ man for the Residency at Gwalior. 

The new Minister, Dada Khasjiwala, was an able man But because he was an 
able man, therefore he was an eye-sore to Ellenborough. It was an English minister. 
Sir John Gorst, who from his place in the. House of Commons in 1891 said that 
able men like tali poppies were to be suppressed. 

So then Dada Khasjiwala was marked out for his victim by Ellenborough. His 
Lordship wrote to the Queen on August, 13, 1843 . 

"At Gwalior, the chief of the successful faction which lately expelled the regent, whose 
appointment had been sanctioned by the British Government, has apparently strengthened himself 
by paying the arrears of pay due to the troops, and by compelling the retirement, not unattended 
by violence on the part of the soldiers, of almost all the European and half-blood officers, in 
the service of the State He has replaced, in situations from which they had been removed by the 
late Nlaharajahj on the representation of the British Resident, many persons notorious for their 
hostility to British interests, and for their connection with plunderers upon our frontier The example 
of a succesful defiance of the British Government at Gwalior has led the weak Holkar to pay less 
attention to our expressed wishes Disturbances arc expected on the borders of Berar, and it is 
hardly possible that the vianity of the ungoverned districts belonging to the Gwalior State should 
not lead to much disposition to plunder along our frontier and that of our allies 

"The new minister at Gwalior appears to exercise a very strict control over the conduct and 
persons of the widow of the late Maharajah and of the present minor sovereign He avows 
that the reports of Lord Ellenborough's approaching return to England and the certainty of the 
retirement (from ill-hcalth) of Lieutenant Colonel Sutherland and of Mr Clerk from the North- 
West Provinces, lead him to think that he shall have all his own way" 

Under these circumstances, the members of the Indian Government have unanimously decided 
upon the formation of an army at Agra (of about 12,000 men besides artillery), which will be 
commanded by Sir Hugh Gough j and other measures are in contemplation for the purpose of 
enabling the Government to concentrate a much larger force, 

your Majesty will readily perceive that the continued existence of a hostile Government at 
Gwalior would be inconsistent with the continuance of our permanent influence in India, by which 
alone its peace is preserved," 
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Eflcnborou^H very unmUtalccably struclc the note of war against Sindhia t Government 
In his letter to the Qaecn dated Colcatta, September 19 1843 he again referred to 
Dada KhasHwala as follows 

"The Dad* KhajfhPila, with whom every rneatme of on offorslve or boitllc character originated 
stUT retains hb Inflacnce over the Ttanl ortd dlreos oSalrs. It wocid oppear that he now conceals 
from her Highness the real purport of the commnBkntfoos addressed to her by the British mlntster 
"Upon the whole the state of India re^res now as Indeed It always most, the cxerdsc of 
extreme viglUmce on the part of the Government, and constant preparation for the field " 

The nature of the crime with which the Dada Khasjlwala was charged has been 
explained by Hope as follows 

It was said that the Minister of the state had Intercepted a letter from Ms lordship to his 
dear young 'Sister the Maharanee A high crime Bgahut the Maharanee declared the 

Governor General The letter was written in the Persian language, and the Maharanee a child 
of thirteen could neither read nor write any language at all There was only one man In the 
Capital who by virtue of his Hereditary office of 'Great Chamberlain and keeper of the aown 
fewels, could enter the most saacd of the female apartments and that man was the Dada 
Kl tasI eewaPa, Vho then except this mao had the privilege to open and rend the 

Govemor-GcrveraTs letter ? To suppose that thb marv the favorite of the palace, cared to 
keep in ignorance a child not oat of the tmrscry of the contents of a letter albeit they conveyed 
cens ur es open hlmsdf b In the last degree Quloxotlc. The only thing that can be said to otpWn 
the whole affair b deknda «/ CartAofd and, that bdng so that tUi charge, contemptible as 
we regard It, wodd do as well as any other 

Lord EUcnboroagb had no right to Interfere with the Internal odminbtratlon of the 
State, yet be treated the exHUng treaties with Gwalior as so much waste paper 
when he demanded to make over to him the Gwalior minister for punishment 
In vain the Darbar asked the Governor General to reconsider his demand for It 
stnrek at the very honour of the RaL and they went so far as to place him In 
confinement and appoint In Ids place one Ram Rao Phallcea, who had fought for the 
English by the side of Lake. But this did not appease the wrath of Ellcnboroogfa 
who assembled one army on the north and another on the east frontici of Sindhia s 
dominions foi the purpose of Invasion If that minister were not delivered to him. 
The Gwalior Darbar had to bow down to this show of force and give up the 
Mlillster who was banished for life and died ten yean afterwards In Benares. 

Ellcnborough s expressed' desire was acceded to But still he was not satisfied. 
He wanted to go to war with the State of Gwalior and have It annexed to the 
British dominions. He wrote to the Queen from Barradepur Nov 20 1843 

At GwaUof the murplng mirrister has been seixed by the cfakb and troops of the porty 
opposed to him but there b still no appearance of a settlement without mrthorttatlvt Intervention 
of the British Government and seeing the urgent necessity of effecting such settlement hi a secure 
and latbbctoTy manner Lord EHenboroogh wfll proceed on the jJlh instant to Agra, which he 
will reach on the Iltb of December and 11 od the army Bssemblcd." 

The mere leinire of the person of the minister did not satisfy his Lordship who 
wanted to get the minbter banished altogether from the State. He wrote to the 
Queen from camp Dholpur on December 19 1843 
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-The hostile minister, the Dada Khasjcewalla, was immediately delivered up upon the rcceipi 
by the Maharanee of the letter of which a copy is enclosed for your Majesty's perusal. He is a 
prisoner in the camp, and will be sent to the Fort at Agra" 

Ellenborough misrepresented matters when he wrote that ^^thc Dada Khasjiwala 
was immediately delivered up." But as said above, this was not true. 

But Ellenborough was still not satisfied He wrote in his letter of I9th December, 

1843, to the Queen 

-The only remaining difficulty is apparently that of effecting the disbandment and disarming of 
a disaffected portion of the Gwahor army. 

"In this measure the Chiefs would gladly co-operate j but they may not be able to effect it 
without our active aid, or at least without the support they would derive from the near approach 
of our army 

"The existence of an army of such strength in that position must very seriously embarrass the 
disposition of troops we might be desirous of making to meet a coming danger from the 
Sutlej " 

Here the British lord let the cat out of the bag He wanted to take the Panjab 
and as he had written to the Duke of \^clhngton in his letter dated Agra, 
April 22, 1843 ♦ 

"Depend, upon it, I will never, if I can possibly avoid it, have two things on my hands 
at a time" 

So he decided to crush Gwahor first. 

Hope sa\s 

'The Dada having been given up, there was then an end of the caiisiis belli Nothing of the 
kind M have found,' said his Lordship to the new Minister, Ram Rao Phalkca, who had been 
sent by the Durbar to Agra to wait on him, 'a clause in a treaty made with Dowlut Rao Scindca 
at Boorhanpoor, which obliges the British Government, if at any time Scindea should be unable 
to cope with his enemies, to afford him military assistance It is true, indeed, that the clause 
carefully guards against the danger of a great military power forcing its unsolicited assistance on 
a very weak one by the insertion of the word on Ibe requisition of ibe Mabarajab j but it is 
impossible, on account of his tender years, for Gyajee Scindea to make the requisition, and, as I 
am the only judge of his necessities, I shall march my army to Gwahor ' . Ram Rao Phalkca 

was astounded and replied 'as nothing whatever had been mooted on the Boorhanooor treaty, 
he had brought with him no copy of it to refer to and that the invasion of a friendly state on 
such a pretext was quite a strange anomaly in the conduct of the Honorable Company' 

But all his arguments, all protestations failed, as would those of a goose who with equal 
pertinacity declined the profered aid of a hungry fox "* 

Elienborougli thus expressed his intentions in the letter to the Queen from which 
extracts have been given above 

The late Maharajah of Gwalior had alloted certain revenues for the maintenance of a corps 
of about 1400 men, to be commanded by British officers, and constantly stationed in the Gwalior 
territory This corps has done excellent service, and it is proposed to obtain from the Gwahor State 
the assignment of further revenues for the purpose of raising very considerably the amount of 
this useful force. 

It IS proposed to procure the consent of the Gwalior State to the placing under British adminis- 
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Initloii the dljlrict of whkh the tevetran wtU be lO asilvned to the entent «t leiBt of jfvfm to the 
BrttHh Govemraent the poieeT of nomlnflHf»8 end temovfng penons tn onthority and thus teeming 
the teal co-operatton of oU fot the maintenance of order' 

EUcnbotottgti knew that he had no right to dictate terns to the Sfndhfa. He told 
a braienfaced lie to Ram Rao Phalkca when he pretended that tach a right existed 
under the Burhanpur treaty Says Hope 

-Ttop€ctii»Q the In the Bosrtumpm ttcaty on whkh the Govemot^entm^ pfttotded W 

iQStlfy the InvajJoji It cannot bt controverted that there was no sudi treaty in odstcocc. That which 
had been made la IftW contalnlnj a itiptiloUcKi of 0»e Wnd allefled Was sisned to meet the dHTfCDltics 
artsinfl from the Inroads of the T^darees bet idjfojated the followma year to serve our own Interests. 
The whole thhs Was a barefoced shun artd was as Mr Thornton well desalbed it, owte? to nhe 
fadllty with which the strrrendcr of the D*da had been yfeJdcd, under the Inflacace of terror imposed 
by the march of the British force, that a change In the policy of the Governor General w« effected 
and the determinaUon arrived ot to employ that Umc ns an Instrument for obtainlnj ulterior 
objects'^ 

So ElIcnboroujS wftKout any caasus MIC Invaded the territory of Slndhla for he 
crossed the frontier ttnd marched Kh troops Into the principality of Gwalior The 
peace loving people of this Hindu State could not bdlcve that thdr hearths and homes 
would be Invaded by the orders of the Christian Governor General They were 
thcrdforc quite unprepared and so the Slndhla s frontier was crossed without any 
difficulty by Eltcnborough That eminently "Chfhlian'' Judge of Her Majesty s High 
Court of Agra, Mr Vllllam Edwards In his 'T^cmlnlscenccs of a Bcrigal Ovillan*' 
writes for he was with Ellcnborough 

'^e Were thus enobled to ooss the Orarabul without opposition on operation which, had that 
ifver with its precipitous banks been defended, could not have beeo effected without heavy loss.** 

But when the people saw that the GovemoT-GenemI was thirsting for thdr blood 
they very hurriedly prepared for flghing the British troops. So the battles of Maharajpur 
ar>d Punnlar were the result 

Both these battles were fought on the same day Le^ 29th December 1843. Of 
counc, fortune favoiued the British arms for besides good luck they had been preparing 
for the battles since some time previously and they had more troops and were well 
versed In the Machlavdtlan arts of raising traitors In the camp of thtir enemy and 
thdr resources were almost Inexhaustible. But the English generals did not show much 
of military strategy In the battle of Maharajpur The manner In which they had 
disposed of thdr troops would have raultcd In a disaster but for certain drcumstanccs 
whkd^ turned in thdr fa(Vort 

Some of the atrodties pcipctratcd In these two battles by the British have been 
described by Hope; who writes 
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t Edwards narrated the flabt in detail See pages « rf of his niemlnlscencei of a Bengal 
CMTlan." 

See also Blenborough s description In his letter to the Duke of VeUJngton, dated camp Gwalior 
Jan. 11 1844 In Lord Colchester's History of the lodlaii Admlnlstratkm of Lord EUenborough 
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"Some Mahratta sepoys, twenty or thirty in number, having discharged their last cartridge, were 
fleeing from the field, but, finding themselves surrounded by our troops, they rushed into a native's 
house, the family having fortunately abandoned it, and barricaded the doors Some of our men set 
fire to the thatched roof and these miserable sepoys were burnt to ashes As long as a month 
afterwards the walls of the house and the charred remains of the men could be seen by any traveller 
jilst as they had been left on the day of the battle— deliberately allowed to remain by an angry 
people with a view to cause a feeling of deeper hatred than ever against our race At the intercession 
of an European officer, a personal friend of Ram Rao Phalkca, the minister, the walls were taken 
down, the remains removed, and the soil ploughed for cultivation, to prevent the spot from being 
visited as the place of martyrs.'" 

He also mentions an atrocious deed that happened at the battle at Punniar 

"A young Portuguese officer, as soon as his regiment had been dispersed, went up, on the field, 
to one of our brigade-majors, and presenting his sword, asked to have his life spared The brigade- 
major, declined the swordj and expressed his willingness to do all he could, and desired him to 
keep close to his side. Unhappily, the Major was on horseback. While the Portuguese was on foot 
A demon in the rear had kept his tigerish eyes on the poor fellow, and a chance occurring, he 
plunged a bayonet through his body, making an exclamation while doing so in language too frightful 
to repeat It may be added that Scindca's contingent was, with exquisite taste, made to act against 
that state of whose salt the officers and men of that body had long partaken, some of the latter 
being of the same village and country from which Gyajee Scindea had recently come "f 

And these were the men who were talking of humanity \^ritcs Hope 

"The day before a shot was fired. Lord Ellenborough issued a proclamation in the English language, 
intended, we presume, for the people of England, in which he explained his intentions In it we 
find that his Lordship was much moved by sentiments of pit>' towards the Maharaja , by a determina- 
tion to brook no hostility to the British Government by individuals at his Court , and by 
a desire to have— Which is the old story when the appetite for a native State is particularly 
sharp — a quiet frontier To maintain unimpaired the position We now hold is a duty, 
not to ourselves alone, but to dumanit^ • • The adoption of new views of policy, weakness 
under the name of moderation, .and pusillanimity under that of forbearance, would not avert 
from our own subjects, and from our own territories, the evils we let loose upon India, 
and the only result of false measures would be to remove the scene of a contest, altogether 
inevitable, from Gwalior to Allahabad, there to be carried on with diminished force, a disheartened 
army, and a disaffected people If a contest were altogether inevitable, why should it be at 
Allahabad? Well, we will unravel the mystery It was all owing to a Napoleonic instinct! 

It was surmised, that the recent demise of Runjeet Singh would lead to struggles for the masterdom 
of the Punjab j that a proud army at Lahore might even venture to cross the Sutledgc and try its 
mettle against British soldiers* and that it was just possible that we might have to fall back upon 
Allahabad There we should find the Gwalior army ready to kick us nearer to Calcutta and it was 
clear that, under this marvellous change of fortune, our force would be 'diminished,' our army 
'disheartened,' and the people 'disaffected' So then, 'pity towards Gyajee Scindea'* the determination 
to brook no hostility by individuals at his Court, and the desire to have 'a quiet fronber' were what 
the lawyers call false colourings and pretences, the real motive being Napoleonic strategy, which 
taught Lord Ellenborough to destroy even an unoflrending army rather than allow it to exist in his 
rear " S 

After the easy victories gained at Maharajpur and Punniar, the principality of 
Gwalior lay at the feet of Ellenborough, He must have compared himself to Alexander 
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or Caesar Hapolcon or 'W^elllngton He could have wiped out the existence of this 
principality* But what was his motive for not doing so? Hope has tried to 
answer this cpicsUon by saying 

are perfectly certain tboesh tt»t doe* not odmH of positive proof that It was the fear 
of romfns once more the resentment of powerful fndivfdtiaU In Paiftamcnt that fust tamed the scafe 
and no more In favor of Slndhla." 

The annexation of Sindh was very unpopular ond Lord Ellenborough was condemned 
by the Parliament and the pros of England for It So he was obliged to be moderate 
with Gwalior Had Gwalior been annexed o general rising of the native States would 
have been the probable result This Is hinted at by Ellenborough for In hl5 letter of 
I6th February 1844 he wrote to the Queen 

*1.ord Enenboroogh has reason to think that the modcratloo evinced in the treatment of the 
GwalioT Stale afta the recent vtctorlei has produced o favourable Impression apon the minds of 
the native princes of India, and has condllatetl them towards the British Government i while the 
victories wOh for the present at least, hove the effect of putting on cod to all ideas of resistance to 
British power" 

But a new treaty was forced upon Sindhia and the Stale of Gwalior was shorn of 
much of Its importance It lost Its Independence and became a feudatory of the Britbh 
Government 


Mr Thornton In hb htstory of I odta, writes that "the hsoe of his Lordship • ofRdiJ papers 
appeared to have had no other purpose but to give expression to a feeling of triumph, and to 
gratify a desire of treating the Gwalior State as a conquered country Judging from the language 
bdd on the subject U teems to have been thoaght an act of extraordhtary lenity that the State 
should have been luffered to odst at all T 



CHAPTER LXXV 
ANNEXATION OF KyTHAL 

Kythal was a Cis-Satlaj Sikh State which entered into treaty with the British 
Government in 1809. 

The chiefs of the Cis-Satlaj States never dreamt when the^ entered into alliance 
with the British that their states would be annexed to the territory of the East India 
Company for want of heirs For, according to the Hindu law, they knew they could 
always adopt heirs in the event of the failure of a progeny. This is exactly what the 
British interpreters of the Treaty would not admit So when the Kythal Chief died, 
his State was annexed by Ellenborongh. But this annexation was expressed by the 
euphemistic phrase "lapse." The State had not been originally granted to the Kythal 
Chief by the British that it could have "lapsed" to them 

However, it was not without some difficulty that Kythal State was acquired by the 
British Ellenborough in his letter, dated Agra, April 20, 1843, to the Queen wrote. 

"The Chief of Kythul, one of the protected Sikh States within thirty miles of Kurnaul, having 
died without heirs, four-fifths of his territory lapsed to the British Government, and the remaining 
fifth became the property of the distant branch of the family A political officer was sent with a 
small escort, afterwards increased to 300 men, to receive possession of Kythul, which belongs to the 
lapsed portion of the territory, but he was met by passive resistance on the part of the female 
relations and the ministers of the late chief The military retainers of the State flocked to Kythul 
and a most indiscreet disposition of a part of the small cavalry escort having been made, attack was 
invited, and the consequence was the repulse of the whole force with the political officer with some 
loss, and its retirement to Kurnaul 

Ellenborough, on being informed that troops would be wanted, had directed that so large a force 
should be taken as would preclude the chance of any collision Unfortutnately the collision took 
place, through the indisaetion of the officer at Kythul, before the direction could be acted upon. On 
the 4th, however, 1800 troops were assembled at Thanesar, and on their arrival on the I6th within eight 
miles of Kythul it was found that the town and fort were evacuated by the armed retainers on the 
15th The ministers and the merchants of the place had come into the British camp on the I4th 
"\<^hat has happened is very much to be regretted, although it has been repaired 
"The affair might have become very senous had not the place been so soon approached by a 
preponderating force after the unfortunate collision on the lOth" 



CHAPTER LXXVL 
INTRIGUES AGAINST THE PANJAB 

Maharaja RanJIt Sinsh died In 1839 when Aucldand vas the Governor General of 
India. After his death there was anarchy as It were In the Panjab The distracted 
state of that land was very coolly seen by the British. They did not move thdr little 
flnjcr to put down the disturbances which were of almost dally occurrence In that 
province of the five rivers. There are reasons to bdicvc that the British were the real 
authors of these disturbances The British Friend of India published In London wrote 
In Its Issue of December 1843 as follows 

have oo proof that the Company instfseted all the \iss% Wllnfl whkh has been perpetrated 
In the T>Bn)ab since Ttanjit dkd > but, bearlnfl In mind thdr trade, and the wonderful success which 
has attended thdr operatlofts lo that line, ta Beriial (n the Carnatic, and elsewhere » both amonsst 
the Mo^mh and the Mahrattas with R^ahi end Kabobs, we most say that we smell a rat » we 
stroo^y suspect the Company s corrupt Infloence has been employtd In framing and fomenting these 
pkjts which ft b the Interest end desire of the Crown and people of Britain rather to have coonter 
acted, but a mercenary Company wlddlng a Wretlng array canrrot live but by plunder 

bat, we see too dearly that backed as H oecessarUy now b by all the resources of Britalo 
Uhcre wfll be sacked the Kingdom rent In pieces."* 

TKe British since a very long time, had been very eagerly looldng forward to the 
day to beoame masters of the hoarded wealth of Ranjit Singh as well as of his 
dominion. To achieve this end they had been Intriguing and conspiring against the 
Punjab Ellcnborough even before his departure from England had marked that provlrKc 
as one of his victims. Reading hli Indian letters to the Queen and the Duke of 
^^elllngton edited by Lord Colchester betwe en the lines there can be no doubt, that 
the British Instigated all the disturbances In the Parrjab In order to weaken It and then 
to easily antKx It 

Wellington whose protege Ellcnborough was also had his eyes on the Panjab 
Writlrrg to Ellcnborough on 30th March 1842 he said 

"Looking at oar position fn the North. V«»t I »** the rfver Sntle) a sfwrt line of defence, 

covered by the Punjab arxl tb rfveri wfth the Government of which country we are In alliance. 
It b true that the Slkb Government b In on tmsettlcd state and not what It was when governed by 
tbmjtct Singh at the cotmncocemerTt of the war fn Afghanbtaa. Bat the weakne ss of the governmen t 
or the absence of all government In the Punjab and the possJWUty of hostility In that part of the 
Sndi State weald be an additional tndacenrent to the British Government to attend to the deferrees 
of COT own weakest frontier even If the consequences of the state of confusion In the govnnmen t of 
tiK Punjab sh^Jd eventnaliy require the active Interference of the British Government In order to 
settle the govetruoent of a c oe nU y where traoqoOnty b so essential to its own protection aird safety " 
"Vhlle these mcasuies shook! be in the coorse of ejcecutfon. It wodd be necessary that an army 
should be assembled towards the Sutlej. 

"An army In thb position rafgbt raairrtaln Ksdf. It might move forward Into the Punjab whether 
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as an offensive movement, with a view to conquest, or as one defensive, with a view to attack its 
enemy at the passage of some of the rivers in that country, or to threaten the communications of 
an enemy advancing from the North -\^'cst " 

'Anting to Lord Fitzgerald on 6tli April, 1842, Ins grace the Iron Duke said • 

"I am very glad to see such good accounts of the state of the Sikh Government It must be 
very desirable to maintain its existence in the Punjab. But this I must say, if we arc to maintain 
our position in Afghanistan, we ought to have Peshawar, the Khybcr Pass, Jellalabad, and the passes 
between that post and Cabul " 

The Iron Duke after all blurted out the necessity for taking the Panjab No wonder 
that his protege, Ellenborough, should have tried his best to create dissensions and 
distractions in the Panjab in order to get it converted into a British Province. 
The Machiavellian policy that he was following to get his object accomplished, his 
lordship has himself narrated with brutal frankness in some of his letters to the Duke 
and the Queen. Thus in his letter of 7th June, 1842, he wrote to the Duke 

"I have already, as you arc aware, said what I could to dissuade the Sikhs or rather Dhian 

Singh and Gholab Singh, the Jummoo Rajahs, from their wild views of conquest bc>'ond the 
Himalayas I have at the same time not discouraged another folly of theirs — that of advancing their 
frontier towards Cabul If they accede to this arrangement and endeavour to carry it out, wc shall 
have placed an irreconcilable enemy to the Afghans between them and us, and hold that enemy to 
the Afghans, occupied as he must be in defending himself against them, in entire subjection to us by 
our position upon the Sutlej, within a few marches of Umritsir and Lahore Such I wish to make 
our position on our North-'W'cstern frontier " 

Again he wrote to the Duke on October I8th, 1842; 

■"I agreed to permit the Sikhs to occupy Jellalabad on our retiring from it . you will sec into 

what a false position their ambition leads them They will be obliged to keep their principal force 

in that quarter, and Lahore and Umritsir will remain with insufficient garrison, within a few marches 
of the Sutlej, on which 1 shall, in twelve days, at any time, be able to assemble three European 
and eleven native battalions, one European regiment of cavalry, two regiments of Native cavalry 
and two irregular cavalry, and twenty-four guns 

"'The state of the Punjab is, therefore, under my foot 1 only desire, however, that it should be 
faithful and innocuous The conflict of parties in the Punjab will render it more dependent every 
year, and indeed, he who knows it best does not think the Government can last a year I intend 
to be most courteous and liberal to both parties, and to wait till 1 am called in " 

In his letter of January 18,1843 to the Duke, he thus described the Sikh army ; 

"A return mission was sent to Lahore, and most cordially received The Maharaja paraded 
65,900 men and 200 guns j but it took eight hours to get them into line, and when placed they did 
not move. Half the guns were without draught The irregulars are said to have been very fine 
The troops arc disciplined, some in the French, some in the English, and some in the Sikh manner, 
and there is no subordination The arrival of General Ventura is anxiously expected by the army 
1 am glad all is safe before he comes " 

It IS not improbable that General Ventura was an emissary in the pay of the Bntish 
with the Sikh army \^hen General Ventura returned, he had some communication with 
him So he wrote to the Duke on 20th October, 1843 ; 

'Ventura anticipates a long anarchy, from which the ultimate refuge will be in our protection , 
I agree with him " 

Regarding what he called the "game," he wrote in the same letter to the Duke : 

\ 
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*Thi tirtc Ckortot be very dbtant when the Punjab wfll fall Into oar nuwixtffement and the 
ctiiotloa win be what we ihall do w respects the HflU. ProbaWy the Hills will be very much 
dMded under separate fiovermnenb and t look to the proteerton of oor Government beiny 
nltlmatcly extertded to the SUdts of d>e PUlos tmd the Rajpoots of the HiHs^ and the Mussahnans 
of Mooltan, predsely as H ts now to the Sikh Chiefs on the left of the Sutlej The Khalsn lauds 
arc worth half a mflllon, and the payments from the jaghetr may be as modi There would also 
be lapses of estates. I do not looi fo tfila a/a/ of tAJngs ll/tctx fo ocarr nexi xcor bat as 
bfing alilaatdx [nevifabit if vr* do nol being on anfon agafnsi oarsetves and Indlsposilfon to 
oar rafe bj some predpifate Inierfmcncc / x6oald IdJ yotr /Soavrer Ifiat Were is as Were 

long das been a great dhposiffon^ eren bt gaarten not mtUtarx to dtsfarb We game/’ 

The words put In Italics used with brutal franlcrtcss need no comments. On ICth 
February 1844 Ellenborougb wrote to the Queen 

'Rajah Hceni Singh remaias at Lahore wHhoat power over the army One reglreeat Is olrcady 
orrlvcd at Lahore from Peshawar against orders la order to extort more pay and It remains 
unpimlshed. Other rtglnvcnti at Peshawar threaten to leave It. and It seems doubthil whether thb 
mothioas desertion of Peshawar by the Stldi troops may not enable the Afghans to rcocorpy R, 

^la the Mils Rajah Gholob Singh H extending his powo with hb nsoal unscrupulous disregard 

of the rlghb of others and of the supremacy of the State he pretends to serve. Thb conduct, 

however makes him very odious to the Sfkhs at Lahore. • 

*' »It b to be hoped that the state of the Punjab oury not render DeccssaiY In Decanber 
next an operation beyond the Sutlej but every pnideut preparatloa will be made 
with a view to esabUng the anny to undertake that operation wheaeva It nay become necessary 
// masl be attach view'd as a mcoiarc vdfd) can antx be deferred. Vour Majesty may be 
assured that Lord EHenborougb b fully aware of lb sagnHude and Ib Importance. He losows that 
It osnoot be devoid of great risk, and that, under all drconutaoco It must be of a protracted 
character Lord EDcnborough knows your Majest/s earnest desire to maintflln peace and your 
Majesty may at otkc rdy on hb doing everything whkh can prudently be done to avoid war and at 
live same time to secure success In o war should It become InevltaWe.'’ 

One looks In vain In the public records to find anylhinc to show that DIenborough 
ever took arty steps to avoid war On the contrary he did everything that lay In his 
power to provoke the Sikhs to hostilities. Vc find him writing to the Queen on the 
2lst April 1844 1 

*lofd EDenborough ctrnnot but feel that the tennloatlon of the present state of things In the 
Punjri> b essential to the security of the British pow e r lo India ■ bat 6e will wait eoa/ooa/y pre- 
paring oar sieengld fot a conieit tie tvoaCd wfOingfy: def-r bat xvfikfi fie eonstdea incvilabk ’’ 

'Vridng to 'Wellington on 20th April 1844 he said 
'^e can only consider pur rdatlooi with Lahore to be those of on armed truce 
*1 earnestly hope nothing may compel ns fo aoss the Sutlej, and tfiat we may: dove no attack 
to repef ffH tfovember less I shall then be prepared for anythhig la the meantime we do all we 
can In a pulet way to strengthen ourselves.'' 

The words put In Italics are very significant ones. The Sikhs crossed the SallaJ 
about the time which, according to Bfenborough s calculation would be convenient for 
the Britbh to receive them- Docs It not show conclusively the deep scheme of the 
Britbh In bringing on the war with the Sikhs 7 

EUcnborough was very Jubilant over his successful Machiavellian policy which he 
followed towards the Sikhs. He wrote to the Duke on May 9 1844 
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"The destruction of Soocheyt Singh has had the effect of entirely separating the Hills, under Gholab 
Singh, from the Plains, still ruled in a manner by Heera Singh is going on ffierc as wc 

could desire, if ure looked forward to tke ultimate possession of tkc Punjab 

"I expect that by the end of December there will be on the Sutic) seventy boats of about thirty- 
five tons each, exactly similar and each containing everything necessary, for its equipment as a 
pontoon They will bridge the Sutlej anywhere, and when not so used they will convey our troops 
up and down, and save us an enormous charge for the lure of boats " 

After reading the above no none could say that Ellcnborough did anything to avoid 

rupture with the Sikhs. Nay, his letter to the Queen dated lOth June, 1844, from 
which extracts are given below, would lead one to suspect that the British instigated 
some of the Sikhs residing in their territory to make raids on the Lahore State. 

^'Your Majesty will have already become acquainted with the issue of the conflict which took 
place on the right bank of the Sutlej within a march of Fcrozcporc, on the 7th of May, between a 
large body of the troops of Heera Singh and the force which was apparently accompaying Bhac 
Beem Singh to Lahore, for the purpose of substituting Uttur Singh for Heera Singh as vizier 

■"This Bhae Beem Singh was deemed a holy man, and regarded with much superstitious reverence 
by the Sikhs Uitur Singh was the surviving brother of Aject Singh, the murderer of the late 
Maharajah He had been a refugee at Thancsir, near the Jumna, in British territory, since the death 
of his brother, and only joined Bhae Beem Singh a day or two before the battle 

"Bhac Beem Singh, Uttur Singh, and Cashmecra Singh (an adopted son of the Late Runjcct Singh) 
were killed 

■"The troops of Heera Singh have been induced to fight under the impression that Uttur Singh 
was invading the Punjab in alliance with the British Government 

"It IS much to be regretted that Uttur Smgh should have been permitted to move from Thancsir 
to the Sutlej with the known object of acting against the Lahore Government This error of the 
British agent renders it impossible to protest against the violation of the strict letter of the treaty 
which was committed by the Sikhs, whose troops were sent to the left bank to intercept Uttur 
Singh} and under all the circumstances, it has been deemed expedient to make no representation upon 
the subject, but to allow the whole matter to be forgotten " 

This letter is written by one trained in the school of occidental diplomacy of 
Machiavelh and Talleyrand But there is moral certainty, that the raid on the Lahore 
Government was instigated and aided by the British. Had the raid been a success, 
the British Government would have been benefited by it. But as it turned out to be 
a failure, of course, Ellenborough had to deny any connection with it 

Ellenborough did not remain in India to witness the contest with the Sikhs which 
he considered inevitable He should be charged with creating disorder in the Sikh raj. 
His correspondence was not published till 1874 Otherwise, Mir Shahmat Ah would 
not have written in the following strain in his well-known work on the Sikfis and 
Afghans, published in 1847 by John Murray of London : 

It was indeed highly mortifying to every friend of both governments to see the successor of so 
celebrated a ruler as Ranjeet Singh, so miserably treated, and that the British Government, which 
had made so many pledges of friendship and professed such a sincere and lasting regard for the 
government of his father, should have remained a passive spectator of the bloody deeds of his 
grandson to destroy the rightful authority of his own son. 'O/hat is the world to think of such a 
policy?" 

Then in a footnote, the author adds: 
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"tbe motivt wtt non-fnlerfermce % but Hs undoobttd effect w*s anarchy or»d conftaJon, broosht 
about by a wccttsion of pertooal itrowles for power which havlufl camed the extermination, by 
anagi nation of each other of the principal adon destroyed the vital principle of the state, and 
led to an aaoiirptlon of its authority by a imrtlnoas soldiery productive of a state of disorganisation 
In Its affairs, on which wt have ulUmatdf {ostlfled a military interference In them, which a timely 
exercise of our political Inflocncc woald have averted.'' * 

The EllcnbofooBh corresporrdence voald have also greatly strensthened the 
ccmduslom at which Captain Cunningham the author of the history of the Sikhs 
arrived as to the causes of the First Sikh "Var 



CHAPTER LXXVil 
OTHER ACTS OF ELLENBOROUGH 

Ellenborough had his attention directed to the rich Muhammadan principality of 
the Deccan. W\ih his pronounced antipathy to and hatred of Muhammadans, whom 
he always tried to reduce to political non-entity, he would have gladly exterminated 
the existence of the State of Hydarabad (Deccan) like that of its namesake in Sindh, 
had he got an opportunity to do so. His correspondence shows that he was trying 
to seize any opportmity to absorb that State. Thus he wrote to the Queen from 
Agra on May 11 , 1843. 

"The financial difficulties of the Nizam's Government arc become very serious, and it may become 
absolutely necessary to adopt some measure for Ins relief. Lord Ellenborough would willingly defer 
any such measure until it might be made the condition of some decided improvement of the 
relations between the British Government and that of the Nizam, having for its object the condition 
of his Highness's dominions " 

The significance of the diplomatic language in which the -above letter is clothed is 
too apparent to need comment. 

' ► The following extract from his letter to the Queen dated Allahabad, June 27, 1843, 
reveals the hostile intentions that he entertained against the State of Hydarabad 

"Some persons engaged in the insurrection of 1841 and 1842 have proceeded to Bcrar from 
Hyderabad in the Deccan, and numerous Arabs are entertained there The day cannot be distant when 
it Will be absolutely necessary to interfere with the strong arm for the expulsion of the Arabs 
from the Nizam's dominion, in which they now occupy half the forts j but Lord Ellenborough deems 
it advisable to do one thing at a time, and circumstances do not yet allow of our devoting our 
force to the permanent pacification of the Deccan " 

How he wanted to absorb the NizanTs principality is evident from his letter to the 
Queen dated August 13, 1843 

"The financial difficulties of the Nizam's Government have led to the resignation of the old 
minister, and their tendency is to place the whole of his Highness's dominions for a series of years, 
if not permanently, under the British administration, in consideration of a loan of a million, which 
must be advanced for the payment of the troops and of debts to bankers and others The decision 
of the Nizam upon the several propositions submitted to his Highness will be known in a few 
days " 

Lord Ellenborough's hands were too full with affairs in Northern India to deal that 
blow to the Nizam's dominions which he had intended. 

Even beTore his departure from England, Ellenborough had marked out Nepal as his 
intended victim. Ever since his arrival in India, he kept a very watchful eye on all the 
political transactions of that State. There can be no doubt that he was eagerly looking 
forward for an opportunity to deprive it of its independence But fortunately for the 
"heathen" natives of that principality, the Christian Governor-General had no opportunity 
to inpose the yoke of subjugation on their necks."^ 

* In his letters to the Queen Victoria as well as the Duke of 'Wellington, Ellenborough has 
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There vaj one other small state whose Independent existence was wiped oat by 
Ellcnboroush, That small state was J^'lpur In BimdelUiand Slecman who was 
Political Agent of Bundclkhand at that time should be held responsible for this act of 
spoliation. Ellenborottgh wrote to the Queen on December 19 1842 

BomWcund tbe two (ord bdongfns to the Riiah of Jytpoic who tn the course of the last 
mrm i>a evii>ccd hostility to the BrHIih Government^ were UVen posiesiloo of whhetit rtsbtance, 
on the 27ih of November 

*Thc R»l of Jytpore hts been confUeilcd and aWco to the most poptdar chk( In DundelVhaml. The 
pounds upon which thH his been done and the probable effects of the TBeostne, wHl be shown to 
your Majesty by the enclosed coplci of letters to and from Major SIceman 

"The camp of the Rajah of Jytpore wm ittockcd on the 7th Instant end he mode hb escape 
wbh about ten foUowen." 

It need hardly be added that the whole transaction was high handed and certainly 
not one of jasyce. After this no wonder that SIceman was such a ptrsona grala with 
those Govemors-General who wanted to absorb the principalities of any native 
sovereigns. This accounts for his appointment to the Pesidency ot Gwalior and later 
at Lucknow 

Ellcnborottgh was no friend of Muhammadans and consct^oenils ctnild not have 
been of the Mughal Emperor of Delhi Up to his time every Britisher In India used 
to pay His homage to the titular Emperor of Delhi But he stopped this and thus 
lowered the dignity of the descendant of Babar and Akbar Edwards In Kls 
Reminiscence of a Bengal CMUan wrttes 

"The Governor Ccnml hnmediateJy Issued Instrectlons fotblddtog the pTesenlatlon b firtore 
to the King of irty offalogs by BtUbh sobjecti. and directed me to osccrUln the average anmud 
•mount of gifts received by hh Majesty for the past ten years in orda that in eqaivalent imouat 
should be added to the royal stipend from the DrKhb treasury In future.'^ 

It should be remembered as stated by the same writer In another place of his 
work (p B07) that 

"Up to IM2, the Governors General who vHHed Delhi were In the hiblt of presernifig, through 
their Secretaries, a ouziur cf lOI gold otohurs to the Emperor as a mark of fealty and 
•cksowkdgrncnt of holding the British territories in India subject to his authotlty It b scaredy 
th er efor e, to be wondered it that the Imperial house of Delhi never lost. In native csthnatlon Its 
position of dignity and Importance." 

No wonder that the Delhi people Joined the Mutineers In 1857 to avenge the 
wrongs and Injuries that had been Inflicted on the representative of the House 
of Babar 

Ellenborough had in contemplation to further lower the dignity of the Mughal 
This 1$ evident from the correspondence between him and the Duke of ^dlington. 
The latter In Kls letter dated Volmcr Castle September 27 I8A2 wrote to 
Ellenborough t 

very frequently merttlooed all that was passing In Nepal w>d of which be could get any Information. 
See pnges 82, S7 41 5B, 63„69 79 88, II* 157 IM any 200 of Colchester'i mcnboccogffa Indtan 
Admlnistruifon. 

P 57 
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"However inconvenient to retain the Moghul and his palace, and his court and retainers, in the 
town, I should prefer to leave them there than to incur the odium of removing them, and of 
exposing— particularly the Moghul and his family— to the inconvenience and expense, and degradation 
in the eyes of those attached to him, of a forced removal 

"In my opinion, the principle on which the works at Delhi are constructed is a good one . . 

"It appears to me that the palace of the Mogul would be under the guns of this citadel " . 

in reply to the above letter, Ellenborough wrote on December 18, 1842 : 

" I had already come to your conclusion that it would be an unadvisablc step to do anything 
having the appearance of violence towards the old king With his successor, my successor may 
be able to make some arrangement for the transfer to us of the citadel To fiavc in our fiands 
tde ancient seat of empire, and to administer ttie government from it, fias ever seemed to me 
to be a very great object" 

Had Ellenborough remained a few more years In India he would have done what 
he had expressed in the words which we have italicised in the above extract The 
humiliation of the king of Delhi would have been then complete. 

As said so many times before, Ellenborough was no friend of Muhammadans 
He annexed the Muhammadan state of Sindh He had his eyes on the Nizami 
dominion in the Deccan. He humiliated the Mughal king of Delhi in the estimation 
of others. But then there was the Musalman kingdom of Oudh Almost every 
Governor-General looked covetously to that kingdom The Muhammadan kings of 
Oudh used to be bled by Chnstian Governors-Gencral of India. Ellenborough also 
bled one, and it was, therefore, perhaps that he did not propose to annex that 
kingdom to the British dominions during his regime 

The king of Oudh used to be the wet-nurse of the British rulers of India. So he 
was made to act again towards Ellenborough. "Vriting to the Duke of \^elhngton 
in September 16, 1842, the Governor-General wrote : 

"I have got the King of Oudh to lend 10 lacs more," 

Of course, it was not convenient for Ellenborough to kill the goose that laid the 

golden eggs and therefore, he left the kingdom of Oudh out of consideration of 
annexation in his time,' 



CHAPTER LXXVni 

RECALL OF ELLENBOUOUGH 

Ellenborou^* foreign policy was an aggressive one. He had for hfs prototype the 
Marqacss Velleslcy whose example he was dalrous of closely Imitating, as Indeed on 
■ii'hosc advice he was acting Dirrlng his tenure of office of two years and a half 
proportionately he fooght more battles than Veflcslcy daring the same period, Hfs 
lordship In the speech delivered at the dinner given In his honour by the Coart of 
Directors of the Horvourablc East India Company November 3 1841 said that he 
was going out to India 

"io restore peace to Asia, and whh pe»oe, tfiat tense of entire teonlty withoot which peace 

Hsdf b almost vahteless i from that peace to lecnraL to draw the means of creating a surplas 

reventK, the beat goarantee of pabOc InrproveiDCst, and of libera] even of 6oMst govcnnncnt — In 
poueaslon of that torplos revenue, to emulate the magnlhcent bcnchctnce of the Mahometan Emperor t, 
in tbdr great worla of pubGc utilrty to per fect and extend the canaU of htigation." « " 

But all the time he was In India he did nothing to restore peace to Asia or 

Improve the condition of the people of India. He took no step for ertating a surplus 

revenue. He enhanced the tax on salt In order to promote the happiness of the people 
of India. 

His conduct In the administration of India was soch that It called forth the censure 
of the Court of Directors of the East India Company In hb letter of 5th April 1843 
the Duke of 'Veilington Informed Eflcnboroogh why the aothoritlcs at home were not 
pleased with him. He wrote 

It ap p ear s that the Coart hat stated several grc’Unds of complatnt wHh you. I tay nothiog of 
the gates of Soc ma n th whkh b I think, made a eSeeai de batallle to acquire popalarltY for the 
cause, 

'Tire Court then compUlnt of your continoed rijsence from the teat of your Government, Fort 
VnUara and of the comeqtrent separation from yottr Council. It complaine of large expeotes to be 
Irtanred for forming new cantonments, barracks, and ttatkmt for the army European troopt as well 
as native, without previously taking the pkssore of the Court, or giving to It the reqabite Infonaatlon 
of the necesdty for the new and expensive estabfbfainenb of the amiDOaiit of the e xpens e which they 
wtil occasion or enabllog tire Court to acquire tuch In f or mati on by the perusa] of the reports recorded 
on the proceedhtgs of the Court In the usual course, and the ddlbcratioos of the mc nbe i 't of the 
Court thereupon, before any sod) plans could be adopted and or d ere d for execution even' If the 
prevkms sanction of the Court thotdd not, according to order have been applied for " 

Again In Pathament also his conduct was censored The Duke wilting to Ellen 
borough on 5th July 1843 said 

*The oppositiot) In Parliament had, at a very early period of the sessloo, endeavoured by sarcasm 
and observations upon passages and words to your general ordos and fetter upon the gates of 
Sonmatrth, to rkficnle your padflc professions to place them In contrast with your conduct In Sdndc 
and to draw the condutloii that, ootwIthstBodliig your blame of the conduct of your predecessor in 
office, you were acting with views of conquest Inconsistent with the dedarations aod principle of 
the law" 
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The conduct of Ellenborough m the administration was such that the Court of Direc- 
tors were compelled to recall him. He was an autocrat and wished to govern India 
not with "benevolent" but absolute "despotism." In his letter to 'Wellington, dated 

April 22, 1843, he wrote- 

''Our only danger is from England, because people there will think that India can be governed 
according to their own last new notion, and still more will believe that the press of India tells one 
word of truth Then against us, too, we have the jobbing and Iittlc-mindcdness of the Directors, 
intriguing and caballing against a Government nominally their own, because it will not make patronage 
practically their own India can only be governed by great views, and as India j and these gentlemen 
would have me govern it on little views, and as England; but that I will not do 

So after all the autocrat had to deliver the Government of India into the hands of 
Lord Hardinge ou Xst August, 1844* 


* Sir Robert Peel, in a private letter to Hardinge wrote 

"Ellenborough has been here some days We have made him an Earl and given him the Red 
Ribbon I have met him twice at Windsor Castle Lord Lonsdale is willing and wishes to relinquish 
the Post Office. I wrote to Lord Ellenborough a few days since offering him that office and a seat 
in the Cabinet, or if he preferred it, an attempt on my part to induce the Duke of Buccleuch to take 
the Post Office, leaving the Privy Seal vacant for Ellenborough Ellenborough, perhaps wisely, 
declined both proposals, in a friendly letter, intimating, however, that his head has been so fiill of 
grand conceptions and schemes with great results, that Post Offices and Privy Seals were beneath 
his notice I think he will find that he has erroneous notions of his position His return here has 
not caused the slightest sensation There is no curiosity, among this most curious people, to see 
so great a perfomer on the Indian theatre He will not infect the people of this country with the' 
love of military glory If you can keep peace, reduce expenses, extend commerce, and strengthen our 
hold on India by confidence in our justice and kindness and wisdom, you will be received here on 
your return with acclamations a thousand times louder and a welcome infinitely more cordial than 
if you have a dozen victories to boast of and annex the Punjab to the overgrown_Empire of India.” 
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LORD HARDINGE-S ADMINISTRATION 

(1844-48) 

A certain British officer under the pseudonym of ^Carnatkus'’ wrote In the Asiatic 
Joacnal for May 1821 

*^c most Bt once adinH drat otn conQoest of India was, tbroDBh every more owing to 

the wealoKss of the Asiatic character than to the bare effect of oar own brlHlant achievements i tod 
emptre after empire rofltd In upon os when we were merely co nteropIaUag the protection of our 
trade, or repelling insult Kingdoms have been vacated for us, as If by magk spdl | and on the same 
principle we may set down as certain that whenever one I weii tl c ti i part of the population of India 
becomes as provUent and as schcnilrvg as oarsdves we shall nm bade again in the same ratio of 
vdodty the same course of oar orightal Irdlgnlflcance.'' 

The scheming natare of the English stands fn bold relief In the manner In which 
they succeeded In bringing about the war with the Sikhs. Even In the lifetime of 
Maharaja ftanjlt Singh the English were conspiring against him. After his death during 
the regime of Ellenborough the scheming English were making warlike preparations and 
fomenting dissensions amongst the Sikhs In order not to disturb the ‘'game." The 
"game," according to Ellcnbotough would not be fully prepared before Kovember 
1845 Although he had to leave India before that time, yet the "gamc'^ was hot to be 
given up. His departure from India did not mean that the policy which he was 
pursuing or which dominated hb administration was to be given up. In his letter of 
July 2 1844 to the Duke of 'Wellington Ellenborough wrote 

'Immedlatdy on the receipt of the new* of iny removil i •dvtred the Government to send 

letters by express to oil active Court* to snure them that ^ change would not affect the policy 

of the Government, whldj would be altogeAer railnt^ed by my rjccessor 1 wrote myself to the 
prindptl Re si de n ts to the «m« effect, " 

In the same letter he also wrote 

"1 remain to receive Sb Henry Hardlcrge. AH the pubOc letter* to England, which he cannot 

hove seen, have been copied for Hm, and tent to Madia*." 

Sir Henry Hardfnge was a Idnsman by marriage of Ellenborough. So he, like 

Ellcnborough did not dlstaib the "gameT but like Iffm followed the same course.* 
The authorities In England expected to go to war with the Sikhs and therefore 
selected Hardlnge who was a soldier st a tes ma n Hardlnges biographer his own son 
writes t 


In bis letter to Major Broadfoot, dated Calcutta, June 17 18*4 EDenborotigh wrote i 
"you wiH have heard that the Court of Directors have thought fit to recall me. My raccessof 
'riH carry out all ray views. He Is my most confidential friend, with w hom \ have cormnsnlcated 
in»n an public rjb)ect* for thirty years " 
t P 48, Hardbge, Rolen of India Series, 
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■"^/ithout doubt the selection of a distinguished soldier, who also possessed the experience of a 
Cabinet Minister, rather pointed to the anticipation of war A few years before, on the receipt of the 
news of the Kabul disasters (1842) Sir Henry Hardingc had been pressed to accept the command 
of the Indian army, which for urgent private reasons he was compelled to decline Now, on being 
offered the higher office of the Governor-General, he felt it an imperative duty to waive all personal 
considerations " 

Hardinge was ambitious and therefore he accepted the ofTice of Governor-General 
Sir Charles Napier, who knew Hardingc well, wrote about him • 

■"His ambition is unbounded, and though he would have faced the Directors fearlessly, and the 
press too, any day in the week, if it suited Ins purpose, he did not, because his ambition is to 
glide into elevation ; fias wound and will wind lt(.c a serpent up tCic pillar of fame 

It Is clear that Peel's ministry, in anticipation of the war with the Sikhs, appointed 
Hardinge as Governor-General of India And from the day of his assuming the duties 
of that office he applied himself assiduously to the amassing of troops and making 
other necessary warlike preparations on the then North-\^cstcrn frontier. A writer 
in the Q.uavted'st Review for June, 1846, wrote . 

•■That he (Hardinge) kept his eye on the Punjab, and was neither regardless of the confusion which 
its affairs were falling into, nor of the consequences to which this might possibly lead, is most 
certain He had already directed the works at Ludhiana and Firozpur to be strengthened, and raised 
the garrison of the latter place from 40DD to 70W men The former was held by about GOX) » and 
at Ambala, where Gough's head quarters were established, and among the cantonments in the rear 
there were about 75CX) of all arms." 

His son, in the biographical sketch (p 76) already referred to above, has given in a 


tabular form the increased preparation made by Lord Hardingc in the different canton- 

ments on the North-\^est frontier. 

The table is reproduced below ’ 




Strength as left 

Strength at first 

Increased preparation 

Post 

by 

breaking 

made by 


Ellenborough 

out of war 

Lord Hardingc. 

Firozpur 

4590 men 12 guns 

10472 men 24 guns 

5876 men 

12 guns 

Ludhiana 

3030 „ 12 „ 

7235 „ 12 „ 

4205 „ 

0 ,r 

Ambala 

4113 „ 24 „ 

12972 „ 32 „ 

8859 „ 

8 „ 

Meerut 

5873 „ 18 „ 

9844 „ 26 „ 

3972 „ 

8 „ 

'W'hole Frontier, 





exclusive of Hill 





Stations 

I76I2 „ 66 „ 

40523 „ 94 „ 

2291 1 „ 

28 „ 


Ellenborough had ordered fifty-six boats to be built on the Indus \^hen these 
were ready, they were brought up to Ferozpur in September, 1845, by Hardmge's 
order f 


Life of Sic Cdarles Napier, Vol IV, p 205 

t The Governor-General s Private Secretary, who happened to be his own son, m a long and 
confidential letter, dated February 20, 1845, wrote to Major Broadfoot . "It is not desirable that the 
purposes to which these boats can be applied should unnecessarily transpire 

"But if any inquiry should be made hereafter, your answer will be that this flotilla of boats is 
not at present required on the lower Indus, that our commissariat arrangements do require the 
employment of boats between Ferozpore and Sukkur for the supply of the latter place with grain 
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LOUD HAUDINGETS ADMINISTUATION aW 

In h{i letter of April 20 1844 Ellcnborough Had written to Wellington 

eamatly hope nothing may cotnpd « to cro« the Sutlej and that we may have no attack 
to repd till November IS4J I »hall then be prepared for anything. In the meantime we do oH 
we can in a <wict way to strengthen ocrjdves " 

So by November 1845 warllU preparations on the part of the British were 
complete. And as by the middle of that month the Srtdis proclaimed war and after 
a few weeks time actually aossed the Suticb there Is but one corrclusion to be drawn 
from these evenU that the First Panjab War was a pre arranged affair Just like the 
different parts assigned to the actors on a theatrical stage by the stage master 
The stage master In this Instance were the British trained In the school of occidental 
diplomacy of MachlavellL 

The Lahore Darbar who were controKlrrg the affairs of the Panjab did not wish 
to go to war with the British Their Intentions were quite pacific, and accordingly 
they asked the British Agent, Major Broadfool for n British force to be permanently 
stationed at Lahore. That U to soy they were desirous of what Is euphemistically 
called by Lord Wellesley "subsidiary alliance" with the British But this was not 
convenient to the English and so they did not accede to this request of the 
Darbar 

From the warlike preparations on the port of the British from the dispatches and 
lottos of that period it Is as clear as anything could be that It was the British who 
wanted war and not the Sikhs. 

The occupant of the throne of Ranfit Singh before the outbreak of the War was 
an Infant named Dalip Singh Whether he was the son of the "Lion of the Ponfab" 
Is o very disputed point The mother of Dalip Singh was Rani Jhinda. Her moral 
character resembled more that of the Empress Catherine of Russia than that 
of Queen Elizabeth of England. One of her favorites was Lai Singh This rrun was 
made Vazir of Dalip Singh that Is to ^y he was now the Prime Minister of the 
Sikh Raj The British Intrigued wHh this man who was the \lrtual ruler of the Panjab 
and the paramour of the Queen mother 

The Comrrundcr In Chief of the Sikh forces at this time was a Brahmin by name 
TeJ Singh. This man was not a native of the Panjab but of the district of Saharanpur 
He rose from very humble circumstances and was ready to do anything for 
"glittering gold." Accordingly the British Intrigued with him and made him their tool 
In serving their end 

The ^Jput chiefs of the hills on whom Ranllt leaned for support and who had 
been ennobled by him also proved treacherous to the cause of the Sikhs. Of the 

and these bo*ts are purposely adapted for military as well os trading purposes and form part 
of OCT mlUtary loeans and establishment on the Indus applicable to any purpose for which they 
may be required either on that river or on the Sutle]i to which yoa may add several Iron steamen 
which It Is convenient to the Gove r nment to employ on these rtvers for the conveyance of troops 
stores and supplies i and of course, evallabk for the offeislve as well as for defensive objects not 
unoccessarfly enterirtg fnto these eaptanattons but statlrvg the truth if explanation be proper" 
75e Cdreer o/ BroadJboi p. J84, 
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three Jammu brothers, Dhyan and Suchct had met Nvitli v-.olcnt deaths and so did 
Hira the son of Dhyan Smfih Only one of these brothers, Gtilab S.nyh, was surviving 
on tire eve of the First Sikh War His treachery to the Siklis will be narrated further on 
The Rajputs, who from motives of pride practised infanticide, were not ashamed to 
give their daughters to Muhammadan chiefs and nobles to grace tlicir harems as wives 
or rather as concubines 

When the Mughal Empire was in extremis we do not Find Rajputs making common 
cause with the Marathas, Jats* and Sikhs to re-establish Hindu supremacy in India 
The man who treacherously captured Shivaji and brought him a prisoner to the camp 
of Aurangzeb was also a Rajput, named Jai Singh No wonder that the memory' of 
that incident rankling in the breasts of patriotic Marathas made them in the zenith of 
their power carry fire and sword through Rajputana Tod, ignoring these circumstances, 
has painted the Maratha conquerors of Rajputana in the darkest colour possible 

So the Dogra Rajput, Gulab Singh of Jammu was only acting on the traditions of 
Rajasthan when he treacherously behaved towards the Sikhs The British chose him as 
one of their vile tools for carr^'ing out their designs on the Sikh Raj 

The British agent on the North-Western Frontier at Ludhiana during the last days 
of Ellenborough's Governor-Generalship m India was one Colonel Richmond This 
officer did not satisfy his Lordship with his diplomatic skill So Ellcnborough recommen- 
ded his removal from the then North-Western Frontier He was to be replaced by 
one Major Broadfoot, an officer who had distinguished himself in Afghanistan and was 
afterwards appointed to the charge of the Tcnasscrim Provinces in Burma But his 
appointment to the North-West Frontier was ordered and made by Hardinge Writing 
to Ellenborough from Amballa, on November 18, 1844, Broadfoot said 

'My appointment to this situation 1 can not but consider as being as much due to your Lordship 
as if directly made by you for to Sir Henry Hardinge I was of, course, unknown, save through your 
Lordship My only anxiety is, that I may be able to do justice to the nomination 

"From Sir Henry Hardinge 1 have received the greatest and most marked kindness It is to you 


Lieutenant Colonel Havelock, in his letter to Major Broadfoot, dated Simla, September 9, 1844, 
communicating to that officer his appointment as Agent for the North-\<^estcrn Frontier, wrote 

to put emolument out of the question, our North-'^^'est Frontier is the point of all others 
the most attractive to a soldier you are wanted there j for not only is our information defective, 
but Col Richmond, though a very fair regimental officer, is by no means a man of calibre for such 
a charge, " (Zoc Cit p 215) 

Major Broadfoot solicited Lord Ellenborough to be appointed to military service and Northern 
India, for he preferred war to peace In his letter dated Mergui, December 13, 1843, to Lord Ellcn- 
borough, Broadfoot wrote 

1 have had some severe illness of late, but recently have had slight apoplectic attacks, which make 

it almost certain that 1 must for a time, if not permanently, quit the coast Rest, or a change to 

military service with the climate of Northern India, would speedily restore me Had my 

health not thus given way, 1 could not have ventured to make this request, greatly as your Lordship 

knows I desire to serve again in the field, especially during your Lordship's government 
1 could not recover if the army were in the field, and I am idler elsewhere " {Loc, Cit p 202), 

This letter leaves no doubt that Broadfoot was appointed an agent because Ellenborough wanted 
war with the Sikhs and also because Broadfoot was considered the proper diplomatist to bring it about 
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I owe H Bnd I feh on that occoant the more pleasure In IL bdng more gencmlly than any one else 
but Durand known as an EUtnbcrougB man.* 

He was chosen because he seems to have been a past master of occidental diplo- 
macy and also for being "too prone to war" At the time of his appointment to the above 
post, Broadfoot himself In the letter to Ellenborough from which extracts have already 
been given above wrote, that on our [English] sfd^ there Is In general a desire for 
war" 

Broadfoot was playing that part of an occidental diplomatist so w^l that Hardlnge 
wrote to Ellcnborough on Dec, 23 1844 that "Broadfoot Is In his element on the 

frontier" 

Even after his departure from India, Ellenborough was very keenly watching what 
he had described as the "game" In the Panlab In a letter to his protege, Broadfoot, 
Ellenborough wrote from London on 7th May 1844 

"Out friods on the other tide of the Sutlej have beer dotag apparently al we could desire or 
r»ejuly so* but still I fear they wfll be altrrntd by the dost ndghbourhcxxi of so many of oor 
troops aod make up theJr quarrels ff they can^f 

Hls Lordship did not xvfih that "our friends" that Is the Sikhs should make up thdr 
quarrels Broadfoot, as "on Blenboeoug^ marC was also doing all that hls Lordship 
could desire. The quarrels In the Panjab were evidently being fomented by the BritlsK 

From the day Broadfoot took charge of the agency on the Frontier he was doing 
all that was well-calculated to exasperate and provoke the Sikhs to make rupture with 
the British. Captain Cunningham who as he states In hls History of "had 

fret access to all the public records bearing on the affairs of the frontier" has very 
scathingly exposed some of those acts and doings of Broadfcx>t which provoked the 
war with the Sikhv He writes 

*One of Major Bro«dfbot t first sets was to dedaxe the Qs Sotkj poucsslorts of Lahore to be 
under British protection equally with Putteesla artd other chiefships and aho to be liable to escheat 
on the death or deposition of Miharela Dallp Slivgh This view was not forTuaHy announced to the 
Sikh Govemraerrt, but h wbs notorious and Major Broadfoot acted on It " 

''Tinihcr the bridge boats which had been pre par ed at Bombay were despatched towards Teroi 
poor In the autumn of 1845 and Major Bre^ifoot almost avowed that hostfiftles had broken out 
when he manifested an apprehension of danger to these anned vessels by ordering strong guards of 
soldiers to escort them safety to their destination arxl when be began to exerdse their crews In the 
tormatksfl of bridges after their arrival at Ferorpoor"® 

The author of the "Career of Major Broadfoot,** a brother of that occidental 
dlplomatitt, has tried to refute these statements and assertions of Cunnlrtgham But H 
must be admitted by all Impartial critics and judges that that author has failed In hls 
attempt The above named work Is however very Important, as the letters and cones 
pondcrxrq, publbhed In It throw considerable light on the nature of occidental diplomacy 
practised by Broadfoot to provoke the war with the Sikhs 


Loc. at p. 2LL 
t (ioc Ot p, 807) 
§ Pp 297 itq. 
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The then Governor-General of India, in a note on the memorandum by Mr. Clerk 
on the Lahore State, wrote' on August 14, 1845 

"If wc are forced into war, let the rupture be caused by some prominent aggressive act An 
offence to our dignity offered by a weaker Power would not be ground broad enough to 

occupy i 

Again, writing to Lord Ellenborough, on October 23, 1845, Sir Henry Hardmge 
said 

"The Punjab must however, be Sikh or British , The delay is merely a postponement of the 
settlement of the question j af tfie same time we must bear in mind ffiaf as yet no cause of 
war has been qiven "f 

It is a significant fact that while "no cause of war" was given by the Sikhs, the 
British were making warlike preparations which could not befool anybody as to their^ 
intentions As an occidental diplomatist, Mapr Broadfoot was trying to make every 
act of the Sikhs appear as a violation of the treaty, and aggressive in its nature and 
hence provocative of war Writes the author of the career of Broadfoot 

"About the very time that the preceding letter was written [March, 1845], there occurred the first 
serious violation of our frontier It was serious, not from the strength of the party which crossed 
the Sutlej without leave, but from the fact that it was a deliberate attempt to ascertain whether 
we were in earnest as regarded recent warnings addressed to the Durbar 

"Broadfoot was in camp at Tira, a considerable place on the old road from Ludhiana to Firozpur, 
when the news reached him that a party of Sikh cavalry had crossed the river and taken up a posi- 
tion at Talwandi, a village near Harike Patan and not far from Sobraon 

'W'hat Broadfoot’s brother calls a first "serious violation of our frontier" was no 
such thing at all, as will appear from what Captain Cunningham says regarding this 
incident. He writes ' 

"Again, a troop of horse had crossed the Sutlei near Ferorpoor, to proceed to Kotkupoora, a 
Lahore town, to relieve or strengthen the mounted police ordinarily stationed there, but the part>' 
had crossed without the previous sanction of the British agent having been obtained, agreeably to an 
understanding between the two governments, based on an article of the treaty of 1809, but which 
modified agreement was scarcely applicable to so small a body of men proceeding for such a purpose 
Major Broadfoot nevertheless required the horsemen to recross , and as he considered them dilatory 
in their obedience, he followed them with his escort, and overtook them as they were about to ford 
the river A shot was fired by the English party, and the extreme desire of the Sikh commandant 


* Loc, Cit p 323, 
t Ibid, p 355 

Even as early as January 23, 1845, Hardmge, writing to Ellenborough, said 

"Even if we had a case for devouring our ally in his adversity, we are not ready and could not 
be ready until the hot winds set m, and the Sutlej becomes a torrent Moderation will do us no 
harm, if in the interval the hills and the plains weaken each other , but on what plea could, we attack 
the Punjab, if this were the month of October, and we had our army in readiness? 

■"Self-preservation may require the dispersion of this Sikh army, the baneul influence of such an 
example is the evil most to be dreaded, but exclusive of this case, how are we to justify the 
seizure of our friend's territory, who m our adversity assisted us to retrieve our affairs ?" 
Loc Cit p 276 
§ Ibid., p. 298 
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to *><^4 d> e ■*nlVr^ ^<S n'fHt bf Kc'i t If h V f >c-i ron^if J ■ 

cHl 

DrcoJfcsMs hwHcr U ^ulU^ of cton rcnciiic^ of tmiS u Hen Ik «>■> tliat thlt 
*'fim »CTlcnj» \ic*l3Ucn of cur ffOntlci ua» a dfltWuif attenpr ofl tlic roit of 
the Darhaf etc. That thit vat no luch llrin^ It r\ii?cnt from Captain Cunningham* 
jtatemeni of the cate qQ''te<f aK^ne Of ccuitc CtoaJfx'i ificJ to maVe a rvimUin 
enrt of a mok kU and nay-Krated the tri^-iaf offence tf an\ of the Slh\ In etdet to 
male enrt a cate and ^ to var a^a'nvt them. Hit letter to the GosKrnor General 

therefore can not be contMcfcd to contain the irutK the uholc Iftrth and nothin^ 

hut the truth. 

Broadfocrt* treatment of the Silhi vat contrary to all u*t'vi of Iniematlcmal lau 
He left no tionc unturned to ptONclc then to Kottif tie*. The LahotcDadat 

complalfved that 

'ifte Dffthh hai (n f-Mrt ImU'Krt btc'lm lAe tteatt H fi>fnj S p TT»e <jir» ofrJ «KTe 
HaVin RaJ anj hU h*j bem iteareJ «^iS tnJ i iKjj Lai AJaUti haJ not hem 

anowrdtoo^t the Strttfl * tSjt the LaS-mc ASJIji*\ hii hem d ttC'^ecihi ly Btf J a*>J that ^us.het 
Sln;h* had n'n been KanJeJ cner i> tSf OflMf'l 

The eharcci of the Lahore Darhar acaintt the Btlihh trere ftate The> uete 

juch as the BrltUh nettr attempted to refute 

The Lahore Daibar regretted and stood •fhati at the unttaicful rtaiure of the 
Erttlljh- For 

“The Darhar had *t cK»t cent t«H<e l«v»JoJ At KarJiian Is the hmefli el the BtHhh That 
Enfirnh h»J iiavened the tVn^ah to the detrirnort el itv oee^ic anJ ce^e^^*Knt an b)wy 

«-Wch had hem patkruly tvrne by the Oj»har That KaJ hem rerr tted to eccuTV fero r«* 
»hlch by iliht heleneed in the Djibar on cation et Irer^nc n •nene iicst* than nrtre nccentary 
for the manafemeot e»f the dritrirt hut that Intrnte of thlr a a'rn «■*' c-^Iectfd Net 'ran 
this the c«ly Innov'atlon ilrve CoL Richmorwr* line the patvape el the Durbar * ifcs?p* aerot* 
the rh-er had hem forcibly p f CN'c n teJ #nj Lai $ir*eh Adalatl had bem prehibHed from ocnslnt 
though *eot on duty by the Durbar “{I 

Bill gratitude nc%*CT formed a mailed trail In the chatacter of an\ Christian nation 
end more particulaily of the English, for they are tcaied on politics. 

The Lahore Datbar vcrc composed of men xiho n* Asiatics In the simplicity of their 
hearts credited the English stlth the possession of feelings of gratitude They ttxre 
not acquainted vlth the nature and extent of the designs vhtch the English cherished 
tomird* the PanJab Had the English possessed any sense of gratitude they vould 
have strained every nenK for the maintenance of the Integrity of the Raj of RanjU Singh 

Writing to Broadfoot^ from Calcutta on I9ih January 1845 Mr (aflcrvards 
Sir Frederlcl) Currie said 

■ getitilnc desettsdant of Banjeet vere orr the throne sHth a capable minister or even o 
toferaWe arBtoancy out of mhich to form o govanment U might be a question with us 'n-hether 


P J90 

t /bAi. p ay? 

i Ibfd p BSe. 
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in return for Runjeet^s steady friendship, and his forbearance from taking advantage of us at times 
when he might have done so with present impunity to himself and infinite damage to us, wc 
should aid his descendant in putting down the opposition of his own army and destroying hostile 
factions in his country But in the present state of affairs in the Punjab such a measure is quite 
out of the question It would be madness in us to think of expending blood and treasure to 
bolster up the puppet Dhuleep Singh, or to set up such a government as could be formed out of 
the elements that now exist at Lahore, which must owe its continuance henceforth to our power 
alone"* * * § ** 

The author of the ^^Career of Ivlajor Broadfoot^ in publishing Mr Curries letter 
from which the above extract has been given, says that it 

"is interesting because the writer's official position specially qualified him to express an opinion 
on the foreign policy of the Indian Government " 

So what does the above extract mean ? The English had good reasons to believe 
that Dalip Singh was not genuine descendant of Ranjit^'t Knowing this, why did 
the British Government insist on recognising no one else as ruler of the Panjab save 
Dalip Singh Of course, the English with their characteristic philanthropy were not 
to interfere in the affairs of the Panjab and so they connived at, if not fomented, all the 
disorders and anarchy in that province But if they were sincere even in this declara- 
tion of their views, what was the meaning of Major Broadfooffs informing the Lahore 

Darbar, 

'That the Governor-General had recognised Dhuhp Singh as the sovereign, and would be no 
party to permitting any other successor to Ranjit " ?§ 

Do not all these facts go to prove that the English had their designs on the 
Punjab and therefore they would not recognise any one else save Dalip Singh as 
the successor of Ranjit ? And because Dahp Singh was not "a genuine descendant 
of Ranjit,^' theiefore they d'd not render him any assistance to maintain himself on 
he throne of the Panjab 

The British were not only making warlike preparations, but their agents Major 
Broadfoot and his assistants were intriguing with the ministers and servants of the 
Lahore Darbar to secure their ends They had also their emissaries in the Panjab “ 

Raja Gulab Singh of ]ammu. Raja Lai Singh, the minister of the Sikh Darbar, and 
Sirdar Tej Singh, the Commander-in-Chief of the Sikh army, were the vile instruments 
chosen by the English to intrigue with 

Even during the Governor-Generalship of Ellenborough, there are reasons to suspect 
that the English were trynng to use Gulab Singh as a tool to accomplish their nefarious 
schemes regarding the Panjab But Hardinge succeeded remarkably in his intrigue's 
with that hill Rajput 'Anting to Ellenborough on 20th Februar^V 1845, Hardinge 
said 


* Loc Of p 263 

t The birth of Dalip Singh was considered of so little consequence as not to merit report to 

the British till some years after its occurrence (See the "Career of Major Broadfoot," p 224 ) 

§ P 72, Hardinge [Rulers of India Series ] 

** THe Career of Major Broadfoot, p 246 
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'‘Golab Shiah h»s aaaJn written to w ddlchted to enter Into tarns with as. The 6n;t overture 
w»5 a voluntary offer of hh omcti throuah • confidential emlssar) The letter I now atJedc to Is 
In aitswe to the hitrifue of a Frenchman a Mons. dc St AmomL a arcat scamp who took It 
Into hb head to ao to Jarnmoo from Loodlana, and after t«o rial's delay flndjog he could act 
f>o cmplo^Tnent pretended he came on a mbston from Captain Mllb to propose an aniuncc with 
the Ra{a and the cooefoat of the Puni^ The Rajas letter by hb own embsary had been previously 
rtceivtd and rejected The Frenchman Impudently wrote to Cap MlTb from Jumraoo that hb 
pfOposoU were accepted and the Raja has now sent os a letta entieatina os to lojc no time 
Broadfoot win show up the Impostor and M dc St. Amond will have his nose cot off or be handed." 

Of course the above letter U xrflUcn In \ cry guarded and diplomatic lan^gc. 
But It need not decdt'c any one save a child or a fool as to the intrlsucs which the 
English were carryinfi on with the Do^ra Chief The Frenchman would not have 
been so Impudent as to write to Captain Mills had he not received Instnictlcms from 
him on the subjccL The Frenchman had ndihcr his nose cut off nor wtu han^d 
Then the whole world Icnows how Gulab Slnfih wms rewarded after the ConcJusIon 
of the First SlLh Var Thb fact alone Is sufficient to "prove that the Enafish had 
been Intriculna with hlm. 

In the same letter to Ellenborou^h, Hardlnge wrote 

Our essbbmts on the frcfTtim will persist In dabbtlog In the imri^» of the Puniob opd | 

I must whhdraw— and pahaps— " 

Captain Nicolson who was one of the assistants on the fronUcr Intrlpucd with 
La) Singh. V'rltes Captain Cunningham 

It wts luFfidemly certain and nctodous ct the time that Lall Sing was in coramonleation with 
Captain Nicolson the Briibh egent ct Fcrorpcr but owing to the pninndy death of that offictr 
the details of the overtures made aj>d expectations held oat cannot now be satisfactorily known ** 

Ellenborough had written to 'V'elllngton on April 20 1844 

'I earnestly hope nothing may compel u> to aois the Sotlei, and that we may hov^ no attach 
to repel llU November I&)5 I shall then be prepared for anything. In the meanwhile we do all 
we can In a qtriet way to strengthen ourselves-^t 

Novonber 1845 was now approaching, and ihe English had also quietly strengthened 
themselves on the frontier Hordlnge had written to Ellcnborough from Calcutta 
on January 23 1845 that 

"In the midst of this anarchy on the ffontler you will csk why am I here (Calcutta) ? 

'The tongcT 1 can stay here, the better our chance of ke eping the Skh government on Its Icgs.^g 

As It was no longer necessary to keep the Sikh government cm Its leg* so Hardlngc 
moved In the middle of October tetwards the frontier 

The warlike preparations of the Ertgllsh on as well ns the movement of the Governor 
General ol India towards the frontier left no one In the dark as to the real intentions 
of the English towards the Sikhs The former had done everything In thdr power 
to provoke the Sikhs to war But the Sikhs bore everything patiently becjruse they 

• Browlfoots Carter p 2S2. 

•• IbkL p, 805 f 12 

t Colchester I Qlenborough p 435 

§ Boardfoot • Career p 277 
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were conscious of their weakness. The Christians did not find, and could not invent, 

any pretext yet for "devouring" their heathen ally. They had now to leave to their 

emissaries to accomplish that which was so dear to their hearts. These emissaries 

goaded on the Sikhs to violate the frontier and go to war against the English \^rites 

Cunmngham : 

"Had the shrewd committees of the armies observed no military' preparations on the part of the 
English, they would not have heeded the insidious exhortations of such mercenary men as Lai Singh 
and Tej Smght although in former days they would have marched uninquiringly towards Delhi at the 
bidding of their great Maharaj But the views of the government functionaries coincided with the 
belief of the impulsive soldiery, and when the men were tauntingly asked whether they would 
quietly look on while the limits of the Khalsa dominion were being reduced, and the plains 
of Lahore occupied by the remote strangers of Europe, they answered that they would defend 
with their lives all belonging to the commonwealth of Govind, and that they would march and give 
battle to the invaders on their own ground 

In a footnote to the above, Cunningham adds 

"The ordinary private correspondence of the period contained many statements of the kind given 
in the text§ 

Captain Nicolson, one of the Assistants on the frontier, wrote to Major Broadfoot 
on November 23 , 1845 

"Knowing that the Durbar and our government were in friendly relation — at least, that I had 
never bepn told the contrary — and in spite of that relation finding the head of the Durbar consenting 
to a hostile march against its allies and those supposed to be friendly to us the most active in 
bringing that march about j the doubt did occur to one (not knowing anything of any cause of 
difference between the governments) whether the Durbar might not be consenting to the march of the 
army against us with your knowledge and to aflFord a chance of safety to the Maharaja and his 
mother and to the Ahlkars, now threatened with death by the troops, if they consent to any terms 
of accommodation " 

Of course, as an occidental diplomatist, Broadfoot had to deny all that his assistant 
had alleged in his letter to him But the denial should be taken for what it is worth 
Nicolson, who from his situation at Ferozpur, must have possessed some knowledge 
of the nature of the intrigue between the British Government and some of the servants 
of the Sikh Darbar, would not have ventured to write in that manner to Broadfoot 
had he not good reasons to suspect that the Agent had been trying to raise traitors in 
the camp of the Sikhs and to corrupt their leaders 

There were some Christian adventurers of different nationalities of Europe in the 
employ of Ranjit Singh. These adventurers professing the Christian religion were un- 
scrupulous, treacherous and ungrateful to a degree which could hardly be conceived of 
by non-Christian Asiatics Hydar Ali as well as the Maratha princes had kept them 
in the service of their states. 

But these European adventurers were never true to those whose salt they ate. 
They were even ready to cut the throats of their masters, because they happened to be 
non-Christian and coloured persons. Hence it was their creed not only to deceive their 

* P. 299. 

§ P 300 
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employers and kavc them in the hour of their need but to betray them to thefr 
encmic*. 

After the death of Ranjlt Sfngh, the military coancfl of the Sihhs kaming a lesson 
from the past did well in dbrnHsing these European advxntUTcrs from the service of the 
state. Thfi Is as H should have been. One of these European adventurtrs was named 
General Venturx After Ms dismissal from the service of the Sikhs he commenced 
fntrfgtting agairrst (hem. Mr (afterwards Sir fiedcrfdc) Girric in a letter to flroadfoot 
'rritten from Calcutta on January 19 IS4J said 

*1 have kad two or three iong conrcmilofij with Gen Ventura i The oU FrerKhnwm wished 
to aiw some vahaWe Wormatlon to Sir Henry fHardintieJ to make W*i trkndiy to his fatertst*. 

There Is TK> doubt then that General Verrtora rendered valuable services to the 
British In their conspiracy against (he Sikhs. Corrupted with promises and gold of the 
Britfih, the Sikh leaders played Into the hands of the designing and scheming foreigners 
and the prctoct wMch the Governor General was warjtlng to “devour oar ally" was 
very easily supplied The Sikhs were made to cross the Sartal and the British who 
had been prepared to reedve them (for the month of November 18 AS was now over) 
were delighted beyond measure, for It furnished them with the catas belli of the 
war 

Broadfoots biographer writes that 

■Both the Govemor-GcftOTl ind tbc Agent. foOo^dna Iwplkhly the policy and opinion dedcred 
by EHcnbofowgh. desired beyond evcrythlDg to oulnUin the Slldi power in the as the best 

possible barrier of Brftbh India against Afghoobtan and the other Messolman ftates.'*t 

That neither Ellenborough nor HardUtge wanted to maJntatn (he Sikh power In 
the Panfab U evident from their correspondence and the policy they punued towards 
the Sikhs. It is anything but true then to say that the British “desired beyond 
everything to maintain the Sikh powa In the Punjab," 



CHAPTER LXXX 

THE SIKHS CROSS THE SATLAJ-THE FIRST SIKH VAR 

Sir Hugh Gough was the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian army on the cve of 
the First Sikh Var Ellenborough had no confidence in him, and one of the reasons 
which induced his lordship during the period of his Govcrnor-Gcncralship in not going 
to war with the Sikhs was the fact of Gough's being the Commandcr-in-Chicf in India 
at that time In his letter to Vellington, dated Calcutta, April 20, 1844, he wrote 
"\ ought not to conceal from you that the anxiety I feel not to be called too suddenly into the 
field IS much increased by a want of confidence in Sir Hugh Gough, who, with all his personal 
courage and many excellent qualities, certainly does not appear to possess the grasp of mind or the 
prudence which is essential to the successful conduct of great military operations He would do 
admirably, I have no doubt, at the head of an advanced guard "* 

Ellenborough, who even after his departure from India, was watching the "game" 
in the Panjab, wrote to Broadfoot from London, on 7th May, 1845, suggesting to 
bring up Sir Charles Napier of Sindh fame, to command the troops in the war with 
the Sikhs t 

Much of the disasters which befell the British forces was attributed to Gough 
being in supreme command of the troops Vriting to Peel, the Prime Minister of the 
day, after the battle of Ferozeshah, Hardinge said 

"It IS my duty to Her Majesty, and to you as the head of the Government, to state, most 
confidentially, that we have been in the greatest peril, and are likely hereafter to be in great peril, 
if these very extensive operations are to be conducted by the Commander- in-Chief These arc 
painful avowals for me to make to you and nof to communicate to him I rely on your friend- 
ship to justify the disclosure of my sentiments, in a case where the safety of India is at stake 
Gough is a brave and fearless officer, an honourable and amiable man, and, in despite of differences, 
a fine-tempered gentleman, and an excellent leader of a brigade or a division He deserves every 
credit for his heroism in the field, but he is not the officer who ought to be entrusted with the 
conduct of the war in the Punjab If I am afraid of making this avowal of my opinion to you, I 
am unfit for my present office, I respect and esteem Sir Hugh Gough, but 1 cannot risk the safety 
of India by epneeahng my opinion from you " 

But It was not so much the incompetency of the Commander-in-Chief which 
accounted for the disasters which befell the British arms as the contempt which the 
British cherished for their Sikh opponents and quondam allies Forming a very 
contemptuous opinion of the military character of the Sikh soldiers, the foreigners 
trusted for their success more to the intriguers and traitors whom they had raised in the 
camp of the Sikhs than solely to the operations of their swords and guns. § Of course 


• Colchester's Ellenborough, p 435 
t Broadfoot's Career, p 507 

§ Cunningham in his history of the Sikhs (p 301) writes 

In 1842 the Sikhs were held, as has been mentioned, to be unequal to cope with the Afghans, 
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thdr occidental diplomacy bore the desired fruits but then the British did r>ot estimate 
properly the military strength of thdr opponents. 

The Governor General Tras marching to the frontier when the reached him 

of the Sllchs having crossed the Satla) From his camp Lashkart Khan kc Serai dated 
I9th December I8A5 the Governor-General Issued a proclamation which amounted to 
a declaration of war — a document, which as usually written by occidental diplomatists 
abounded with lies and half truths* He declared the possessions of Maharaja Dalfp 
Singh on the left or British bank of the Satlaf confiscated and annexed to the British 
tcnitoriei, 

"William Edwards who was with the Governor General when the news reached 
him of the Sikhs havtrjg crossed the SatlaJ writes that Sir Henry 

"dhtcUd me to spread oat before him the map of the North Vest ProvliKes ax>d point him 
oat Delhi I at once did so remittdng that Delhi was now for In our rear distant from the 
frontier and ib Importance, In a polltlca) point of view had tons possed away 'Never mlrtd 
replied Ms lordship 1 want to tee all the roads leading to H, for I have Mst received a tetter 

and even to be brferlor In martial qaallties to the population of the Jummoo hflls. In 1845 the 
Lahore aoldtery was called a ndrble In sober ofUdkl despatches, and altfaoogh subteqaent 
descriptions allowed the reglroertb to be composed of the ytotnonry of the coontry the anny was 
sdn declared to be daily deteriorating as a mUKary body It b indeed certain that Engthh ofllcm 
and tepoys equally bdkved they were aboot to win battles by reardrlng steadily and by the 
dbcha/ge of a few artillery thob rather than by aVflfal dispositions hard fighting and a prolonged 
contest" 

*T Wtar fttwm of WIT of 1845 Prodcmotfon (rj: tfie O tr^ e r n oT Qtnncl of India Camp 
Loshlarree Khan kc Serai De c ember 18th 1845 

'Tbe BritHh Go va am en t has ever been on terms of friendship with that of the Punjab. 

*1n the year 1800 a treaty of amity and concord was condoded be t we en the Bdtlih Government 
arud the late Muharaja Uonjeet Singh the conditions of whkh have always been fahhfoily observed 
by the Brftbh Government, and were acnrpulousiy falfllkd by the bte Muharaja. 

'Tbe same frkrsdly relattotn have been raalntaioed wHh the soccessors of Moharaja Ronfeet 
Singh by the Brftbh Government op to the present time. 

“^ioce the death of the late Moharala Shere Singh the dhorganlred state of the Lahore Govern 
ment has made h Incumbent on the Governor General In Coundl to adopt precautionary measorei 
for the protection of the British frontier the nature of these measures, and the cause of thdr 
adoption were at the time, fully explained to the Lahore Durbar 

"Notwithstanding the dborganlred state of the Lahore Govemmeirt during the last two years and 
many most mrfrfendly proceedings on the part of the Durbar the Governor General In Council has 
continued to evince hb dalre to maintain the rdaOoni of amity and concord wbkh had so long 
existed be t ween the two States for the mutual Intercsb and happiness of both. He has shown on 
every occasion the otmost forbcarirKe from cortsldcration to the hdpicss state of the Infant 
Moharaja Dhufeep Singh, whom the British Gov e rnme n t had rtcogniced as the successor to the 
late Maharaja Shere Singh. 

"The Governor General In Coundl sincerely desired to see a strong Sikh Government rc-estabibhed 
hr the Punjab tkHc to control Ib army and to protect Ib subjeeb i he had not, up to the presertt 
mocteirt, abandoned the hope of seeing that important object effected by the patriotic efforb of the 
CMef and people of that coorttry 

"The Sikh army recently marched from Lahore towards the Brftbh frontier as U was alleged by 
the orders of the Durbar for the purpose of Invading the British territory 
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from the Duke of 'Wellington, in which he urges me most strongly to look after Delhi, reinforce 
Its garrison and watch all roads leading to it, for the Sikhs would certainly make for it and if it fell 
into their hands, the place would, from the prestige attending its name, become at once a rallying 
point for the disaffected all over India, and the result might be most disastrous"* 

So the garrison of Delhi was strengthened. 

Had there been no treachery in the camp of the Sikhs, they would have, after 

crossing the Satlaj gone straight for Ferozepore 

But instead of attacking Ferozepore, Raja Lai Sing, to keep up appearances with 
the faithful soldiers of the Khalsa, led them on, and the result was the battle fought 
at Mudki on the I8th December 

As a result of the treachery of Lai Sing, the Sikhs were defeated and lost heavily 
But the Sikh soldiers fought bravely and like devils. They inflicted heavy losses on 
the British troops There was every likelihood of the Sikhs utterly crushing the British, 

"The Governor-General's agent, by direction of the Governor-General, demanded an explanation 
of this movement, and no reply being returned within a reasonable time, the demand was repeated 
The Governor-General, unwilling to believe in the hostile intentions of the Sikh Government, to 
which no provocation had been given, refrained from taking any measures which might have a 
tendency to embarrass the Government of the Muharaja, or to induce collision between the two States. 

"'When no reply was given to the repeated demand for explanation, while active military 
preparations were continued at Lahore, the Governor-General considered it necessary to order the 
advance of troops towards the frontier, to reinforce the frontier posts 

'The Sikh army has now, without a shadow of provocation, invaded the British territories 

"The Governor-General must therefore take measures for effectually protecting the British 
provinces, for vindicating the authority of the British Government, and for punishing the violators 
of treaties and the disturbers of the public peace 

"The Governor-General hereby declares the possessions of Muharaja Dhuleep Singh, on the left 
or British bank of the Sutlej, confiscated and annexed to the Bntish terntones 

"The Governor-General will respect the existing rights of all Jagheerdars, Zemindars, and tenants 
in the said possessions, who, by the course they now pursue, evince their fidelity to the British 
Government 

"The Governor-General hereby calls upon all the Chiefs and Sirdars in the protected territories 
to co-operate cordially with the British Government for the punishment of the common enemy and 
for the maintenance of order in these States Those of the Chiefs who show alacrity and fidelity 
in the discharge of this duty, which they owe to the protecting power, will find their interests 
promoted thereby j and those who take a contrary course will be treated as enemies to the British 
Government, and will be punished accordingly 

'The inhabitants of ail the terntones on the left bank of the Sutlej are hereby directed to abide 
peaceably in their respective villages, where they will receive efficient protection by the British 
Government All parties of men found in armed bands, who can give no satisfactory account of 
thc/r proceedings, will be treated as disturbers of the public peace / 

All subjects of the Bntish Government, and those who possess estates on both sides of the river 
Sutlej who, by their faithful adherence to the British Government, may be liable to sustain loss, 
shall be indemnified and secured in all their just rights and privileges 

On the other hand, all subjects of the British Government who shall continue in the service of 
the Lahore State, and who disobey the proclamation by not immediately returning to their allegiance, 
« ill be liable to have their property on this side the Sutlej confiscated, and themselves declared to 
be aliens and enemies of the British Government " 

Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian, p 41, 
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had thert not been any traitors In thdr camp. Instead of shot and powda the Sikh 
soldiers were sapplied with mustard seeds and flour Of course, U was not possible 
for them to fight with those. 

After the battle of Mudld the Sikhs retired to Feroicsha, where a very severe 
battle was fought. In which the English met with disasters unparalleled In the history of 
thdr warfare In Irxila. 

The Sikhs did not take advantage of disasters they had Inflicted on the English 
at Feroisha* 

The English passed a very anxiotis night on the battlcfldd at Ferozesha. 'Writes 
the author of the "Career of Broadfoot" 

*1t U DOt a m*ttCT of nrrprHe that some officers were unequal to the emergency and suggested 
retreat on FlrorpOT:« 

^In case of dbaster whkh was far from Impossible the Governor General sent orders to Modid 
where Mr Ctrrrfe was in charge of official papers of the Government of India and Mr Cost of the 
records of the Agency for the destruction of all State papers. Sir Hertrys son Charles who was 
private secretary being a cMllan was ordered off the Add. Major Somerset conveyed the order and 
was mortally wounded about flve mUrato afterwards. Mr Hardlngc passed the night wjth Major 
Brlndt battery artd rejotned the Goverrror Gerteral rtext morning hnmedJatdy after the SiWh Camp 
had been carried. Prince VaJderoar of Pnmla and hb sidte were aho desired to leave the Odd, 
but r>ot before Dr Hoffiadster had been knteii.‘'t 

But Cunningham truly observes 

•T^erhaps neither the locapadty nor the treason of Lai Singh and Tc) Singh were fuDy perceived 
or credited by the E/tglUh dilefi and hence the anxiety of the one on whom the maintenance 
of the British dominion lotact mainly depended^tT 

But anyhow the English won the battle and they offered thanks to God for their 

fUCCCSS.§ 

Unholy b the vokx of loud thanksgiving over slaughtered men." 

The Governor General was rrot satisfied with having raised traitors like Lai Sirrgh 
and Tej Sing In the camp of the Sikhs. 'W^rites Cunnlngham.§§ 

'The anxiety of the Govemor-General may be further Inferred from hb pTodamaHon encouraging 

See p. 07 of 'Reminiscences of a Bcugil Civilian*' by Vm Edwards who attributes the 
Inactivtty of the Sikhs to the treachery of thdr leaders. He writes 'Tlad they advanced daring 
the night the result mnst have been very disastrous for ns as our European regiments were much 
red need In number and our anmitmlHon, both for artllleTY artd small arms almost expended. It was 
Inexplicable at the time to us why thb fresh army had failed to advarrcc and rein f or ce their comrades. 
Subseqaentiy at Lahore, howev er I was infonned that thdr leaders had restrained the men on the 
pretext that the day was Inanspidocs for a battle; ft by no means bdng the Intention of the 
regency that thdr troops should be successful bat, on the c o ntr ar y be destroyed by the British so 
as to get rid of them for ever" 

t P 595 

tt Loc. at p 909 f. n. 

§ in a notification dated 25th December IS45 the Governor General called upon the troops 
to rendm adoiowledgment to God and the Calcutta Christian autborltiei subsequentiy drcolated 
a form of thanksgiving. 

61 P 9II / n. 
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desertion from the Sikh ranks, with the assurance of presents, rewards and future pensions 
and tde immediate decision of any lawsuits in wfiicfi tfic dc^crlcri mifjfit be enaafjed in tbe 
Bntisb provinces " 

In that battle of Ferozesha many eminent Enplish officers and soldiers met with 
death, including that adept m occidental diplomacy Major Broadfoot 

The news of the disasters which befell the British began to be circulated all over 
the country. \^illiam Edwards writes that 

'Rumours of the most alarming and disastrous character now bepan to circulate It was reported 
that both the Governor-General and Commandcr-in-Chicf had been killed, our army annihilated, 
and the Sikhs in full march on Delhi "t 

It was feared that the protected Cis-Satlaj Sikh States would rise against the 
English and throw in their lot with the Khalsa soldiers Patiala was the most important 
Cis-Satlaj Sikh State. It was necessary' for the English to intrigue with the ruler of 
that state in order to prevent him from joining the Sikhs \</ilham Edwards was 
sent to that state to play the part of an occidental diplomatist He writes that 
he received. 

'the Governor-General's instructions to proceed instantly to Piitlialah to install tlic young 
Maharajah on the throne, in the place of his father, who had suddenly and mysteriously died, 
it was feared by poison, on account of his steady adherence to British interests 

"The principality of Puttialah was in consequence of this Chief s death in a very excited and 
disturbed state and it was considered of the greatest importance to secure the Odchty of his son 
and successor, as, should the state become hostile to us, the main army's communication ^slth its 
rear, which passed chiefly through Puttialah tcrritor>', would be cut off, and the results might be 

Very disastrous I was instructed, therefore, to use my best endeavours to induce the young Chief 

to continue to follow his father's example, and with his subjects remain faithful to British 
interests "ff 

'^ith specious promises and other means so characteristic of occidental diplomacy', 
Edwards succeeded remarkably in his mission to Patiala ^ 

Two more battles of Ahwal §§ and Subraon — were fought before the English could 
force their passage across the Satlaj and enter the Sikh territor^r and proceed 

to Lahore. But owing to treason the Sikhs were defeated in both the battles That 

"Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian" (p 84) 
t ioc. Cit 
tt Ibid, p 87 

§ 'I added that although I was not authorized to say so, I felt confident that if the Maharajah 
and his people remained steadfast to our interests, his Highness would be rewarded by the 

enlargement of his terntory, and by the bestowal upon him of some of the lands which would 

become Bntish territory on the successful termination of the war Finally, 1 said that I would 
take upon myself to promise, on the part of the Government, that if the Maharajah aided us by 
forwarding supplies, and keeping open our communications with the rear — that the present salute 
to which his Highness was entitled would be increased in future to such a number of guns as 

would not only raise his rank above all other Chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States, his former compeers, 

but place him at once on a level with the great and ancient Rajas of Hindustan " (pp 92-93) 

§§ 'It has been said that the descriptions of the Peninsular battles received additional grandeur 
from the spint-stirnng pen of the narrator, that many who witnessed them could scarcely 
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of Sabraon was altogether a shameful affair for the^ English won the victory 
by the sacrifice of all sente of honor honesty conscience and humanity To quote 
Cunningham a^n 

*!!>€ flrtt oblect ww to drive the Sikhs acro« the Sclte) by force of anns or to have them 
w U h diav n to thdr own side of the river by the unconditional submission of the chiefs and delegates 
of the anny i for until that were done, no progress could be said to have been made In the war 
and every petty chief In Hindustan would have silently prepared for asserting his Independence, or 
for enlarging hb territory on the first oppoftimlty The English therefore. Intimated to Golab Singh 
thdr readiness to acknowledge a Sikh sovereignty In Lahore after the army should have been 
dbbaoded i but the Raja declared hb Inability to deal whh the troops the views of dther party 
were In some sort met by an understanding that the SlWr army should be attacked by the Englbh 
and that when beaten It should be openly abandoned by Its own Government and further that the 
passage of the Solid should be trrvopposed and the road to the capital laid open to the vlctofs. 
UrKler soch dromrstarices of dbereet polky and sharodess treason was the battle of Subraon fought'^ 

Even 'William Edwards writes that, when the Governor General was at Ferorepur 
"embsaries from Rajah tail Slnghf arrived and gave us valuable Information respecting the 
cnem/s position >^The Sikhs made a gallant and desperate resbtance, but were driven towords the 
river and thdr bridge of boats which, as soon as the action had become general thdr leaders 
Raja Ldl Singh and Te] Sing, had by prevloos consent, broken down taking the precaotion first to 
retire across H themsdves." § 

The battle of Subraon resembled the “battue" practised In Western Christian 
countries. The Sikhs were the game of British officers and men. No humanity wa^ 


rccognbe them when dressed la the glowing language of the soldier historian Much has been 
said of Aliwal, but candid witnesses give a dHfacnt account from that written at the time. 

'I wandered over the ftdd with one who had been present at the erigagement » he assured 
me, and hb testtmorty has been corroborated by many others that a fniJtfnl hnaglrution was at 
work when the oSklal account was drawn up. Hb words were i "Aliwal was the batffe of t6e 
d ff per irfij for none of os knew we had fought a bottle until the partiadars appeared In a 
doament, whkh did more than (ostice to every one co n ce r ned. 

But the public gulped [t down, aiKl like many of our Indian battles and Indian b I emders the 
final Issoe of the struggle disarmed critidsm 

"As an Irishman would say we gained a disadvantage et Budlwal by the baggage of the army 
hilling Into the hands of the enemy t&it no exaggeration could wdl tom Into a victory | but 

shortly afterwards a few shots and the charge of a squadron or two In pnisalt of a host of 

re treati ng Sikhs, were magnified Into a grand combat, and thus the plain of Allsral has been 
recorded as the scene of one of India s Marathons." — Wanderings of a tiatarallst in India by 
Andrew Ldth Adams M Dv Surgeon 22i>d Regiment Edinburgh t Edmonston and Douglas 1867 
• P 82*. 

t Both Lord Hardlnge and Sir Henry L a w r enc e denied that they had anything to do with Lai 

Singh and Tcj Singh before the first Sikh war In hb memoir of Sir H Lawrence, Kaye writes 

"If thb was done, H was strange Indeed, that neither Lord Hardlnge nor Sh Henry Lawrence 
knew anything about It Both were men of the highest honour i and I cannot believe that either 
told me an untruth" (Uvea of Indian Officers vol 11 p 293) 

There b little doubt now that both tfae'above named offlceis told desplcible lies when they denied 
that the battles of Mudkl Subraon AUwal and Feroahah were not bought off by bribing Lai Singh 
and Tej Sing. 1 

9 Pp 99 100 
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shown to the Sikhs, who were wantonly and cruelly massacred. \/ntes 

Cunningham 

"the enemy was pressed towards the scarcely fordable river j yet, although assailed on either 
side by squadrons of horse and battalions of foot, no sikh offered to submit, and no disciple of 
Govind asked for quarter But the warlike rage, or the calculating policy of the leaders, had yet 
to be satisfied, and standing with the slam heaped on all sides around them, they urged troops of 
artillery almost into the waters of the Sutlej to more thoroughly destroy the army which had so 
long scorned their power No deity of heroic fable received the living within the oozy gulphs of 
the oppressed stream and its current was choked with the added numbers of the dead and crimsoned 
with the blood of a fugitive multitude " 

"Such IS the lust of never dying fame But vengeance was complete j the troops, defiled with 
dust and smoke and carnage, stood mute indeed for a moment, until the glory of their success 
rushing upon their minds, they gave expression to their feelings, and hailed their victorious 
commanders with reiterated shouts of triumph and congratulation 

'William Edwards has also described the manner in which the faithful Khalsa 
soldiers were betrayed by Raja Gulab Singh He writes • 

"\^hen the Sikhs were defeated at Moodkee, Ferozeshuhur and Allewal, the army lost all 
confidence in Rajahs Lall, Tej Singh, and their other leaders, whom they accused of conspiring with 
the British Government for their destruction, and invited Gulab Singh to place himself at their head 
The Rajah promised compliance, and arnved m due time at Lahore with a large body of his own 
hill troops, in whom he could place implicit reliance. He persuaded the Durbar to allow him to 
garrison the fortress at Lahore with these men, while the Sikhs then occupying it were ordered to 
proceed to join their brethren on the Sutlej Gulab urged the army not to attempt attacking the 
British until he joined them, and this he evaded doing on one pretext or another, knowing full well 
that in due time the British would attack and capture the position at Subraon "f 

Charles Viscount Hardinge, the eldest son and pnvate secretary in India of the 
then Governor-General by whose order or connivance the brave Sikhs who fought 
for their faith and their land of birth were cruelly dealt with, defends the inhumane 
conduct of those officers and men who were his coreligionists and compatriots 
He says : 

"It may be asked why such indiscriminate destruction was dealt out to so gallant a foe The 
men s passions were roused The men vowed vengeance, and inflicted it Moreover, had not the 
Khalsa army been annihilated at Subraon, they would have rallied again and protracted a contest 
north of the river, which it was desirable on the grounds of humanity should, if possible, be brought 
to a close "§ 

Amongst the faithful soldiers of the Khalsa wlio died on the battlefield of Subraon 
fighting for their faith and commonwealth should be mentioned the name 6f Sham 
Singh of Atari. \^ntes Cunningham 

But the ancient Sham Singh remembered his vow j he clothed himself in simple white attire, 
as one devoted to death, and calling on all around him to fight for the Gooroo, who had promised 
everlasting bliss to the brave he repeatedly rallied shattered ranks, and at last fell a martyr on a 
heap of his slam countrymen "* ** 


* P 328 
t P 104. 

§ P II9 of the Monograph on Hardinge m the Rulers'of India Series 

•* (P 327) 


THE SIKHS CROSS THE SATUJ-THE RUST SIKH VAR 


The four battles on the Satla] brought the First Sikh '^ar to a dose. The army 
raised by the genius of Ran^lt Singh and for whose efficiency he spared no palrrs and 
no expenses if not altogether annihilated was mostly destroyed. Of the captured 
Sikh guns the Governor-General wrote _ 

*Ve have now taken hi battk 210 ptees of aitaiefy of whWi 80 pieces exceed In calibre any 
thing known In Enropean warfare. The weight of the SlWi gtm in proportion to Its caUbre Is 
much heavier than ours, and the range of the Six pounder h longer The recoil on the carriage Is 
less and thdr guns do not heat so rapidly as oors In flring." 

Had Ranjlt Singh engaged In war with the English the contest would have most 
probably resulted In his favor 'Vlth his brave soldiers with his excellent guns It Is 
a wor>der why he did not hght the English. The tack of Delhi was a day-dream 
with the Sikhs and the Khalsa soldiers would have most enthusiastically followed 
his lead had he chosen to lead them to the Invasion of the British territories. But 
then Ranjlt Singh was no statesman and illiterate as he was he could not form any 
conception of the ruin he was bringing down on his Ra] when he hugged the British 
to his breast aird did exactly as they desired him to do 



CHAPTER LXXXI 

THE SIKH RAJ LOSES ITS INDEPENDENCE 

After the battle of Subraon, when the British treated their Sikh opponents in the 
most inhuman manner possible, Hardinge lost no time in crossing the Satlaj, and 
marched towards Lahore Villiam Edwards writes 

"In the afternoon of the lOth, when the action was completely over, and not a Sikh remained 
on our side of the river, the Governor-General returned to his camp at Vcrozcporc That night 
when writing letters from his dictation in his tent I remember in reply to some earnest remons- 
trance against the supposed folly and rashness of crossing our army at once into the Punjab, his 
lordship saying, 'Depend upon it I am right, for the safest and the wisest course, when you have 

knocked the wind out of your enemy, is to go right at his heart at once before he has time to 
/ //• 

recover 

\^rites Charles Viscount Hardinge in the biographical sketch of his father, 

"At 1pm the battle of Sobraon was over At I 30 Colonel Wood, hardly recovered from 
his wound, was riding off to Sir ] Grey's Division at Harnku to order him] to prepare for crossing 
the river immediately , he then rode on to Firozpur, twenty-five miles from head-quarters, deliver 
the the same order, and at 5 p m returned half-way to meet the Governor-General On the 13th 
February, the whole army had crossed, with the exception of three brigades On the I2th the 
Governor-General himself with his staff crossed the bridge of boats Abbott and Napier (afterwards 
Lord Napier of Magdala) both superintended the operation"! 

That adept in occidental diplomacy, Broadfoot, was killed in the campaign His 
diplomatic skill and intriguing nature succeeded in bringing about the war with the 
Sikhs Had he been alive, he would have been conspicuous in this march on Lahore 
But his place was taken by Major [afterwards well known as Sir Henry] Lawrence 
This officer was as great an adept as his predecessor in the craft of occidental diplo- 
macy He carried on the negotiations and intrigues with the Lahore authorities which 
ended in the two Lahore treaties to be referred to presently 

That treacherous Rajput chief. Raja Gulab Singh, had managed affairs so 
adroitly that the British marched on in the land of the Sikhs quite unmolested 
and without being fired on by the enemy Hardinge also was not in a mood to 
fight. 

The Sikh soldiers were not such a rabble as they had been misrepresented by the ' 
English diplomatists Although they had been defeated on the battlefields of Mudki, 
Firozsha and Sobraon, no blame attached to them for those defeats They 
had been betrayed by their leaders, and it was the British who should have been 
ashamed of their conduct, for they who pray every day, ''lead us not into temptations. 


* P lOI of the Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian 
t Lord Hardinge (Rulers of India Senes), p 122 



■mE SIKH RAJ LOSES ITS INDEPENDENCE 


but deliver U 5 from all evils led the non Christian chiefs Into temptations Those 
chiefs being Asiatics In the simplicity of thdr hearts could not fathom the depth of 
duplidty irant of scruples and hypocrisy of the occidental diplomatists and were thus 
made Instruments for the destruction of the Independent existence of the 
Sikh Raj. 

Hardlngc considered It advisable to conclude peace with the Lahore Darbar The 
Governor General knew the annexation of the whole dominion of Ranjlt was 
Impossible, '^^^rltcs V^illlam Edwards 

"AnnecBtJon of the country was with the force at our disposal perfectly out of the question 
had U been In other respects polltk or desirable. This In Lord Hardinges opinion, H could 
not be, os the Punjab would r>evrr he felt assured, repay the cost of Its a dm l nf str ation atxl 
that of the Urge force which would be required to garrison It, and whkh being no longer 
avaIU4)le for the protection of our old territory would have to be replaced by fresh masses of 
troops "* 

Gulab Singh tried to persuade the Govcnror-Gtncral not to advance to Lahore. 
But the Governor-General did not act on the advice proffered by that traitor In his 
'Reminiscences" (pp lOJ II2) Edwards has given a graphic accoimt of the rnarch of 
Hardlngc to Lahore. 

The first treaty of Lahore was concluded In March 1846 By It the Sikh Raj not 
only lost Its Independerrce but was shorn of some of Its most valued possessions. 
But the Ink on the treaty was hardly dry when a second one was forced on the 
Lahore Darbar Perhaps the Governor General was now prepared to annex the whole 
of the Panjab But some pretext was necessary to lend the color of justification to 
his Machiavellian scheme. This was easily found In the conduct of the Lahore Darbar 
at the head of which was Lai Singh. He Had betrayed his own co-rcllglonists and 
pbyed Into the hands of the Christians from whom of course he expected 
some rewards But when he found that Gulab Singh was rewarded for his 
treachery to the Sikhs with Kashmir he cursed the British for thdr ingratitude 
to him. 

Under these drcmnstanccs It Is not Improbable that he intrigued with the 
Muhammadan Governor of Kashmir to prevent Its transfer to Gulab Singh. \^ritcs 
Charles Viscount Hardlngc In the biographical sketch of his father 

'Tbe ShalVh luiam od-dln not without the coimtvance of Lai Singh and possibly other members 
of the Sikh Durbar at last openly refused to carry out that danse of the treaty of Lahore by whkh 
Kashmir was to be tramf ciie d to Singh. Vithout an hours hesitation the Governor General 

declared that the Treaty most be enforced by British troops - But the ShaUdi who had at hh dhpoial not 
more than 0000 or 9000 men, saw at once that hU cause was hopeless. He hurried down to tender his 
submission in person and proceeded to make dbdosores whkh Involved Lai Singh In his downlall 
The Kashmir insorrection and the trea ch er y of Lai Singh led to a rcvtslcm of that Treaty of Lahore, 
In a dhectioo whkh the Govemor-GeoerBl had for some time been contemplating In a despatch to the 
secret comm i ttee dated from Simla, September lOth 1846, after discaising the advtsabffity of 
continuing the ocorpation of Lahore by British troops, he added 

‘The other course whkh ft may be open to the British Government to take, and whkh has 


(Pp. lOJ 106) 
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constantly? occupied my attention, would be to carry on the Government of Lahore in the name of 
the Maharaja during his minority, a period of about eight years, placing a British Minister at the 
head of the Government assisted by a Native Council Accordingly, a new Treaty was signed The 
Ram was excluded from all power, receiving a pension of £15,000 a year A Council of Regency, 
consisting of eight Sardars, was appointed during the minority of Dhulip Singh , and it was stipulated 
that they should act under the control and guidance of the British Resident'."* 

The measures adopted by the Governor-General in forcing the second treaty on 
the Lahore Darbar were well calculated to try the patience of the Sikhs. Perhaps 
it was his intention to provoke them to further hostilities in order to reduce the rest 
of the dominion of Ranjit Singh into a British territory. If such were his intentions 
he succeeded admirably. But the Second Sikh \>/ar did not take place during the 
period he held the office of Governor-General in India. So the consequences of the 
second treaty of Lahore need not be discussed here. 



CHAPTER LXXXn 

HARD1NGE3 TREATMENT OF RAJA PRATAP SING 

The dqjotcd Raja of Satara Pratap Sln^ was kept a prisoner at Benares His 
keeper was Mofor Girpcntcr The Paja wrote a letter to Hardlngc protestinfl his 
Innocenceu In forxpardfng this letter Carpenter who believed In the Innocence of that 
descendant of ShlvaH wrote that the Paja xvas In a position to prove his Innocence. 
Thh was so unpalatable to the Governor General that he scNcrely reprimanded him 
for expressing his views. Regarding Malor Carpenters letter to the Governor General 
Ludlow writes that 

thh letter— for the tike of wWdi in the ewe of any ordlwy felon any governor of a gad 
In England would be thanked by the Home Scattafy Major Carpenter only earned to hhnsdf a 
rebake from Lord Kardlr»ge. HU declaration of hh bclkf (n the Raja a Umoccoce was termed 
Bnbecomlrvg and tmcalled for Ho Inqalry was Instituted as to the new evidence whkh the Raja 
offered to bring forth The TUla t wife had already fallen a vkthn to the dlmate of Benares Hh 
own health was sinking fast. In spite of Ma}or Carpenter's warning on the subject be was left 
to dk. He dvd dk. In October I847—p(ole*tlAg to the last that be was innocent, offaing to 
prove hh limoeeoce. Vlth thh evil deed Lord Hardbges name h Inseparably connected"* 

(Lord Hardlngcs treatment of the Reja of Satara h described In detail In my 
Story of Satata.) 

For reducing the Independent existence of the Sikh Raj, Sir Henry Hardlnge was 
very handsomely rewarded He was raised to the peerage and made a VhcoonU The 
East India Company gerterous with other people s money voted a pension of £3000 
a year to him oirt of Indian revenues. 

But Hardlnge was not content with the extinction of the Independence of the 
Sikh Raj As he was continuing the policy of his predecessor Ellenborough he like 
him naturally had his eyes directed to Nepal and Oudh. 

It Is a fact that ever since the forcing of a British Resident on Nepal that country 
has been the scerre of domestic feuds and bloodshed and murderst 

“The Nepakse fwvt o proverb somewhat to the effect that with the merchant comes the musket 
aod with the comes the ba yopet*§ 

suspect that the British Residents at Nepal with thdr croft of occidental 
diplomacy used to succeed In creating these disorders. Thdr policy was to weaken 
Nepal and then to annihilate Its Independence. One of these disorders took place 
during the Governor Generalship of Hardlnge which must have gladdened the heart 
of his lordship very much. Says his son 

This ghastly story of itrtrlgut and ratssaae In Nepal must sound almost hiaedlbk to the presertt 

{BcUis6 India VoL II p I54) 

t Vrlghfi History of Hqial p J4 

§ IblcL, p dS. 
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generation. To us at the time in India it recalled tfic bulletins of similar proceedings which 

wc had been accustomed to receive from Lahore before the Sikh invasion "* 

Hardinge also proceeded to Oudh "to warn" tlic King. The "game" was pcrliaps 
not yet ripe and so Oudh was not yet made a portion of tlic British tcrritoiy' 

The foreign policy of Hardinge was aggressive He found little time to devote to 
the internal affairs of India. So during his tenure of office, no substantial reform in 
the administration of the country was carried out 

Hardinge professed to be a veiyr zealous Christian. In the Caknlla Renew (p 529, 
Vol. Vlll) it IS stated that 

"By his own example encouraging the observance of the Christian Religion Tlic notification 

of October, 1846 prohibiting Sunday labor is evidence of Lord Hardingc's sincerity , and will be 
long remembered to his honor The Moslem and the Hindu, vho worship after thcir own fashion, 
have now some proof that the Christian respects the faith he professes" 

He took great interest m the services manned by his co-rchgionists and compatriots. 

The European soldier's kit, by a General Order of February 1846, is now carried at the public 
expense the Sanitarium at Dugshac and the Barrack for European Artillery at Subathu arc the 
work of Lord Hardinge" (Ibid p 535) 

'^hen a change in the Ministry in England occured in 1847, he resigned tlic post 
of Governor-General, to which office Lord Dalhousic was appointed He left the 
shores of India on the ISth of January, 1848, with Sir Henry Lawrence and his 
personal staff. 


Loc Cit, p. 156. 



CHAPTER UQQOn 

LOUD DALHOUSIE'S ADMiNlSTUATlON 


TLc native of Scotland bearing the surname o f Uamsay bat b etter Icnown as Lord 
Dalbomfc was the last maker of the British Indian tjnpfre proper for after him no 
other portion of India has been dyed red 

This Scotch nobleman xras anscrupulous in the extreme and he believed as an 
occidental diplomatist arvd follower of Machlavelli that the end justifies the means But 
perhaps he Is r>ot so much to be blamed as his masters whose faithful though unsaii 

pulous servant he was. One of his successors In the Governor Generalship of India — 

a compatriot of his enjoying the name of Earl Elgin did not hesitate to declare from 
hh place in the Supreme Legislative Coundl of India that the representative of the 
Sovereign of Englarvd in India has no policy of his own but has to act upon the 

mandate he receives from the Secretary of State for India. Elgin was not a perfect 

adept In occidental diplomacy of the sdiool of Machlavelli and Talleyrand and to he 
blurted out a state secret 

If we remembcT this theory of the mandate we shall be able to understand the land 
grabbing policy of the period during whidt Dalhousle was the Governor General of this 
country 

He was not the originator of that policy he merely gave effect to it It was the 
policy of that party of Enghsh politicians of which Macaulay and Lansdowne, G>bden 
and Bright were the most prominent members* as is evident from Major General Briggs 
letter to Major Evans Bdl dated 8th May 1672 quoted on a previous page. 

Unfortunately for India, the man charged with the portfolio of Indian al^rs during 
Lord Dalhousics Governor Generalship was an cx-convkt and an unscrupulous politician 
who before being ennobled as Lord Boughton was known as Sir John Hobhousc. 
Regarding Hobhousc s antecedents it Is recorded by an English historian that he was 
man of ability bot wanting in dberetkin, who had once been Imprisoned for breach of 

pTivilege.''t 

Such was the man chosen to be entrusted with the Indian affairs and it Is no 
wonder that, unscrupulous as he was he felt no compunction of conscience In inflicting 
miseries on the royal houses and peoples of India. 

The annexations of the different Independent states and tc^torles of India during 
the regime of Dalhousle were brought about by meaiu of show of force, bad faith, by 
the violation of all treaties and fraud and chicanery 

Two provinces one in the 'Vest, that Is the Panjab another In the East that fs 

{Maaolr of Oextcrol JcAn Briggs, p. 27S) 
t (Keoe* //itfory oZ/nd/a Vol 11 p ISO, footnote Ist EdWon of ISOe. 

Hobhousc was also Dalboosle s unde (Sir VOtlm Hoplcr t IMt of Sic OSorto Naaier Vol IV 
P- M) 
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Pggy — brought under the jurisdiction of England by the show of force, that Is, 
war. Although not in chronological order, we shall deal with these two wars first. 

THE SECOND SIKH WAR 

Political and financial considerations rendered it impossible for Hardinge to annex 
the^ whole of the Panjab aftef''the''First Sikh _So “after having shorn the Sikh Paj 

of some of its' most important provinces and having imposed a very heavy war indemnity 
on the Lahore Darbar, to make virtue out of necessity, the Governor-General of India 
showed his magnaninuty by leavjng.nal'Ho.^''^8|? ^ portion of the Panjab 

BuT~Dalfp Singh was not recognized as an independent sovereign No, the territory of 
'which he was the nominal ruler was reduced to the'^cohditioh of a Feudatory State The 
second treaty which was forced on the Lahore Durbar was obviously intended to irritate 
the people of the Panjab and provoke them to hostilities That was the policy which 
guided the occidental diplomatists charged with the affairs of the Panjab 

After the First Sikh \^ar. Sir Henry Lawrence was the Resident, app.ointcd^at the 
Lahore Darbar Although an adept~~ir1''^ccidental diplomacy, yet he kept up the 
appearances of being a very pious Christian So it is probable that had he remained 
some considerable time at Lahore after the conclusion of the Second Treaty forced on 
the L^hore_Darbar, the existence of the feudatory Sikh Raj would have been prolonged 
for^ some time longer* But he left Lahore and was a fellow passenger in the same 
5 hlR-^Yh.lch=.carrJedc^away Lord.^Hardinge.^frQm_th£.shores of India 

His brother Sir John (afterwards well-known as Lord) Lawrence was appointed to 
officiate for him But he was not long in charge of the Lahore affairs Sir Frederick— 
Currie was appointed Resident at Lahore f A worse selection for that post could not 
Tiave been made^'nTb (doubt Sir Frederick was an able man and well versed 
m the craft of occidental diplomacy But he had his pronounced views- regarding the 
the Sikh Raj Before the First Sikh '^ar had taken place, he wrote to Broadfoot, 

I?, ,1845, which has already been printed on a 

previous page 


“ In his letter of the 29th April 1847, Sir Henry Lawrence as ResnJent of Lahore wrote to 
Lord Hardinge ,- 

The national independence of the Sikh character may dictate the attempt to escape from 
under foreign yoke f for however benevolent be our motives and conciliating demeanour, 
a British army can not garrison Lahore, and the fiat of a British functionary can not supersede 

that of the Durbar throughout the land, without our presence being considered a burden and 
a yoke" 

T Dr George Buist in his Annals of India for the year 1848 (p 3 ) writes 

Fully in the confidence of Lord Hardinge, and understood to be the adviser or advocate of 
many of the ablest of his measures, he was appointed Resident at Lahore during the absence of 
Colonel Lawrence, as not only eminently qualified for the office by natural talent and perfect 
familiarity with the whole system of the policy desired to be pursued, but as being able to 
vacate the Residency on the return of the late Resident, and resume his seat at the Council 
Board without upsetting any arrangement or interfering with the plans or prospects of 
any one" 



sir Henry Lawrence 





LORD DALHOUSIE'S ADWIMISTRADON 


From the appojn bpent of this man there can be no ^oubt that thejndlan authorities 
fr>^pi^v oke _ ho^ ItI ^'"*JT<r'^fh us to^liosten the annexation of the PanJab 
an object which was so dear to thdr flirts But before describing the steps 
taken by Girrie whkh were the proidmatc causes of the Second Sikh "Var it Is 
necessary to refer to some of the proceedings of the British Government ever since 
the fordng of the Second Treaty on the Lahore Darbar by Hardingc towards the 
close of the year 1846 The Panjab was not only reduced to the unenviable 
posftfOtT of a Feudatory SQte but the members of the Sikh ''aristocracy of that [and 

found themselves sold bound hand and foot to the tender mcrdcs of the English 

The occupation of the aristocracy was gone and Into every situation of honor and 
trust, an undesirable and unsympathetic alien of the Christian pcrsrraslon was thrust. 
Of course this was bound to Irritate and try the patience of the self rcsp>ectlng 

members of Lhe Sikh aristocracy Colonel Sir Hen^^ ^ce man^ the successful thief 

and thug catcher — and as perfect an adept In oed^CT tal ' d I {5 fomacy as it was possible 
for any follower of Machlavelll to be knew very well the consequences that were 
sure to result from the policy which hfs compatriots were pursuing In the Panjab 
He expressed hU views on the subject so clearly In some of his letters to his friends 
that the following lerrgthy extracts from them ore given below 

To the Hon Sir T H Maddock 

Jhamee 18th May 184&. 

My dear Maddock, 

TWogs are not going so wdl <u couW be whhed to the Punjab i and h appears to me that we 
have been there commHting an error of the same kind t hat we committed in Afg hanistan— that 
b taldng npon oorsdvei tire most odious part of the execubw aOnUnium^rT^’In™ luch’VVftuIbon 
thb sbontd have been avoided If possible- There H a Idnd of diimtrj In this — K there ii anything 
°'ik3as to be done, or repugnant to the feelings of the people, a young Englishman thinks he 
must do H hlmsdf lest he ihouH be thought dhposed to shift off a painful burthen upon others , 
•nd he thinks It anbecomlng of us to pay any regard to popular feeling Of coorsc, also the 
offtem of the Sikh State are glad to get rid of soch burthens while they see English gentktntn 
ready to carry them Now U strikes me that we might, with a Jlttle tact, have altered all thb 
«nd retained the good feelings of the people, by throwing the executive upon the officers of 
the Sftdi Skate, and remaining oarselves In the dlgntflcd position of Appellate Coarti for the 
ef grievances InfOcted by these officers In neglect of duty or abuse of authority Our doty 
'*'ouId have been to guide, control and check, and the head of all might have been like the 
of Eirgland — known only by hb nets of grace. 

By fcttpfng In this dlgnlfled i>osltion we should not only have retained the good feelings of 
the people, but we should have been teaching the SIIA offkm their administrative duties till the 
tIiT»e comes for making over the country i and the chiefs and Court would have found the task, 
toade over to them under such a system mote easy to sustain In Afghanistan we did the reverse of 
an this and became bitcrleraWy odious to the mass of the people i for they saw that everything 
that was harsh was done by ttt and the o ffk er s of the King were disposed to confirm aivd Increase 
thb Impression because they were not employed- The people of the Punjab are not soch fanatics 
andthey are more divided In creed and caste, while they see no ranga of snpwy mountains barren 
dlfFkalt passes between us and our reinforcements and resources , but It seems dear that 
there b a good deal of ocdtermmt and bad feeling growing up amongst them that may be very 
II2 
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mischievous All the newspapers, English and native, make the administration appear to be altogether 
Enghsh-it is Captain This and Mr That, who do, or arc expected to do, everything , and all 
over the country the native chiefs will think, that the leaving the country to the management of the 
Sirdars was a mere mockery and delusion 

We should keep our hands as much as possible out of the harsh and dirty part of the executive 
work, that the European officers may be looked up to with respect as the effectual check upon 
the native administrators j always prepared to check any disposition on their part to neglect (heir 
duty or abuse their power, and thereby bring their Government into disrepute Of course, the 
outrage at Mooltan must be avenged, and our authority there established , but, when this is done, 
Currie should be advised to avoid the rock upon which our friend MacnaghtCn was wrecked We 
are too impatient to jump down the throats of those who venture to look us in the face, and to 
force upon them our modes of doing the work of the country, and superintend the doing it our- 
selves in all its details, or having it done by creatures of our own, commonly ten times more odious 
to the people than we are ourselves 

Ever yours sincerely 
W H Slecman 

To Lt -General the Right Hon Henry Viscount Hardinge 

Jhanscc, I5th, August, 18A8, 

My Lord, 

« * * * § • ^ 

It was, I think, your Lordship's intention that in the Lahore state, we should guide, direct and 

supervise the administration, but not take all the executive upon ourselves, to the exclusion of all 
the old native aristocracy, as we had done in Afghanistan This policy has not, I am afraid, been 
adhered to sufficiently } and we have, probably, less of the sympathy and cordial goodwill of the 
higher and middle classes than we should otherwise have had But I am too far from the scene 
to be a fair judge in such matters 

The policy of interposing Hindoo native states between us and the beggarly fanatical countries 
to the north-west no wise man can, I think, doubt » for, however averse our Government may be 
to encroach and creep on, it would be drawn on by the intermeddling dispositions and vain-glory 
of local authorities j and every step would be ruinous, and lead to another still more ruinous 

With the Hindoo principalities on our border wc shall do very well, and trust that we shall long 

be able to maintain them in the state required for their own interests and ours 

• * * m 

Believe me, with great respect, 
your Lordship's obedient, humble servant 
, W H Sleemanf 

It is said that ha d the Mu Uan affair been properly settled, there would not have 
been“ the” Second Sikh subsequent annexation of the Panjab The province 

^o'f' Multan was annexed to the Sikli Raj' by Maliaraja Ranjit Singh in"' ISIS aTd it 
was farmed out to Dewan Sawan Mall, who was 'appointed its Governor-§ On his 

* A Journey mrougii the Kingdom of Oade in f8^9~i850 Vol I Private correspondence, 

Pp XXXIV-XXXVl 

t Ibid 

§ The physical improvement of the province effected by Sawan Mall has been borne testimony 
to by the Board of Administration of the Punjab in their first report for the years 1849-50 and 
1850-51 upon that province The Board wrote 

'When Sawun Mull was entrusted with the viceroyalty of the country, a large portion of it 
was little better than a desert » war, rapine, and general insecurity had decimated a population. 
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death his son Dewan Malra) became the Governor of that province. The Governor 
of-hdidtmrTCTinnort <5r less^ndepcrrdenT’orThe SihlTRaj " All that he was required 
to do was the regular payment of the tribute to the Sllch Government of Lahore. Thus 
he was a renter unda the Slhh Government The revenue of Multan was 35 lalchs 
of rupees a year and the amount which xras paid to the Lahore Treasury was 
se venteen lahhs^a nd a halfjJur^ng th^Govemorihlp of Dewan Sawan Mail But after 
tl>^ death of that Governor Lai Singh on behalf of the Sikh Ra} demanded an 
InTiflcftst'T^ofOTT^f^ai^ncj'hom fiTsuccessoi Mufral The air Sunt of //qaa rana 
was" aftetjrarcis commutc«L_to_onc_of eighteen lakhs which Muira] agrw to" pay 
*-wTtKTn a cert ain tim e. But Mulraj did rtot pay any portfon of the promised amount 
ferTlrOT*was no regular Government at Lahore. He took advantage of the disorder 
aird disoiganbatlon In which the Pan]ab was Ifwolved during the period which pre 
ced^ the First Sikh Var On the reduction of th^ Sn^^PanJab ^ to the-posWem'- of 
^feudatory" statc^oftHe^BritHh/ the dnlm was r e n te d and troops onda the co^mmand 
oF Lal^^Slnghi bTothcr Bhagwan 'Sfngh'^ww sent to coerce MalraJ The troops 
WCTe-jrfeate ^ 

One of the dls^cts jdiat,^of Jonnal^Jiowever^wai- jrrested from>..^the. Dewan ..and 
conferr^ m Bhagwan SlngK 

Bulst, on the authority of the /X?//5/ Oaxtiie writes 
"Dewan Modml was subseqaently sormn-sned to Lahore personally to settle his accounts and 
c ame to the capital on the^a ftnte<^^t^a^ltl|lu?f f l<w* having good reason to believe Wnndf 
the objea of a scheme to tike bH nfe During his vIUMo Lahore a settlement of a very favorable 
nature to Hm was made, and he was again conUnncd In the government of Multan On the 
downfall of Lall Slog, and the execution of the second or minority treaty which placed the whole of 
the Punjab at the disposal of the British Indian Government, the rights of Drwan ^Moolra) so 
r«.tiilU"nitlliy ii55irrrntot)\^lJ31'i‘^lArdIoy« •^erenu5^c3"^T\*ppSmngrf>c«rev^ subsequentiT” that 
U wouUl be ' lifjliiy 'BtJliaWe' lo uluK'Oie ~Wb6I* bt the*Klngdom ofDhuIeep Singh on one and the 
same footing as to the settlement (?c rKgotlatkms were, as we have every reason to believe, 
set on foot, to Indoce Dewan Modraj to resign his charge —he rcctMog, we presume, a tah 
equivalent f&yHlrt losy encaITed.'^‘"“““ ~ - -- 

The above differs somewhat from the accepted ofBcSal version, which makes Mulra] 
as anxious to resign his post as Governor of Multaju Sir George Lawrence, a brother 
of Sir Henry and Sir John Lawrence writes In his /=br(y'/y5ree Fcorr (n India 

On the downfall of the Regerscy and the appointment of a Brlthh resident, ^Dryw Jjooira) was 
conf^rn^ In Hi GovemmenC'^^uMSiry’ In NovoirSer "l6iT "The"” Dewan re visited Lahore and 
coromnSotted to my brbdrer Tohn the acting Resident, Hs desire to resign the Government of hb 
prcrrinct. My brother endeavoured to dfiscade hhn from the step bot MoolraJ pmbted In hb 
dettnninatiOQ, requestHg my brother to keep hb resignation a profound secret from the Durbar to 
which ray brother cofisentcd.''t 


whkh for a long period, perhaps for more than a century bad not been iruraeroos He dag canals 
and Indoced the people from ndghbourirrg atates to settle under Hs aoipkes. In the progress 

of years, tracts for which Sawrra Mofl paid a triBe yielded a Urge revenue." Pp. 89-90. 

Annals of India IS«, p 5 
t P 2AI 
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It seems that the lot of Mulraj was made so hard and unbearable as to compel him 
to resign his charge He had been made to surrender one district yielding an annual 
revenue of eight lakhs and to add two lakhs to his annual payment to the Durbar Mr^ 
(afterwards Si'f H ) Elliot in his Note on the Revenues and Resources of the Punjab" 
dated 1st December, 1847, wrote that "the revenue which it (Multan) actually yields 
to Diwan Mulraj shows that his tribute is a ver^r light one"* According to the 
statement furnished by the officiating Resident in November, 1846, the total amount of 
the revenue of Multan as at that time constituted was Rs. 36,83,555 

"The arrangement with Diwan Mulraj is to last for only three years, of which one has already 
expired If it be our policy to increase the revenues of the Durbar at the expense of the Divimn 
when this term expires, a question which deserves grave consideration, it is evident that an increase 
may very reasonably be demanded by which the tribute may be raised at a first renewal of the 
lease to Rs 25,00,000 and at a second to Rs 30,00,000 " ** 

At the time when Elliot indited his note, Multan used to pay to the Lahore 

Darbar Rs _^I9,7I,500^t Notwithstanding Mr Elliot's statement that Mulraj s 

"tribute IS a very ""light one,"- there can be no doubt that the Governor of Multan did 
not feel it so , otherwise at the end of one year of the above arrangement, that is in 
November, 1847, he would not have suddenly revisited Lahore and communicated to 
John Lawrence his desire to resign the government of his province No, he must have 
also got an inkling of the determination of the British Government to increase his tribute 
from Rs 19,71,500 to 25 or even Rs 30,00,000 

John Lawrence persuaded Mulraj to reconsider his desire to resign The latter 
returned to Multan and it was understood that he would retain his government for 
another year 

But before the expiry of one year John Lawrence was succeeded in the Residency 
at Lahore by Sjr^JFrederick— Gurne The new resident was perhaps a far greater 

adept'irT'occidental diplomacy than any one of his predecessors And as said before, 
he was perhaps appointed to the Residency at Lahore to provoke the Sikhs to 
hostilities and thus hasten the annexation of the Panjab His pronounced views 
regarding Dahp Singh and the Sikh Government have already been quoted before 

Curi^ on his ^rival at L^ore sought a quarrel wi th Mul raj Sir George Lawrence 
admits that his brother John consented to keep Mul raj's resignation a profound 
secret from the Darbar But Currie would not and did not keep it so, because he 

said that the Dewan's "resignation, so far from being a secret, was talked of in the 
bazars, and he had heard of it at Agra on his way to Lahore "§ 

In all probability there was no truth whatever in what Currie said as to Mulraj's 
resignation being talked of m the bazars, and 'if it was so, no one in his senses 
could or would have charged Mulraj with having made the secret a public property 
Does it not stand to reason that the occidental diplomatists themselves betrayed the 

* P 40 

•* Ibid , p 41 
t Ibid , p 33 

§ Sir George Lawrence's Fotd:s^"tfitee :scears in India, p 24^, 
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confidence repo«d In them by MulroJ and divulged the secret In order to gain thdr 
object ? 

Of course everything was being done to make MulraJ disgusted with hts position 
as Governor of Multan arxl Induce him to resign The British Indian Government 
were determined to Introduce^Jnto^.Multan that system of admlnlstratlonjw'hlch jyas 
pre^lfhi ‘"In ifie^f^rth-\7cstem Pto%^» In his 'T^otc orT^tlir^^RWenucs and 
-'Resources'- of tlie“PunJab*'“"fo "which r^crcnce has already been made above Mr 
Elliot wrote regarding Multan 

*Thlj provlrtce has been compared to the entire Benares Division together with three districts 
of AlUhibad and, therefore woold require for Its Qvfl control 

2 Commtsslooen. 

7 lodges. 

0 ConertofS,'^ 

Of course all these functlonafles were to be natives of England over whom 

MulraJ a* Governor of Multan would have no control or rather he was to be 
dictated to Insulted and domineered over by them In every manner possible A 

self respecting and spirited man like MulraJ could not suffer such an arrangement taking 
place In the provIr>ce which he and hfi fethcr had ruled for more than a quarter of 

a century In a manner highly creditable to themselves and benefldaJ to their subjects 

Mr Marshman wrote In the Calcutta ArWew for December ISAS p 241 

'MulraJ Wrrrtdf had always been regarded by the British aothoritles. and partienUrly by 
Mr John Lawreftce, as a fai r spedmen of an Asiati c fcler and Mr Agnew rtmarlttd, on hb arrival 
that the quiet aspect of MulUn had rw^^byj^'Uie^^accSunts which he had heard of Its excdknt 
order and anangemest'’ 

Of cc^e__ thc-~pcoplc^f_ Mul^ wc^ contCTtcd happy and _p r05PCrout-undeT 
their own system of governme nt But the o^dental *dlpfomatfsts of Christian 
j/'lWSUiSlon had {©"provide for thdr own kith and kin and therefore they would not 
tolerate the existence of MulraJ Under the governorship of MulraJ arul hb father 
Multan had become so rich that those Britishers descended from the old sea4dng 
robbers could T>ot resist the temptation of appropriating Its wealth for themselves and 
they thought they could squeeic out more from It by oppressing Us Inhabitants than 
did MulraJ or hb father Elliot wrote 

'Ufidcf O CT muagcmcTtt we mifl ht-Jtd d- more for Modt atL'^ 

'"bo^MuTtah was marked out as the first victim. Sir Frederick Currie did not lose 
arry'time In rregotlating with MulraJ and prevailed on the Lahore Darbar to Induce 
him to resign His resignation was accepted and one Khan Singh Man was appointed 
Governor of Multan on an annual salary of Rs. 30000 He was to be governor 
In rramc only the real authority bdng vested In the two English officeo who 
accompanied him. He was not to do anything without consulting them The two 
Englbh officers were, Mr Agnew a Qvlllan nominated to the office of PolftIcaJ 
Agent at Multan and Ucut. Andenon chosen as hb Assistant 


• {Loc. di^ p. 40) 
t Loc. ctfv P 48. 
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Sir Frederick Currie arrived at Lahore on the 6th of March and within one month 
of his assuming the duties of the Residency at Lahore the two Britisli officers were 
deputed to install Khan Singh about the 4th or 5th April, and they arrived at 
Multan on the I8th They had an escort of about 350 men '^hat happened on 
their arrival at Multan was very fully described in the Delfii Gazette, from which 
the following extract is given below 

"They were received with all apparent frankness and cordiality and on the I9th Moolraj went 
through the ceremony of handing over the place to them Agnew placed guards over the gates, and 
was issuing out of the last about 100 yards behind Anderson, who was riding along with Moolraj 
Whilst in the act of mounting his horse a couple of Sowars rode up and cut him down Khan Singh, 
who was with him, immediately jumped off his horse and protected him from further injury, mounted 
him on an elephant, and conveyed him towards the cedgah outside the town, which had been assigned 
as their residence. They saw no more of Moolraj Directly they got into the cedgah, the guns of 
the place opened on them, and continued firing the whole day The range, however, was too long, 
and no damage was done, as the building was substantial On the morning of the 20th, the 
Mooltances moved out and surrounded them Khan Singh, in command of the troops, asked what 
was to be done ? Agnew replied, fight it out to the last , on which the Sirdar ordered the infantry 
to reserve their fire until the enemy came close On these approaching, the whole escort moved 
out, and went over to them Agnew on this told the Sirdars to provide for their own safety this 
they refused, but drew their swords, and expressed their resolution to stand by the British officers 
Agnew had scarcely time to bid Anderson good bye, when the enemy rushed in upon them 
Agnew presented his pistol at the first man * the piece missed fire, but he cut him down when they 
were immediately both overpowered and put to death Khan Singh was wounded by a matchlock 
ball, and bound hand and foot Sir Fred Currie received the report, under Agnew's hand, of the 
state of affairs up to the evening of the I9th and the rest was supplied by native news-writers "♦ 

Mulrai and his followers could not have helped acting otherwise than they did on this 
occasion They were animated by the spirit of patriotism and love of liberty and 
were not going to sell themselves into bondage without resistance to the foreigners 
Colonel Sir Henry Sleeman, who possessed very intimate acquaintance with the character 
and feelings of the natives of India, was perhaps the only Englishman in India in 1848 
who was in a position to fully unders^nd th^^5ignificance.and-.meaning.^ of v the „ Multan 

^ letter dated Jhansi, 24th September, 1848, he wrote to Lord Dalhousie' 

To the Right Hon the Earl of Dalhousie 

Jhansi, 24th September, 1848 

My Lord, * ♦ * * 

I hope your Lordship will pardon my taking advantage of the present occasion to say a few 
words on the state of affairs in the North-'^est, which are now of such absorbing interest 1 have 
been for some time impressed with the belief that the system of administration in the Punjab "has 
created doubts as to the ultimate intention of our Government with regard to the restoration of 
the country to the native ruler when he comes of age The native aristocracy of the country seem 
to have satisfied themselves that our object has been to retain the country, and that this could be 
prevented only by timely resistance The sending European officers to relieve the chief of Mooltan 
and to take possession of the country and fort seems to have removed the last lingering doubt upon 
this point i and Moolraj seems to have been satisfied that in destroying them he should be 
acting according to the wishes of all his class, and all that portion of the population who might 
aspire to the employment under a native rule This was precisely the impression created by 


Buist's Narrative, p 6 
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precfatly the tame means In Afshanlstan i and I believe that the notion now generally prevalent 
h that ooT professed Intentions of dehverlng over the country to Its native raler were not honest, 
and that '«x ihoaW have appropriated the cotintry to ourselves could we have done so. 

There are two of rvative Governments In India. In one the military cstabnihments are 

all national and depend entirely upon the existence of native rule. They are officered by the 

aristocracy of the country chiefly laivded who know that they are not fitted for either cMI or 
miHtary office under our system atvd most be r ed uc ed to beggary or Insignificance should our rule 
be substituted for that of thdr native Chief In the other alt the establishments ate fordgo, tike 
our own. The Sikhs were not altogether of the first dass like those of RafpuKma and Bundelkhand, 
but they were for the most parti and when they saw all oftkti of trust by degrees bdng filled 
by Captain This and Mr That they gave op all hopes of ever having their share In the 

administration. 

Satisfied that this was our error In Afghanistan In carrying out the views of Lord Ellcoboroagh 
In the GvbIIot State, I did everything In rrty power to avoid It arvd have entirely loccetded I 
believe i but It has not been done without great difficulty I considered Lord Hardlngts measures 
good, as they Interposed Hindu Slates between os and a beggarly and fanatical country which It 
must be ruinous to our finances to retdn and Into which we could not avoid maldog enaoadtmerrts 
however anxious the Goverrrmerrt might be to avoid It, If our borders joined. But I supposed 
that we should be content srith guiding, corttrolllog, and supervising the tuHvc admlnistratton, and 

not take all the executive upon ourselves to the almost enthr cxdaslon of the native aristocracy 

I bad arvotber reason for believing that Lord Hardinges measures were wise and prudent Vhlle we 
have e large portion of the country under native rulers, thdr administration will contrast with 
ours gready to our advBrrtage in the estirratUon of the people » and we may be sure that, though 
some may be against m many wiQ be for os. If wt succeed In sweepiog them all away or 
absorbing then we shaQ be at the mercy of our native army and they wfll see K i and accidents 

may pcssfbfy occur to uoHe them, or a great portion of them. In some desperate act The thing Is 

possible though Improbable and the best provision against it seems to me to be the maiuterraAce 
of native rulers whose corrfidence and affection can be engaged and admlolstrations imprerved 
Under judldous management 

Tbe Industrial classes in the Punjab would, no doubt prefc our rule to that of the Sfkhs > but 
that portion who dcpeivd upon public eotployment under G overnment for thdr subsistence Is large 
In tbe Punjab and they would nearly all prefer a native rule. They have evidcatly persuaded 

themsdves that our Intention b to substitute our own nilci and K is now I fear too late to remove 

the Impression. If yoor Lordship Is driven to annexation, you must be in great force artd a 
disposition must be shown on the part of the local authorhies to give the educated aristocracy 6t' 
the country a fiberal share In tbe admlnbtratlon 

One of the gre ate st dar>gen to be apprehended In India b I believe, the disposition on the 
part of the dominant dass to appoint to ad offices members of tbelr own class, to the exduslon of 
the educated nati ves. Thb has been rtobly resisted hitherto i but where every subaltern thinks hlotsdf 
In a condition to talce a wife, and the land opens oo prospect to his children but In the public 
service the co mpetition w3l became too great.* 


^ Btrt the British Indian a uthorities were not honest In thdr professions. They wanted 
to swallow up tKe PanJa^^hd''^h5ncrThcyT3t3^'not try to nip tfirT f^uTuff friThc-w 
bud ' I he U^deTJl^Tat’^raboTC'dld all he'^Suld^to'*^ further exasperate the Sikhs and 
wound thdr feelings and susceptibilities by his very high-handed proceedings Without 
any evidence he considered the QueciHinother Rani Jhlnda to be Implicated In the 
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Multan affairs and took pleasure m practising refined cruelties on her. She was 
banished the province and kept p ^prisoner. auBcnarcs It was not carried out with 

^.the unanimous consent of the Council of Regency— indeed it docs not appear from the 
State papers that any one of the Sikh or Hindu members of that Council was 
consulted on the subject In a despatch dated the I6th May, 1848, Sir Frederick 
Currie wrote 

• ^ . 


'T^aharanec Jhunda Khorc, the mother of Maharajah Dulccp Singh, was removed from the fort 
of Sheikhopoor, my orders, yesterday afternoon, and is now on her way, under charge of an 
escort, to Ferozcporc 

"Her summary banishment from the Punjab, and residence at Benares, under the surveillance of 
the Governor-General's Agent, subject to such custody as will prevent all intrigue and correspondence 
for the future, seems to me the best course which we could adopt "* 

The words put in italics in the above extract clearly prove that the Resident himself 
was responsible for the step he took jn banishing ,thc Queen-mother from the Panjab. 

JC^mirt^d that there was no legal proof of her guilt and that a formal trial' 
was undesifable. ' ' - - - 

-A formal taal of Maharaiah Raa,cat Smsh's wrdovv would be ruost unpopular and hurlful to ' 
the feelings of the people 

"Legal proof of the delrquency of the Maharanee would not, perhaps, be obtarnable t" 
yet he added wrth that conststency which befits only an occ, dental d.plontatist that 

Iffrl^dersthJteir malt “1°"' to pun.sh State 

'•1 propose, therefore, that the Maharanee be sent to Benares under a strong guard. 

At Benares she should be sub.ect to such surveillance and custody as J, pre -ent her having 
intercourse with parties beyond her own domeshr pcfnMrcU i. j . P 'cnt ncr Having 

r s-L u ^ aomcstic establishment, and ho ding corresoondcncc with 

any person, except through the Governor-General's Agent " ^ corrcsponacnce w itn 

The Maharani was subjected to surh i r i, 

jeciea ro such persecutions as the followers of that creed 
only among whom the Inquisition wac a j >01 inai crcca 

.0 perfectron Her ^1^ the hands o7r 

was designed and calculated to exasperate tL S.hhf CurrirT"'^ T 

Governor-General on the 25th May, 1848 uniself wrote to the 

"The reports from Rajah Shere Singh's camp are that the IChcic. u 
removal of the Maharanee, were much disturbed^ they sa d Lt she w "1 
and that as she was gone and the young Dulelp Srlgh Tn o 

to fight for or uphold, that they had no rnduceruent to oppose Mulrar Ld , "h °"u 

them, would seize the Sardars and their officers, and go over to him "§ 

Shere Singh in his Manifesto also proclaimed 

* Punjab Papers, 1849, p 168 
t /bid 

§ Punjab Papers, p 179. 
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*TTj«y h*vc broken the treaty by Iroprbonins, atid serwdlofl ainty to Hbrdmtan the Maharanee 
the mother of her people.'^ 

Amfr Dost Muhammad also vrote to Captain Abbottf 

'nhere can be bo dotibt that the Stkhs are dtfly bcromlnB more artd more dcscontetrtcd. Some 
have been dUmtaed from service while other* have been banhhed to Hlndostarv In poftkular the 
motha oi Mab*r*I*h Dutlecp Slr»sh who ho* been I m prisoned end HI treated. Such treatment Is 
considered objectionable by all occds arvd both blth arwl low prefer death." . 

But the Christian authorities^ Intojdcated .with power paid no heed to all these 
voice s uf Ro U was thdf policy to exasperate the Sikhs and provoke 

hostilities IrT order to deprive them of their independence and earthly possession*. 
There can be no doubt that the ll! treatment of the Quecn-motber by the Christians 
was one of the principal cause* which brott9ht about the Sikh war 

Not only the Governor of Multan was tjoaded to hostility but the Sikh Governor 
of the Hazara province was bcin^ so systematically ill treated and Insulted by his 
forei^ Christian subordinates that he considered that hls as well as hls cemntrys 
honSn? 6nd~safety l4^lh‘~drfVInr’ the ■‘Cnylblinjui-oHht’^PunjaU ' The^tS^noc^oT 
Hazara although ft fell to die lot of Gulab Singh of Kashmir was subsequently 
exchanged for other territories and given over to the Government of Maharaja Dallp 
Singh. The venerable and much respeaed Sirdar Chatar Singh Auriwala was appointed 
the Governor or Nazim of thH province>s ^HU son R^a^S bei^Slpab^was a membci of 
the Council of Regency at Lahore. The manner In which Sirdar Chatar Singh was 
being treated ted him to suspect that his own ruin and that of the Sikh Ra) were 
objects predetermined by the English Hls daughter was betrothed to the Maharaja 
Dalfp Singh To test the good faith of the alien Chilean authorities the Resident 
at Lahore was asked to fix a day for the marriage to take place. Ueut (afterwards 
Sir H B ) Edwardcs wrote to the Resident on the 28th July 1848 

'He eamotiy requested me to procare hhn an answer from you within ten day*. The request 
»ecms strange at the present moment The secret motives of men are diffloJt to dMnei bot there 
can be no question that an opinion has gone very prevalently abroad and been arefutTy disseminated 
by the evil disposed, that the British meditate dedaring the Punlab forfeited by the recent troubles 
and mhcoodoct of the troops and w h e th a the A ttar ce walla family have any doubts or not upon 
this point themsdves. It would, 1 think, be a wise and tlmeJy measure to give sach pabUc assurance 
of British good faKh and intention to adhere to the Treaty as would be Involved In authoritative 
pc eparat lo os for providing the young Maharajah wHh a Queen It would do doubt settle men s 
minds greatly "8 

Curries reply was a very stiff one, and It was couched In the phraseology of 
occidental diplomacy He avoided giving any such assurance as Raja Sher Singh 
wished to elldt, but observed that 

'Of course, with refereuce to the position of the Maharajah notUng can be done In tfiU cast 
vrit&ont t6e con cur re n ce and approbation of t6e fUHdent 


lb(<L, p 862. 
t /Wii P 512. 

8 Punjri) Papers 1840 p, 271 
1 13 
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Then he added that he would 

"consult, confidentially, the members of the Durbar now at Lahore on the subject of the time 
at which the marriage should be celebrated/'* 

Of course, the Christian Resident did nothing of the sort. His conduct impressed 
Sirdar Chatar Singh with the belief that the English authorities did not entertain friendly 
feelings towards the Sikh Raj 

About this very time Captain Abbott, one of the Resident's Assistants who had 
been appointed to aid and advise Sirdar Chatar Singh in the execution of his duties, 
was behaving in the most scandalous manner towards the Sikh Governor. He 
considered Chatar Singh to be 

"at the head of a conspiracy for the expulsion of the English from the Punjab, and was about to 
head a crusade against the British forces at Lahore "t 

Captain Abbott had at this time no reasonable grounds for suspecting the fidelity 
of that Chief Yet he commenced annoying and persecuting that Chief in a manner 
which no man possessing any sense of self-respect would at all tolerate He took 
up his residence at a distance of thirty-five miles from that of Chatar Singh, ‘from 
whom he "shut himself out from all personal communication,''§ Regarding Captain 
Abbott's behaviour to the Sikh Governor, the Resident was forced to admit that 

"The constant suspicion with which Captain Abbott regarded Sirdar Chuttur Singh, seems to have 
not unnaturally, estranged that Chief from him"^’'" 

But Abbott did something worse The province of Hazara was inhabited by an 
armed Mahomedan population, which according to the official account was "warlike 
and difficult of control, "j"!* Captain Abbott obtained influence over this population by 
distributing money and promise of an opportunity of revenge over the Sikhs, represented 
by him as the obstinate persecutors of the Musalman faith Having thus bought over 
the Musalmans, he tried to pit them against the Sikhs and harass Chatar Singh 
The Sikh Governor was residing at Haripur. Abbott called out the armed Ivlusalman 
peasantry, who on the 6th of August assembled in great numbers, and surrounded 
the town of Haripur, In self-defence, the Sikh Governor ordered the troops, stationed 
for the protection of the town, to encamp on the esplanade under the guns of the 
fort The commandant of the troops was an American Christian named Colonel 
Canora He refused to obey the orders of the Sikh Governor He was not only 
guilty of gross insubordination, but loaded two of his guns with double charges of 
grape, and "standing between them with a lighted port fire in his hand, said he would 
fire on the hrst man who came near. §§ Some infantry soldiers were sent by Chatar 
Singh to take possession of the guns. Colonel Canora ordered one of his havildais 

* Punjab Papers, p. 272, 

t Ibid, p. 279 

§ Ibid, 285. 

'*■* Ibid, p, 279. 

tt Ibid, p 18 

§§ Ibid,, p, 280, 
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to Are on these soldiers As this non-commissioned oAiccr did not obey his orden 
so he was cat down by Colonel Canora who himself applied the match to one 
of the gims which missed Arc. At that moment he was shot down by two of the 
infantry soldiers 

So died Colonel Canora who met with his deserts which he fully deserved. There 
should hive been no pity for hli fate for his conduct was a great military crime. 
But his death furnished Captain Abbott with a handle to persecute the Sikh Governor 
He was not ashamed to call the death of Colonel Canora 'an atrodous deed 'a 
cold-blooded murder' and to speak of Chatar Singh having 'dctercrlned upon the 
murder' of Colonel Canora, The Resident, Currie however did not agree with Abbott 
In oanslderlng the death of Colonel Canora as 'an atrocious dceeT or 'a cold blooded 
murder' Hb opinion regarding the death of that American officer will be gathered 
from the following cxtracb of Ids letters to Abbott 

*1 cannot at all agree with you as to the diaractcr you assign to this transacthsn. Sirdar 
Chattor Singh was the Governor of the province, cnllltarY and cML and the ofilcen of the Sikh 
army were bound to <^>ey hhn the responstWlIty for hb orders resting with him Taldng the wont 
possible view of the case, I know not how you can charac t erbe It as "a edd-Wooded murdcT" 
as base and cowardly as that of Peshora Singh, „ 

^ have given you no aothortty to raise levies, and organise paid bands of soldiers, to meet an 
cmergeocy of the occurrence of which 1 have always been somewhat sceptical 

1t Is much I think, to be lamented that you have kept the Nazim at a dbtance from you i have 
res b te d hb offers and suggestion to be allowed himsdf to reside near you. 

Noee -of the accounts that have yet been made justifies you In calling the death of Connnedan 

Gu>ori a murder nor In asserting that It wss pre meditated by Sirdar Omttur Singh That matter 

has yet to be Inrestigaled.'^ 

But Abbott, determined upon destroying Chatar Singh and the Sikh army did not 
hesitate to adopt most unscrupulous and unfair means. In his own despatches he 
wrote 

'I assembled the Qileb of Hazara i explained what had happened, and called upKm than by 

the memory of their rnordered parents, friends and relatives to rbe, ar»d aid me In destroying the 

Slldi forces In detidl 1 bsued pan^annai to thh effect throoghout the land and marched to a 
strong position 

Of course Sirdar Chatar Singh had to do everything In hb power to counteract 
the evil InAuences which Abbott brought to bear against hhn. The Resident wrote 
to Abbott that Chatar Singh s sons complain that thdr father had been 

''betrayed Into mbcoodod by mbtrust, engendered by yocr withdrawal of your confUeoce from 
him and declared suipldoos of hb flddity and by fear at the Mahomedan population having been 
rabed as he believed, for hb destruction and that of the Sikh army "g 

Abbott did not pay any heed to wdiat the Resident wrote to him. It may be 
that Currie, determined upon provoking the Sikhs to hostility and thus fostifying the 
annexation of the Panfab was secretly glad at the conduct of Abbott towards Sirdar 

Punjab Papers 1849 pp BlS-Sia. 

t Ibid^ p. BIL 

% Ibld^ IM9 p 296. 
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Chatar Singh, but to keep up appearances he wrote tliosc letters extracts from which 
have been given above. Had the Resident been sincere m what he wrote, he should 
have at once ordered the removal of Captain Abbott from his post at Hazara. 
ding to the testimony of Henry Lawrence and of Frederick^ Currie himself, Abbott s 
character was not such as to place him in political situations in hours of crisis. egar 
ing Abbott, Lawrence wrote to Hardmge in 1847 * ** 

'^Caplain Abbott is an excellent officer » but he is too-apt to take gloomy views of questions I 
think he has unwittingly done Dewan Jowala Sahaee injustice "* 

Abbott also wittingly or unwittingly, did injustice to another Sikh Chief, named 
Jhanda Singh. Currie wrote * 

"Captain Abbott wrote of Jhunda Singh as one connected with the extensive band of conspirators 
whom he considered as leagued to aid the Mooltan rebellion 

"Upon that occasion 1 explained to Captain Abbott, that if his opinion of Sirdar Jhunda Singh s 
disaffection rested on the facts he has mentioned, it was without due foundation > for that the Sirdar 
had closely and scrupulously obeyed my orders in every step he had taken 

Regarding Abbott's political capacity the Resident also wrote. 

"His Lordship will have observed a very ready disposition on the part of Captain Abbott to 
believe the reports that are brought to him of conspiracies, treasons, and plots, suspicion of everybody, 
far and near, even of his own servants, a conviction of the infallibility of his own conclusions which is 
not shaken by finding time after time that they arc not verified "§ 

The Resident was thoroughly acquainted with the character of Abbott and so it 
passes our understanding why he allowed the latter a free hand in the affairs of Hazara. 
Abbott goaded Sirdar Chatar Singh into open hostilities 


• Punjab Papers, p 30 
f Ibid, p 328. 

§ Ibid, p 285 

** Major Evans Bell in his "Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy" truly observes . 

"\7hcn Chuttur Singh had committed himself beyond retreat by a senes of acts of contumacy and 
hostility, and when Captain Abbott was proving himself fully equal to the occasion, that officer's 
provocative policy was glossed over and consigned to oblivion But there is nothing whatever In 
the Blue Book to show that the Resident ever saw reason to withdraw or modify his opinion that 
'the initiative was taken' by Captain Abbott"— P II8 

'When Chuttur Singh found that his appeal to the President and the Durbar was fruitless j that 
Captain Abbott's proceedings were not disavowed, or, to his knowledge, disapproved ; and that no 
terms were offered to him but bare life, what could he think but that he had been marked down as 
the first victim in the general rum of the Punjaub State ? Already alarmed and disgusted by the 
Maharanee's removal and ill treatment, and by the evasive answer as to the Maharaja's marriage, 
his head may probably have been full of plots and projects, and he may have been intently watching 
the course of events, when Captain Abbott's initiative threw him into an |cquivocal position When 
that officer was permitted to pursue what he himself called 'the work of destruction,' unreproved, 
so far as Chuttur Singh knew, — when the plan of setting up Mahomedans against Sikhs, and 
reviving ancient blood feuds, was adopted and sanctioned by thefhighest British authorities, the old 
Sirdar s disaffection was confirmed He was driven to desperation, he no longer resisted the 
importunities of the fanatic Sikhs among his followers and the troops He plunged into open 
rebellion, and devoted himself to one last struggle for his religion and the Khalsa Raj " (Pp. 126— 127) 
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It Is ntcessary now to turn our attention again to Maltaru Drran Mulraf* revolt 
would have been crushed had troops been lent In large numbers to Multan In Hmc. The 
Second Treaty forced on the Lahore Darbar In December 1846 left all power In 
the hands of the British Resident the members of the Council of Regency were Intended 
to be merely his executive officers. The Khalsa troops were mostly disbanded and In 
thdr stead the Darbar vas mulcted of a very large sum out of the revenues of the 
Sllth Panfab for the maintenance of the contingent furnished by the British Indian 
Government Maharala Dallp Singh was merely a feudatory prince and the State of 
which he was the nomltuJ sovereign was reduced to the condition of a feudatory one 
Both dvll and military power was taken away from him and his Darbar and placed In 
the hands of the Resident Marshman* wrote 

'HTjc precautionary mcawnes adopted by Lord Hardlofie manifested et?ual foretJtht areJ vlsoor He 
did not expect that a countiy teeming wHh dbbanded toMim the brovtst and most baoghty hr India 
who had been tnulurcd In victory and conqoest and pa mpered whh seven ytats of military Detnee 
would be 05 free otn dbturbance as a rflstTkt to Bengal To provide for the prompt suppression 
of any InsurTtctlofiary movemeirti whkh might otbe he organised three moveaWc Brigades complete 
In carriage and etrulptrvcnt. 

These were hdd In rtadlrvess at Lahore jultunda and Fcoieport, to take the tWd at the shortest 
notice " 

yet to make out a case against the Lahore Darbar and Its Sovereign the Resident 
thought It convenient and politically expedient to violate the provisions of the Bhalrowal 
Treaty 

Vlth that uoscTupuIous disregard for truth which marks occidental diplomacy Sir 
Frederick Gmie was not ashamed to write to Lord Dalhooslc 

''Dewan WoolmJ H an officer of the Sikh Goveroment » he fa In rtbeHknv to the STkh 

Durbar and the orders of that G ov ernm ent The coercion must come from the Sikh Government 
orakled by Btltfah troops if possible If It should be necessary to move a DtHhh icidkr the affair 
will be a leriocrs orw for the Dmbar*'t 

Surely Aesop i wolf had not Invented a more Ingenious plea for devouring the 
lamb than this Christian diplomatist for swallowing up the Sikh Panjab According 
to the articles of Agreement of the Bhalrowal Treaty of December 1846 the Lahore 
Darbar was made to subsidize the British troops for preserving "the peace of the 
country" yet In the hour of need the Resident did not "move a British soldier" to 
put down the rebellion In Multan, Sir Henry Lawrence In his article on the Indian 
army published In the Qalcatta Review for March 1856 quoted the following passage 
from the first Punjab Report J 

"one thousand (I/OOO) tnen (half Cavahy half Inbotry) and two gtms, put In motion within 
tiro hours of the news of q disturbance reaching any of our station and able to traverse the 
country at the rate of twenty or tbhty miles a day will do more to secure the peace of the 
Punjab than the tardy asscsibiage of arrmes," 

Commenting on the above. Sir Henry wrote 

filiform of India VoL I|| p. 005 

T yj/dv p. lax 
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"The above passages entirely express our opinion. There is nothing In the length or breadth 
of the plains of India that could for an hour stand against such a force . , . Had the ten thousand 
men that had been told off, on the N Frontier to meet disturbance, promptly marched on 

Mooltan, in 1848, there would probably have been no siege j or at least the affair would have been 
as insignificant as it proved momentous * 

But It was not the policy of the Resident to nip the Multan rebellion in the 
bud Had he done so, the Sikh insurrection would not have grown out of it f 
Sir H B Edwardes wrote *§ 

"It was my own belief at the time, that had the Mooltan rebellion been put down at once, 
the Sikh insurrection would never have grown out of it was a belief shared, moreover, (as well 
as I remember,) by every political officer in the Punjab, and I for one still think so now" 

As said before, the Resident did not move a single British soldier to put down 
the Multan rebellion. It was not his interest and that of the British Indian authorities 
to have done so. The Lahore Darbar was asked to employ their own resources to 
put down the rebellion, and if they failed to do so, they were threatened with the 
annexation of their province. The Lahore Darbar tried to do as they were bid by 
Sir Fredenck Currie. Sirdar Chatar Singh's son. Raja Sher Singh, at the head of a 
large contingent of the Darbar troops, marched on Multan. Lieutenant Edwardes, one 
of the assistants of the Resident on the frontier, raised levies of Muhammadans whose 
long-standing hatred against Hindus and Sikhs he turned into account, by leading them 
against Mulraj ** He was also reinforced by the troops of the Nawab of 
Bhawalpur 

It IS not necessary to note in detail the movements of the troops despatched 
against Multan. Suffice it to say here that Edwardes obtained two victories against 
Mulraj's troops, and when he appeared before Multan, he could have, according to 
his own showing, easily taken it, for which purpose, he proposed to the Resident to 
commence the siege of Multan forthwith, asking 'only for a few heavy guns,- and an 


P 186 

t Captain Trotter in his History of t6e Bcdisfi Empire in India, Vol I, p 134, writes 
"If the delay in crushing the rebellion sprang in part from a secret hope of its spreading far 
ough to furnish the Government with a fair excuse for annexing the whole dominions of Runjcct 
igh, that excuse grew more and more feasible as week after week of the hot and rainy seasons 
ipped by Lord Gough's ill-founded fear of a hot weather campaign, the Governor-GcncraTs 
/lUingncss to accept the judgment of an old soldier against the bolder reasonings of a young one, 
le strange blindness of his Council to the true meanings of events so far away, concurred to 
nsure the very issues which Edwardes and Sir Frederick Currie might else have forestalled " 

§ A Year in tde Punjab Frontier, Vol II, p 145 

** One of the Indian Mussalman correspondents of Sir Charles Napier, the conqueror of Sindh 
'rote to him in a letter dated October 6th, 1848 

"Major Edwardes wrote to Eutteh Khan Tawanah, to assemble and kill and plunder the Sikhs 
Dera-Gazee-Khan and Bunnoo But no sooner had he assembled his tribe than the Sikhs killed 
m This Futteh's tribe of Tawanah, is a very strong people, and always refractory to Moolraj 
id the Lahore Durbar When Major Edwardes was coming from Lahore to attack Moolraj, 
IIS chief joined him, and Edwardes apointed him Governor of Bunnoo and Dera-Gazee-Khan, and 
: was a loyal subject and so lost his life" {Life of Sic Cfiarles Hapiec, Vol IV, p 129) 
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dnfilneCT officer with a detachment of sappers.* Again he wroti in [its Work already 
referred to before 

*111 June and op to the end of jedy [I848h I am quite sure that Ueatenont Lake* force and 
my own coold have taken the Qty of Mooltan wHh the otmoit fadHty , for K was surroimded 
by nothing stronger than a venerable brick wall and the rtbd army was dispirited by Its losses 
at Kloeyree and Suddootanu On Al* point neither Ueoteiant Lake nor myself nor General Cortlandt 
(who w«s an older and therefore a steadier soldier than either of ns) had ever any doubt "f 

But no British troops were then sent to the help of Edwardes. § 

Sher Singh who was sent to Mooltan was not successful in his attempt to coerce 
Kiulraj The Silch troops under him deserted him and Joined MulraJ, because, as said 
before, they had become quite disgusted with the treatment meted out to the Queen 
Mother by the Resident Sher Singh himself would have joined MulraJ, If the latter 
had taken him. But Mulrafs suspidons were roused against him by the false letten of 
Edwardes who always professed and pretended to be a very icalou* Christian- Sir 
Charles Napiers Indian Musalman correspondent wrote to him on October 6 1848 

"Edwardes has been busy writing false letters from General Shere Singh to Into the hands of 
Mooira] to crea t e sorptefon. In which he partially succeeded and preveoted Moolra] attacking him 

In the meanwhile events were occurring In the north of the PaoJab which made 
Sher Singh leave Multan Sher Singhs father Chatar Singh was being shamefully 


* Punjab Papers 1349 p 223. 

t A tcae on t£e Punjab feonlttr vd H p 403. 

g The Indian Mossilman correspondent of Sir Charles Kapler accounts for the raising of the 
siege of MoJtsn as follows t 

"As for ModraL when be saw that no British troop* moved from Lahore, or the provinces he 
tried another stratagem and began to ploy with Edwardes and re treated after some partial fights 
This encouraged Mr Edwardes and he called for the Nawab * troops they both dosed Modraj and shut 
him up hi the fort of Mooltan* many people were Jdnlog Modraj from Bhawalpoor and Panjanb bat 
he, I positively know dboooraged the Mussalmsns and dismissed them with some paombes, bot be kept 
the Sikhs. He had always 15000 good, stout Sikhs mod was well able to ouih Hr Edwardes at any 
moment, bat hb objed was to draw on some Brilbh troops. So he began to supplicate and pray 
for pardon and asked that hU life might be spared, and hb friends In Edwardes cam p gave out 
that he had tmdermlned hb seraglio and was about to poison himself and Edwardes after those 
vktorica and redcclng Ms enemy to soeb extremity as poboo rcaOy bdlcvcd and tbooght bimsdf 
Qlve Vellcsicy and as some chose to call blov Phdou and Crauford altogether He did not think 
hb glory would be complete, unless be took Moolrel nocondJtionally and banged Mm where Messrs. 
Agoew and Anderson w er e murdered. 

"Bat far from these, not only himself bat Sir F Garrie were duped by the Sikh* and Moolraj, 
and when E. thooght that Modraj only heW oat for fear for Ms life, serote to Sir F and told him 
that If a single brigade and some guns woold be sent dosm Moohal seould at once gfve up 
tincoodrtkmally But at the same time everybody knew that Modraj sras dally casting gons and 
had 15,000 ment 

" The day General Vhbh arrived before Modtan he^ ModraL came oct to tell Edwardes that he 
did not want him to spare Ms lif^ and drove Mid oat of hb camp and very nearly crashing hhn and 
hb ally Bhawalpoor i bat the Slkb alllet [nterfeied betseeen Modraj and flying Edwardes and thus he 
was saved." (pp 122 12S, vd IV ) 

liA of Sic QSflrter Sapht Vd IV p. 129 
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and disgracefully ill-treated by the British officers The Indian Musalmarl Correspondent 
of Sir Charles Napier in the letter to which reference has already been made above 
wrote that 

"The politicals arc doing such deeds as to lose their trust and disgust the Sikhs I am told Mr 
Nicholson and Captain Abbott wrote to the Hazarccs, that if they will drive Chuttur Singh out, 
three years' revenue should be remitted " 

The manner in which Chatar Singh was being persecuted and ill-treated by Captain 
Abbott has already been mentioned before As the son of his father, it was the 
bounden duty of Sher Singh to come to Chatar Singh's rescue. So he left Multan 
and traced his steps northward to join his father. The siege of Multan was now 
raised and events to which the British authorities were so longingly looking forward, 
happened in the Sikh Punjab. 

The failure of the siege of Multan emboldened the Sikhs and they rallied round 
Chatar Singh and Sher Singh to fight for their Khalsa Raj. The Sikhs arc not to 
be blamed j for they had been so systematically maltreated, that they were provoked 
to hostilities They would have been less than human beings had they not risen in 
arms to drive out the Christian intruders from their country'. The Indian Musalman 
correspondent of Sir Charles Napier wrote in the letter to which allusion has been 
already made before * 

"it IS now many more times more difficult to subdue Punjab than 1845 when Lord Hardmgc had 
the power to do so, because the object of the Sikhs then was to destroy their refractory troops, 
and the Sirdars accepted promises, nay took bribes, too, but now they will not take bribes, and 
animated with great hatred for the way they were treated, and the Sikhs will turn out to a man, 
unless something extraordinary may happen to prevent, which I can not vouch for at present 

yes, the Sikhs as a body had joined out of their common hatred of the English, 
whom they would have succeeded m driving out of their country, but for the 
Machiavellian policy the English adopted towards them They pitted the Musalmans 
against the Sikhs It was with the support of the followers of the creed of Islam, 
that the English succeeded in defeating the Sikhs ''Writing of the spread of the Sikh 
revolt. Captain Trotter in his Histotj of the British Bmpite in India, says of the 
British officers that 

"Left to their own resources, namely, to their skill in turning to account the old-standing 
hatreds between Sikh and Mahomedan, these men long stood their ground amidst the surging floods 
about them, with a courage all the hardier as their hopes grew less "'f 

It IS sad to contemplate the want of patriotism, statesmanship and foresight 
exhibited by the votaries of the creed of Muhammad that they should have allied 
themselves with the English in their design to subvert the Sikh Raj The {fact can 
not be denied that the Muhammadans in the Panjab enjoyed complete religious 
toleration under the Sikh Raj. Thus Mr. R. 'W, Traford wiites .§ 


* P 125, Vol, IV. 
t Vol I, p 134 

§ Punjab Notes and Queries, Vol I, p. 61 
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''The principal Qoeen of Malmraia Rnofll Singh lived at SheVh u p u r a (Gajranwala Dbtrtct) where 
she buHt a Masftd for her Muhannnedan snl^ects. In a sifflllv spirit of nbcralHy a Vas erected 

ih Dotola Sivala by a Sildi Sordor " 

Maharaja Ranjlt rqx«cd entire confluence tn his Kiahoniedan nIInHtcr Faldr 
Azi^dln. yet members of the family of this Muhantmadan triltUstcr who biJt fdr the 
piatTonaftc of Ranilt SIrbIv would never have risen out of obscurity proved traltdrt td 
the Sikh Raj His brother Nur ud-dirt was a member of the Coandl of Regency of 
Lahore and Sir Lepcl Griffin In his work on the Panjab Chiefs writes of him that "he 
at all times was ready to facilitate matten for the British Resident* It was by his 
advice that the Queen Mother Rani Jhlnda, the widow of Maharaja Ranftt Singh, was 
ordered to be banished oitt of the Portiab and he personally saw to the order being 
caiTied out* 

Of the treachery of another member of the family of the Muhammadan rnlnlslcr Sir 
LcpcI Griffin writes t 

'Fmkir Shamsoddin, second son of Noroddin, was Th«r\»dar of the Gobindgarh fort daring the 
Second Sikh Var In dib poiKIon he behaved with great fidelity and made over the fort to 
Earopeao troops at a time when any heritotlon on bis part might have proiaced serious rcsults,''t 

'^at Griffin calls 'fidelity* was In reality 'treachery " 

It Is no wonder then that the Sikhs having traitors among thdr Muhammadan 
compatrioti were easily overcome by thdr Christian antagonUts- 

It was not till October I848-- when Mtilra) had hdd oat for sU months— -that the 
Sikh Sirdars of the Panjab mode up their minds to loin Chatar Singh and moke the 
Khalsa Raj independent of the English. The English also were not idle. They 
assembled the troops and the Cornmandcr-dn-Orief Lord Gough had to take the field 
The siege of Multan had been raised In September 1848, But the British troppi again 
Invested It The fort of Multan was a strong one and considered quite Impregnable. 
Sir Chs!^ Napter i? i3^9 to his brother h\s}or Oertcra} 

Kapler said 

*1f he (Lt. H B. Edwardes) beats MoolraL he wgl be safe i bot If Mooira] gets an advantage 
Edwardes position wlQ be dangerous. If Moolrafs men ore true, Edwardes can oot take 
Moohan % It they are false the town will open Its gates.'^g 

So it was not altogether the sword on which the Englbh dqsendcd for success In 
their campaign against the Sikhs. Ocddental diplomacy was the more useful weapon 
to Insare thdr success than military strategy or mere powder and shot 

It Is not necessary to enter Into details regarding the battles which were fought 
between the Englbh and the Sikhs — the battles of Ramnagar Chillanwala and Gujarat 
Gough was outmanouvred by Sher Singh and the British forces were defeated by the 
Sikhs at Chillanwala. Thb battle was the last one won by the Sikh soldiers on the 
plains of lndla.§§ It was fought in January 1849 But unfortunately the Slkht did not 

• Punjab Papers 1849 p 228, 

t T6e Pan/aft Cri/fA, new (1*90) Edition. Vol I p 1109 

6 ittr of Sir CSarfa Napier VoL P/ p lOfl, 

H Marshman WThlng of the battle of QiOteowala, says that It was "one of the most dbaitrous 
II4 
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take full advantage of it. Of course, the Sikh soldiers were the best fighting men in 
the world. Marshman in his article on the Second Panjab '^ar, published in the Calcutta 
Review for December, 1849, wrote 

'Throughout the war, at Ramnuggur, at Chillianwallah, at Russul, at the passage of the Indus, 
the Sikh army waited for, escaped from or moved round the British, with the most perfect facility i 
crossed rivers, which occupied British troops many days, and in every imaginable mode, 
demonstrated that the excellence of the British Commissariat was no match for the simplicity of the 
Sikh, and that men, who can bivouac in the open air, and live on parched grain will march much 
faster than those who must have double tents, and carry their luxuries with them ♦ 

Sher Singh should not have left his intrenched position at Rasul, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Chilianwala, where he had taken up his quarters after that memorable 
victory. 'Writes Marshman . 

'The Commander-In-Chief rode over the ground, which the Sikhs had vacated, and the intrenchments 
which they had thrown up, and which it would have cost thousands of Jives to capture But the 
men and the cannon \yhich should have defended them, were gone , and it became manifest that 
the Sikh army of 30,030 men, with sixty guns, all lying within four miles of the British encampment, 
had marched round the army of the Punjab, had escaped the eyes of its Commandcr-in-Chicf, and 
was now in his rear, in full march for Lahore "f 

But Sher Singh could not reach Lahore, and was intercepted at Gujrat, where took 
place the last fight which crushed all hope of Sikh independence The military strategy 
of the English at Gujrat was faulty. 'Anting of this. Sir Charles Napier said 

"Grant and Lawrence are good men in their position and if we had a war 1 would put Grant 
at the head of a division , but neither of them arc generals Grant would be, if he had studied 
war, but he has not The battle of Gujrat Was his, and marked by a total absence of science. 
The Sikh army, not a manoeuvering army able to change front in actiOn, whose left rested on an 
Impassable river, whose right Was 'erl V ate, and weak as water, whose front was strong, ought to 
have been attacked on its right , and the more especially that its only line of retreat was through 
a pass on the right, and a rapid movement of our left, when winning, would have gained that 
pass, and driven the Sikhs into the river, the fords of which were guarded by us on the left bank, 
it was an adjutant-general's battle, not a scientific onc."§ 

Regarding Sher Singh's mistake, Napier wrote . 

"His (Sher Singh's) position would have been very strong indeed had he made Goojerat the 

engagements we have ever fought in India— an engagement, by which no one advantage was gamed, 
and in which British troops were checked by a barbarian enemy who had not even the advantage 
of numbers . . 

Our loss amounted to no less than 2,300 killed and wounded, of whom nearly 800 were slain. 
Twenty-six officers were killed on the spot, or died of their wounds s sixty-six were wounded Her 
Majesty's 24th and the 30th and 56th native infantry were so cntirelv disabled, that they were 
compelled to be disjoined from the force, and sent back to Ramnuggar and Lahore Her Majesty's 
J20th and the 24th native infantry lost both their colours , the 25th and 26th lost each one , the 5th 
cavalry, lost the colour they won on the -field of Maharajpore." {Calcutta Review, December, 
1849, p. 286) 

* Pp. 267-268 

t tbid, p 287 

§ Vol. IV, p. 282 
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front of hb ctntxcr Instead of a sopport a mSe tn rear that or gone In rear of the pass 
altogether" 

Again he wrote 

*1 told Sbere Sing he shocld have fortified Goc^erat as the centre of hb position Instead of 
having It a mUc In hb rear » he said he had no power to do what he wished, the other Chiefs 
overruled bhn He said hb plan was to cross the Chenoh ond march on Lahore and be evidently 
tbooght that Goolab Slog would then have |oIncd him lotUed Lord Dalhomle tdd rne he had 
proofs that soch was Goolab t design when opportirnlty olTcrerL The plan appears to me excellent 
and had the people risen In Googh s rear the old Chief would have been ta o devfl of a plight" 

It b not Improvable that there was some treachery in the comp of Sber Singh 
which made him lose the battle of Gu{rat and sarrender himself and the Sikh troops 
unconditionally to the English. 

At Multan also Dewmn Malraj had to surrender himself after a galfant rafstance 
of nine months unconditionally to the EngllsK He could not hold out any longer 
for he ran short of provisions and powtlcr and shot, hb magazine having caught fire 
and being destroyed 

Thus ended the Second Sikh In which the Sikhs fought very bravely but had 
at last to surrender themselves to the Englbh Their national Independence became 
a thing of the past and In after yean they became servile followers of their masters 


iWrf p, 193. 



CHAPTER LXXXIV 

ANNEXATION OF THE PANJAB 

It has been said before that political and financial considerations made it impossible 
for Lord Hardmge to annex the whole of the Panjab after the First Sikh \^ar 
But the second o*- the Bhairowal Treaty, as it is called, which his lordship forced on 
the Lahore Darbar was worse than annexation of the land of the five rivers to the 
British territories That treaty was intended to provoke hostilities, and then the 
appointment of Sir Frederick Currie as Resident, who had no love for Dalip Singh 
or the Khalsa Raj, was made with the secret object of exasperating the Sikhs, of 
goading them to war and of finally annexing their country The English animated 
by that precept of Jesus which declared. "Do unto others," etc., were clamorous 
or devouring the remnant of the Kingdom of Runjit Singh This is evident from the 
letters addressed to the Govern or-General of India (Lord Dalhousie), by "Economist," 
an officer of practical experience in the Panjab." Just after the surrender of Dewan 
ulraj at Multan, this officer addressed the first of his letters to Dalhousie, in which 
he advised his lordship to annex the Panjab. He wrote 

'The arguments m favour of annexation of the Punjab arc rather negative than positive-rathcr 
that no one can devise any other possible plan than that the acquisition itself is desirable." 

In the above sentence is struck the keynote of all Ins artiutncnts for the annexation. 

ne did not stop to consider whether such a measure was just or not. But he 
proceeded and said • 

or Tr' r°"' o' Duleep Sineh 

to fl; ,!, . 7'- S'" It 15 now for you, my lord, 

^wn p~ ,a T** f ^ “'O" 

we may ZT nr T '"'^POsed of our external defences, 

turn to mlernal management, and do what we have never yet done-make the country 

It was on these grounds that this officer told Dalhousie to 
Hold it (Punjab) for good, or give it up for ever" 

thenlto'Tove'rto '’7'’'^h^ advised his lordship to grind 

justice or mer,!^' Hrirote"'’" 

and w°ser°'cZe'''irrrad?t "“’"'V'’ Toko a more straightforward 

the couniry Silth Cbiifs ' a i°n kc considered the nobihb: of 

dow“as Zch as M °nly say, keep them 

European notions, Lt, d we arHo ralf a'"'" "“'’■'■‘y may be all very well to 

' ru e in Asia, we are much better without them Such people 

t^'LcT T'ZnZ by the “Sun" printing press of Lahore ,n 1897. 

economist was Sir George Cambell, who rose to be the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
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aboukl be redoccd to a rcesoni^ m fa$ b tence» so that they may natbcr be drfven entirely doperxter 
nor retain raore than b good for than and for os," 

Thu was no doubt a counsel of perfection on which It Is needless to say that 
the Qiristian Government of India In those days always acted not only In the Ponlab 
tut In other parts of India also. 

The same writer pointed out the advantages of annexation as follows 

L It b easier (and espedally so tn India where ti»€ pdudpk of passive obedience to the pow er s 
that be b so untverial) to hold hi dieck dhaemtd than an armed people. 

n. A constdereble force must always be mahrtalncd on the frontier of IekHo. If thb force 
occupies the Pan]ab the reverraes of that coontry are available as an ofbet to meet a portion of 
the expense 

m By ta)^ the Punjab we arrive at the oatural boundaries of lodla,^ and obtain a final 
settlement of the question 

fv Ve shall be enabled to extabibh a sore defence against the hordes of Central Asia and the 
Ptmlans or any one ebe who may hove an eye to the East 

V Independe n t of the expense and amdety of always keeping an army b the field east of the 
Sutleb we have, as a question of humanity to choose b et we en a state of continual war and a 
secure peace. 

vl If we do TWt keep the F*unlab— wbat then? Ve must abarrdon the country aiwl retire— 
OUT prestige wQl be ruined artd our name wfil lose Ks spell. Ve shall have commenced a backward 
carea Is any one pre pared to advocate thb? I bcDeve that It b Impossible. » 

" The Punjab most bcacefdrdi be hdd by BrttHh troops, and by British troops alone. The 
occupation must be complete as to ruanua—no conctureni, but ao exc/as/pe possession complete 
ts to pUce— of no portion of the country M of t5o v6o h complete es to thoe— for oo terra of 
years but for a p e n p a mertey.** 

He did not advise Dalhousle to repeat the exprrrlment of Hardinge, the experiment 
of a double government In the Panfab. It must be admitted that there was some 
truth In his arguments. He wrote 

^There b nothing on wWch so modi depend* as the fcding oP self responslbnity If the natives 
are left to tbemsdvei, they W that every thing rests with therasdves and they are not altogetha 
depraved. Take away thb feeling— support them with a rollitary force— bterfde vexatlotaly In their 
dvfl system — and they be co me but the corrupt Instrumcnb of a corrupt systan. They lose all powa 
of doing good, and but apply thdr remabliTg strength to do unraldgated evil for thdr own sordKl 
and sdfbh ends. I utterty deny the paxsfbO/tx of a respectable native Government s u pp o r t e d by 
OUT troops and ovc ridden by our Politicals. The natives cannot consJda themselves the rukn 

of the country 

'The people of the country wooki not fed themsdvcs thoroughly our subjects. They would be 
exposed to the evib of either system i they would be serving two masters. Unquiet and uncertainty 
must prevail and all progress be roach retarded." 

But the strongest argument that He arlvanccd for annexation of the Punjab was 
that might Is right He wrote 

'T>eople begin to dbcova that. In a country where from time ImnKmoTlal might b right, we having 
the greatest might bavr also the best ri^t ft has become our duty as wcH as our right 

to bold." 

Another argument whkh this officer urged In favour of annexation was that the 
continuance of the Slldi Pal would go against the Interests of the Muhammadan 
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population of tlie Panjab, because they assisted the English against the Sikhs and so 
the latter would make short work of them. He wrote . 

"After having stirred them (the frontier Musalman tribes) up to rebel against the Sikhs unassisted 
by our troops, how we are to persuade them to receive as the price of their exertions a yet heavier 
yoke, I don't know Abbott's Hazarehs and Edwardc's Pathans can hardly consider themselves to be 
fighting merely on our account They look on it as an opportunity of regaining their 
inheritance " 

Of course, Dalhousie was for annexation, '^rotc the Christian officer: 

"I believe that your first thoughts were for annexation " 

But Henry Lawrence, who had returned and resumed charge of the Lahore 
Residency from Sir Frederick Currie in the beginning of January, 1849, was opposed to 
annexation, \^rote this Christian officer : 

"I understand, however, that Sir Henry Lawrence is opposed to it Now, I would not for a 
moment be supposed to impugn the purity of that gentleman's motives, but I beg of you to remember 
that not only was he a principal artificer in the settlement which has just broken down, but under 
present arrangements he is King of the Punjab As then, human nature is but human nature, you 
must regard Sir Henry not so much as an unbiassed adviser as a potentate pleading his own 
cause 


'To another opinion of Sir Henry's I would not be so tolerant It is said that he has come 
back to declare that the 'Sikhs had been exceedingly ill used' and that if he had stayed there would 
have been nothing of the kind Now this is, really, too much 

"Altogether, I think that if Sir H Lawrence says that the Sikhs were ill used after his departure, 
the charge is ungrateful and unfair." 


Of course, this Christian officer considered the Treaty existing between the 
Christians and the Sikhs as so much waste paper. For, he wrote 

"I am glad to find that the treaty seems to have died a natural death No argument is hinged 
on t6at pretext, and the tenderest conscience may, therefore, throw over that consideration without 
fear of offence In fact, 'ifie Stk6s' neither made the treaty nor broke it Tlie few individuals who 
went through the farce of consent were nominees of the British power Dulecp Sing was a jncr? 
piece of paper money, and is now as valueless as a note when the bank has broken " 

The natives of England were afraid to annex the Panjab, because it was inhabited 
by martial tribes who might give trouble to their Christian rulers. Against this argument 
the Christian officer wrote * 


After all, feat is the prevailing argument against annexation The Times talks of the martial 
tribes commencing with the Sutlej But you are not 'afraid I' 

But annex, if things are managed by people who understand them, the country will assume 
exactly the same phase as the Cis-Sutlej territory—" 

'The broad fact remains, that in our own important possessions serious rebellion has throughout 
our history in India been unfjiown \/iII you, then — can you, in the face of this all-powerful fact — 
give way to imaginary fear ? Annexation will bring safe and lasting peace " 


Such were the arguments of this sagacious Christian officer for annexing the Panjab. 
nd when Dalhousie annexed that province he wrote his last letter in which he 
heartily congratulated his lordship. 

I March, 1849, his lordship issued a proclamation tolling the death- 

knell of the Sikh Raj. 
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Again In hli farccrell tnlntrtc dated the 28th of February 1856 Dalhouslc, with 
that unsoupulout disregard for truth which characterises occidental diplomacy wrote 

morder of the Brithh ofRcm at Mooltan and the open rebellion of the Dewan Moolral 
were not made pretext for q oa rrcl with the Govemment of Lahore.- The Sfldtt themselves were 
called trpon to punlsb Mootra] as a rebel ogalast tbetr own sovereign and to exact reparation for 
the Brlthh Government whose protection they had previously Invoked, 

"Bat when H was seen that the spirit of the whole SIkfa people was Inflamed by the bitterest 
animosity against os — when Qilef after Qilef deserted oar coosc, tmtil rreariy thdr whole Army led 
by Slrdan who had signed the treaties and by members of the CootkA of Regency Itself was 
openly arrayed against us — when ^ove all It was seen that the SlVhs In the eagerness for oar 
destrodlon, bad been comblrKd In anrtatora] aliutnee with Dost Mahomed Khan and hb Mohomedan 
tribes — It became manifest that there was oo alternative left. The question for os was no longer 
one of policy or of expedlertcy bat one of notional safety 

"Accordingly the Govemment pot forth Its perwer After ■ prolonged campaign and ■ straggle 
severe and onxlotts the Sikhs were otterly defeated and sabdaed, the Afghans were driven with 
Ignominy through the mountalrtj ortd the Ptm|ab became a British province.'* 

But that the annexation of the Pan(eb cannot be {usUflcd from moral considerations 
win be admitted by all unbiased and minded men. Regarding this annexation 

Mafor Evans Bell truly observes 

"Lord Dalhoosles pro ced ore In settiing the faturc relahons of the Pimlab with British India 
after the campaign of l&M fu^ amounts to thb t a goordlan. hovfog undertaken for a valuable 
comUeration a troublesome and dangerous trusty dedores, on the first occarrence of those troubles 
and dangers of which he had hill knowledge and fore warning, that as a compensatioa for his 
exertions aod a protection for the future be shall appropriate bb Vard s estate and penoaal pr o perty 
to hb own purposes. And this, although the guardian holds ample scenrity In hb own hands for 
the repayment of any outlay and the sotisloctiOQ of arty damages he might have Incurred Id 
executing the conditions of the tnrst'** 

The same author has very scathingly exposed the untnithfol character of the 

statements contained In Dalhouile s prodamatiort Extracts from his writings arc given 
below He writes 

"During the period prescribed by the Treaty for the Maharaja s ralnoifty no crbfa rto second 
straggle, could absolve the British Gov er nowi i t from the obligations of guordlartshlp and management, 
so long as It professed to fuIflU those duties aod was able to do so withoot Interraptioo. 

" supposing the rcbefflon had f>ot been In the slightest degree provoked or extended by 
any error excess, ombslon, or delay of the British Government, — Lord Dolhoqslc's case would DOt 
be In the least Improved. Supposing that the soreibe by which he attempted to Jostify the 
annexation were demomtr^ly true, and that the Sikhs were really ardmated, from the first day 
of the occuptation, with so deep and bitter a hostility that they only watched their opportunity 
for revolt, and wooJd never have been padfled without a seiood lesson then I soy that they were 
entitled to that second lesson wfthorrt any extra charge. The State of Lahore had paid heavily 
In money and {n territory for the first lesson » and we hod ondertaken. In consideration of an 
annual subsidy secured on the public revenues adminbtered by oorseives to perform the of fice 
of teacher for a term of years. If unexpected difficnltfes bod presented themseivci in the perfomi 
ance of thb office, we ihoald even then have had no right to complain. But it was not so. 
Ve understood quite well the rtature of the evils to encounter and cure, and they were clearly 
aggravated by our own malpractice.* 

• RdTosp€ct3 and Prospeds o/ Indian Policy p 142. 
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"The continued existence of this Regency, throughout the rebellion, proves that British responsi- 
bility and guardianship were never shaken off or shifted for a day If indeed the British Resident 
had been driven from his position at Lahore , if he had lost the custody of the Maharajah's person , 
if he had been forced to abdicate for a time the functions of government, and the Vard had 
thrown off his tutelage, the guardian might have been justified in re-entering the country as a 
conqueror, and declaring all previous engagements to be at an end But no such interruption ever 
took place The Resident's authority as chief ruler of the Punjab was never suspended During 
the rebellion, which in Lord Dalhousie's opinion warranted him in dethroning his '^ard, the capital 
city was never disturbed j and the Government of the Punjab, exactly as we had chosen to organise 
it,— including the Council of Regency,— was unaltered to the last 

"Lord Dalhousie totally fails to make out any violation of the Treaty against the Lahore State, — 
the only specific instance he adduces, the non-payment of the subsidy, being, as we have seen a 
mere matter of account, by which the case is not modified to the prejudice of the State of Lahore 
He contrives to fasten a plausible stigma of perfidy and violation of treaties upon the State of 
Lahore, only by ringing the changes through several paragraphs, upon the terms, 'the Sikh nation,' 
'the Sikhs,' 'the Sikh people,' and 'the Government,' or 'State of Lahore,' until a thorough confusion 
IS established. For these are not convertible terms 

'Tne Sikh people,' . is not a phrase synonymous with 'the people of the Punjab,' the great 
majority of v/hom took no share in the revolt, and felt no sympathy with it j while at least 20,000 
subjects of the Lahore State, enrolled in its service, fought on the side of the Government, and 
assisted in suppressing the rebellion 

"It IS strange that Lord Dalhousie should have so completely overlooked the real difference 
bcbx'cen 1846 and 1849 The question of age was immaterial at both periods There was no 
plea of annexation in 1846 when the warning was given and acknowledged, because the Maharajah 
was the reigning Prince of an independent state In 1849 the actual ruler of the State was the 
British Resident, under the Governor-General's instructions 

"From the I6th of December, 1846, the date of the treaty of Bhyrowal, down to the 29th of 
March, 1849, when the Proclamation annexing the Punjab was issued, the Government of Lahore 
was in strict subordination to the British Government , and its subordination was never interrupted, 
suspended, or relaxed for a single day If, indeed, the Government of Lahore could justly have been 
made responsible for any of the untoward events in 1848 and 1849, Sir Frederick Currie, the 
Resident, must have been the first person indicated, for he ^was the absolute head of that 
Government "* 

Of course, the annexation could not be justified from any moral considerations. 
But then "the official wolves/' with whom "the pretext of the muddied stream was ' 
always nigh at hand — " wolves like Dalhousie and his adviser Frederick Currie, had 
bidden farewell to the dictates of their conscience, if they ever possessed one, and 
Were not to be swayed by any moral considerations. There is very little doubt that 

Lord Dalhousie was assisted by Sir Frederick Curne in drawing up the Proclamation 
of the 29th March, 1849, sealing the doom of the Sikh Raj. 

One important reason for the annexation of the Panjab was that it grew cotton. 
That had been a reason for the annexation of Sindh also. 


* 


Major Evans Bell's Retrospects and Pi aspects of tPe Indian Poticsr, Chapter VI. 



CHAPTER UOiXV 

THE SECOND BURMESE VAR 

The Second Burmese Var was a wanton outran on humanity for these was no 
aisus bdll for It tfiat unscrapulous <Jl5rt^ni for tnrth wh/c?! cfiaracterls« 

Lord Dalhousles state documents he did not blush to write In his farewell Minute the 
following as lustlfylng the war 

'’Vben llttk more than two years bad passed [after the Skh Var] the Government of India 
•gala was suddenly engaged hi bosdIHks with Bormah. 

'Ceitaln British trades In the Port of Rangoon had been subjected to gross outrage by the 
officers of the King of Ava, In direct vioUtlon of the Treaty of yandaboo 

^f all the Eastern nations with which the Government of India has had to do the Burmese were 
the most arrogant arid overbearing 

'however contemptible the Borman race may seem to critics In Europe, they have ever been 
regarded In the East as formidable In the extreme. Only five and twenty years before, the news of 
theh march towards Chittagong bad raised a panic In the bazars of Calcutta Itsdf % and even in the 
late Var a rsmoor of thdr supposed approach spread consternation In the British Districts of 
Assam and Arracan 

•Every effort was made to obtain frparatfon by frkadly means Bert every effort was vain. 

•But oor forbearance was fruitless. A^cordtagfy in the end of 1852, the British troops took 
po»«ssioa of the Kingdom of Pegu and the territory was retained in order that the Government of 
India odght bold from the Barman State both adectoate c o mpensation for post Injury and the best 
security against fotttrc danger* 

It Ii proper to say that the above b a tissue of falsehoods which occidental 
diplomatisb Icnow how to resort to to suit thdr convenience and purpose. Three years 
before Dalhousle penned hli minute, Cobden had very scathingly exposed the immorality 
and Inlostke of the Burmese Var in a publication which he very aptJy named *How 
Vars arc got up In Indla.'^ No attempt was made by Dalhousic to controvert or deny 
the serious allegations made against the Indian Government by Cobden Cobden s Is a 
name held sacred In almost every house hold In England for If the natives of that 
coimtry to<laY are enabled to get thdr bread cheap it Is not to a small measure due 
to the exertions of that Englbh statesman If the Englishman reveres hli memory as 
that of a patriot, the Indian should look upon him as a philanthropist, for he tried to 
do iusticc to India. 

It Is a pity that none of the Christian xrriters of Indian history or of die biography 
of Lord Dalhousle has ever referred to Cobden s pamphlet on the Second Burmese Var 
Mr F V Chesson In his note to the pamphlet says that this 

•pamphlet was written In the lumraer of 185^ neariy three years before the late Lord Dalhoasle, then 
Governor-General of India had terminated the career of vloJence and spoliation which dazzled the 
nation by the meretridoos iostre of Its successes but which, to the presdent eye of Mr Cobden 
wbd saw with palafal dcamas its In/asticeand ImmorBUty was freoght with the greatest peril to the 
Empire. Mr Cobden lost no time In disentombing the fthds from the same offldal bortal-groond 
II5 
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[that IS, Parliamentary papers], and with a result which will entitle his searching exposure of deeds 
that will not bear the tight to the thoughtful consideration of all Englishmen who , desire to make 
themselves acquainted with the true history of Indian misgovernmcnt 

In the preface to his pamphlet, Mr Cobden wrote 

"\ may say, by way of explanation, that the whole of the narrative is founded exclusively upon 
the Parhamentry papers, . It should be borne in mind that the ease, such as it is is, founded upon 
our own ex parfe statement A great many of the letters are mutilated and, remembering that, 
m the Afghan papers, it is now known that the character of at least one of the Cabool Chiefs was 
sacrificed by a most dishonest garbling of his language, I confess 1 am not without suspicions 
that a similar course may have been pursued in the present instance 1 will only add, then, bad 
as our case now appears, what would it be if we could have access to the Burmese "Blue Books," 
stating their version of the business ?" 

The stay-at-home English as well as Anglo-Indian writers on the Second Burmese 
'^ar have tried to blame the Government of Burma for having provoked the war by 
their insolence and ill-treatment of British subjects trading in that country Thus the 
historian of the Second Burmese \^ar, one Lieut F B Lawric, says (p 20) • 

"Latterly, our merchants at Rangoon, contrary to the stipulations of the treaty [of yandaboo], 
were subjected to a scries of oppressions and exactions, which, if unredressed, must have obliged 
us to quit the port 

"It IS unnecessary to enter into a detail of all the insults heaped upon us by the Burmese Suffice 
it to mention one case of injustice and oppression, that of a British captain of a vessel, who, on 
the false representation of a Burmese'" pilot, was placed by the governor of Rangoon m the stocks, 
and fined nine hundred rupees," 

The facts which brought about the war with the Burmese have been ver^' carefully 
set forth by Mr Cobden in the pamphlet referred to above and which is compiled 
from Parliamentary papers. The opening sentence of his pamphlet is that 

■"In June, 1851, the British barque Monarch, of 250 tons, last from hfoi}}mcin, reached Rangoon, 
the principal port of the Burmese Empire On the second day after their arrival. Captain Shepperd 
the master and owner, ■'was taken before the police to answer the charge of having, during the 
voyage, thrown overboard the pilot Esoph, preferred by a man named Hajim, a native of Chittagong, 
who stated that he was brother of the said pilot' "f 

Captain Shepperd was mulcted in fines and fees to the amount of £46, and permission was 
then given him to depart f but when about to sail he was again detained, 'owing to a charge 
brought by a man named Dewan Ah (a British subject, employed in one of the Moulmcin gunboats), 
•.ailing himself a brother of the pilot, bringing forward a claim for a sum of 50D rupees, which he 
stated his brother had taken with him '§ This led to a fresh exaction of £55 " 

Captain Lewis of tbe British vessel the Champion, which in August, 1851, arrived 
at Rangoon, from the Mauritius was mulcted by the governor in fines and fees to the 
amount of £70 The charges of murder and other offences were preferred against 
Captain Lewis by two Bengali coolies, who had secreted themselves on board his 
ship, with a view to return to their country and they were joined by some lascars and 
others of the crew, who deserted 

The pilot was not a Burmese, but a British Indian subject as will be mentioned presently 

t Papers relating to hostilities with Burmah presented to Parliament, June 4, 1852, p. 5 

§ Ibid. 
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G>l>dtn remarks and he has put In Italics his remarks (p 30 Edition of 
1867) that 

"// most be borne In mind t&of oB i&e pavties to tBese suite were BeiHs6 tubjede ; the 
sovtmof of Rangoon bad not been adjodlortina In matters In which Burmese Interests as opposed 
to those of fordgntrs were at sttflce." 

But the two gallant captains In order to furnish the Christian Government of India 
with a handle to proceed against Burma — knowing that any complaint against any 
Independent power of the East would "be quite wdcome to the Britlsli Indian authorities 
appealed to the Indian Government for redress Although they claimed together 
£I 920 as compensation for ill-usage etc. thdr claim was cut down by the Indian 
authorities to £920 that Is In the case of Captain Shepperd of the barque Monarch 
Rs. 3SOO and of the CiSampwn Rs. 5600 A demand was made of the Burmese 
government for the payment of these sums as compensation for losses sustained by 
the two above mcntionwl officers For our own part, we fall to set how according 

to any International Law the Government of India could sit in appeal over the 

decisions of the court of any other Independent country But Burma was xrcak and 
the pretext of the muddled stream was necessary to the wolves of Anglolndla to 
swallow up that country 

The Government of India took up the complaint with great alacrity and eagerness. 
Two of the Queens ships the Fox and the Serpent* under the command of 
Commodore Lambert were lyif>g fn the Hughll Dalhousle lost no time In despatching 

Commodore Lambert to RangoofTio demand Reparation that is the payment of 

£920 of the Burmese autborltte for the Injuries sustained by Captains Shepperd 
and Lewis. 

Before proceeding farther It Is necessary to state here that Dalhousle made a mlstakef 
In entrusting Commodore Lambert with this diplomatic affair Sir \^illlam Lee 'Earner 
in his Life of Lord Dalhoosic writes 

"As to the policy of the step taken by the Govenunent of India, John Lawrence in a letter 
to Courtenay the private secretary 'Vhy did you send a Commodore to Burma If you 

wanted peace r'’§ 

Dalhousle also In a letter to his emd^ Lord Broughton wrote on the 23rd of 
fanuary 1852, that ‘'these Commodores are too combustible for negotiations." 

"Notwithstanding the Instructions given to Commodore Lambert to which rcfererKC 
will be made presently the very fact of sending him at the head of a squadron to 
Rangoon one suspect that Dalhousle Intended a rupture with Burma. It was 

not the duty of the Commodore to play the part of a diplomatist 

"Mr Cobden writes 

"But where was the necessity for sendlrtg a squadron at all until after a demood for redress 

Thdr nama quhe fustifled tfa® Part they (or rather thdr coormandants) played In provoking 
the war 

t May It T»ot be that Dalhoosle selected Coonnodore Lambert and famished hbn with secret 
instinctlons to provoke the Bonnese to hostllides ? 

5 VoL I p, 417 
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had been made through a civilian, or at least a Company's officer, who“ understood the customs 
of the country, and the more especially so, as it was the first complaint that had been officially 
presented to the Government of Burmah 

The instructions given to Commodore Lambert were that he should demand reparation 
from the Governor of Rangoon for the injuries sustained by Captains Shepperd and 
Lewis, but wrote Dalhousie that 

"It would be right that the Commodore should in the first instance be satisfied on this head § " 

This implied that Commodore Lambert was to hear both sides *and to inquire on 
the spot whether the compensation claimed was founded on justice 

The Commodore was furnished with a letter addressed to His Majesty the King of 
Burma which was to be forwarded to him '^'"in the event of the Governor refusing or 
evading compliance.” After forwarding the letter to the King at Ava, the Commodore 
was instructed to proceed to the Persian Gulf, whither his lordship understands he 
IS under orders to proceed.”** 

Dalhousie's instructions to the Commodore concluded as follows 

"It IS to be distinctly understood that no act of hostility is to be committed at present, though 
the reply of the Governor should be unfavourable, nor until definite instructions regarding such 
hostilities shall be given by the Government of India "tt 

The instructions were quite definite but these were all set aside by the gallant 
Commodore, who at the head of his squadron sailed from Calcutta and landed at 
Rangoon towards the end of November, 1851 . No sooner had he landed there 

* The writer on the Burmese ^ar in the Calcutta Review for July, 1852, quotes from the 
Treaties and Engagements between the Honourable East India Company and Native Powers 
in Asia 

"Since this time (1840) all communications with the Burmese authontics have been conducted 
through the Commissioner in the Tenasserim Provinces" 

Then the writer proceeds 

"For twelve years then all negotiations with the Court of Burmah have been conducted through 
the intervention of the Tenasserim Commissioner, • upon receipt of the representations of 

Captains Lewis and Shepperd, . the President in Council, intimated to Colonel Bogle, 

that Commodore Lambert had been instructed to proceed to Rangoon, Now this is the 

first point which is open to question 'Wiy was the usual course of procedure departed from ? '^hy 
was not Colonel Bogle ordered to conduct the negotiations in the usual way ? 
do think that it would have been well if the ordinary channel of communication had first been 
tried, and Colonel Bogle had been instructed, without any demonstrations of hostile intentions m the 
first instance, to make a firm and decided demand upon the King of Burmah for the dismissal and 
punishment of the offending officer, and ample pecuniary compensation to the aggrieved British 
subjects But Lord Dalhousie thought that the more decided method of sending at once 

an armed envoy, 'a Cromwellian Ambassador,' would have the effect of intimidating the Burmese 
authorities, and so avoiding the necessity of actual recourse to war " (P 206-207 ) 

It seems that it was with the dcliberable intention of provoking the Burmese to hostilities 
that Dalhousie departed from the usual course of procedure 
t P 100, 1867 edition 
§ Edition of 1867, p 32 
** Ibid , p 33 
tt Jbid 
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tlian he encouraged the Brithh residents of that place to bring their complaints and 
alleged grievances against the Governor of Rangoon* But before the da> (28th 
Noveraber) appointed by the Commodore on which the residents were requested to 
bring thdr grievances In writing, he wrote on the 27th November %cforc,^ as 
Cobden observes "a written dedaratlon was In his hands" the following Insulting 
letter to the G overnor of Rangoon 

*Tbe object of ray vWt to Rangoon was at the retpiest of the Most NoWc the Marqub of 
Dalhoosk, the Govemor General of British Indio, to demand redress for Insolts and Injuries you 
have committed on tobfects bdonglng to her Brttannlc Malesty Queen Vktorta. 

"Since roy anival so marry more complaints hove been made by persons residing at Rorrgoon 
who have a right to datm Brithh protection that I have deemed It ray duty to withold my original 
dcraaird until I have again made kr t ow n thetr complaints to bb lordship." 

But he did not wait for InslrucUoos from Dalhousle. On the very next day (Le, 
28th November) he forwarded to the Govemor of Rangoon for transmission to His 
Majesty the King of Barma the letter with which he had been furnished by the 
Government of India and which he had been Instructed to malcc use of only "in 
the event of the Govemor refusing or evading compliance." At the same time the 
gallant Christian Cotrnnodore wrote a letter to the Prime Minister of Hb Majesty the 
King of Ava. Of course, the gallant Cornmodore thought It beneath his dignity to show 
any courtesy to the Govemor of Rangoon for In writing to him he made use of language 
as follows 

*1 shall eatpcct that every despatch wQl be used for forwarding the same and I Hold you 
respoQsIWe for an answer being delivered In these wnlers wltWn five wteto from thb day^t 

The Commodore at the ..ame time wrote art account of hb proceedings to the Govemor 
General of India, which he sent off to Calcutta by a steamer In charge of Captain Latter 

The Ibt of grievances presented to the Commodore by the British residents was a 
long one for It contained no less than 38 Items. No one In hb senses would 
have attached any Importance to thb document, for It bore no signatures of those 
who wer e alleged to have been the aggrieved persons and was curiotisly enough 
mostly without dates. But any stick Is good enough to beat a dog with. So the 
list of alleged grievances which Cobden called "absurd^ was considered sufficient to 
pick a quarrel with the Burmese Govcmment§ 

Ibid p ts 

t Ibid, p aa. 

§ Regvdlr>g these alleged grievances of the British raidenb at Rangoon EUenboroogh, who 
Hrnself as Governor General of India knew how to get up wars Id India, observed from hb place 
In the House of Lords on February dth 16J1 1 

"He abo wished to know whether before any requhition was sent to the King of Ava for 
reparation for the Injuries Inflicted on British subjects in Rarrgoon any trustworthy ofRcer of ours 
was sent there to ascertain the truth of tbefr representatior^ and the extent of the Injuries hifUcted ? 
He couM recoflect— 4 t was not so dbtant an era — he could rccoOect the drcorastances of a 
corapUhrt wVidr was brought under the notice of the Britbh Govemraent, by a certain I>on Padfleo 
Athens rejoked In one Padfleo i but be could assure thdr lordships that there were doterts of 
Padflcos at Rangoon. If there were not ^ grossest Ignorance of or the itrimgest mbrepresetrta 
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The demand which Commodore Lambert had made on the Governor of Rangoon 
"for an answer being delivered" to him "within five weeks from this day" {le, 28th 
November), was complied with, for it arrived on the New year's day, being a day 
within the limited time The Buddhist sovereign of Burma, not desirous to go to war 
with the Christian Government of India, for he was conscious of his weakness, was 
quite willing and ready to accede to all the demands which had been made on him 
To show his sincerity, he disgraced the Governor of Rangoon by recalling him and 
sending another nobleman to replace him. The Commodore even admitted that the 
King was sincere. On the 1st of January, 1852, he wrote to the Government of 
India that 

"the Burmese Government have dismissed the Governor of Rangoon, and promised to settle the 
demand made on them by the Government of India 

"I am of opinion that the King is sincere, and that his Government will fully act up to what he 
has promised 

But this would not have served the purpose of the gallant Christian Commodore 
and so he tried to pick a quarrel with the new Governor, who arrived at Rangoon 
on the 4th January. The next day Commodore Lambert 

sent Mr Edwards, the assistant-interpreter, to ascertain when it would be convenient for him 
to receive an officer with a letter stating the nature of the claims which the Government of British 
India had made on that of Burmah, and to say that when all had been adjusted he should do 
himself the honour of personally paying his respects to him * the reply to which was that the 

Governor was ready at any time to receive communications from him 5 and the following day was 
fixed "t 

At the instance of Mr Edwards, the new Governor removed the embargo by 
which the inhabitants of Rangoon had been prevented from holding communication 
With the boats of the squadron. Referring to this act of the new Governor, Cobden 
very truly observes . 

It IS important that this fact should be borne in mind as an answer to the vague statements, 
or w ic no official proofs are afforded, that the new Governor had, on his first arrival, by his 
Proc amation and other acts, shown an unfriendly disposition towards the British residents "§ 

On the 6th January, 


As h Psrigoon, on the part of those who have written about it, Rangoon was the sink of 
t e Alsatia to which all men went who could not keep a footing elsewhere Persons of 
w origin, who had discovered that Asia was too hot to hold them, lived in Ava, and generally 

^ to Rangoon, and there under the same, or perhaps some other name, endeavoured to gain a 
' , Putation or a new fortune He should not wish the Government to take any political measures 
that sending an officer there to inquire into the circumstances He regretted 

^ a not been done in the first instance » for it was reported that when the Commodore 

was sent to Rangoon with his flee, he found circumstances very different from those which had been 
P te to him The Don Pacificos pushed off their boats, and went on board with representa- 
tions of the damage which they said they had sustained " (Ibid, p 38 ) 

* P 43, Ibid . \ f y j 

T Burmah Papers, 1852, p 36 (Pp 44-45, Ibid) 

§ Ibid , p 45 
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"tlic Coramodore directed Captain FHhboomc commandlna Her Malotys ttcaaicr //erm s Captain 
Latter and tipo ofBccr* of the Hermes wHh Mr Edwards to proceed and deltva to the Governor 
the letter containing the demands he was diarsed to make. Captain Latter was at the time on board 
the Proserpine finhWog the Dormese translation of the letter whkh was to be given to the 
Governor i and to gK'c him doe warning of thdr approach, on hb own respoftslWlity ns there wns 
no thne to spare, he sent Mr Edwards on shore to him to give notice of thdr coming, and 
charged him to say that, as he had already shown his friendly feelings by his arnkdjle expressions 
of the day before, with reference to the time of recdvtng a commenlcatlon from Commodore 
Lambert, there would be no necessity for maldng any display In rccdvlng them, so that there could 
be no necessity for any delay'** 

The Governor hnd cortsented to receive a communication and not a deputation 
from the Commodore for tk> previous arransement had been come to for Its reception. 
Cobden says 

"To oil who are acquainted with the customs of the East, and the childlike Importance which 
Oriental nations aM cspedaTly the Burmese attach to the ccr ononlal of vbfts it must b evident 
that the course about to be pursued was pretty certdo to end untatlsfactorily The Governor had 
expressed hb readlneu to receive a commankatlon not a deputation from Commodore Lambert, 
and he had entreated the derk of the Interpreter to bring it hhnself Mr Edwards could run In 
and out of hb house fredy as bearer either of a messag or letter because for a person of hb 
Inferior rank, rvo formal reception was rve cessa ry , An Engtbhman, Id such a dilemma, would 
order hb servant to tdl on unbidden caller he was not at home, la the East, If the mrrelcome 
visitor present himself in the middle of the day the answer b 'My maste b asleep " 

Tbc deputation wbo were bearers of the letter from the Commodore 
'landed at about noon and" proceeded to Mr Blrrell s house to proare horses to take them up 
as the ^stance was too modi to walk Irt the stm,''t 

Regarding the letter Cobden writes arsd he has pirt these words In ItaJia 

"There was nothing In the contenb of the letter whkh in the slightest degree called upon the 
writer to force the Governor to receive (t by the hands of a dcpatalion." 

Of course It was not possible for the Governor of Rangoon to have received the 
deputation without previous arrangement Cobden justly says 

Vhat should we think of an American deputation who required us to dispense wHh ottr Lord 
Chamberlalci, Gold stkks arsd Beef-eaters, and receive them after the simple fashion of the Vhltc 
House at Vashtngton ? Might we not probaWy doubt If they ■wot sober ?" 

Bat the British Commodore considered the non recepHon of the deputation and 
of thdr 

"Arr£fjg been iept troiUZhg for a faU quarter of an boor in tBc sun 

a very sufFldent cause of going to war with Burma. He did not consider It necessary 
to afford an opportunity to the Governor of Rangoon to explain or apologise for what 
had occurred or to refa the matter to the Government of India or that of Burma. It 
Is recorded In the Parliamentary papers 

"The Commodofe forthwith directed a bont to be sent to summon some of the English residents 

Ibid pp AS-46. 

t ibid p 47 

8 Ibid^ p 5g. 
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from the shore On their arrival he warned them to be prepared to leave the town during Ihd 
afternoon, and requested them to give notice to all other British subjects . . 

'The British subjects, men, women, and children, to the amount of several hundred, took refuge 
during the afternoon on board the shipping in the river and before the evening had set in, the vessels 
had commenced dropping down the river 

"It was dark before the Commodore issued orders to seize what was usually styled the 
yellow Ship" * 

wKich belonged to the sovereign of Burma and which was anchored a little above 
the squadron. 

The very same day, the Commodore issued the notification of blockade in which he 
declared that 

"(n virtue of authority from the Governor-General of India, I do hereby declare the rivers of 
Rangoon, the Bassein and the Salween above Moulmcin, to be in a state of blockade t and, with 
the view to the strict enforcement thereof, a competent force will be stationed in, or near the entrance 
of the said rivers immediately "f 

Regarding the above notification, Cobden says 

"that there does not appear in the whole of the papers presented to Parliament one word or 
syllable of remonstrance or remark on the part of the Governor-General in vindication of his own 
authority— no, not even after Commodore Lambert, as if in very derision and mocker^', had in his 
notification declared the coast in a state of blockade, 'rn virtue of autdorits /com tfic Governor-- 
General of Brihsfi India "§ 

But It never struck Cobden that Commodore Lambert might have possibly received 
secret instructions from the Governor-General of British India to enter upon hostilities 
with the Burmese nation. It is on this assumption only that wc can explain his conduct 
and that of the Government of India towards the Burmese and also towards the 
Commodore Writes Cobden ; 

"It is a most perplexing fact throughout these papers, that, although it is apparent that the 
Governor-General perceives the rashness of the acts of Commodore Lambert, . . yet not one word 
falls from him to show that he was more than a passive looker-on at the contemptuous disregard of 
his own instructions 1" {Ibid , p. 60) 

This goes to confirm our suspicion of the Commodore having received secret 
instructions from the Governor-General of India to pursue the course which he did 
and which precipitated the war with the Burmese. Of course, the conduct of the 
gallant Commodore can not be defended by any unprejudiced man or a |over of 
air pW* Even the writer of the article on the Burmese '^ar in the Calcutta Review 

ju y, 1852, who appears from internal evidence to be none else than Marshman,** 


Parliamentary Papers, 1852, p 46 
t Ibid, pp 51-53 
§ Ibid, p 55 

Marshman is mentioned several times in General Sir 'William Sleeman's Joatne'gi through Oude 
(Bentley, I8S8) sec vol ii, pp 390,397, — as the writer of "rabid articles" in favour of the absorption 
of Native States j and is stigmatised by Sir Henry Lawrence as "a perfect filibuster" — Kaye's Lives 
of Indian Officers, vol II, p 314 

Of course Marshman did not support Dalhousie's measure out of love for him He was very 
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who as the son of a dcr^yman was brought up on the teaching of the Bible from 
his cradle and who to exemplify that teaching of Qirist which said “TDo unto others" 
etc, was an unflinching supporter of Dalhousles acts of spoliation could not defend 
the Commodore. He wrote 

" Ve folly agree with Lord DalHousle then, that Commodore Lambert cooU not pm» ever this 
act of studied contumely without notice. But to hove noticed it in some wax *nd to havt avertued 
It In ilic special rax in which Cornmodore Lambert did ovenge It ore two things altogether 
different t M the King has so promptly disavowed the conductof the previous Governor of Rangoon 
we think he was entitled to an opportunity of statfrvg whether he approved of the derfofs of this 
one, and It doa seem to os that t^o evil would have ttsultcd If the Commodore had done all 
that he did, with the important exception of the seinire of the "Vctlow Ship" and bad made a 
peremptory demand of the King that he should command the Gostmof to pr o c e e d on board the 
AlCt do tnaVx to Captain Bshboume and the ofnccra who had accompanied him such an apology 
as Commodore Lambert should dictate to hhn Vhethcr the 'Golden Foot would have acceded to 
this demand or not, we cannot determine. Very probably he would not but his refusal would 
havt put ns Into a more comfotiabl position In a natlorul point of view than that which we 
octoally occupy 

'The sdcuTC of the Kings ship was then the first act of war on our part.*' 

Gabden observes 

'The coisdoct of the Governor of Rangoon H now a sublcct of minor importance— the question 
for the statesman, the historian, and the moralbt b, were we |osH5cd whatever his behaviour sras 
with the known friendly disposition of the King, In commencing wdt with the Bunnese nation?* 

Of course no British author has ventured to answer this question 
Great was the apprehension of the Inhabitants of Rangoon at the seinire oi the 
Kings "yellow Ship" Vrites Cobden 

"A covey of patrldgei with a hawk in view ready to make its fdl swoop or q flock 
of sheep with a wolfs eyes glaring Into the fold, could not shrink more tlmkfly from that leniWe 
end ItresHtible foe than did the Burmese ofRdals at the prospect of a hostile colUsJon with Englood 
Captain Latter says that so great was (hdr apprehension when the Commodore selccd the Kings 
ship that 'they even seemed alarmed for the safety of thdr own heads."? 

In vain did the Burmese officials entreat the English Commodore to rdetise the 
Kings ship In vain did the Governor of Rangoon send the Dallah Governor to the 
Commodore to plead for fdm and overlook his faulL if any The Dallah Governor 
told the Commodore 

araply rewarded for hb writings. Thus Mr J L. Valler In his evidence before the Select Committee 
on colonization in India on 8th June 1058, being questioned 

"4068. Docs It pay as a mercantile speculation to set up a rwwspapcr to defend the Govern 
roent In India?' 

said 

"1 can state that the proprietor of a paper which defended the Government has retired with a 
handsome fortune, the 'Triend of Indio" was notoriously when 1 was In India, supporting the 
Government measures. 

Of course, Marshman b alloded to In the above. 

• lbi<U p 55 

t IbkL, p 61 
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''that he had no doubt that when the King of Ava became acquainted with the insolent conduct of 
his subordinates to those who came to make a friendly communication, refusing to receive such 
communication, and thus jeopardising his throne, he would visit them with condign punishment *" 

But the Commodore was not moved by the entreaties and pleading of the Burmese 
officials He towed away the King's ship, which caused great catastrophe In the 
words of the Commodore 

'Her Majesty's steam-sloop Hermes, with the King of Ava's ship in tow, passed us at half past 
nine [January lOth], when the stockade opened a sharp cannonade on her Majesty's ship Pox, 
which was instantly returned with shot and shell, and the Burmese battery was in a short time 
silenced On the smoke clearing away not a person was to be seen on the shore or in the boats 

"Our fire, 1 have no doubt, must have done great execution, for I have reason to believe that 
at least 3,000 men were opposed against us " 

Commenting on the above, wrote Cobden 

"On the 6th, at night. Commodore Lambert seized the King's ship, which he held in his possession 
at anchor opposite the town for three days, during which time the Burmese made no attempt to 
retake it? but on the contrary, conciliatory visits were paid to the Commodore by the authorities 
of the highest rank in the neighbourhood. There is no reason to suppose that any 

act of hostility would have been committed had the King's ship been merely kept at anchor in the 
power of the British But to have allowed a Burmese ship of war to be towed out of the river by 
foreigners, passing under the great stockade or battery without molestation, would have involved the 
disgrace and destruction of those who were responsible to the King of Ava for the protection of 
his property "§ 

Technically, the Burmese fired the first shot This is exactly what the Commodore 
and his officers were longing for. For, this furnished them with the handle to go to 
war with that Buddhist nation. Cobden has put the case very vividly when he 
says — 

"Let us suppose that, instead of Rangoon, the scene of these operations had been at Charleston 
A ship of war belonging to the Government of the United States, lying at 
Charleston, is instantly seized and, notwithstanding notice was given that, if an attempt should be 
made to carry her off, the Commodore’s ships would be fired upon from the shore, she is towed 
out to sea, the American battery opening fire as they pass and receiving in return a broadside which 
docs great execution '^hat would have been the response to this news when it reached 
England ? Can any one doubt that one unanimous cry would have been raised for the disgrace and 
punishment of Commodore Lambert ? And why is a different standard of justice applied in the 
case of Burmah ? Ask your own conscience, reader, if you be an Englishman, whether any better 
answer can be given than that America is powerful, and Burmah weak "** 

suggest another answer. It is that the conscience of a European people is 
such an unknown and unknowable quantity that its existence is probably to be doubted 
when dealings with non-European nations are concerned 

Cobden then proceeds 

It might be expected that, having carried off a ship of war and killed a number of the 

Parliamentary papers, p 43 
t Ibid, p 41, 

§ Ibid, p 66, 

** Ibid, pp 67-69 
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Burmese force, suSktent uthfectkm had been obtained for a dalm of £920 But the coast of 
Bormah was still declared tn a state of blockade 

Referring to the correspondence which took place between the Buddhist Burmese 
and the Christian English rc^rding the release of the Kings ship and the conduct of 
the Governor of Rangoon Cobden was forced to write 

*Tbe co mmon serac and logic of the above correspondence, as well as Its philanthropic sentiments 
present, 1 am sorry to say a most favourable contrast to the Qnlitlan side of this concspondcnce."')- 

Dalhouslc was addressed by the Governor of Rangoon through his Secretary 
Mr (afterwards Sir Frederick) Holliday The Governors letter elldtcd the following 
remarks from Cobden 

"The letters of the Burmese authorities, translated Into English be It remembered by hostile 
pen, are remarkable for Ihdr tersenas er>d dear common sense and offer a striking contrast to 
the lengthy mmWing and locofxJusIve reasoning which charactertses the British part of the 
corresporKlence-**§ 

The Governors letter to Halllday dated Rangoon Febniary 2nd 1852 concluded as 
follows 

Therefore as soon as the officer whkh the Gov t i nuteni of India ft prepared to appoint. In 
conformity wHb cxbtlng treaties shall arrive a satls^ory and omlcablc arrangement con be made 
of the payment of the 9948 rupees extorted from Giptabss Lewis and Shepperd also wHh reference 
to the re-defivefy of the King of Avas ship seised by Commodore Lambert 

"Vith reference to the ^oestloo of the disrespect said to have been shown to the deputaHon 
sent with a letter by Commodore Lambert It shoold be borne In mind that the Englbh offketi 
have been statiog tbdr own version of the case oikI ^nse^uendy whilst shielding themselves they 
have thrown all the blame on the other sWe."^ 

But tbe Scotch Govcmor*GcnCTaI was thirsty to taste the blood of the Burmese. 
He was not Inclined to maintain peace with the Burmese. 'Writes Cobden j 

"No soorter did It (the Rangoon Governors letter) reach the Governor General of India than 
he (with the Burmese ship ol war still In Ws power) resolved to exact rep a r at ion by force of 
arms. Orders were given for fitting out on anned expedition and be now ptodalmed as hb 
aWmatum that In addition to a compHance with the preceding demands the Burroeie should be 
compeJkd, os the price of peace. In comldetaHon of the expenses of the expedition and of com 
pensatlofi for property to pay ten Ucs of rupees or one hundred thousand of pounds."f^ 

Regarding the 'Minute" an extract from which only Is published In the 
Parliamentary papers which Dalhousic wrote on the occasion Cobden says 

It has none of the dignity or force which properly belongs to a State paper It dwells with a 
minuteness quite feminine upon details respecting points of ceremonial and breaches of ceremonial 
breaches of etiquette » but In arguing tbe main questlom at Issue the 'Minute, in Its present form 
must be pronounced an omtotesmannke. Immoral and Illogical production "§9 

/fr&t, p (59 
t Ibld^ p 71 
g Ibid. p. 78. 

•• Ibid p. 77 
tt ibid p 78. 
gg Ibid^ p 78. 
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CoWcn then proceeds to demonstrate the unslntesmanhhe, .mmornl and .llosical 
nature of the Minute He writes 

-He (Urr. MHons.c) « an rccrsl; ^or 

::Z a LiTtrpUoo:“.o clnttn,' wn,ch tv„„ dclav. conld no. '-'v W calenla.ed a, 

less L another week, nrakrn, tosc.her for.y-.wo days from am. ry r.h.^^.he d^ ^ 

Commodore Urabcrls' letter, to February Ilth, the dale ot the Minu c, I t 

that thrs hostile expedrtion asa.nst the Burmese nation was resolved rmon 

been allowed to the Kins to offer the explanation which he had been invited to r , c A toter 
from the Kins was, on its way, and actually reached the Governor-General s hands within week 

of the date of his Tvimutc' . / i flnt whereas 

"But the unstatesmanlikc fault (to use the mildest term) o He mu c i . ' ’ pervades 

the specific charges are directed against the Governor of Rangoon and him only, 

the whole argument that the Burmese Government is the offending par ^ 'of «Durmnh " and in 

confused phraseology which sometimes speaks of the 'King,' m some places of Durmah, 

others of the 'Governor of Rangoon ' « -tifmo m 

"The offence offered to the ma,esty -nd power of England, m kcepmg the deputation 

the sun 'a full quarter of an hour,' is dicusscd in all its bearings, but t }Crc /r no 

allusion to me fact mat Commodore Lambert bad, m tbe tcclb of m^triiyoy -minted to 

carried off a Burmese vessel of war, and done 'qrcat c\ccution amonq lOSt. 

oppose bim "* 

The war being resolved upon, it was prosecuted with great execution and slaug 
of the Burmese Cobden writes 

"A war It can hardly be called A rout, a massacre, or a visitation, would be a ^^Vhc^^IIth 
term A fleet of war-steamers and other vessels took up their position in the riser, an on 
April, 1852, betnq Easter Sunday, they commenced operations by bombarding both the ango 
Dallah shores Everything yielded like toywork beneath the terrible broadsides of our s ips 
is small room for the display of courauc where there is little risk , ■!* 

There is no necessity of describing in detail the operations of the 
Burmese '^ar ^hen the war was over a very large territory' was wrested ^ 

sovereign of Burma and annexed to the jurisdiction of the Government o n la 
'Writes Cobden • 

"These wars are carried on at me expense of tbe people of India X^/hat exclusive 
had the half-naked peasant of Bengal in the settlement of the claims of Captains Shepper ^ 
Lewis, that he should alone be made to bear the expense of the war which grew out of them ? b 

'Lord Dalhousic begins with a claim on the Burmese for less than a thousand pounds » w ic 
followed by the additional demand of an aoology from the Governor of Rangoon for the insult 
offered to our officers, next his terms are raised to one hundred thousand pounds, and an apology 
from the king's ministers, then follows the invasion of the Burmese territory , when, suddenly, a 
demands for pecuniary compensation and apologies cease, and his Lordship is willing to accept the 
cession of Pegu as a 'compensation' and 'reparation' for the past ”** 

The reasons which led Dalhousic to annex Pegu are thus set forth by the Friend 

* Ibid, pp 79-80 
t Ibid, p 98 
§ Ibid , p lOI 
** Ibid, p 104 
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(!) of India which as said before was his lordships oraan \f^rotc the above- 
mentioned Journal 

"In tnaUna Peso BfHhh, we take from tf»t Wngdom of Burma Hs chief financial rejources and Its 
polltka] strength i we deprive It of the sinews of war It b to this prostration of the power of the 
Bermese, and the dread Inspired In the Court by our own po wer that we most look for the searrlty 
of our new border line. For the last twenty five years, they have occupied the territory lying 
between our own provinces of Arracan artd of Moolmein. A Hoc of hills separates the former 
from Pegu but there are three or four passes throogh which a barbarian array tm encumbered with 
artniery arxl corranhiariat stores might at any time have Invaded the province while Mocimefa has 
always been open to fncnnloa." 

The nations of Europe are worshippers of gold. Pegu was supp>osed to be, 
rich In gold mines One Rev F Mason M In his work on Tenasserfm i or 
Notes on the Fauna Flora Minerals and Nations of British Burmah and Pegu*^ wrote 
of gold being plentiful In Pegu According to him 

"all the streams from the lofty .granite mountaha bring down their trlhrrte of the predoui metal" 
"There b a rumour widely current In Btrrroih, that valuable mines axe known to the Bmroese Court, 
bat the secret b strictly g uard e d , because the treasures of the earth are regarded as a Idud of royal 
reserve furtd only to be drawn upon In great emergendeSv" 

Mason tried to prove that Pegu was the Ophir of Solomon, the Talalns called 
ft SubamabdumL He wrote 

"The anderrt rttme of the Moubee, In the ddta of the Imwady was Suvaxrat-nadee, or river of 
gold' I Irrdicatiag that Pegu was famous In anttgmty for its gold, and gold and sliver appear to have 
been modi more abundant than they are now even three eeoturks ago " "The Sanskrit fonn of 
Savanna b ttrmma and thb. when the 6nal syllabic b dropp>ed, b nearly Identical with Souphdr 
the Greek name of Ophft " 

No wotkIct that the mammon-worshipping Governor Gerreral could rrot resist the 
temptation of annexing Pegu to British India. 

The subjugation of the Burmese was not an easy matter Vrites Ludlow 

"Pegu, aftCT official annexation, was over run with so named robbers dedarlriB that If they had 
to give up the country to ta It shoaW be as a desert The Pegoese bitterly aiked If thb was to be 
our pro te ct i on Fortunately for us an Internal rtvolutloo broke-cut hi Ava, a more peactfal raooarch 
was set on the throne. Bot thoogh peace was nominally re-established qokt was not, so late as 
April 1B55"* 

The Second Burmese V'ar was the last war fought by the East India Gsmpany 
which resulted In the augmentation of their territory 
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APPENDIX 


Cobden, in a footnote to the last page of Ins pamphlet, has given the 
following extract from a speech delivered by General Cass in the Senate of the United 
States, December, 1852 

"Another of the native Powers of Hmdostan has fallen before the march of a great commercial 
corporation and its 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 of people have gone to swell the immense congregation 
of British subjects in India And what do you think was the cause of the war which has just ended 
in the swallowing up of the kingdom of Burmah? The whole history of human contests, since the 
dispersing of the family of man upon the plains of Shinar, exhibits no such national provocation, 
followed by such national punishment Political arithmetic contains no such sum as that which drove 
England to this unwelcome measure Had we not the most irrefragable evidence, we might well 
refuse credence to this story of real rapacity But the fact is indisputable that England went to war 
with Burmah, and annihilated its political existence, for the non-payment of the disputed demand of 
£ 990 So says the London Times, the authoritative expositor of the opinions and policy of England 
■To appreciate,' says the impersonation of British feeling, 'correctly the character of this compulsory 
bargain, the reader must recollect that the sum originally demanded of the Burmese for the 
indemnification of our injured merchants was £990, and Lord Dalhousie's terms, even when the guns 
of our steamers were pointed against Rangoon, comprelicndcd, in consideration of the expenses of 
the expedition and of compensation for property, a claim only of £100,000' IVell docs if become 
sued a people to pceacd domilies fo older nations upon disinterestedness and moderation " 



CHAPTER LXXXVI 

DALHOUSIE'S ACQUISITIONS By FRAUD 

During Lord Dalhouaicj tenure of office as Governor General of India only two 
wars %cn fought which resulted In the annexation of the Panjab and a portion of 
Burma. But In wiping out the Independent existences of many other prindpalitics 
and native States of India he did not appeal to the sword To accomplish his object 
he had to resort to fraud and not to force 'Writes Kaye 

(Dilhcmsie) had then done with ford^n wars hli aftcr-eaxeer was one of peacefal hivwlon. 
Ere long there was a word which came to be more dreaded than that of Cofw^uest. The native 
mind Is readily convhKed by the Inexorable logic of the sword. There b no appeal from sndi 
ajbRratlofu To be Invaded and to be conqoered b a state of things appredabJe by the Inhabitant of 
India. It b hb 'Idsnut," hb fate God t wHl One stronger than he cometh and taketh all that he 
hath. There are however manifest coniperrsatkms. Hb religion b not Invaded hb Insthotlons 
are not violated Life b short, arvd the weak ntaa patient and philosophical b strong to endure 
and mighty to waH. But Lapse b a dreadful and on oppaltmg svotd for h pursues the victim 
beyond tbe grave. Its significance in hU eyes b nothing short of eternal condemnation " 

Tbe xpord ‘lapse" had a peculiar meaning In the history of India In the fifties of 
the last century It meant that those native states which entered Into an alliance with the 
ErtglUh power of India were to lose their very existence at the sweet will of the 
alien Governor G eneral It was Edmund Burke who In hls speech on the 1st December 
1783 on the motion for going into a Committee on Mr Foxs India Bill said 

engage mysdf to you to make good three positions, First I say that bom Mount Imans 
(Hhnalaya) where H touches os In tbe latitude of twenty nloc, to Cape Comorin h the 

latitude of eight that there b not a single prince, state, or potentate, great or sinall In India, srith 
whom they have come fnto contact, whom they havt oot sold." 

The above was not altogether declamatory language which orators are In the habit 
of Indulging In — language In which truth Is sacrificed to make Impressions on an audience 
by mere rhetorical expressions. No every word of what Burke said was true and 
Its truth was very painfully exhibited In Dalhousics regime. The descendants of those 
princes with whose help the English succeeded In establbhlng their power In this 
country were very shaoKfully treated and on thdr death thdr principalities annexed 
In the teeth of existing treaties on the ground of alleged want of heirs 1 This sort of 
annexation was given the euphemistic name of "lapse." 

The three Mahratta prindpalltles of Satara, Nagpur and Jhansl and four minor 
ones were thus annexed In the regime of Dalhousic. 

Of course to Justify his unjust and unjustiflabje acquisitions he resorted to 
hair-splitting distinctions as regards the classification of Native States. In a letter dated 
13th June, 1854 he wrote to Sir Charles ’W^ood 

1 bad a definite principle of distinction In my mind and I think It b a sound one. There are 
three chief daises of Hindoo states In Indio. 

"Ist. Hindu sovereignties which are not tributary and which are not and never have been 
sDbordjDote to a paramount power, 
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2nd . Hindu sovereignties and chiefships which arc tributary, and which owe subordination 
to the British Government as their paramount, in the place of the Emperor of Delhi, the Pcishwa, etc, 
3rd Hindu sovereignties and chiefships created or revived by the Sanad (grant) of the British 

Government 

"Over principalities of the first class I contend that we have no power whatever, and have 
no right, except that of might, over their adoptions 

"Principalities of the second class require our assent to adoption, which we have a right to 
refuse, but which policy would usually lead us to concede " 

"In the principalities of the third class I hold that succession should never be allowed to go 
by adoption " 

Of course, no sensible man can find any essential distinction in the status of a native 
state of the 2nd or 3rd class mentioned by Dalhousie \/hatever the origin of a state, 
after its recognition as such, it should have been treated according to a uniform code 
of international law But any pretext, however flimsy or plausible, was good enough 
with the Governor-General to swallow the native states of India 

Sir Charles \/ood in replying to the above letter on the 9th of August, said 
'To prevent mistakes, I will tell you how I distinguish them 

“First, States which have from a time antecedent to our rule been independent or quasi- 
independent, not tributary or owing more than nominal allegiance to any superior 

“Secondly States dating from a similar period, but owing their origin distinctly to a grant 
from some authority to which we have succeeded, and tributary 
“Tfitcdly States owing their origin to our grant or gift 

"In the first class I apprehended that an adoption properly made ought, as a matter of course, to 
be recognised In the second, we may or may not recognise it as we choose, recognition being 
the general practice. In the third, if heirs fail, according to the terms of our grant, we annex" 

Of course, in the above correspondence we do not perceive any expression of so-called 
generosity or philanthropy \^hen political expediency necessitated the creation or 
revival of a state, its existence was not to be governed by the rules and customs 
of the tribe to which the ruling prince belonged but by the arbitrary policy of the alien 
rulers Its extinction was to be apprehended at any moment Had not the Indian 
Mutiny taken place in 1857, the fate of all the Native States of India would have been 
sealed For it was as far back as 1834, that the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company had laid down their policy in regard to adoptions in these terms 

Whenever it is optional with you to give or to withhold your consent to adoptions, the indul- 
gence should be the exception and not the rule, and should never be granted but as a special mark 
of approbation " 

The Court of Directors did not classify the native states as Dalhousie did, and 
so It is not too much to say that the native states would one and all have been annexed 
on iiie ground of alleged failure of heir and by lapse. Before Dalhousie^^s time several 
states had been annexed on the so-called ground of ^^lapse^' — states which certainly 
were not created or reyived by the sanad (grant) of the British Government The 
principalities of Kolaba, Mandavi and Ambala were annexed and treated as ''lapses^^ 
by Dalhousie^s predecessors \ 

The first Indian principalit^-^hich Dalhousie treated as a '^apsc" was the State 
of Satara 



CiriAPtER LXXX'/l' 

THE ANNEXATION OF SATAR v 

Rol>CTt Knifihl In his pamphlet on the Inam Gamtnlsslslon Unmasked Wrote ‘ 

*'lh;e>. Rao Ific tail P lifiiffa 

'The drajnwtances tmJer whkh Mr DpHintonc* prodanlatloo of ISIS, th land 

holders of the Pcehwai tcrrltortcs In Ihdr poisostont, was prosrjl^cd, mjst first come under 
Tcvtcrr Vhen that manifesto was Itsocd the power of Bojec Rao the Pehhwa, was yet aohrokeni 
while the os sman ccs U breathed ond the repotatlon of our Gosemment for senrpalons adhacncc to 
hs cnca'*emtnts w*rc tmonj the raort powerful catnes which conlriVuted to his ruin It U hard to 
say whether the Mohrattas or osr own Government attached the more hnportaoce to the oppearaned 
of that min fnto It was car*fally timed epos the fall of Satara up to whkh date the pursuit of 
the Pcishwa had bwCn proJjctlve of noihlrrf Important If we except the polltkal effect of boJdlnfl 
him op as Q furtive in the eyes of the country The repoUc at Kirkce, and the stand of the 
penadlers at Kon’Saora were all the soccrises of the campaign, and the historian of the war 
has dhtlrrctly affirmed that in the vartoos skirmishes which ensoed no Ddvmntagcoos result had 
been ^ned by dther party The troth is we fought Ba}ee Rao first with the prodnmatlon and 
then with the Satara family which most opportunely fell Into oot hands at Ashiah some ten days 
afta Its appearance. The assurances of the proclanatlon and the relnstaiemeot of the Rajah of 
Satara rained the Pohwa , and oor dellboate withdrawr* now from the pledges then given 
merits the reprobation of every consdeotious man however spedoos the wgament upon wbWt the 
withdrawal has been recommersded 

Mounstaart Elphlnstone had to recognise the descendant of Slvafl as the ruler of 
the Mahratuis otherwise It would have been Impossible for him and the British to 
make the people of the Deccan give up the cause of the fugitive Peshwa BoJI Poo. 
But afta getting the Satara prince In his dutches he did not fulfil oil those 
promlsa which he had made to himt The name of the Satara prince was Pratnp 
Singh. He was a minor when he was used as o tool by the British to 

The Inam Commission Unmasked by Robert Knight, pp *5-40 

t The followiog will show the ruihirc of the promises made to the Sstmo prince. 

In a baiAtr or hbtorlcol sketch written by erne Balwant Roe Odtnavis, which wn translated 
Into Englhh by Dr Milne, who had retired from the »e rice of the East India Company ns President 
of the Mediod Board of Bombay It Is stated that, after the British Goverrunent bad formed cm 
dOance with BaJI Rao on agent was deputed to the Governor General to solldt that the 
management of the co q n tr y might be made over to the Ra}a and was Informed that the request 
coaid not be acceded to antH the odstlng treaty hod been violated when hh Highness might rest 
assured "that be being the possosor of the dominion It shoold revert to Wot," In this "HWoTkal" 
sketch Mr Qphlnstonct breach of filth Is referrei to Hz Is said to have prorabed that 
In case the Peishwn violated the treaty or levied war then hh Highness the Maharaja should be 
confident of hit word, which He had fost pledged for the restoration of hh govenunent, requesting 
that this profflhe might r>ot transpire. 

That Elphlnstone never contradicted the tAwvcmcnlioned sta t eme n ts although these were paWhhed 
while be was allvt sorely proves their genuineness. 

1^7 
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serve their purpose. After Bsji Rso Iind niude his submission nnd wns Qrnntcd d 
pension and jagir at Bithur, Pratap Singh was recognised by the British as the 
sovereign of Satara, Captain Grant Duff was appointed Resident at his court and he 
was to conduct the affairs of the State during the minority of the Prince. \^hen the 
Prince attained majority and became the ruler of his principality, lie was found to be 
a very intelligent and shrewd man and far above the average of Indian princes. It 
was a certain Roman who used the metaphorical expression of cutting off tall 
poppies Prince Pratap Singh was a tall poppy in the estimation of the 
Governor of Bombay— Sir Robert Grant, a son of that Charles Grant who was the 
reputed "Christian Director of the East India Company." So he issued the fiat to 

crush Pratap Singh And it was done. The prince was deposed and sent in captivity 
to Benares His brother was appointed ruler of Satara in his stead. 

Towards 1848 both the brothers died Unfortunately none of them had any male 
child But both the brothers had, according to Hindu Law, adopted sons who 

possessed every right to inherit the sovereignty of Satara But Satara was annexed on 

the plausible plea that there was no legal heir to its throne.* Scotch logic was 
made use of to come to this conclusion. But the real reason for this act of 

spoliation and gross violation of all treaties with Satara has been mentioned by 
Sir \^ilham Lee-'^arner,t who writes 

'It must also be noted that while Lord Dalhousic's mind was yet open, the very first letter 
which he received at Calcutta from Hobhouse, dated the 24th December, 1847, contained this 
obvious incitement to annexation 

The death of the ex-Raja of Satara certainly comes at a very opportune moment The reigning 
Raja is, I hear, in very bad health, and it is not at all impossible we may soon have to decide 
upon the fate of his territory I have a very strong opinion that on the death of the present prince 
Without a son, and no adoption should be permitted, this petty principality should be merged in the 
British Empires and if the question is decided in my "day of sextonship," 1 shall leave no stone 

unturned to bring about that result But, of course, 1 should like to have your opinion on the 
subject " 

The ex-convict Hobhouse who indited the above letter was an uncle of Dalhousic. 


M Torrens, M p , wrote 

cmploycd,"Ld7onfetTd"lf 7 nL^^^^ general in the terms 

but as laying down broadly and in s.mni anticipations of all imaginable contingencies, 

the implied condition that thp ^ i . ^ ^ speech, the outlines of peace and amity, upon 

arise should be such as thp thereafter 

fudement nf on i , . understanding of both communities would admit, or the 

guarantee of nernemT international right the 

the devolution of t fi j undoubtedly intended, and undoubtedly understood, to imply 

respective c'alr^ whatever heirs could from time to time establish their 

according to the 7 foreign and alien party to the compact, but 

assure." tFrr,r, ^ ^ ^ ^ whosc autonomy tKe treaty had been confessedly framed to 

reZnO ' ° of confessions, ^ 357 , Panini Office 

iLifc of Lord Dalhousie,.Vol II, p 138 . 
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And the Scotch *l.alrd of Codcpen'' was very glad to do all that his cx-convict uncle 
desired him to do Commenting on the above letter Lee 'Varner writes 

"Did ever Govemor-Genaa] enter upon a line of policy wfth stronger pressare from higher 
authority 7^ 

Of course, had Dalhousle been an honest man he would not have felt bound to 
obey the mandate of the higher authority But the conscience of the statesmen 
of jEngland and Scotland could not be relied upon when Indian c|uc5tlons vcrc to 
be deddei 

Of course, there was no Justice or honesty In the step which Dalhousle tooL or 
was made to take In annexing Satara. The partisans of annexation who were mostly 
Scotch like the Duke of Argyll Sir Louts Jackson tfc, say that no wrong was 
committed In thus acquiring that prindpallty and Incorporating It with the British Raj 
Vlth them the end justifies the means and so they do not scruple to resort to any 
act of ocddental diplomacy based on Machiavellian policy to serve thdr purpose. 
Vrote one Anglo-Indian author 

"Stirta or bodies politic, art to be coratdered as moral persons having a public wll) capable 
and free to do right and wrong. Inasmoch as they art collections of IndlvldDals. each of whom 
carries with him Into the service of the community the same binding law of morality and rctlglon 
whkdi ought to control his coadoct In private Ufc The Law of Nations b A co'hpleac system 
composed of varioas Ingredlarts. (t consists of general prindplo of right and jostke. eqcally 
suitable to the gevermnent of Indnridaals in a state of natural eqaallty and to the relations and 
conduct of nations I of a collection of usages customs and opinions the growth of dvirctatlon and 
commerce I aod of a code of positive law"* 

Maine quotes an American lurlst who writes 

"The Law of Nations, anJTte foreign Mtraldpal Law does not have to be proved as a faci 
The Law of Nations makes an Integral part of the laws of the land Every nation on being 
rccrived at her own request Into the drde of civilised governments most understand that jhe not 
only attains rights of sovcrelgntY and the dignity of national character but that she bind) herself 
also to the strict and faithful observance of all those prindplc^r lasrs and usages whjch hove 
obtained cur rency amongst dvITlsed stales and which have for thdr object the mlbgatlon of the 
mhexles of war "f 

The Satara Raj did not pay arty tribute to the British GovemmenL In the petition 
submitted to the Queen Victoria, in 1874 the widowed Rani of Satara made out a 
strong case, showing that the Satara Raj was an Independent State Just like Swl^crlcnd 
and so the British Government had no right to Interfere with the laws and customs 
which regulated its succession. 

The annexation of Satara was the first one carried out by Dalhousle on the doctrine 
of what he was pleased to euphcmlstfcaHy call 'lapse." yes It was 'lapse'* of all 
morals on the part of the British rulers and not of hdrs of the prince which brought the 
Satara Raj under the yoke of those rulers. 

For further details regarding the Satara question or questions sec my Sloc^ of 
Salaca. 

* Sb Henry S. Moines Lcctorcs on Intenraticmal Low p 53. 

t IbicL, p, 57 



CHAPTFR LXXXVIII 

ANNEXATION OF NAGPUR 

The annexation of Satara served as a precedent to the Scotch "Laird of Cockpen 
annex Nagpur in 1854 The last Raja of Nagpur, named Raghuji Bhonsla the 3rd, died 
on the nth December, 1853, without leaving a son And this served as an excuse 

for the "swallowing up" of this State by the Governor-General From all the accounts 

which we have of this last Raja, it is evident that he was an intelligent prince and 
that he governed his principality well Yet Dalhousie was not ashamed in writing of 
this Raja after his death as "having lived and died a seller of justice, a miser, a 
drunkard, and a debauchee" Of course, it was all false, but it served the purpose of 
the Governor-General to write like this Otherwise no case could have been made 
out for this spoliation. 

On the death of the Raja, his grandmother, the widow of Ragluiji Bhonsla the 
2nd, who had been regent during the minority of the last Raja, adopted the deceased 
Raja's grandnephew, named Yeshwunt Rao Aher Rao The widows of the Raja also 
gave their consent to this adoption. The ceremonies of adoption were performed and 
the funeral rites of the deceased sovereign were celebrated by his adopted son. 

The Resident, Mr Mansel, would, as an occidental diplomatist, neither forbid nor 
give any "special encouragement" to the adoption until he received orders from the 
supreme government on the subject.* Dalhousie on the 28th January, 1854, recorded 
a minute m which he declared that the sovereignty of Nagpur had "lapsed to the 
paramount power, for there was no heir or representative of the Bhonsla family or 
even a claimant to the throne of Nagpur." The Scotch lord conveniently ignored all 
the assurances which had been given to the House of Nagpur by the Government 
whom he represented in India The treaty contracted by the Government of India with 
that of Nagpur was one of 'perpetual friendship and alliance" and the State of Nagpur 
was officially declared m 1826 to be "one of the substantive powers of India." 

As a substantive power of India, the Nagpur sovereign or his representative could 
adopt a son on the failure of a male issue according to the customary laws of his tribe 
and religion Colonel Sutherland, Governor-General's Agent in Central India, in a 
etter dated 25th August, 1841, gives the following opinion with reference to 
adoption 

There may be some difference of opinion on the subject of the right of a widow to adopt a 
son, where she was not enjoined or permitted to do so by her husband * where she had his 
authority, Iier right to do so would not, 1 think, be questioned anywhere in Rajpootana j and 
even where she had not his authority, her right would, I think, in most cases be recognised the 
adoption bemg of course made from tde nearest of tim to tier deceased fiu^band, although even 
in this respect great latitude is allowed " 


First Nagpur Blue-book, 1854, p 56 
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Major Evans Bdl in the chapter cm the Right of Adoption In hh wort HThc 
Empire in India" >yi1tcs 

'Sir Rkhard Jenldrtt in hh Ntgpore Report of 1817 (p 146) declares the rule that bod been 
observed in leatJrrg the Rajth, then m minor on the throne nnd that should be observed In choosing 
hh successor from the female Pine, In case he should dk without leaving o son. That rule was 
to choose the rrearcst male descendant of the last Rajah who had any According to that rule 
the late Rajah s grar>d nephew the great grandson of Rughojee the second's daughter aod that 
Rajah s nearest rrrale descendant, was chosen stkI adopted as a sot> on the death of his grand tmdc, 
the late Roghojee the Brd of Nagpore Lord Dalhonslc, without Inquiry or rvotlce, dedared the 
Bhonsla family to be extinct, otid the Nagpore State to have lapsed for want of an hdr 

In another portion of the same work from which the above extract Js given Major 
Bell writes 

'^n the year 1844 the Governor GerreraJ (a Cocmdl, In repfy to the Resident Colonel Spiers 
request for Instructions In the event of the Rajih dying without Issue, made a dbtioct recognition 
of the right of cdoption by tiic Rajah, arwl by roembm of the family in case of his death without 
having mode on adoption The pa s sa ge to which I allude b the more worthy of ottentlve consldcra 
tlon because ft b quoted in Lord Dalhousk's Mtoote, p 26, as a proof that the question of 
adoption was hfl open by the Government of India. But the passage will not bear such a 
constructiotL It b as follows : 

In the event of the death of the present Rajah wlthont leaving chOdren or on adopted *op you 
should make arrangements for cooductlng the Government of Nagpore, pending the orders of the 
Government of India, which orden will be based oo the drcomstances that may present themselves 
at the time, and tfie rigdi to ma£e t6e adopffoa wtHeA mtgdt be considered to atfa^ to o/ry 
samving m«n6tfr of fAe RafaA t famft^ 

"The right of the Rajah hfrnsdf to adopt a successor lord Dalftoasie denkd) b here 

dearly recognised whik, to say the least, no doubt no hint of dbapprovol b thrown out against 
the contingent right of the widow or other surviving rdaHvt to adopt on behalf of the deceased 
Rajah The ordered reference to Cakutta in such a case b obviously Intended to guard against a 
dbpated adoption bet conveys no doubt as to the general rigbt''t 

To quote the same author again 

"The Ranees of Nagpore were treated In exactly the same manner as those of Satara. They 
were never Invited to express an opinion on the subject of the succession and the grounds of 
the dedskm of Government, annihilating th^r sovereignty and their family were rtever communicated 
to them. They were abruptly tc4d that there was no hch to the musnod, and that the Rajah s 
dominions bod reverted to the British GovemmeDt end not another word of explanation was 
vouchsafed to them. A year or so after the ennexatioo they were able In common with the 
general paWic, to Impect Lord Dalhoitsk s rnJmrte of the 2Sth January 1854 permed about a month 
after the Rajas death. In which his grand nephew and heir thdr adopted son, b styled a Maratha 
youth and a stranger and in whkh without any Inquiry having been mad<, without any facts or 
infonnodoa whntever but by a purely a pfA»r/ argoment— Lord Dalhoosle proved to the 

satisfaction of Wr Halltday and Mr Dorin that the Ranees' natural Jealousies their feetlngs and 
Interest, mast make them averse to the conthmance of the Ra] in the person of an odopted son 
and it would really be Inhuman to encourage than to adoptg 
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There was one member of the Governor-General's Council, by name General Low 
who was opposed to the annexation of Nagpur He protested against the minute of 
Lord Dalhousie proclaiming the extinction of the Bhonsla State. In his minute his 
Scotch Lordship had used language which more befitted the lips of a Court i«tcr or a 
dramatic actor than a statesman conducting the serious business of a kingdom Dalhousie 

had written in his Minute * 

"I am well aware that the continuance of the Raj of Nagporc under some Marhatta rule, as an 
act of grace and favour on the part of the British Government, would be highly acceptable to native 
sovereigns and nobles of India 5 and there are, doubtless, many of high authority who would advocate 
the policy on that special ground 1 understand the sentiment and respect it, but remembering the 
responsibility that is upon me, 1 cannot bring my judgment to admit that a kind and generous 
sentiment should outweigh a just and prudent policy" 

Of course no serious statesman would use language like that quoted above. The 
minute of General Low was a protest against Dalhousie s wild statements. \^rotc 
that gallant military officer in his minute dated February 10, 1854 

"If Great Britain shall retain her present powerful position among the States of Europe, it seems 
highly probable that, owing to the infringement of their treaties on the part of native Princes and 
other causes, the whole of India will, in the course of time, become one British province, but many 
eminent statesmen have been of opinion that we ought most carefully to avoid unnecessarily 
accelerating the arrival of that great change, and it is within my own knowledge that the following 
five great men were of that number — namely. Lord Hastings, Sir Thomas Munro, Sir John Malcolm, 
the Hon Mountstuart Elphinstone, and Lord Metcalfe" 

In the course of the same minute, he wrote again 

"When I went to Malwa, in 1850, where I met many old acquaintances, whom I had known 
when a very young man, and over whom I held no authority, I found these old acquaintances speak 
out much more distinctly as to their opinion of the Satara case, so much so, that I was, on several 
occasions, obliged to check them It is remarkable that every native who ever spoke to me respecting 
the annexation of Satara, asked precisely the same question 'What crime did the late Rajah 
commit that his country should be seized by the Company?' Thus clearly indicating their notions, 
that if any crime had been committed our act would have been justifiable, and not otherwise." 

He also wrote that 


In one respect, the natives of India are exactly like the inhabitants of all parts of the known 
world , they like their own habits and customs better than those of foreigners " 

Kaye, in the second chapter of the first volume of his great work, "A History of 
the Sepoy \/ar in India, referring to Low's minute writes 


Having thus in unmeasured opposition to the Dalhousie theory flung down the gauntlet of the 
old School at the feet of the Governor-General, Low ceased from the enunciation of general 
principles, and turned to the discussion of the particular case before him He contended that the 
treaty between the British Government and the late Rajah did not limit the succession to heirs of 
his body, and that therefore, there was a dear title to succession in the Bhonslah family by means 
of a son adopted by either the Rajah himself or by his eldest widow, in accordance with law and 
usage The conduct, he said, of the last Prince of Nagporc had not been such as to alienate his 
Tight, he had been loyal to the Paramount State, and his country had not been misgoverned there 
had been nothing to call for military interference on our part and little to compel grave remonstrance 
and rebuke For what crime, then, was his line to be cut off and the honours of his house 
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4xtinaaljh«l for ever? To rtfojc the ri«ht of adoption In wdi a cast Would he alleged be entirely 
contrary to the iplrK, If not to the treaty 

'•Of loch opinion* as these Lcne e xp e ct ed no support In the Coandl-<Ji amber of Calortta — no 
support from the oothoritk* at home.* It little mattered indeed what the latter rrrisht think, for the 
annexation of Nagpore wo* decreed and to be Bccotnpllshcd without reference to Errgland 

So Najfpur was annexed and great Indignities were Inflicted "on the widowed Ranis 
of the Palace Almost all their icwels and other state as well as private furniture 
were sclicd and sold to the highest bidders. ’Writes Kaye 

•Ihat which mtght soon have faded Into an Idea was rendered a galling and oppressive reality 
by the spoliation of the palace whldi followed dosely upon the extinction of the Ra) The live 
stock and dead stock of the Bhoitsixh were sent to the harmner 

"It must have been a great day for specdotlvc cattk>dealers at Sectabaldce when the royal 
elephants horses and bollocks were sold off at the price of carrion and a sad day Indeed In the 
royal household when the ververable Boakha Bace, with all the wisdom and moderation of four 
score wen sport years upon her was so stung by a sense of the Indignity offered to her that she 
threatened to fire the palace If the fomltore were removed. But the fomlture was removed arrd the 
Icwels of the Bhortsla family with a few proplttatory exceptions were sent to the Calcutta market. 
Ard [ have heard It s^ that these sdzures these sales, acated o worse impression not only in 
Boar but in the sarrotradlrru provinces than the seizure of the kingdom Itsdf 

In a footnote Kaye writes t 

''Between five and sfac hoodred elephants camds horses and bullocks woe sold for £1900. 
The Ranees sent a protest to the Commlsslooer and mcmorialHed the GovemoT'Oenera) alleging 
in the best English that the Palace coold famish that "on the 4th Instant (Sept) the sole of 
animals ria buUodcs, bones aamds and dephants commenced to sell by public aoction oikI 
resolcrtlon-^ pah of hackery bullocks valaed 100 rupees sold In the above sale for 5 rupees" 

But the secret reason for annexing tbc domirdem of Nagporc was that which had 
prompted the Scotch Laird to wrest Bjar from the NLam Nagpur was Tt great cotton 
producing province and there was possibility of developing or rather exploiting Its 
resources by the natives of Great Britain. 'Writes Ludlow 

'll h dear .. that the Nizam s cessions In 1953 led to the annocaticm of Nagpore In 1954 For 
as Lord Dalbousk phrased It the essential Interest of England reeprired that the territory of 

Of coarse the aothoritlcs at home, those who called themselves Radicals or Liberals in politics 
were in favor of dnorblng the native states of India. 

It should be borne In mind that the poDcy of annexatioos by lapse was the policy enunciated by 
the Liberals when In office In 1834 So Sir Charies Vood wrote on the 8th of March, 1954 to 
Dilhousk 

"Vou will have seen by a former letter that I eocouraged your annexation of Nagpor to which 
I have heard of no objection even from John MlD who H the great supporter of Indian Independence 
In the East India House." 

On the Ctb April Hogg wrote to Dafhooslet 

"Ve shall probably have a dhcQssIoa some time or other respecting Nagpor There never was 
and could not be a dearer case. Still Sullivan at the dinner to Lord Harris, selected that occasion 
as appropriate for dedaitng hb opinion that the annexation of Nagpur exceeded In Iniquity the 
Russian aggression." 

Of course, SuTTWan spoke the truth, but this was unpalaUble to the Liberal authorities at home 
because they did not k»e anything material and so perceptible by the physical sense* by encocrstglng 
their tool In India to annex territories on any fQmsicst pretext whatever 
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Nagpore sllduld pass under British Government The great field of supply of the best and cheapest 
cotton grown in India lies in the valley of Berar (ceded by the Nizam), and in 'the districts adjacent 
to it' Those 'districts adjacent' were in Nagpore During the past year, the Government had 
obtained by treaty with the Nizam, not the sovereignty indeed, but the perpetual possession and 
administration of the valley of Berar This cottonficld, was, however, 'inaccessible for want of 
railroads' the possession of Nagpore would enable us to make them. We took both, ns has 
been seen" (Thoughts on the policy of the Crown towards India Allahabad reprint). 

From an article on tVie Central Provinces published in the Calcutta Review for 1863, 
written presumably by Sir Richard Temple, some of the real reasons for annexing 
Nagpore can be guessed The writer says — 

"The policy of the 'Government of Lord Dalhousic has secured to us a province not much 
inferior to Oude or the Panjab in resources and superior to them in climate It has given us a 
province which, with some extension, and under the direction of a master-mind, will be inferior to 
few others in British India It contains some stations superior in climate to any others in India, 
those on the Himalayan ranges alone excepted The elevations of the Vindhyan and Mahadeva 
ranges offer retreats, pleasant as any which could be found away from Simlah, Darjeeling or the 
Ncelgherries 

"No one now wishes to see the old regime restored . The policy of Mr Mnnscl has long been 
forgotten, " 

Then the writer refers to the difficulty that would have been experienced in con- 
quering Nagpore He writes 

A kingdom constituted like that of Nagpore might have been difficult to conquer but when once 
annexed, was easy of retention The officers of the King, were paid by him, were grateful to 
him, were dependent on him T/jej wcce not easily seduced, and the opposition they might make 
would be considerable '^ith the fall of the king, however, they were obliged to succumb, and no 
fears were entertained but from the other branches of the reigning family"” 

The words italicised in the above extract tell their own talc It would seem that 
t c Britishers who prayed every day. Lead us not into temptations but deliv'cr us from 
all evils, must have tried the experiment of seducing the officers of the Nagpur Raj and 
because they failed in seducing them, they thought that the Nagpur Raj was growing 
strong and therefore it was necessary to annihilate its existence 

his two discussed at great length the question of the annexation of Nagpur in 

e Empire in India" and "Prospects and Retrospects of Indian Policy" 


Calcufla Revieie, Vol XXXVill (l863), pp jao-23i. 
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CHAPTER LXXm 

THE ANNEXATION OF JHANSl 

JHansI a district In Bundclkhand tras In the times of the early Pcshvas governed 
by an officer who was styled Subadar of JhansI He had only the temporary command 
of the district 'But one of them' to quote the words of the Marquess of Hastings 
'who was a man of head as xvcll as of courage succeeded In making the soobadarship 
hereditary In his family maintaining In other respects towards the Pclshwa relations of 
fealty with some pecuniary payments'* 

The British Indian Government negotiated a treaty with this hereditary Subadar of 
JhansI In 1817 The treaty which was ratiiled by the Governor-General on the ISth 
day of November 1817 distinctly laid down In Its second article that 
*TTie British Government with a view to conOrm the flidlty and ottachment of the gov er nment 
of Jbanste corrserrb to ocknowledge and hereby constitutes Dow Dam Oiund hb hehs oad sue 
cessors hereditary ralers of the territory enloycd by the late Dow Shto Bhow at the perkid of the 
commenceroent of the Bfttbh Government etc. 

The language of the article of the treaty does not certainly convey the Idea of the 
British Government having made the grant of the territory of JhansI to Its then Subadar 
Row Ram ChundL or even if It did so It did not stipulate that It would lapse to the 
British Government on the failure of hdr of the body of the Subadar But when the 
last Rajat of Jharul died on the 2l5t November 1853 the Idnsman whom he had 
adopted as his son was not rccognbed by Dalhourie and so the principality was 
annexed owing to so-called ‘‘lapse.' In a Minute, dated the 27th ol Febniary I85^V 
In which Dalhouslc proclaimed the annexation of JhansI he wrote 

*qhere U oo hdr of the body of the lite D»|a— ^here Is no hdr whatever of any Daja or Subedar 
of JhansI with whom the British Govermneat has at any thne had relations the late Daja was 
never expected by his own people to adopt, and a previous tJoptioa by the Raja, whom the British 
Government coasUtnted heredhary chief of JhansI wos not acknowledged by the British Government 
Vherefort It follows that the right to refose to ocVnowledge the present odoption by Gangodhar 
Dao b placed beyood question " 

It was convenient for the Governor General to resort to lies and deliberate mis 
representation of facts In order to achieve hJs end. Major Evans Bdl In his 
two works on the Emptce In India and Prospects and Reirospect of Indian Policy has 
very thoroughly exposed the lies contained In Dalhouslc s minute on annexation of JhansI 
He writes 

Of the regularity of the adoption la every point of view there never was any doubt or quetUofl 
robed. Indeed the adoption was recognbed os regular and Inevenlblc. The dccblon of 


• Marquess of Hastings Private JoamaL p 8Ii Panhil Office Depnnt 

f The title of Subodor was changed to thot of Roja In 1832 daring the rcg/rrte of Lord VUIlam 
bentinck. 
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the Government on that point is summed up in the following words. The adoption was good for thtf 
conveyance of private rights, though not for the transfer of the Principality 

by the treaty of ISI7, it was certainly not contemplated by cither party to the treaty that 
the heir of a Soobadar of Jhansi could under any circumstances fail to be his successor No other 
law was intended or thought of except the Hindu law of inheritance, in which adoption is an 
ordinary and essential incident No article or stipulation in the treaty gave us the right to interfere 
with the operation of the Hindu law, to mutilate it or to substitute any other law of descent "* 

Dalhousie, in the minute above referred to, quoted a memorandum written by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe in 1837 as an authority for the prerogative of confirming or invalidating 
adoption in dependent states. But Major Bell has no difficulty in exposing that 
Dalhousie was not honest in his citation of the authority of Metcalfe For he wrote 
that Metcalfe's 

''opinion, as may be very easily shown, was directly contradictory of that supposed imperial 
right 

"Lord Metcalfe, in reference to the Chiefs of Bundclcund, observes that there is a wide distinction 
to be drawn between 'sovereign princes' and 'jaghcerdars,' between those in possession of hereditary 
Sovereignties in their own right, and those who hold grants of land or puohc revenue, by gift from 
a sovereign or paramount power " 

Then quoting in exfenso from Metcalfe's memorandum, Bell wrote 

"It Will be observed how restricted a right of resumption is allowed by Lord Metcalfe Even in 
a Case of Jagheerdars, he considers that the sovereign only has the power of refusing to sanction 
adoptions, when '/i5e teems of ide grant limit succession to detrs male of tde bods: ’ But although 
this paragraph is quoted by Lord Dalhousie in support of his argument for the annexation of Jhansi, it 
is obvious that it was intended to refer to a totally different class of possessions j and moreover, 
if Jhansi were reducible to the category of Jagheers or grants of land, there is no limitation of the 
grant, confining its 'succession to heirs male of the body' 

But the Rajah of Jhansi was clearly not a Jaghcerdar, nor did he, as erroneously stated several 
times in the late Governor-Generals Minute, hold his Principality as a grant, nor did cither his 
father Shco Rao Bhow, or his nephew Ram Chand Rao receive it as a 'gift' from the British 
Government "t 


There was no gift, because Ram Chand Rao was already in possession , there was no pretension 
to the relations of sovereign and subject, for there already existed relations of amity and defensive 
a lance , t em was no grant made, no sunnud issued, but a new treaty was concluded between two 
5 a cs The Rajah of Jhansi was not a Jagheerdar, but a hereditary ruler,' a Hindu Prince "§ 

L adoption in 1835 which, Dalhousie wrote, "was not acknowledged 

by the British Government," Bell said 


"The facts are very different 
''There was a disputed succession 
ltro5 denied by the adverse parties 


m 1835 j there were four claimants Tde fact of tde 


adoption 


decision of 1835 ’ ao parallel here , no precedent can be founded on the 


* Tde Empire in India, pp 202-203, 
t Ibid, p 205 

§ Ibid, p 209. 
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•The fact li that th« icttlmcrt of 1835 'r«» oot • dccUlon of our Govemmcit at all bet that 
of a certain party In the Jhaml Dmbar The only dedalon at which oar Government arrived was the 
dedslon of not dcckfing. Interposing or even odvHlnfl In the dlspote. The Political Agent was 
anthorlsed to recognise Ragbonath Rao the deceased Rajah s nnclc who was In actual possession 
bot no opinion was given as to bH righti end these qualifying expressions were added It being 
pic sa mtd that fie h abje io esfablu/l Hfx autBoritf and that his succession wUl be acknowledged by 
disinterested parties at JbansT"* 

In hU Relrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy (p 24) Bell wrote 

*Ve hare seen how eagaly Lord Dafhocrsle accepted an froaginary chain of precedents offered to 
him for general use. Sattara and Nagpote w ere annexed on the strength of those precedents To aid 
In the particular destruction of the petty State of Jhamt he tiled to extract a direct precedent from 
Its own aimals. There was no soch precedent » and he could only create the phantom by a 
perversion of the facts before him " 

But the statesmen of England who were entrusted with the Government of India 
lacked all sense of hntlcc and humanity when dealing with the people and princes 
of India. They annexed JhansI with o light heart, but they did not reckon the cost 
they had to pay for this annexation wdten the Rani of JhansI in 1858 took the field 
against the troops led by British officers. 


Ibfd pp, 2I9-11+, 



CHAPTER XC 

OTHER ANNEXATIONS By LAPSE 

In 1849, Sambalpur in the Central Provinces (now transferred to Bihar and Orissa), 
and Jaitpur in Bundelkhund were annexed by Dalhousic on the doctrine of "lapse " 
Applying the same principle, Dalhousie absorbed Tanjorc in 1855 

Major Evans Bell wrote 

"Wallajah, who found the British in possession only of Madras and Cuddalorc, made successive 
grants, By sunnud, of Poonamallce and other talooks, to lound off the Company's domain » and 
in 1763 he made over to his allies the district formerly called the Jaghire, now the Ztllah of 

Chingleput, with a revenue of eighteen lacks of rupees The English Company, though rapidly 

acquiring a superiority of material power, were still technically and formally feudatories of the 
Nawab, and held all their territory, except the town of Madras, as jaghircs under simnitd from 
him as sovereign of the country and these technical and formal relations between (he two parties 
were not only left intact by the treaty of 1801, but have never been disputed or questioned either 

before or since the death of the late Nawab in 1855 "j 

On the death of the last Nawab Muhammad Ghaus of Carnatic in October, 1855, 
Azim Jah was not granted that title At that time Lord Harris was Governor of 
Madras, In one of his minutes, he wrote that 

"the semblance of royalty, without any of the power, is a mockery of authority which must be 


* Major Evans Bell writes 

"The highest legal authority in England, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, emphatically 
denounced the Tanjore spoliation " 

Then in a footnote to the above, he adds 

"Kamachi Bai, the senior widow of the Rajah of Tanjore, filed a bill in the Supreme Court of 
Madras, to recover possession of her deceased husband's private property', which had been 
sequestered by the local Government The Court decided in her favour, TIic Government of 
Madras earned the case m appeal before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council Tlie decree 
of the Supreme Court of Madras was reversed, because the Lords of the Privy Council held that 
the seizure was an act of State,' and therefore not questionable in any municipal court But Lord 
Kingsdown, who delivered the judgment, made use of the following emphatic language 

It is extremely difficult to discover in these papers any ground of legal right on the part of 
t c ast India Company, or of the Crown of Great Britain, to the possession of this Raj, or of 

property of the Rajah on his death j and, indeed, the seizure was denounced by 

f ^ ^^^^'^^V'^oncral (who, from circumstances explained to us at the hearing, appeared as Counsel 
or t e espondents, and not in his official character for the Appellants) as a most violent and 
unjustih X, measure The Rajah was an independent sovereign of territories undoubtedly minute, 
an „und by treaties to a powerful neighbour, which left him, practically', little power of free 

action } but he did not hold his territory, such as it was, as a fief of the British Crown, or of the 

ast India Company , nor does there appear to have been any pretence for claiming it, on the 

cat of the Rajah without a son, by any legal title, either as an escheat or as bona 
vacantia " 

T T/5e Empire m India, p 97 
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pcmkkmt— Ih*t It b Impolitic and unwbc to •Ilov a pagcatit to continue, whkh, themfih It has 
been pdidcaJly hanniess nay at any time become a nucleus for sedition end asHotion.'' 

Dalhcnrtlc endorsed this minute of Harris and so one andent royal house of India 
was wiped out of existence. 

It has been said by on English writer that 

one cannot fall to be struck with the kcquency of death without hdrs among Indian sovereigns 
from the mocoent when the policy of annexation b prodahned by a Govemor^Gcncral 

There was not much honesty when States were annexed on the pretext of Lapse, 
It Is not In India alone but In Europe also that the aristocracy or well to>do classes 
arc often devoid of male hdrs begotten of their body This phenomenon has been 

the subject of discussion amongst biologists and economists. It may be that many 

members of the aristocracy leading debauched lives are not blessed with children. 
But the Hindu law In such cases provided a remedy by whot Is called "Adoptloru' 
Not to recognlre adoption suggested foul pa^ An Engibh wtUct says j 

*The doctrloe of lapse was not quite new }ohn Bull h« never been averse to taUng 
possession of a nice estate which cost him nothing From 1S30 to Loodlana, Ferowpore 
Jaloun, and a few others had larned. But wHh Dalhousle in power the number grew And 
Providence seemed strangely Wnd to the advocates of lapse. The mimber of deaths amongst the 
princes which deaths brought trenexatlons was tcnuukable. The assassin s dagga or the poison 
cup at 8 certain time artd amongst a certain type of prince coold hardly have been more fatal 
than was death from natural c auses . 'Minor absorptions can hardly be reckoned.— P W of Mr 
Oarke s Bdlisfi India and England's RespansfbUltht London 1902.*' 

\/e have shown In a prc\'iou$ chapter how the British Invaders of AfghanUton 

were bribing the Afghans to ‘bring In the heads of one or two of the Mufslds by 

the offer of lopoo rupees for each head or even 15 000 rupees t 

Is It unthinkable that resort might have been made to the same procedure towards 
the Indian princes without heirs which was so successful In Afghanistan? Is not 
the frequency of deaths without hdrs among Indian loverdgns when Dalhousle 
announced hb policy of onncxallon by 'lapse*' suggestive of foul play ? 


Ludlow s BtilUfi India VoL II p 190 
t Kayes History of t&e War In A/gEanirtan, 4th EdiUoD Vd II p 218. 



CHAPTER XCI 
CONFISCATION OF BERAR 

Dalhousie had dealt blows to the Hindus, Sikhs and Buddhists. He also intended 
to wipe out the existence of the Muhammadan powers of India '^hen he came out 
to India, there were two large dominions under Muhammadan suzercins in India 
These were, in the north, the Kingdom of Oude, and, in the south, the Nizam s 
dominions. The revenues of each of these principalities amounted to several millions 
of pounds sterling, for they were very fertile tracts of land and one of them at least 
was known to contain mines. It was difficult for the Governor-General to restrain 
his greed So he intended to swallow up both these principalities \i^rote Robert 
Knight . 

"About the year 1851 the policy in the ascendent at Calcutta was that of 'getting rid of inter- 
vening Principalities ' Every native state was considered merely 'an exceptional jurisdiction/ 

The ruling maxim declared that the existence of so many sovereignties and chicfships, interspersed 
with our own territory, was in many ways inimical to good government, and to the welfare and 
prospenty of the people , and that, 'on every fair occasion, their number ought to be diminished ' 
Native States could not be reformed— they were incorrigible and even if they could, the task would 
not be a politic or profitable one for us to undertake The hvo greef Mussalm^n States, H^decabad 
and Oade, were marked down for annexation, and tde process of undermining idem, as tde 
Blue Books Ml as, was ontj dela'sced the wars in tde Punjab and Burmad 'W'hen thc^ time 
for business came, Oude was annexed, Hyderabad was pushed on the road to rum j and Lord 
Dalhousie waited for 'the crash' " * 

Dalhousie, with his policy of annexing Native States, eagerly turned his attention to 
Hyderabad Because there was something rotten in the administration of this state, 
he thought therefore he had a right to absorb it. The language which he used in 
addressing the Nizam was the most insulting one imaginable 

Because the Nizam was weak, he had to tamely submit to it To force the Nizam 
to maintain the Contingent and to pay for it in addition to the Subsidiary force which 
he had to maintain and pay for by the Treaty of I8DD, Dalhousie wrote personally to 
the Nizam a letter on the 6th June, 1851, in which such insulting expressions were 
i^ed as dangerous for the Nizam "to provoke the resentment of the British 

overnment, whose power can crush you at its will," and telling him that "the 
mdepcndence of his sovereignty" stood in "imminent danger’' The Nizam was advised to 
isband those turbulent mercenaries, the Arab soldiery, and also to make an effort 
or the early liquidation of the accumulated debt" If he was unable to do so, he 
must forthwith make over to the British Government certain frontier districts 

As said before, the Nizam was weak and so he had to tamely submit to the 
insults heaped upon him by the Governor-General. In fact it seems that Dalhousie, 


* Tdc Statesman, July I, IS80, p 162 
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rcalWns ttic utaljicss o? ll>c Ni a-n 'acnt on oJim* Inwlu lo tnlatlcj on that 
ruler 

The NLatn m*aj not InJcttcJ to th Indhi Go^cm-n*nL Djt ih n ih alliance 
between the two GovemmenU resemhIeJ that of the Giant and the Djrarf The 
GovctTim nl of India had b cn rCjjIatly and m fuletsly' b’ceJm* the Nfjjalnai ruler 
of the Decan 

But op to the middle of the nineteenth ecntur> the aTilri of tS Nt am u re nal 
io well managed as they oujht to have b cn. His ternto ici ucrc ih scenes of 
fights and bloodihcX Refcnlnj lo Btar unites a u II Eno* 1 An !o Indian author 
'Teity local revolts »ac co-n-non: iSc O iS-ijVHi s osJ o-> fo iHc r h** i tiry the 
Ennm took what they cojU by main force, ani tScr wji freaJcnt faction fl ht n In the tontii 
betm-een Rajpots anJ McntaJnani 

‘This country was harrieJ from tHne to tine by banJs of nen ondet kaJers who set 
up In defiance of the co'tronent On various nctcits but ale-ays with the real object of 
plundnlnc 

Thtoothoirt these Iroab es the beha^-Jvar of the H nJu Ocsh-aakhi and other -tna ofiKen was 
mou I sn*ficanJly trcaionab e ojilatt tS Nlzms Go emment TKcv dJ ihdr best to iha-art Ms 
coTtTUnicri anJ to abet the P/etenJers a-thaj^S the reVT bands p unJered and ravished « mever 
they went" 

The Nuam had aircadv been paying a lar^e sum for the maintenance of the 
Company s troops under the subsidiary alliance. But these troops w te of no use to 
him lo pul do»n the local petty revolts In his domlr^lot He was brinj pressed 
to have 0 contlflfcCnt In his employ for the parpose of patUnj do»*n these local revolts 
‘T>« Nitwi was told that be was bound by treat) wharfs was untrue to maintain the contingent 
and he was to JL which wrjt riewhc untro that the dj Its p'^fo-m J by ih cosiinBfnt were 
not such duties as devolved prc^Iy oa the suVsIJiary force. Thai ih Nixa-n was eWen lo 
onJcTStaaJ that If he cive up the contln ent h woa J pra^ikaJly lose all milttary 

protection w-hatever and all the bcncllti of the Treat) of IftM"! 

He was unlustly made lo pay for the Contingent, with reference to which the 
Marquis of Hastings u'rotc as published In "Hyderabad Papers" 1824 

'll h perfenly true that ihne troops ore in fact more oars than those of th Soverden by whom 
the) arc rtulntalrred. Now would ft b consonant to wisdom or to the trust reposed In us by the 
Honourable Compan) that we should soalftcc such • seeurlty lo o caumlUcal pMnt of equity ?" 

In the same Minute he also sa^'s that U would b "impolitic to let an over 
refinement aosc our open abrogation of such an Inexpensive addition to oar strcngllt" 

But then to maintain this "most preposterous example of our national nepotism," 
ns the Contingent was called by Mr Knight, the Muhammadan ruler of the Deccan 
Hyderabad was made to run Into debt to the East India Company and lo obtain 
satisfaction for that debt, demands were made upon his fertile frontier districts. 

It was under such pretexts and pretences that the Ni-am was deprived of Ids 

richest province But Dcrar was a cotton growing country and that was the secret 

reason of Dalhoustes confiscating It. Although It was solemnly declared tfsat the 

• Lynirs /Jerar CJcurtArr (1570) pp IBI ISJ, 
t T6u Sfjkimojt^ July I 1530 p 178. 
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occupation of Berar would be only temporary, it was never restored to him to whom 

It legally belonged Half a century later, another Viceroy — a model Christian, because 

he was the son of a Christian divine and so reared on the teachings of the Bible from 
his very cradle, accomplished what Dalhousie had left undone Curzon made the 
Nizam give up Berar m permanent lease to the Christian Indian Government 

Of course it was the intention of Dalhousie to annex the whole dominion of the 
Nizam to the British Government and the confiscation of Berar was meant to be the 
preliminary step— the introduction of the thin end of the wedge, as it were, into the 
body politic of the Nizam But fortunately for the latter, in Sir S^ar Jung he 
possessed a minister who was equal to Dalhousie in diplomacy and statecraft So it 
was no easy thing for the Scotch Christian Laird to overreach the Muhammadan 

statesman who was at the helm of the Nizam s aflFairs. And this happy circumstance 

explains v/hy Hyderabad did not share the same fate as Oudh. 



Nawabs of Oudh 






CHAPTER XCn 

THE ANNEXATION OF OUDH 

Sir Charltfs Napier the conqueror of Sindh, In his foumaf dated October 8 tSJO 
wrote 

"Vhen D*IhootIc» father was Commarider In Chid here [tn Iridm], be visited the King of Code 
at Lncknow ood tnade o point of fntTodi*dng her ladyship wbkh the King did not ondcstand at all 
and fanded the Laird wanted to sdl her! After n short tiore Hb Majesty of Oude said to hb 
attendants ‘that will do, take her awayr" 

Commenting on the above Sir 'William Napier the brother and biographer of thi 
conqueror of Sindh, wrote 

"Thb sboald certainty have fl go red among the reasons fOr annexing Owk. It would have bceri 
stronger than anything yet adduced for that spoHalkm.*' 

The apr>exation of Oudh which was the last annexation effected by Dalhousle was 
the most unjustifiable one from every point of vlew—whcthcr moral or political Almost 
all right thinking politicians — not compatriots or friends and admirers of that Scotch 
Uird—havc condemned that annexation In most unmeasured terms— some calling It even 
'Dacolty'ln Excdsls. Historians have referred to this annexation as the most Important 
contributing cause of the Sepoy Mutiny It U therefore necessary to (enow the facts 
and circumstances whkh preceded the annexation of Oudh. 

Oudh was one of those principalities which were erected when the Mughal Empire 
was In when the regal sceptre was about to pass away from the hands of 

the descendants of Babar and Akbw The early rulers of Oudh were called Nawab 
Varirs They were not independent sovereigns but were considered to be the hereditary 
ministers of Mughal Emperors of Delhi Thdr position was In this respect, some 
what analogous to that of the Pahwas In Maratha history But the rulers of Oudh 
gradually threw away the mask of dependence on the Delhi Emperors, And when the 
English succeeded In gaining a footing In the country they encouraged the rulers of 
Oudh to become Independent of the Influence of Delhi The climax was reached when 
the Marquess of Hastings made the Oudh ruler 'Xing" and styled him "Hts Majesty'' 

Although the Oudh ruler was promoted to the Idngship yet no liberty of action In 
any shape or form was accorded to him i he was made to depend on the English more 
and more every day All semblance of power was being taken away from him. 

Having drawn the ruler of Oudh Into the net of what the British called friendship 
they took delight In clipping his wings and making him helpless. 

The rulers of Oudh were sold by the British — nay they were being bled whenever 
the British required their blood to Improve their own anaemic condition ’Vrotc Henry 
Lawrence In the Calcalta Reriew for January t8A5 

The Life and Opinions of General Sh Qiirles James Kapler G C by Ueutcoant General 
Sir V Napier K. C B Ind Edition 1857 Vol IV p. 296 
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''No portion of India has been more discussed in England than Ojde Afghanistan and thd 
Punjab are modern questions, but for half a century, country gentlemen have been possessed of a 
vague idea of a province of India, nominally independent in its home relations but periodically used 
as a wet-nurse to relieve the difficulties of the East India Company's finances The several attacks 
that were mede on '^^'arren Hastings, Lord Wellesley, and the Marquis of Hastings, have all served 
to keep up the interest of the Oude question We are among those unfashionable people who 

consider that politics and morals can never be safely separated , that an honest private individual 
must necessarily be an honest official, and vica-virsa $ but we confess that we have been staggered 
by a study of Oude transactions Most assuredly Warren Hastings, Lord Teignmojth, Lord Wellesley, 
Lord Hastings, and Lord Auckland would never have acted in p.^ivatc life, as they did in the capacity 
of Governors towards prostrate Oude 

"Oude affords but a discreditable chapter in our Indian annals, and furnishes a fearful warning of 
the lengths to which a statesman may be earned, when once he substitutes expediency and his own 
view of public advantage, for the simple rule of right and wrong The facts furnished by every 
writer on Oude affairs all testify to the same point, that British interference with that province has 
been as prejudicial to its Court and people as it has been disgraceful to the British name To quote 
the words of Colonel Sutherland, an able and temperate writer, 'there is no State in India with 
whose Government we have interfered so systematically and so uselessly as with that of Oude' He 
most justly adds, 'this interference has been more in favour of men than of measures / ^ In short, 
wherever we turn, we see written in distinct characters the blighting influences of our interference 

ift * ♦ * 

''If ever there was a device for insuring malgovcrnmcnt, it is that of a Native Ruler and Minister, 
both relying on foreign bayonets, and directed by a British Resident Even if all three were able, 
virtuous, and considerate, still the wheels of Government could hardly move smoothly Each of 

the three may work incalculable mischief, but no one of them can do good if thwarted by the others" 

The above is a true description of the unhappy and unenviable position in which 
the rulers of Oudh had been placed by the British Government of India. It is not 
necessary to mention in detail the transactions of the English with Oudh from the time 
of \^arren Hastings. But it is only proper here to mention that that which gave the 
English what they considered to be their right in meddling with the affairs of Oudh was 
the Treaty of 1801 whereby the British Government bound itself ^^to defend the 
territories which will remain to his excellency the Vazir against all foreign and domestic 

enemies. All the troubles of Oudh originated from and were due to this interference 

of the British Half a century's interference of the British with the affairs of that State 
did not lead to their improvement in any way \^hen Lord Dalhousie assumed charge 
of the office of Governor-General of India, Oudh affairs had come to such a pass that 
the Governor-General thought that they required his interference But this interference 
, meant extinction of that kingdom But before accomplishing the object* so dear to his 

heart, he deputed a diplomatist who was a successful catcher of thugs and thieves 

^ report on its affairs Sir \^illiam Sleeman was the diplomatist chosen for this task. 
He was sent as political resident to Lucknow 

The English had been long casting their eyes on Oudh with greed. They were 
coveting It. The author of the article on the "physical capabilities of Oude" in the 
Calcutia Remew for June, 1856, wrote 

"No climate can, hpwever, be finer than that of Oude during the cold season," . 
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Then referring to the dlmatc of the Tcraec forest the same writer proceeded 

"From Octoba up to the commencement of thcraJny season no dltnate of Europe b more 
dcllghtfo] and were It not, we quote our own word* pablUbcd b year ago In a Calcutta foumal, 
'^or the aibHrary covemment of the Ung, wbkh b a aetkna obstacle to every enterprbe, a boW and 
venturesome planter would wHhln a very short period be able to mhlte a fortune 

TMs sobfcct, one so Iraportant for provfnf Jthe capaWliffcs of Oode we some time ago discussed 
in a dtfly loumal neatly In the following words t 

‘The enterprising merchant, Ifhh movements were not hampered by the vexaHoos obstacles 
which the feudal lords of the country as weD as the irativc o Ulcers of the Wng, hivartably throw 
In the way of ah commercial undertakings would not faQ to make a large fortune If he collected 
and despatched the many arHdes of commerce which are now allowed to be wasted unprofltably 

Regarding the fertility of Oudh a British writer theorized as follows 

"The fertility of many portions of the land has often strange as It may appear been enhanced 
by the oppression of the Govenvors of dlsMcb and the mutinous dbpositloas of the land holders 
These being at war with thdr sovereign have escaped Into the Jungles » and thdr lands being allowed 
to Ik onenldvated dvey are eriaWed to re cov er themsdvea from over-oopplQg They arc perhaps 
converted (nto roeadows for pasturage, and wblk they axe such ate manured by the^ung of the 
cattle and deer i and by bdng swamped In the rainy season art impregnated with the ri>ovc 
mentioned [saltish] deposlti.''t 

Vlthout annexation, the exploitation of Oudh by the Englbh was not possible 
Hence the absorption of this kingdom was deemed of primary Importance by the British 
sojoumers who were commanded by the God whom they worshipped "Thou shalt 
not steal" 

But the natives of Oudh were against thdr province being annexed to the territory 
of the East India CompaiW' At a private meeting of 200 chiefs which took place on 
the I8th August, 1855 ^ 

"It was determined to spend £LS0,000 a year to prevent annexatkm, by bribery and agltatioa. 
Kashn, an old chief of ninety Bve was elected president and spoke two hours tin he fainted. He 
had been bom he said under the Oude crescent* the greatness of tire royal house was isMeru but 
their people still respected them. It was of no avail he said to resist the Company If the firman 
of annexation should overtake them they must bow to it * but fight meanwhile with the endurance 
of the ox and the fox t cunning The Natarenes love gold* the men of Oode loved their wild 
freedom more. Let them give gold to the Christians from the royal and prtvate beasurfes — to hungry 
chiefs to greedy agitators. Vere not these men the same as their predecessors? The chkfs sided 
with hfm. But bolder counsels were urged In other qatrten Pamphlets appealing to Mosalraan 
fanaticism were largely drcolated. Of one of these, "The Sword the Key of Heaven and Hell " BX 
copies were selitd by the Indian Government of Cawnpore.'^S 

The Arvglo-Wians Nrtrc crying aloud for the annexation of Oudh. Some of those 
Britisher* who had been In the pay of the King of Oudh and had eaten his salt, 
forgetting all sense of gratitude and honour if ever they possessed any wrote book? 
inventing alleged acts of oppression and cruelty of the King One of such books saw 
the light of day in London In 1855 It Is named "The Private Ufc of an Eastern 


r/ie Caksitta fieview VoL XXVI (I85e) pp 421 2 J 
t T6e Cakatia Reriev Vd XXVI (1856) pp 4l5-4ia. 
I Ludlow s Bcitis6 India Vd II pp 20$-209 
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King By a Member of the Household of his late Majesty, Nassir-ii-Dccn, King of 
Oude." 

The writer was the portrait painter to the last King of Oudh, and so he had an 
opportunity of observing the interior of Court life in Oudh Because this European 
was trusted by his Musalman royal master, therefore he took delight in betraying his 
trust and abused the King. It was in reviewing this work that the Calciilta Review' 
of July, 1855 , which was at that time, we believe, edited by the celebrated Scotch 
Christian Missionary, Dr, Duff, published an article, entitled 'The Age of Conquest is 
It Past?" The writer of the article advocated the conquest and annexation of Oudh, 
He wrote : 

"Tlie age of conquests has not passed, nor is it passing , it proceeds, with greater or less rapidity, 
in every corner of the earth England, while repudiating conquest, goes on conquering, annexes a 
new territory in every half decade, and annihilates some barbarian tribe in every two years 
It is true, the last named power believes herself free of any such design She does 
not, however, draw back her hand , and the only consequence of her prudery is, that her 
conquests arc vinthout system, made often at the wrong moment, and generally three times as 
costly as they need have been She destroys the dynasty of Runject, and leaves the seeds 
of rebellion, because she will not 'conquer' She annexes Pegu, and makes a virtue of 
abstaining from the 'conquest' of the remainder of the kingdom In short, despite Manchester men 
and able editors, cotton manufacturers and philanthropic dreamers, she is as much pledged to advance 
as the Romanoffs or the States " 

Then the European writer dilated on the virtues of conquering slates and compared 
them with those which are "non-conquermg " He wrote 

"The Oriental Empires have ceased to conquer, and arc ceasing to exist Everywhere around is 
the sound of the crumbling of rotten thrones " 

Then he philosophised 

"If then, throughout the world, progress and conquest arc in fact united, is it not just possible 
that they may also be united of right? Is there not some faint probability, that conquest may be 
right as well as inevitable, and that the Manchester school arc committing not - only a blunder but a 
crime in resisting it" 

Then, referring to Oudh, he wrote 

"This kingdom of Oude is perhaps the best illustration of English blundering on the subject of 
conquest " 

After having alluded to the existence of oppressions in Oudh, the writer 
proceeded 

Here we have a vast scene of oppression This alone, upon our principles, would justify 

conquest, having for its- sole excuse the termination of such oppression. But there is more than 
this The oppression exists solely because we arm and defend the oppression can stop the 

oppression Two lines in the Gazette would banish the whole crew. King, eunuchs, women and 
chuckladars, into their natural insignificance There is no army in Oude The Hindu population is 
wholly on our side The relatives of our sepoys, of both creeds, arc most anxious for the annexation, 
and'thc remaining Mussalmans are not sufficiently united .or sufficiently aggrieved for hostile action 
Two regiments of Europeans would be sufficient, and two regiments of Europeans we can spare 

'But one argument remains — It is alleged by some whose Hinduism leads them to sympathize 
deeply with the Native Princes that to annex Oude would be to violate engagements may 
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dcprivt the Wn? of the poiw to do evfl, but we msy not jtrfp him of hh revcnua. They wc to 
be paid in order th*t he mtiy llvt In luxury In needs little argument to shew that these revenues 
belong to the country aiYd not to any IndMdoal house. Hb heredHary tight b one of govern n>tnt 
not property*' 

The European miter concluded hts article by saying that 
If conquest fa occasionally right In itself U It Is specially right when by refraining from it we 
are supporting crime, if we are so supporting crime In Oodc, and If the claims of the only person 
who professed to have rights are nil then Oude, we conceive shonid be annexed There Is no 
CBOSc for dday Even as we write, there fa a faint sound of a religious war which at all hazards 
and at arty cost, must be prevented. The only method of picventlng it b by amtexaUon. 

After the annexation of Oudh Dalbousle left India. It was the last principality In 
India that was annexed to the dominion of the East India Company 

The rise of the Britfah supremacy may be said to have reached Its last stage with 
the administration of [>alhouale. Sir Edwin Arnold in his history of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie s administration of British Irtdla, writes j 

*The admlnfatration of Brilhh Indhi, urtder the Marquis of Dalhousie; consummated a policy and 
dosed a period. Beneath hb rule the territory of the British merchants trading in the East 
received fts latest extertslon • arid at hb departure, the sun of their power verged to o stomry 
settfng." 

But for the Second Afghan ^ar which took place some twcnty*thret years and 
the third Burmese "Var some thirty years after Dalhousie s departure the boimdariej 
and contents of the Indian Empire would not have e x ceeded the limlu assigned to 
them by him. Hb acquhlUons by fraud and force and faith" were meant to be 

the last of empire-building in India 



CHAPTER XCIII 

REFLECTIONS ON THE COMPANy'S CHARTER OF 1853 

On every occasion of the renewal of the charter of the Company, the authorities 
paraded their philanthropic motives to make the world believe that India was to be 
governed not for the benefit of the natives of England but for that of the people o\ 
India Thus in 1813, it was considered to be the dii/v of England {'to promote the 

interest and happiness of the inhabitants of the British dominions" in India, and so a 

sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each year was ordered to be set apart an 
applied to the revival and improvement of literature and encouragement of the learnc 
natives of India In 1833, it was enacted, 

"That no native of the said territories, nor any natural born subject of his Majesty resident therein, 
shall by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, color or any of them, he disable from 
holding any place, office or employment under the said Company " 

But between 1833 and 1853, the British dominions in India had swelled to such 
a large extent by means of fraud and force, which had been twice declared by the 

British Parliament to be ''Tepugnant to the wish, the honour, and the policy of 

England, that it was not considered any longer necessary to keep up the mask of 
philanthropy It is, therefore, that the Charter Act of 1853 docs not contain any 
section which may be construed in any way as conferring any privileges on the 
natives of India. It was tacitly understood that India was not to be governed for 
the benefit of its inhabitants India was to be regularly exploited and its natives to 
be Anglicised These are the impressions which arc forced on one s mind by reading 
the voluminous evidence recorded by the Select Committees of both Houses of the 
British Parliament in the inquiry preceding the renewal of the Charter Much stress 
was laid on public works — which meant Railway construction education and spread 
of Christianity. Of course, the Railways would benefit England and its shop-keepers 
Education was not to be based on national lines, but it was to be imparted from 
political motives to make the natives loyal Evangelization of the Indians was meant 
to achieve the same end * 

One of the alleged causes of the Mutiny is said to have been the alarm felt by 
the natives of India at their religions and religious institutions being in danger of 
subversion The manner in which Christian ministers of faith were encouraged to 
give evidence before the Parliamentary committees and the insulting tone in which 
they were accustomed to speak of the religious institutions, ceremonies and prophets 
of the natives would lend color to the belief of the natives that the Government of 


* See my History of Education ’ in India under tde Rate of tde East India Company, 
pp 105—106 
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\\\t country whhcd to subvert tbdr religions In hts evidence on 22nd March 1832 
Captain T Macan told the Commons Committee that 

-Ve have never Interfered directly with thdr rrfWon though they begin to complalii. that If 
we do not directly Interfere, we ot loot wink at, U not encourage. Interference. 

Then he was asked : 

To what ciraimstances do you partkuUrly refer ?— 1 refer to the senUments of maTry talented 
natives MaHomedans who have spoken to me of the countenance shown by Government to 
Missionaries and to the excesses to which missionaries have gone In cetrsurlng theh religious 
habits, even In the streets. One of those missionaries mentioned to the mixed populatlofl he was 
addressing, 'that they hoped for pardon diroogh the loterctislon of Mahomet, hot that he was 
In Hell at present, and that they all would follow him If they persisted In their bdlcf of his 
doctrines." 

Every countcriance was given to the Missionaries and CbristJanIty and nothing was 
done for MuKammadanlsm or Hinduism or for the Institutions of either faith 

Under these drcuoTStarrees It Is small wonda that the Charter Act of 1853 and 
the conduct of the Parliamentary Committees In reporting evidence of the xdtnesscs 
examined by thern, were In no small measure responsible for the terrible datastrophe 
which dcstrov'ed the cxIstetKe of the Company of Merchants to whom was entrusted 
the government of India.* 


See my ConsoJldatlon ol fife Cfiriri/on Powrr bi India Ghaptef on (thrlstlanliaUon of India* 



CHAPTER XCIV 

THE INDIAN MUTINy OF 1857' 

Canning, who succeeded Dalliousie as the Governor-General of India, \v^as destined 
to be the last nominee of the East India Company to that high appointment. 
Notwithstanding the self-laudation of that Scotch "Laird of Cockpen," it was obvious 
that the high-handed manner in which that Marquis had conducted the affairs of 
India did not bode good to that country. It did not require the vision of a prophet 
to see the cloud on the political horizon of India, no*- bigger than a man's hand, 
threatening the fate of that land. Lord Canning saw it and said so in England 
when he was appointed as Governor-General of India And not long after he had 
assumed that office in March, 1856, his prediction came to be fulfilled by the 
outbreak known as the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 

just as fifty years before, the Mutiny at Vellore was due to the English riding 
roughshod over the religious and caste prejudices, usages and customs of the non- 
Christians, so after half a century, when they haJ brought more territory of India 
under the rule of their countrymen, they considered it no longer necc^sary 
to pay any attention to the feelings and sentiments of the Hindus and Muhammadans 
Christianity and Christian missionaries were being openly patronised by the Company's 
Government. The Indian people naturally felt alarmed that the Christian Govern- 
ment meant to destroy their religious and social institutions. Mr, Nolan* writes 

'Hlie Government became less careful of offending the religious prejudices of the soldiers 
Instances had occurred of these prejudices having been invaded in various ways without creating revolts, 
but the Government did not know that in every such case bid feeling was created, which was 
quietly but actively diffused " 

It was in this spirit of neglecting to consult the religious prejudices of Hindu and 
Muhammadan Sepoys that greased cartridges were served out to them On the 22nd 
of January, 1857, Captain 'bright of the lOth Native Infantry at Dum-Dum reported 
that 

"a very unpleasant feeling existed among the native soldiers who were at the depot for instruction, 
regarding the grease used in preparing the cartridges, some evil disposed person having spread a report 
that it consisted of a mixture of the fat of pigs and cows 

There is no denying the fact that the report spread was founded on truth, as no 
precaution had been taken to ensure the absence of any objectionable fat. 

The greased cartridge" served the purpose of a blazing torch applied to the 
inflammable material that had been collected together by Dalhousie and his predecessors 

In its issue of 9th August, 1896, under the heading 'The Bengalee Press, how to 
deal with it, wrote the Pioneer, a well-known Anglo-Indian daily . 


* Nistors: of tfie British Empire, Vol II, p 706 
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"Ve know How EngtliHowi within the merRory of Itving men treated thdr own newspaper 
writers -If a gentle and graceful writer forgot hlmsdf so far as to call the Prince Regent an Monb 
of forty be got two years 'hard. If a dergynun praised the French revolotlon and advocated 
Parflaraentary reform and fisir represenfatfon he was condemned to work fn Iron manades to wade 
In slodge among the vflest oftnlnais," 

The writer advocated the Infliction of the same punishment on an Indian who dared 
to write on the Indian Mutiny of 1857 

It has been very unsafe for an Indhn to write on that subject with that freedom 
and Impartiality which Its Importance demands and deserves shall therefore content 

ourselves by quoting the views of Britishers as to the causes ol that event In the history 
of Qirfstlan rule In India. 

The name of Mr Drummond Is r\ol so well known In India as It deserves to be. 
He was a member of Parliament during the years which witnessed the Indian Mutiny 
and the transfer of India from the hands of merchants to the Oown As a Parlla 
mentarian he had not such a brilliant career « John Bright But, nevertheless his synv 
pathy for the natives of India was as genuine as that of the great Quaker statesman 
Therefore no apology is needed for the following quotation from his speech delivered 
In 1858 I 

'Mr Rees states In hb Hamlive that the conduct of many of our yoong offlcm towards the 
etrives b and and tyroonlol i while the London Qaarierff dedares thtt the bchavlc«r of Emopeans 
b marked by a high degree of pride end (ruotence. Lord Vllllam Bmtlack sold that the resalt of 
hb observtrion was, that the European generally knew little or nothing of the csstom and manners 
of the people and Mr Fraser Tyder asserts that the servants of the Company are the least able to 
supply c o rrect Information upon these subjects. Now If we art proud of our aristocracy and mlDd 
foi of thdr dlgnitY how can we think that these things do not rankle In the breasts of men who 
can trace up thdr hereditary rank and thdr possessions to a period anterior to the time of jAlcxander 
the Great 7 Are we so foolish os to Imsglne that, becnose they do not retort and Insult upon the 
moment, they do not fed It 7 Ve may depend upon It, that the Italian proverb b true In India 
as everywhere dse — 'Vengeance sleeps long, bat never dies. 

*The people of Irnlla hiving been subfected to such treatment, b It surprising that they should 
hate us 7 Mr Fraser a gentlcrain quoted by Mr Norton states that the people generally are 
dbsatbfled ai>d that they hove too much cause to be so He adds that there b dbaffectlon enough 
for half a dozen rebelflons. 

"Now the root of the whole evil b the doctrine that India b a country to be exploited for the 
b cj r efit of the Qvll Servke. If we are going to look upon India as we have looked upon It hhherto 
as a mere place of plunder for Englhh olTIciaU we shall surdy lose It, and shall deserve to 
lose IL"* 

“PrOTgomce sleeps fong, bat never dies" '^e are aexustomed to hear Engibhmen 
say that England has made India, that India never existed as India until the natives of 
England went there, and that the Muhammadans were cutting the throats of the Hindus 
If such are the facts then the natives of India should have been grateful to the natives 
of England and there was no occasion for the Mutiny to occur But let a few British 
writers speak of the early British administration of India. It Is not necasary to quote 
Butke and Sheridan who exposed the miladmlnlstration of 'Varren Hastings for thdr 


* Mr Drummond's Speech on the Govern m ent of India, Jane, 7 lajB. 
120 
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speeches are well known to all readers of English literature Besides, they lived in the 
I8th century. Let us see what British authors of the I9th century have said of the 
British administration of India before the Mutiny period 

Herbert Spencer is not a senti<mentalist. He is a philosopher and a deep thinker 
His writings will last as long as the English language itself. Listen to his remarks then 
on the British administration of India 

"The Anglo-Indians of the last century whom Burke described as 'Birds of prey 

and passage in India' showed themselves only a shade less cruel than their prototypes 
of Peru and Mexico Imagine how black must have been their deeds, when even the 

Directors of the Company admitted 'that the vast fortunes acquired in the inland trade have been 
obtained by a scene of the most tyrannical and oppressive conduct that was ever known in 
any age or country Conceive the atrocious state of society described by Vansittart, who tells us 
that the English compelled the natives to buy or sell at just what rates they pleased on pain of 
flogging or confinement Judge to what a pass things must have come when, in describing a 
journey, 'barren Hastings says 'Most of the petty towns and Serais were deserted at our approach ' 
A cold-blooded treachery was the established policy of the authorities Princes were betrayed into 
war with each other; and one of them having been helped to overcome his antagonist, was 
then himself dethroned for some alleged misdemeanour Always some muddied stream was at hand 
as a pretext for official wolves Dependent Chiefs possessing coveted lands were impoverished by 
exorbitant demands for tribute and their ultimate inability to meet these demands was construed 
into a treasonable offence punished by deposition Even down to our own day kindred iniquities 
are continued Down to our own day, too, arc continued the grievous salt monopoly, and the 
pitiless taxation, that wring from the poor ryots nearly half the produce of the soil Down to our 
own day continues the cunning despotism which uses native soldiers to maintain and extend native 
subjection, a despotism under which, not many years since, a regiment of sepoys was deliberately 
massacred, for refusing to march without proper clothing Down to our own day, the police 
authorities league with wealthy scamps, and allow the machinery of the law to be used for the 
purposes of extortion Down to our own day so-called gentlemen will ride their elephants 
through the crops of impoverished peasants and will supply themselves with provisions from the 
native villages without paying for them And down to our own day, it is common with the 
people in the interior to run into the woods at sight of a European "* 

Every educated native of India should try to read Sir John Kaye^s History of the 
Sepoy^^^^^^^or that gifted historian has given an unprejudiced account of the British 
of India preceding the Mutiny In describing the work of Dalhousie in 
India, Kaye writes . 

"He (Lord Dalhousie) never doubted that it'" was good alike for England and for India that the 
map of the country which he had been sent to govern should present one surface of Red 
He commenced his career at a time when the ablest of our public functionaries in India had forsaken 
the traditions of the old school — the school of Malcolm, of Elphinstone, and of Metcalfe — and 
stood eager and open-armed to embrace and press closely to them the very doctrine of which they 
perceived in Dalhousie so vigorous an exponent As his workmen were admirably suited 

to h.s work, so also was the field, to which he was called, the one best adapted to the exercise 
of his peculiar powers In no other part of our Empire could his rare administrative capacity have 
found such scope for development For he was of an imperious and despotic nature, not submitting 
to control, and resenting opposition , and m no situation could he have exercised a larger measure 
of power in the face of so few constitutional checks ' His capacities required free 
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acrdKi. h may be <}oubtcJ whether they woatd ha%'e been fully developed by anythin? 
thort of Ihh »b«Jotc icpremtey And he was foccctifid beyond oil example *o far as socccss 
h the fall accompUshmeot of one i own desires and Intenltens- Dul one fatal defect In Ms 

diaractCT tainted the stream of Ms polky « the socrce and converted into brilliant errors some 
of the most r en o wn e d of hb achievements. No man who Is not endowed with a comprehensive 
Imaglflation can gover n India with socccss. Dalhoosic had no Imagination. Lacking the Imatinatlvc 
facnlty men after long years of experience may come to understand the national character i and 
a man of lively Imaginalloo without such experience, may raoitly apprehend It after the 
Intercotrrse of a fc« weeks Dot In rvehher xi'ay did Dathocslc ever come to understand the 
genius of the people among whom hb lot was cast. He had but one Idea of ihcm-^m Idea of 

a people haWtnated to the despotism of a dominant race. He could not understand the tenacity 
of affection with which they dung to tbdr old trad’Uom He could not sympatMse wHh the 
veneratiOQ which they fdt for their ancient dynasties. He could not appreciate their fldenty to 
the time Hoootrrtd IrtslHotiora and the Imfocmorlal esages of the land. die could not see with 
otha men s eyes i or think with others rrren s brains « or led with other men s hearts. 

Vlth the characterbUc tmhnagi'^threncsi of hb race he could not for a moment divest 

hftnself of hb Indlviduairty or conceive the groath of ancestral pride and national honour 
In other breasts than those of the Campbdit and the Ramsars. 

"And thb egothm was cherished and sustained by the prevailing semlrnents of the new school of 
Indian pofHidarts, who as I have said laughed to seom the doctrines of the men who had built up 
the great structure of our Indian Empire, and by the ottaanccs of a Press which, whh rare abftlty 
expounded the views of this school and Insisted upon the doty of onlveTial osurpatlon. Such 
Irsdeed. was the prevafflng tone of the majority in all ranks from the highest to the lowest, that 
any one who meeldy ventured to ask. 'How would you Hke h yoorsdf 7 was reproached in language 
THtle short of that which night be fitly applied to a lenegade or a traitor To soggest that in an 
Asiatic race there might be a spirit of bsdependersce and a love of country the monlfestatlorts of 
which were honorable In themselves however Inconvenient lo us, was commonly to evoke as the 
Very mildest result the Iraputillon of bdrrg Anti DrHHh, whilst sometimes the •true British 
feeling asserted Kseif h a less reflrred choice of epithets, and those who ventured to sympathise 
In any way with the people of the East wme at ooce denounced as white niggen. yet among 
these Very men so Intolerant of anything opproiJtlni the assertion of Uburty by an Asiatic 
people, there wac some who could well appreciate and sympathise with the aspirations of Earopc a n 
bondsmen, and coold regard wHh admiration the straggles of the llallan. the SwiUar or the Pole 
to liberate hhasd! by a sanguinary contest, from the yoke of the msTper But the sight of the 
dark skin sealed up Ihdr sympathies. They contended not merely that the love of country that the 
sphlt of flberty as cherbhtsi by European roces b In India whoOy unlmown, but that Astatic 
rsatlons. and cspedally the nations of lodlo, have no tight to lodge what b best for themselves i rto 
right to revolt agaimt the beoefkertce of a more dvilHed race of white men who would think and 
act for them and deprive them for ihdr own good of all theft most c h erished rights and theft 
most valued possessions." 

Says another Englbh writer r 

'^>f>e of the most graphic of our writers on India, Dr Dusseil has remarked on the hufifference 
manKrsted In Eagiard on the abuse of power thoosartds of miles awny i how In spite of the 
marvenous eloquence of Burke and hb colleagues, the accusations against Varren Hastings though 
of the gravest Idnd, were received with difference by the people, because the acts referred to 
w ere perpetrated In such a far country i whereas had they been done fti the Ckanrrd Island, in 
Irdaod, or in Scotland, the Intelligence would have been received with a general burst of tndigna 
ticft. 'To-night I heat says the same wrltet —it Is in iaS5— ‘that the menogerte of the King of 
Oode. as much hb private property as hb watch or turban were sold under dbcredltable 
dfcuo n ta nces and hb jewels seixed artd Irapounded. though we had tK> more claim on them than 
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on the Crown diamonds of Russia Do the English people care for these things ? Do they know 
them ? The hundred millions of Hindustan know them well, and care for them too 

"With all Its glories, conquests, triumphs, spoils, the Government of the East India Company 
in India was tainted from the very first with mighty vices, and these became more flagrant as time 
pave to the various abuses the impunity or even the authority derived from prescription For 
generation after generation, the great aim and object of the servants of the Company, from the high 
civil and military' functionaries downwards was to squeeze as large as possible a fortune out of 
the country' as quickly as might be, and turn their backs upon it for ever, so soon as that object 
had been attained, and the last golden harvest had been shaken down from the pagoda tree In 
perfect truth has it been said that if the native rulers chastised the people with whips, the European 
master chastised them with scorpions, and that the subjugated race found the little finger of the 
Company thicker than the loins of the worst and most dissolute of their native princes None 
but the wilfully blind could assert or even affect to believe that the English rule in India was 
popular among the inhabitants " 

were the Mutineers? They were principally (a) the Marathas, who had been 
perhaps the greatest sufferers, for the Peshwa had been deposed and his adopted 
son — Nana Saheb — did not receive any justice at the hands of the East India Company, 
the Maratha states of Satara, Nagpur and Jhansi were annexed } (b) the Musalmans 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh who witnessed the overthrow of the Royal 
houses of Delhi and Lucknow , and (c) also the Purbias or Hindus of Oudh. It 
was these three classes which used to furnish sepoys to the East India Company. The 
sepoys revolted because they saw the destruction of the landed aristocracy of the 
country, and the ill-treatment their fellow-countrymen received at the hands of the new 
masters of the land The causes of the Mutiny may be described to be the "Bad 
Faitfi of the British rulers of India towards Indian princes on the one hand^ and the 
ill-treatment of the natives of India by the British ruling class on the other 

It IS not necessary to write in detail about the spread of the revolt in the different 
provinces and towns of India and the manner in which it was put down by the 
British There are several admirable works on the subject, the most comprehensive 

being that of Kaye and Malleson, which may be consulted profitably by those who 
arc interested in it 

The Indian Mutiny could not have been suppressed but for the help given to the 
British by the Sikhs and the Gurkhas 

Sir John Lawrence was the administrator of the Panjab when the outbreak took 
place in Delhi, Lucknow and other places in India 

It \wis thought that the Sikhs who had hardly a decade before been made to lose 

^ cir in epcndcncc by the English would have gladly embraced the opportunity afforded 

\ tic revolt in Hindustan to join the Mutineers to regain their lost independence from 

tic hands of men of alien race and creed. But such not having been the case was 

to tc attributed to their demoralization under the foreign yoke How the Sikh Chiefs 

^'.rc treated by their English conquerors is thus described by the Scotch "Laird of 

c*c pen in writing to the Directors of the East India Company on August 25, 
IS^f9 — 

-tripped of nil rnnk, deprived of nil property, reduced, each of them, to a monthly pittance of 
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two hundrtd rupees, confined within ntrrow flmhi and then watched well knowins that on attempt 
at ftisht would be made at the risk of their llves,*^ 

The two brother* Sir Henry and Mr John (afterwords Lord) Lawrence as members 
of the Panlab Board could not pull on together The former ^ranted to be fair and 
just to the Panjab Qilefs and tried to lessen the uelfiht of the chain by trhlch they 
were held fn subiccUon whereas the latter wanted to practise refined brutalities on 
the newly subjugated non Qiristian people of the Panjab No wonder that he found 
favour with the Governor General of Irydlo who abolished the Panjob Board removed 
Sir Henry Lawrence from the land of the Five Rivers and made John Lawrence the 
sole autoaat of that province by appolnllna him Its Chief Commissioner How heart 
less and cruel lohn Lawrence was Is to be sathered from his brother Sir Henry s 
farewell letter to him dated Lahore January 20 1853 He wrote 

"As this h my last day at Lnhore, I verrture to offer you a few words of advfcc, which I hope 
you win take In the spirit it H given hw tod that you will beflcvt that If you preserve the peace 
of the country and make the people high aod low happy I shall have t )0 regrets that I vacated the 
Add for you It seems to me that you took on almost all questions affecting jogeerdars 
and Mafeedars In a perfectly dHTereot light from all othent la fact that you consider them os 
rraharrees and as enemies. If arty tWrrg tike this be your feeling, how can you expect to do them 
lostke, as bet w e en man and man? I think we are doubly bound to treat them Idndly bcccuse ftSey 
are dovn arwl becaose they arrd theh banterS'On have stQI some InHoence as affecting the pubik 
peace aid contentment 1 would simply do to them a* I would be done by"t 

It docs not appear that Sir Henry s advice had much Influence on his brother 
John In his treatment of the people of the Panlab 

Vhen the Matiny broke out the people of the Panjab were kept loyal by beinfi 
pltmdetcd of their wealth 

'TT* forced loan at the rate of 6 per cent interest, which early m the MoUny had been levied by 
order of Sir John Lawrence on different dhtrtets of the Punjab had been raised with some diffknityi 
for the visit* of the tax-gatherer are rrever pleasont and the money loving Sikh was not likely to give 
his money readily la support of a doubtful cause i but raised It had been. And H proved a master 
stroke of policy for It supplied os wKh funds when we r*eeded them most sordy and bourtd the 
landowners and merchanb to the cause of our Government by ties the force of whkh they could not 
to recognIie.'’6 

The murder In cold blood and with Inhuman atrodtlc* of some of the Sikh Gum* 
at Delhi by order of the degenerate later Mughal sovereigns made the Sikhs take the 
vow of revenge on that capital of the Mughal*. The loot of Delhi was a day-dream 
with the follower* of Gum Govlnd and Banda. Sir John Lasmnee took advantage 
of thdr day-dream and despatched them In number* to that unhappy capital to realize 
It 

*The Sikhs among whose traditloTtal day-dreams the *ock of Delhi had ever been promffwnt now 
found themselves within reach of the realisation of thdr fondest wtshei. No scruples restrained 
them Their natural astutermss had taught them how to discern the lurking place* of concealed 


BofVbfth Smith s Life of Lord Leevnnee Vol I p 3B7 
t Life of Sir Hearx Lavrence by Sir Herbert Edwarde* and Herman Merivile Vol II p, 195 
8 Bosworth Smith s Life of Lord Lawrence, VoL II p. 008. 
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treasure It might be buried beneath the floors of their houses or bricked up in their walls. In the 
former case it might be ascertained by pouring water through the crevices, for if the space below 
were excavated it would soon Alter down 5 «f not would return to the level of the floor In the 
latter, the wall might be sounded as a physician sounds the chests of a patient j nnd the results of 
this process of auscultation were very convincing to our Sikh comrades, It was clearly ascertained 
that large quantities of plunder were handed over walls to their brethren below, and that afterwards 
numbers of laden carts passed out at the opposite gates of the city 

It was thus that, with the aid of the Sikhs, the mutiny was suppressed, which made 
Sir John Lawrence write to Sir Frederick Currie, in 1858 

"'Under the mercy of God the loyalty and contentment of the people of the Punjab has saved India 
Had the Punjab gone, we must have been ruined "f 


During the Nepal '^ar, Oudh was made the base of operations and its sovereign 
advanced money to Lord Hastings to prosecute the war against the Gurkhas This 
was rankling in the breast of those mountaineers, and so on the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny, the sturdy Highlanders crossed their frontiers to carry fire and sword through 
Oudh Sir Jang Bahadur boasted of having ''massacred five or six thousand' subjects 
of Oudh on his 'way to Lucknow' The Gurkhas became rich by the plunder of 
Lucknow The son of '^ajid Ah Shah appealed, without success, to the ruler of Nepal 
to make common cause with the Mutineers against the English 


It IS necessary to consider how far the atrocities and barbarities attributed to the 
Mutineers are true, and if true whether such atrocities are unprecedented in the annals of 
mankind The natives of Hindustan have beep painted in the blackest colour possible 
by the Christian people of the '^est British historians of the Indian Mutiny have 
abused in no measured terms the natives of India for their alleged atrocities on 
English men, women and children at Delhi, Cawnpur and Jhansi An allegation like 
this IS easier to make than to disprove It is the memory' of these alleged barbarities 
on their women and children which still rankles in the breasts of the natives of England, 
and which makes anything approaching friendship or good feeling between natives of 
England and India impossible There can be no doubt that there is a great deal of 
falsehood and exaggeration in the British narrative of Indian atrocities and barbarities 

ying IS a virtue not solely monopolized by 'vile Asiatics,' but is equally laid claim to 
by Europeans. 


Regarding these alleged atrocities, Mr Justin McCarthy writes 

"The elementary passions of manhood were inflamed by the stories, fiapptl^ not true, of the 
w olesale dishonour and barbarous mutilation of women As a matter of fact, no indignities, 
ot er than that of the compulsory corn-grinding, were put upon the English ladies There were no 
outrages, in the common acceptation of the term, upon women No English women were stripped or 
dishonoured, or purposely mutilated "§ 

Granting even that the Mutineers were guilty of the alleged atrocities, which must 


Kaye's fftsfory of tfie Sepoy War, Vol 111, p 640 
t Bosworth Smith's Life of Lord Lawrence, Vol II, p 335 
§ Htstocy of our own Times, \fo\ III 
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certainty then be unreservedly condemned we should consider whether such atrocities 
are unprecedented In the annals of mankind An English writer says 

"It is only with a painful moral effort that one can dwell with cool and denberate JiKlflment on 
tbH toblcct » but U b highly neccstary to call attention to the fact that there Is not anything pccullnly 
Asiatic hi the anthentlc honors of JHansl Ddhl and C a wnport. In the ootbreak of an exnsperaled 
people, and especially where a marked dbttncHon of race adds rancour and tenor to the fecf1r>gs 
of the insurgents, exterrolnation Is always their plan. It was so dnrirrg the Greek uprising of 1821 
when upwards of twenty thoosond Turks, a peaceful agrtcnltmal population— men women and 
children — were murdered In cold blood as a /recesmry meoMK of wise poUcx according to 
Hetalrtsti, "becaose the Turkish population !n Greece was small and codd not be removed 

The Dtikc of Gimberlaad af>d his followers wet Europeans and Christians. VTiat 
did they do upon their Scotch co-rell^lonlsts and to a certain extent their fellow 
countrymen? 

"After the victory of Cufloden the Duke of Cumberland advanced with the army Into the Highlands, 
as far Bs fort Angostus, where he encamped. He then sent off detachments on ait sides to hunt 
down the fugitives, and lay waste the country with fht imd sword The castles of Glcirgany and 
Lochid were plundered and burned i every house, hot, or habitation met with the same fate without 
dlsthKtioni all the cattle and provisforts were carried off The men were shot on the mountains like 
wild beasts or put to death la cold blood without form of trial The women, afta having sera 
thch hnsbaods and fathers murdered were violated and then turned out naked with their children, 
to starve on the ‘barriDe heaths. One whole faafly was shut op in a bam and bomt op to death 

"The Dokes mtaHters of vengeance arrled out thdr work so promptly and thorooghly that in a 
few days there was neither house, cottage, man or beasts to be seen In the compass of fifty miles. 
An was rrria and desolation silence, sofftode and death"’ 

Vc have also to consider whether after the suppression of the MoUny Innocent 
dUxens were not unnecessarily Idlled The truth of this assertion even the Plonete docs 
not deny For that paper says 

"It b troc that after the capture of dtlei ifke Lucknow and Cawopore too many Innocent Hindus 
were summarlty ftW and executed on the Information given by thdr lying coentrymen, which could 
not be suffldentiy sifted " 

Mark, the Pioneer says Innocent Hindus only were exearted as if too many 
InrKxxnt Wussalmans also were not the victims of the wrath of the enraged native? of 
Englax>d engaged In the task of suppressing the Mutiny But then we forget that the 
Pioneer has to befrierrd the Muhammadans and docs not wbh to remind them that too 
many of thdr Innocent co*rellglonl$ti were summarily tried and executed after the 
suppression of the Mutiny 

But was it on the information of the lying natives of India that too many 
Innocent Hindus were summarily tried and executed ? Let us see what English authors 
have to say on the sublect Kaye writes 

"MortUl Law had been pTod»hned» those tenfWe Acts passed by the Legblotlve Coundl in May 
and June were In fall operation i and sokllm and dvflUns alike were holding Bloody Assizes or 
slaying Hsttves without any assize at oil repordZess of sex or age Afterwords the thirst for blood 


Rndlo/s 6reet Perototfon, Vohiroe 1 pp, 172, 182, 187 188." Torrens' Empire in India p. 5 
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grew stronger still It is on the records of our British Parliament, in papers sent home by the 
Governor-General of India in Council, that 'the aged women, and children' arc sacrificed, as well as 
those guilty of rebellion They were not deliberately hanged, but burnt to death in their villages, 
perhaps now and then accidentally shot Englishmen did not hesitate to boast or to record their 
boasting in writing, that they had spared no one, and that peppering away at niggers was very 
pleasant pastime, enjoyed amazingly And it has been stated, in a book patronised by high official 
authorities, that 'for three months eight dead-carts daily went their rounds from sun-risc to sun-set 
to take down the corpses which hung at the cross-roads and market places' and that 'six thousand, 
beings had been thus 'summarily disposed of and launched into eternity'. An Englishman is 
almost suffocated with indignation when he reads that Mr Chambers or Miss Jennings was hacked 
to death by a dusky ruffian, but in Native histones or, history being wanting, in native legends and 
traditions, it may be recorded against our people, that mothers and wives and children, with less 
familiar names, fell miserable victims to the first swoop of English vengeance, and these stones may 
have as deep a pathos as any that rend our own hearts It may be, too, that the plea of provocation, 
which invests the most sanguinary acts of the white man in this deadly struggle with the attributes of 
righteous retribution, is not wholly to be rejected when urged in extenuation of the worst deeds of 
those who have never known Christian teaching"* 

Sir Charles Dilke says 

"Those who doubt that Indian Military service makes soldiers careless of men's lives, reckless as 
to the rights of property, and disgraceful of human dignity, can hardly remember the letters which 
reached home in 1857, in which an officer in high command during the march upon Cawnporc 
reported, 'good bag to-day, polished off rebels,' it being borne in mind that the 'rebels' thus hanged 
or blown from guns were not taken in arms, but villagers apprehended 'on suspicion ' During this 
March atrocities were committed in the burning of villages and massacre of innocent inhabitants at 
which Mohamed Toglak himself would have stood ashamed, and it would be to contradict all history 
to assert that a succession of such deeds would not prove fatal to our liberties at home "t 

Again, the same author writes 

"The two favourite Anglo-Indian stones are that, of the native who being asked his religion, said 
'Me Chnstian — me get drunk like Massa,' and that of the young officer who, learning Hindoostance 
in 1858, had the difference between the negative "ne" and the particle "ne" explained to him by the 
moonshee, when he exclaimed, 'Dear me I 1 hanged lots of natives last year for admitting that they 
had not been in the villages for months 1 suppose they meant to say that they had not left their 
villages for months It is cecfatn t5at in tfie suppression of tfie Mutin'Si Hundreds of natives were 
Hanged Queen's Officers wHo, unable to speak a word of an;^ native language, could neitHer 
understand evidence nor defence "§ 

Many a joke has been cracked at the expense of the English-educated native of 
India for his quaint and unidiomatic use of the English language Several books on 
Babu English have been written But there was never any human life sacrificed by 
Baboo English On the other hand, many natives of England have murdered many 
Indians owing to their ignorance of Indian languages and of the customs and manners 
of the natives of India 

It is an ill-wind that blows nobody any good. Did the Mutiny then produce no 


* Kaye's Historj oftHe Sepo^ War, Vol U 
t Dilke's Greater Britain 
§ Ibid 
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bencfldal effect? Certainly the Mutiny vai not •edthout Its lessons Mr Di^by In 
bis work, //idfa /or Indians and for Bn^tand writes 

"Vtthoat shedding of blood there Is no rembslofu The EngtHh people will learn by one way 
Only They would not dIspUcc the G>nipafry of merchants from supreme rule In India until there 
hod been a frttthtfnl Mutiny doc to tnlsftovcrTrment," 

Mr Justin McCarthy says 

'The Indian MoUny startled the public feeling of Engivd out of this state of tmheallhy languor 
Some eminent Englishmen were found to express alarm at the very sangnlnary methods of repression 
and punishment that were In favour among most of our fdlow*cosutlfyrocn In India,''t 

It should be remembered that but for the Mutiny the Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria, whfch Is looked upon by the natives of India as the Magna Charta of thdr 
liberties would never have been Issued 
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CHAPTER XCV 


THE TRANSFER OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA FROM 
THE COMPANY TO THE CRO'^N 

The charter of the East India Company used to be renewed after every twenty years 
The period for which the Government of India was to be vested in the Company used 
to be specified in the Charter Act The Company's Charter was renewed for the last 
time in 1853 But singularly enough, the period for which the Company was to sway 
the destinies of the peoples and princes of Hindustan was not specified therein. There 
was then something in the Act from which it was not unreasonable to deduce that the 
Company was doomed to extinction The people of England were fast developing into 
an industrial nation The free trade principle which they came to act upon, chiefly 
through the powerful speeches and writings of Cobden, Bright and other radicals in 
politics, and which was chiefly meant to make their bread cheap, made them naturally 
look upon India as supplying their bodily needs and satisfying their inner man The 
sonorous and high-sounding phrase, 'development of the resources of India,' meant that 
India should be bled mercilessly and also that India was not to be for Indians, who 
should be treated as foes and aliens in the land of their birth The existence of the 
East India Company stood in the way of the 'development of the resources of India' 
in that rapid manner which the natives of England desired 

Then again, the natives of England were desirous of colonising India and the East 
India Company stood in the way of their doing so 

These were perhaps the principal reasons which made the natives of England 

agitate for the abolition of the East India Company and the transfer of the Government 
to the Crown. 

'Whether such a transfer would be beneficial to the natives of India, never entered 
into the calculation of the agitators, whose conduct was being guided by the principle 
of enlightened selfishness They were only looking for an opportunity to get the 

object so dear to their heart effected The outbreak of the Sepoy Revolt afforded them 
that opportunity To prevent the recurrence of such an insurrection, the drastic remedy 
was proposed that the Government of India should be transferred from the Company 
to the Crown. 

In the beginning of the year 1858 , when the proposal of the transfer of the 
Government of India from the Company to the Crown was made by the natives of 

England, the East India Company presented a petition to both Houses of 

Parliament It was presented to the House of Commons by Mr J Baring on the 9th 
and to the House of Lords by Earl Grey on the Ilth February, 1858 The petition 
was drawn up by John Stuart Mill, who was an employe in the India House. This 
petition is reproduced as an appendix to this chapter. 
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The petitioner very poInlcJly drew the attention of the Hoascs to the doctrine 
which was then beJn^ promulsaled "that India should be administered with an especial 
view to the benefit of the English who reside there." 

As If to confirm and emphasise this doctrine the House of Commons ordered on 
the I6th of March, 1858 the appointment of a Select Committee "to Inquire Into the 
progress and prospects and the best means to be adopted for the promotion of 
European colonization and settlement In Irtdla, especially In the Hill Districts and 
healthier climates of that country i as well as for the extension of our conunercc with 
Central Asia." 

After this need any one wonder that the transfer of the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crow n was made jo/e/y with the "view to the benefit of the 
Errgllsh 7* The Interests of the natives of India were meant to be sacrificed by the 
transfer for the benefit of the natives of England 

It b not necessary Here to refer at length to the discussion and speeches which the 
Petition of the Company evoked In both Hoases of Parliament That able lawyer and 
writer Sir George Lewis made a speech In the House of Commons on the I2th 
February 1858 In which he corvdemned die East India Company because 
It Is a maxim in medumks titat aotlilrvg b stroflger In a body than Its weakest part It b not 
at m omtn b of calm and protperlty that defects In om InstitaUom are dbeovemL" 

He was not for mending, but for ending the Company because of Its "defects." 

Such were the arguments of othen also who took part In the discussions 

Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe had also written that It would be belter for 
India if her Government were transferred from the Company to the Crown Said he 

Altboagh H seems to be a matter of IndlSerencc to the native population whether India be 
governed through the Company or dhcctly by the Mlnbters of the Crown, It b not so to another 
dais of sublects. 

'The Europeans settled In Irtdla, and not In the Comparrys service, and to these might be added 
generally the East lodlans of mixed breed will never be satbBed with the Company s Govemroent. 
Vdl or ni foooded, they will always attach to It the notion of monopoly and cxcIusiOQ i For 
the contentmeot of Ihb class whkh, for the benefit of India and the security of our Indian Empire, 
ooght greatly to hrerease in nombers and ImpoTtancc, the Introduction of a Kings Government b 
uiKloubtedly desirable. 

A Kirtgs Government b abo the one which b most likely to be per ma nen t , as the Company t 
bold tmder a Charter most be liable to periodical changes ai>d reversions whether for renewal or 
subversion-" 

At a later period of hb life, Sh Cbaries Metcalfe, with • greatly enlarged knowledge of European 
pofitks, saw ocCBsloa to modify the opinion here expressed in favor of the Government of India 
directiy by the Crown Government by the Crown U In resdlty govwnmeirt by a poTHamcntafy 
malorlty and Sir Charles Metcalfe used to cay that If that w e r e applied to India, ocn tenure of 
the country would not be worth ten years' purchase."* 

So the Fate of the East India Company was sealed and India came under the 
direct rule of England. 


Kaye s Seketioas kom Metcalfe’s Papers pp. 164-165 
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PETITION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


Presented to tde House of Commons Mr J Baring, on 9ffi and to tde House 
of Lords Earl Grey on lltB Eebruarj, 1858 

To ihe Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
and the Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Peirliament 
assembled 


Humbly sheweth. 

That your Petitionerb, at their own expense, and by the agency of their own civil and military 
servants, originally acquired for this country its magnificent empire in the East 

That the foundations of this empire were laid by your Petitioners, at that time neither aided nor 
controlled by Parliament, at the same period at which a succession of administrations under the 
control of Parliament were losing to the Crown of Great Britain another great empire on the 
opposite side of the Atlantic 

That during the period of about a century which has since elapsed, the Indian possessions of 
this country have been governed and defended from the resources of those possessions, without the 
smallest cost to the British Exchequer, which, to the best of your Petitioners' knowledge and 
belief, cannot be said of any other of the numerous foreign dependencies of the Crown 

That it being manifestly improper that the administration of any British possession should be 
independent of the general Government of the empire. Parliament provided, in 1783, that a depart- 
ment of the Imperial Government should have full cognizance of, and power of control over, the 
acts of your Petitioners in the administration of India j since which time the home branch of the 
Indian Government has been conducted by the joint counsels, and on the joint responsibility of 
your Petitioners and of a Minister of the Crown 

That this arrangement has at subsequent periods undergone reconsideration from the Legislature 
and various comprehensive and careful Parliamentary inquiries have been made into its practical 
operation j the result of which has been, on each occasion, a renewed grant to your Petitioners of 
the powers exercised by them in the administration of India 

That the last of these occasions was so recent as 1853, in which year the arrangements which 
had existed for nearly three-quarters of a century, were with certain modifications, re-enacted, and 
still subsist 


That, notwithstanding, your Petitioners have received an intimation from Her Majesty's Ministers 
of their intention to propose to Parliament a Bill for the purpose of placing the government of 
Her Majesty s East Indian dominion under the direct authority of the Crown — a change necessarily 
involving the abolition of the East India Company as an instrument of government 

That your Petitioners have not been informed of the reasons which have induced Her Majesty's 
Ministers, without any previous inquiry, to come to the resolution of putting an end to a system 
of administration, which Parliament, after inquiry, deliberately confirmed and sanctioned less than 
VC years ago, and which, in its modified form, has not been in operation quite four years, and 
can^t be considered to have undergone a sufficient trial during that short period 

at your Petitioners do not understand that Her Majesty's Ministers impute any failure to those 
t angements, or bring any charge, either great or small, against your Petitioners But the time at 

the proposal is made compels your Petitioners to regard it as arising from the calamitous 
events which have recently occurred in India 
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That youT PeHtionm challenge the most seardiliiQ Invatigallcm Into the mutiny of the Bengml 
array and the caa«3 iHielher remote or Immediate, which prodoced that rootlfty They have 
Itrttructed the Government of India to appoint • commission for coodactlna sach on inqtriry on 
the spot And H H their most anxious with that a similar Inquiry may be Instlttrtcd In this co u ntry 
by your [LordshlpsT Honourable House * In order that It may be ascertained whether anything 
either In the constitution of the Home Government of India, or In the conduct of those by whom 
It has been adralnfttered has had any share In producing the mutiny or has In airy way hnpeded 
the roeasores for Its suppression t arrd whether the mutiny todf or any drcumstance connected with 
H, affords any evlderrce of the falbre of the arrangements under whkh India Is at present 
administered- 

That, were it even true that these arrangements had failed the fallnrt could comtitutc no reason 
for divesting the East India Comparry of Its functions and transfenin^ them to Her Majesty s 
Government. For under the existing system Her Ma}e3ty t Govemmeot have the deddlng voice. 
The duty imposed upon the Court of Directors Is to originate measures and frame drafts of 
InstTuctiorti. Even had tivey been remiss to this duty their rtmhsness however discreditable 
to themsehrs could In rw way absolve d»t responilbintY of Her hfalatY s G ov er nment, 
since the Minister for India possesta and has frequently exodsed the power of requiring 
that the Court of Directors should take any aui^ect into conslderatJon and prepare a draft despatch 
for his approval Her Majesty s Government arc thus in the fullest seirse accourrtablc for all 
that has been done, artd for all that has been forborr^e or omitted to be done. Vour Petitioners 
on the other harrd, are accountable only In so far as tbe act or ombslon has been promoted by 
themseives- 

That, under these dronitrtances (f the admlabtratlon of India had been a ftflnte. It would your 
Petitiooen subroK, have been somewhat urrreasonabk to expect that a remedy would be found In 
aimihilating tbe brtoefa of the ruling authority whkh couW not be the one principally In fault and 
might be altogether blameless (n order to cortcentiate all powers in the bran ch whidi had neccs 
aarfly the decisive share In every error real or supposed. To bdkvc that the admlubtraHon of 
India wtmld have been more free from error had It been couducted by a Minbler of the Crown 
without the aid of the Court of Directors, would be to belkve that the Minister with full pow e r 
to govern frufla as he pleased has fovenred 01 because he had the assbtance of experienced and 
responsible advisers. 

That your Petitioners however do not seek to vindicate themselves at the expense of any 
other authority They dahn their foil share of the responsibility of the manner In whkh India has 
pTmctioJly been governed That respotBlbOlty b to them not a subject of humiliation, but of pride. 
They art conscious that their advice and Initiative have beert, and have deserved to be a great 
and potent elem ent In the conduct of affairs In India. And they feel coraplete assuraoce that the 
more attention b bestowed and the more light thrown upon India and lb admlntstration, the more 
evident It will become that tbe goventinoi t In whkh they have borne a part has been not only 
ooe of tbe purest in Intention but orte of the most benefleent In act, ever known amoog mankind 
that, during the last and preserrt generation Id particular It has been. In all depaitmcnb one of 
the rucst rapidly tmprovlrvg govemmenb In the world and that, at the time when tbb change Is 
proposed, a greater number of impor tan t hnprovenienb arc In a state of more rapid vn og re s s than 
at any former p>eriod. And they are satisfied that whatever further Iraprovemetrts may be hereafter 
eff ec t ed In India can only consist In the development of germs already planted and In buHdlng on 
foundations already laid, under thdr authority and In a g r eat measure by thdr otpress instructions. 

That such however b not the impression likely to be made on the public mh>d either In 
England, or in Irrdla, by the election of yoor Petitioners from the place they fill fn the Indian 
administration. It b rrot ustal with statesmen to propose the complete abolition of a sy s t em of 
government of whkh the practical operation b not condemned, and H might be generally Irtfcrred 
from tbe proposed riMasurcs if carried Into effect at the present time, that the East India Coraparty 
havlTig been intrusted with an Important portion of the admlntstratiou of India, have so abused 
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- their trust as to have produced a sanguinary insurrection, and nearly lost India to the British 
empire » and that having thus crowned a long career of mispovernmcnt, they have, in deference to 
public indignation, been deservedly cashiered for their misconduct 

That if the character of the East India Company were alone concerned, your Petitioners might 
be willing to await the verdict of history They arc satisfied that posterity will do them justice 
And they arc confident that even now justice is done to them in the minds, not only of Her 
Majesty's Ministers, but pf all who have any claim to be competent judges of the subject But 
though your Petitioners could afford to wait for the reversal of the verdict of condcmpation which 
will be believed throughout the world to have been passed on them and their government by the 
British nation, your Petitioners cannot look without the deepest uneasiness at the effect likely to 
be produced on the minds of the people of India To them, however incorrectly the name may 
express the fact, the British Government in India is the Government of the East India Company 
To their minds the abolition of the Company will, for some time to come, mean the abolition of 
the whole system of administration with which the Company is identified The measure, introduced 
simultaneously with the influx of an overwhelming British force, will be coincident with a general 
outcry, in itself most alarming to their fears, from most of the organs of opinion in this country 
as well as of English opinion in India, denouncing the past policy of the Government on the 
express ground that it has been too forbearing and too considerate towards the Natives The 
people of India will at first feel no certainty that the new Government, or the Government under 


a new name which it is proposed to introduce, will hold itself bound by the pledges of its 
predecessors They will be slow to believe that a Government has been destroyed only to be 
ollowcd by another which will act on the same principles and adhere to the same measures 
^ cy cannot suppose that the existing organ of administration would be swept away without the 
intention of reversing any part of its policy They will see the authorities, both at home and fn 
n la, surrounded by persons vehemently urging radical changes in many parts of that policy And 
in erpreting, as they must do, the change in the instrument of government, as a concession to these 
opinions and feeling, they can hardly fail to believe that, whatever else may be intended, the 
ovemment will no longer be permitted to observe that strict impartiality' between those who 
pro ess t ose opinions and its native subjects which hitherto characterized it , that their strongest 
and "th^^ "^^^ply-rooted feelings will henceforth be treated with much less regard than heretofore 5 
custo aggressive policy towards everything in their habits, or in their usages and 

ncc Eaghshmen deem objectionable, will be no longer confined to individuals and private 

assoaations, but will be backed by all the power of Government 


from all Petitioners think it important to observe that in abstaining as they have done 

abhorrent to religious practices of the people of India, except such as arc 

expedient but acted not only from their own conviction of what is just and 

framed "i accordance with the avowed intentions and express enactments of the Legislature, 

also "that •'cgard should be had to the civil and religious usages of the Natives," and 

rules "as criminal, against the Natives," should be conducted according to such 

pohev I accommodate the same to the religion and manners of the Natives " That their 

military ''cspect has been successful, is evidenced by ihe fact, that during a 

of the nT 'Y caused by unfounded apprehensions of danger to religion, the heads 

ment V pi. masses of the population, have remained faithful to the British Govern- 

issuc of t^^*^ ^*^boners need hardly observe how very different would probably have been the 
had out tti events, if the Native princes, instead of aiding in the suppression of the rebellion, 

probable head, or if the general population had joined in the revolt and how 

for the ^ these contingencies would have occurred, if any real ground had been given 

the , ^ at the British Government intended to identify itself with proselytism And it is 

resDprf Petitioners that any serious apprehension of a change of policy in this 

India c 1 e y to be followed, at no distant period, by a general rising throughout 
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Hurt yoof Petitkmert h«ve »ccn iriBi tf»e ®re»tt5t p*]n the dcmonrtriticmi of Indhcriralrade 
•ntnioalty to^ranb the B«th« of Iwfl*. on the pwt of out cocmtrYmtn In lodi* and at borne, whkh 
have grown op since the Ute unhappy events. They btHcvc these sentkiKnts to be fundamentally 
onhastj they know them to be fatal to 6>e possibility of good government In India. They fed 
that If soch demonstratfoos should cofrtlnoe, and espedaDy If weight be added to them by legislating 
under thdr supposed Influence, no amoaut of wisdom and forbearance on the part of the Government 
win avail to restore that conflderrce of the governed in the Intentions of thdr rukn without whkh 
It Is vain even to attempt the Improvement of the people. 

TAat yoim PttiUonets cannot conimfilatt vcitSont dismay t6t dodcine ncnv widelj promaigcricd 
ffiof India sfiooid be admirdstend wffd an especfof afew fo ftSe benefit of tSe EngOsS w6o reside 
flSere; or t6at In Its administration anj advantage sfiotdd be soagSl for Her bfafestj’s sabfects 
of Sarapean except tHat wAk6 t&ey via neccjwritjr derive from tfielr svperiorflx of 

Intdli^ence and from tAe Increased prosperity of i6e people tAc Improvemeni of tAe prodactive 
rexmrees of tAe aotmfry and tAe extension of commerdat intercoacse. 'Soar Petftioners regard 
it as 65e xrroif Aonoarabie cAaraderhlfc of tAe government of India by Enghnd, tAat It Acts 
actnovledged no incfi eUtltndlon as tAat of a dominant and a sabjeci race bat Aas Aeld tAat 
Its first duty was to (Ae people of tndta Foar Petitioners teei tiat a great pbriion of tAe 
AostUity wits wAJcA tSey are assaded, is at as ed by tAe beUff tAat tAey are pecnllarty tAe 
guardians of tAts principle and tAat so tong as tAey Aave any voice In lAe admlntstration of 
Indku it cannot easfty be infringed. And yoar PetUioners wfO not conceal lAeir belief tAat tAe/r 
exetasion &om any part in lAe 6 o nfr nm en/ £i UAety at tAe present time to be regarded j!n India 
as a first saccesifat adacA on tAat principle. 

That your Petidoners therefore, most earnestly represent to your ILordsHpsl HonoomWe House, 
that even If the contemplded change couM be proved to be In Itsdf ^vHabk the present Is a most 
tmsurtaWe time for entertaicUng hi and they roost strongly and respe aful ly urge on your [LordshlpsT 
HofKwrabk House the eacpedlerwry of at least deferring any sudi change until h can be effected at a 
period when U would not be la the wlods of the people of India, directly connected with the recent 
calamHotts events, and with the fcdlngs to which those events have either given rise or have a^rded 
an opportunity of maoffestatfon. Such postponement, your PedtJonen submit, wooW allow time 
fcK a more tniture coosWeratlon than has yet been given or can be given In the 
present exdted state of the puWk mind to the varioos questions connected with the orgaolia 
tkm of a government for India i artd would enable Che most competent minds In the nation calmly to 
cjtamloe whetiter any new arrangement can be devised lor the borne Government of India uniting a 
greater number of the condldoos of good admlnlstratloo than the present and If so whkh amorrg 
the numerous schemes whkh have bken or may be, proposed, possesses those reqnWtes In the 
greatest degree. 

That your Pethior>eTa have always wUllnglv acquiesced In any changes whkh, after dlsaitslon by 
T>arllament, were deemed coodudve to the gertcral wdbre, although such changes may have Involved 
Important saoiflees to themselves. They would refer to thdr partial rellnqubhment of trade In 1818* 
to Hs total abandonment and the pladng of thdr Commerda] Charter In abeyance, in 1838* to the 
tramfer to India of thdr commercial assets araountliig to S.ldjS5QfXXi, a sum greatly exceeding that 
aitlmatdy repayable to them In respect of thdr capital, lodependcnt of territorial rights and dalms* 
and to thdr coi>corTeoce, In 1853, In the raesaure by whidr the Court of Directoo was 
and red need to Its pr esen t n um b er In the same spirit, your PetWooen would ft>ost gladly co-operate 
with Her Majesty's Government In correctlog any defects which may be considered to exist In the 
detafls of the present system * and they would be prep ar ed, without a murmur to rdlnqulsh thdr 
trust altogether If a better system for the control of the Government of India can be devised But, 
as they befleve that In the coostructioQ of such a lysten there are coodWons which cannot, without 
the most dangerous consequences be departed from your Petitioners Tt sp e cifu Hy and deferentially 
submit to the ludgroent of your [Lordships^ Honourable House thdr view of those cowfitlons » In 
the hope that If your [Lordships'] Honourable House should tee reason to agree In that view you 
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will withhold your legislative sanction from any arrangement for the Government of India which docs 
not fulfil the conditions in question in at least an equal degree with the present 

That your Petitioners may venture to assume that it will not be proposed to vest the home 
portion of the administration of India in a Minister of the Crown, without the adjunct of a Council 
composed of statesmen experienced in Indian affairs Her Majesty's Ministers cannot but be aware 
that the knowledge necessary for governing a foreign country, and in particular a country' like India, 
requires as much special study as any other profession, and cannot possibly be possessed by any one 
who has not devoted a considerable portion of his life to the acquisition of it 

That in constituting a body of experienced advisers to be associated w'lth the Indian Minister, 
your Petitioners consider it indispensable to bear in mind that this body should not only be qualiTicd 
to advise the Minister, but also, by its advice, to exercise, to a certain degree, a moral cheef It 
cannot be expected that the Minister, as a gcncial rule, should himself know India, while he w'lll be 
exposed to perpetual solicitations from individuals and bodies, entirely ignorant of that country, or 
knowing only enough to impose on those w'ho know still less than themselves, and having very 
frequently objects in view other than the interests or good government of India The influences 
likely to be brought to bear on him through the organs of popular opinion will, in the majority of 
cases, be equally misleading The public opinion of England, itself necessarily unacquainted wnth 
Indian affairs, can only follow the promptings of those who take most pains to influence it, and 
these will generally be such as have some private interest to serve It is, therefore, your Petitioners 
submit, of the utmost importance that any council w'hich may form a part of the Home Government 
of India should derive sufficient weight from its constitution, and from the relation it occupies to the 
Minister, to be a substantial barrier against those inroads of self-interest and ignorance in this country 
from which the Government of India has hitherto been comparatively free, but against w'hich it would 
be too much to expect that Parliament should of itself afford a sufficient protection 

That your Petitioners cannot well conceive a worse form of Government for India than a 
Minister with a Council whom he should be at liberty to consult or not at his pleasure, or whose 
advice he should be able to disregard, without giving his reasons in w'riting, and in a manner likely 
to carry conviction Such an arrangement, your Petitioners submit, w'ould be really liable to the 
objections, in their opinion, erroneously urged against the present system your Petitioners respect- 
fully represent that any body of persons associated with the Minister, which is not a check, will be 
a screen Unless the Council is so constituted as to be personally independent of the Minister, 
unless it feels itself responsible for recording an opinion on ev'cry Indian subject and pressing that 
opinion on the Minister, whether it is agreeable to him or not , and unless the Minister when he 
overrules their opinion, is bound to record his reasons, their existence w'lll only serve to weaken his 
responsibility, and to give the colourable sanction of prudence and experience, to measures in the 
framing of which those qualities have had no share 

That it would be vain to expect that a new Council could have as much moral influence, and 
power of asserting its opinion with effect, as the Court of Directors A new body can no more 
succeed to the feelings and authority which their antiquity and their historical antecedents give to 
the East India Company than a legislature under a new name, sitting in 'Westminster, would have 
the moral ascendancy of the Houses of Lords and Commons One of the most important elements 

of usefulness will thus he necessarily wanting in any newly constituted Indian Council, as compared 
with the present 

That your Petitioners find it dilficult to conceive that the same independence in judgment and act, 
which characterizes the Court of Directors, will be found in any council all of whose Members are 
nominated by the Crown Owing their nomination to the same authority, many of them probably 
to the same individual Minister, whom they are appointed to check, and looking to him alone for 
their reappointment, their desire of recommending themselves to him, and their unwillingness to risk 
his displeasure by any serious resistance to his wishes, will be motives too strong not to be in 
danger of exercising a powerful and injurious influence over their conduct Nor are your Petitioners 
aware of any mode in which that injurious influence could be guarded against, except by conferring 
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tite opi>otrTtmenb like those of the lodges durlog Qood behaviour i which by rendering It Impossible 
to correct an error once committed would be lertously objectionable- 

That your Petitioners are equally unaWe to peredve how If the controlling body Is entirely 
nominated by the Minister that happy Indeixndence of PaHlamentary and party Influence, which has 
hitherto distingahhed the odmlnistratlon of India attd the appointments to situations of trust end 
Importance in that country can be expec t ed to continue, yoor Petitioners believe that in no Govern 
ment known to history have appohitracnti to offices and espedally to high offices been so rardy 
bestowed on any other consWerations than those of personal fitness. This characteristic, bet for 
which In oil probability India would long since have been lost to this country is your Petitioners 
conceive, entirely owing to the cfroimstance that the dispensers of patronage have been persons un 
connected with party and under no necessity of conefliating ParTiamcntary support, that, consequently 
the oppointments to offices In India have been as a rule, left to the unbiassed lodgment of the local 
authorities while the nominations to the dvH and military services have been generally bestowed on 
the middle dosses Ir re spec ti ve of political considerations and. In a large proportion on the relatives 
of persons who had dlstingalshed themsdves by thdr services In India. 

That your Petitioners therefore, think it essential that at least a majority of the Gsnncil which 
assists the Minister for India with Hs advice, should bold thdr seats Independently of his appointment 

That it b In the opinion of your Petitioners, no less necessary that the order of the transaetJon 
of business should be such as to make tire partidpation of the Council In the administration of India 
o substantial one. That to thb end. It b, hi the opinion of your Petitioners Indispensable that the 
despatches to India should not be prepared by the Mlnbtcr and laid before the Cooudl bat should 
be prepared by the Coandl or>d submitted to the Mlnbtcr This would be In accordance with the 
natural and obvious prindplc that persons chosen for thdr knowledge of a subject should suggest 
the mode of dealing with it, instead of merely gi^^'tg thdr opinion oo suggestions coming from 
elsewhere. This b abo the only mode in whldi the mcinbers of the Coundl can fed themsdves 
sufflaentiy Important or soffi d entiy resportsible to secure thdr applying thdr minds to the sublects 
before tiiem It b almost unnecessary for your Petitioners to observe, that the mlud Is called Into 
far more vigorous action by bdng required to propose than by raoely bdng called on to assent. 
The Minister has necessarily the ultimate dedslort. If he has also the Initiative he has all the 
powers which are of any practical moment A body whose only recognlred function was to find 
fault would speedily let that function fall Into desoctodc. They would fed that thdr co-operation 
In conducting the government of India was not really desired > that they were only fdt as a dog 
on the whteh of business. Thdr crlttdsm on what had been dedded wi th out thdr bdng collectivdy 
consulted would be fdt as Importunate, as mere dday and Impediment, and thdr office would 
probably be sddom sought but by those who were wflling to allow ib most Important duties to 
become nominal 

That with the duty of preparing the despatches to India, would natorally be combined the 
nomination and control of the home estabfbhmenb. Thb your Petitiooeri consider absolatdy 
essential to the utility of the Coundl If the officers through whom they work are In direct 
dependence upon an authority higher than theirs all matters of importance will In reality be settled 
be tw een the Mlnbtcr arid the sobordhutes passing over the Councfl altogether 

That a third conskderatloo to which your Petitioners attach great Importance b that the 
number of the Coandl should not be too restricted. India is so wide a Bdd that a practical 
acquaintance whh every part of lb affairs cannot be found combined In any small number 
of IndMduaU. The Council ought to contain men of general experience and knowledge 
of the world , aho men especially qaallflal by finance and revenue experience by 

Judicial experience diplomatic experience, military experience. It ought to contain persons conversant 
with the varied sodal relations and varied lostitations of Bengal Madras Bombay the 
North Vestem Provinces the Panjab and the Native States. Even the present Court of Directors, 
reduced as it b In numbers by the Act of 1853, docs not contain all the vanctles of knowledge arid 
122 
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cxpcncncc desirable ,n such a body Nether, your Pel, boners submit svould ,l be safe to limit 
the number to that Which would be strictly sufficient, supposiny all the appointments tc. be the 
best possible A certain marfin should be allowed for failures, which, even with the most 
conscientious selection, will sometimes occur ^our Petitioners, moreover, cannot overlook the 
possibility that, if the nomination takes place by a Minister at the hc.ad of a political partv, it nxi 
not always be made with exclusive reference to personal qualiUcations and it is indispensable to 
provide that such errors or faults in the nominatinp authority, so Ion? ns they arc only 
occasional, shall not seriously impair the ciTicicncy of the body 

That while these considerations plead stronyly for a body not less numerous than the present, 

-even if only regarded as advisers of the Minister, their other office, as a check on the minister, 
forms, your Petitioners submit, a no less forcible objection to any considerable reduction of the 
present number A body of six or eight will not be equal to one of eighteen m that feeling of 
independent self-reliance which is necessary to induce a public body to press its opinion on a 
Minister to whom that opinion is unacceptable However unobjcctiomblc in other respects so 
small a body may be constituted, reluctance to give offence will be likely', unless in extreme eases, 
to be a stronger habitual inducement in their minds tlnn the desire to stand up for their 
convictions. 


That if, in the opinion of your [Lordships'] Honourable House, a body can be constituted vhich 
unites the above enumerated requisites of good government in a greater degree than the Court 
of Directors, your Petitioners have only to express ihcir humble hope that y'oiir endeavours for 
that purpose may be successful. But if, in enumerating the conditions of a good sy-stem of home 
government for India, your Petitioners have in fact enumerated the qualities possessed by the 
present system, then your Petitioners pray that your [Lordships'] Honourable House will continue 
the existing powers of the Court of Directors 

That your Petitioners arc aware that the present Home Government of India is reproached with 
being a double Government j and that any arrangement by which an independent check is pro\idcd 
to the discretion of the Minister will be liable to a similar reproach But they conceive that this 
accusation originates in an entire misconception of the functions devohing on the Home Government 
of India, and m the application to it of the principles applicable to purely executive departments 
The executive Government of India is and must be, seated in India itself The Court of Directors 
is not so much an executive as a deliberative body Its principal function, and that of the Home 
Government generally, is not to direct the details of administration, but to scrutiniic and revise the 
past acts of the Indian Government $ to lay down principles, and issue general instructions for their 
future guidance, and to give or refuse sanction to great political measures', which are referred 
home for approval These duties arc more analogous to the function of Parliament, than to those 
of an Executive Board and it might almost as well be said that Parliament, as that the Government 
of India, should be constituted on the principles applicable to Executive Boards It is considered 
an excellence, not a defect, in the constitution of Parliament, to be not merely a double but a 
triple Government An executive authority, your Petitioners submit, may often with advantage be 
single, because promptitude is its first requisite But the function of passing a deliberate opinion on 
past measures, and laying down principles of future policy, is a business which, m the estimation 
of your Petitioners, admits of and requires the concurrence of more judgments than one It is no 
defect in such a body to be double, and no excellence to be single especially when it can only' 
be made so by cutting off that branch of it which by previous training is always the best prepared 
and often the only one which is prepared at all, for its peculiar duty 

That your Petitioners have heard it asserted that, in consequence of what is called the double 
Government, the Indian authorities are less responsible to Parliament and the nation, than other 
departments of the government of the Empire, since it is impossible to know on which of the 
two branches of Home Government the responsibility ought to rest Your Petitioners fearlessly 
affirm, that this impression is not only groundless, but the very reverse of the truth The Home 
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Govcmnwit of India h not lo5 bal note rcipoflilMc than any otha branch of the admfaljuatfon 
of the Stale I Inasmuch as the President of the Beard of CooimHiloncn, who ts the MlnJslcr for 
India, b as completely responsible as any other of Kcr Majesty i mlnhlers and In oJiCtlon hh 
advisers also ore responsible It Is olwa^'S certain In the ease of India, that the President of the 
Board of CoramfsslooeTS mist hare diher commanded or sanctioned oil that has been done. 
No more than this your PctHloncfS submit can be known In the case of the head of any 
department of Her Majesty s Gos-emmeoL Tor It h isot, rux can it rationally be supposed lhal any 
Minister of the Crown b uHthoot trusted advisers • and the Minister for Irsdla must for obvl'ms 
reasons be more dependent than any ether of Her Majesty s Ministers open the advice of persorts 
whose lives have been devoted to the snbject on which their advice has been {Iven But in the 
case of India, such advisers ate aiilsned to him by the cemllhrtlon of the G overnment, and they 
arc as moch tesponslWc for what they advise os he for si-hat he otdaJns while In other departments 
the Mlnistas official advisers ore the subordinates In his ofTke men often of ^cat skill and 
crperktKe but r>ot in the puHiC eye i often ooknown to the public even by name i official reserve 
predodes the possIWlrty of ascrrtalnltii what odvkc they clve and they ate responsible only to 
the Minister bhnsclf. By sihat application of terms this can be called responsible cosxmment and 
the Joint tovermoent of yotrr Petillorvers and the India Board an hrespomlblc Gmemment, yem 
Petitioners think It unnecessary (o ask. 

That without hnowinj the plan on whkh Her Majesty s MmlitCTS contemplate the transfer to the 
Oown of the servants of the Company yotrr Petitioners linj themsrives unable to approachthe debate 
quntlon of the tfxllan Army further than to point out that the hl^h military Qualities of the officas of 
that army have onqucitlotuWy sprung h a great degree (rom hs being* principal and snVslanilrc atmy 
holding Her Majatys commbsion aaJ enjoymi eoasl rank w th Ha hlaicrtys officers and your 
PelHIoneTS would earTteslly depteeate any change h» that position 

That your PnJtioners having regard to all these comldetatlons humbly pray Honourable 

House that you will net give your sanetloit to any change In the coasututlon of the IrsJ an Gnvtm 
ment daring (he conthmance of the present unhappy dHtmbancci nor without a fall previous 
lisQulry Into the openrtloin of the presertt system. And your Petiiioncn furthet pray that this 
inquiry may eitcnd to every department of Indian odminhirotion. 5u h an inqalry your Petitlonai 
lespcdfully dahn not only as • matter of Justice to themselves but because when for the first 
time in thb century the thoughts of every public man in the country ore fined on India, an Inquiry 
would be more thorough, orud hi lesrdu would cany much more lastractlon to the mind of 
PoiUamerh arid of the cocalry than at arty preceding period. 



CHAPTER XCVI 

THE PROCLAMATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


The Sepoy Mutiny had not been yet quelled when the Government of India was 
transferred from the Company to the Crown. Under the circumstance it was the 
most diplomatic move on the part of Queen Victoria and her advisers to issue 
the Proclamation. It was calculated to smooth the ruffled feelings of the people and 
reconcile them to the rule of England. And the Proclamation succeeded most 
admirably in its object or objects. 

The natives of India, in the simplicity of their hearts, look upon the Proclamation 
as the Magna Charta of their liberties. Much nonsense is talked by those who take 
their stand on this Proclamation and demand equal rights and privileges with British 
citizens. Such deluded men should be reminded of what the celebrated English historian' 
Freeman, wrote of proclamations in general. 

" But when we come to manifestoes, proclamations, here wc arc in the verj' chosen region 
of lies. He is of childlike simplicity indeed who believes every act of Parliament, as telling us not 
only what certain august persons did, but the motives which led them to do it , so is he who 
believes that the verdict and sentence of every court was necessarily perfect righteousness, even in 
times where orders were sent beforehand for the trial and execution of such a man "* 


They should also be reminded of what that well-known jurist. Sir James Stephen, 
said regarding the Queen's Proclamation, That eminent lawyer said that the 
Proclamation was merely a ceremonial document. It was not a treaty, and so it did not 
impose any responsibility and obligation on the English people. 

'^e should not also forget why it was necessary to issue the Proclamation in 
November, 1858 a proclamation full of noble and philanthropic sentiments Ever 
since the outbreak of the Mutiny, the stay-at-home natives of England were talking of 
avenging the ill-treatment which their kith and kin had received in India at the hands 
of the natives. India was no longer to be governed for the benefit of the natives 
of India, A Select Committee of the House of Commons was appointed in March, 
IS58, to inquire into the progress and prospects, and the best means to be adopted 
for the promotion of European colonization and settlement in India, especially in the 
Hill Districts and healthier climates of that country, as well as for the extension of 
our commerce with Central Asia" 


It was under the above circumstances necessary to do something to cover the 
ulterior designs of the English people by the show of philanthropy. This most probably 
accounts for the genesis of the proclamation. 

Assuming even for the sake of argument that Queen Victoria issued that 
proclamation out of love for the people of India, that is to say, that she was prompted 


* Freeman's Methods of Jlisiorical Siud^, London, ISS6, pp 258-259 
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by pure pklinlhropy sHc knew ihat, bring a conilUutional joserrign *hc could not 
compc! her mlnhlcr? to carry Into execution nil that she had laid down In the 
Prodamation. The English monarch \% merely an ornamental figure head and hence 
the Englah prmerb which says that kings and queens can do no wrong The corntTSC 
of that proverb Is also applicable to the kings nnd queens of England that Is they 
cannot set any wrong right. They cannot go against the wishes of the English people 
U Is on record that the Proclamallorr when first dratted by one ot the Ministers of 
the Queen, did not meet with her approval In the Rt'vlcv of Rcvfevs for April 
f897 'W' T Stead wrote 

•Ttie Qoctn was ibroad when the first droit of the Prodomotlon reached her U was 
0 mberobie Jelane doonncnl, withOat heart In It or rcnclon, ond wHhal U had the IricmEWe 
[II taste to oUndc to the posw the Government potscated of undcnnWnj native rert^'torra 
*nd ontoms The Q«en was revolted at the threat The Proclaroallon wooU never do — 

Her Malaty disapproves of the expression whtch dedarcs that she h« the power of tmdtnnlnlttg 
the Indian rdigloni' Her Malesty would prefer that the sublea shoald he Introdnetd In a dcclsrallon 
In the sense that rthc deep attachment which Hct Majesty fcelt to her own rrilglon and the corafort 
ond happfncis whkh she derives from Its consolation will ptcdiidc her from any attempt to Interfere 
with the native rdlports and that her servana wOl be directed to act scniimJcHJSly In acccndaoce 
with her d i r ec t I or>s. 

'Bat she wns not utHfled with merely Indicating obfecilons In detail t she had the uhok 
rroctranatlon rewrHlcn She wrote 

The Owen woaU be glad If Lord Derby would write h hlmsdl In bis cxceDent languoce bearirrg 
In mind that It H a female SovercH^ who speaVs to more than a hoadred mflUons of Eastern people 
on assomlng the direct fiovemment <jf them end after a bloody chnl war giving them pledges which 
her firtffft refgn h (o redeem and erplolnlnt the prloeipfes of her tcwnmenl Sudi a dcNnjment 
should breathe fedings of generosity benevolence and tcBgkws toleration, and point cut the 
privileges whkh the Indlam tvill receive on being placed on on equality wlih Ihe sublccls of the 
Bntbh Oown ond the prosperity following the train of eMlHatlon 

The Pfodamotion was rewritten enthcly In the spblt of your Malesly s observotlom But still 
Ifc Queen was not quite satisfied so she added In her own hand to the last seTrtervee these words : 

'^tay the God of all power grant to ns end those In onibotUy under us strength to carry out 
these ooT wfshes for the gc>od of ocr peorfie V' 

The Queen bring tin Intelligent 50\errign knew that the original proclomatlon m 
drafted by her Ministers would have estranged the feelings of the people of India and 
to had the phraseology of the ProclatnaUon altered 

But the people of India arc of childlike simplicity to hove put any follh In the 
Proclamation One Is forced Into the belief that the Prodamation was Issued to 
cover the ulterior designs of the English people for the exploitation of India.* 


* 'ce Ite duptCT on Queens Prodamation in ray Consohdodon of the Oiristlan Power In 
India.'* 

Also see John Malcolm Ludlow s 'Thoughts on the Fhpllcy of the Crown towards the Ptioces 
and People of India," Pjrabl Office Reprint. 
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PROCLAMATION By THE QUEEN IN COUNCIL TO THE 
PRINCES, CHIEFS, AND PEOPLE OF INDIA 

Victoria, by the grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the 
Colonics and Dependencies thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa, America and Australia, Queen, Defender 
of the Faith 

'O^hcreas, for divers weighty reasons, we have resolved by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, to take upon ourselves the 
Government of the territories in India heretofore administered in trust for us by the Honourable 
East India Company 

Now, therefore, we do by these presents notify and declare that, by the advice and consent 
aforesaid, we have taken upon ourselves the said government , and we hereby call upon all our 
subjects within the said territories to be faithful, and to bear true allegiance to us, our heirs and 
successors, and to submit themselves to the authority of those whom we may hereafter, from time to 

time, see fit to appoint to administer the government of our said territories, in our name and on our 
behalf 

And we, reposing special trust and confidence in the loyalty, ability, and judgment of our right 
trusty and well-beloved cousin and counsellor, Charles John, Viscount Canning, do hereby constitute 
and appoint him, the said Viscount Canning, to be our first Viceroy and Governor-General in and 
over our said territories and to administer the government thereof in our name, and generally to act 
m our name and on our behalf, subject to such orders and regulations as he shall, from time to time, 
receive from us through one of our principal Secretaries of State 

And we do hereby confirm in their several offices, civil and military, all persons now employed 
in e service of the Honourable East India Company, subject to our future pleasure, and to such 
laws and regulations as may hereafter be enacted 

hereby announce to the native princes of India that all treaties and engagements made with 
cm y or under the authority of the Honourable East India Company are by us accepted, and will 
oe scrupulously maintained, and we look for the like observance on their part 

c desire no extension of our present territorial possessions j and while we will permit no 
aggression upon our dominions or our rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no 
ment on those of others shall respect the right, dignity, and honour of native princes 
our own and we desire that they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity, 
advancement which can only be secured by internal peace and good government 
1 li\ bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the same obligations of duty 

T 'n f subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we 

shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil 

of rcir*^ ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace 

We "d^”/ disclaim alike the right and desire to impose our convictions on any of our subjects 
favo royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise 

all shall ^ aiolested or disquieted, by reason of their religious faith or observances, but that 

enjoin 11^ equal and impartial protection of the law j and we do strictly charge and 

rrlioin authority under us that they abstain from all interference with the 

Ad , worship of any of our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure 

1 IS our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be 

1 impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified, 

by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to discharge 
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Ve know and ropwt the fccHngi of altadim^nt wUh wSldi the nsttvo of India regard the 
lands InhcrHed by them fron thdr ancestor* oikI w desJrc to pro cct them In all right* connected 
therewith subject to the equitable demands of Ui State i and Wv will that acncrally In Iramlng 
and admlnUlenag the law due regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages and customs of India. 

We deeply Uracot the evils and misery wMch have b cn brought upon India by (he act* of 
ambUIoos men who have deceived their coanttymm by false reports and led them Into op'm 
rebeDlon. Our power has been shown by the soppressJon of that rebellion In the field i we desire 
to show om mercy by pardoning the offences of those wao hay b co thus misled but who desire 
to return to the path of duly 

Already In one province with a view to stop the hirthcr effusion of Wood and to hasten the 
paciflcatk>a of our Indian domWorn our Vkaoy sutd Govcttkit General has held oat the expectation 
of pardon on ccrttdn terms to the great naforlty of those who In the late unhappy dhUitbaDCCS 
basT been guilty of offences against our Government, and has dcd&rcd the punishmertt which will 
be Inflicted on those whose crime* ptxc them beyond the reach of forgiveness Ve approve btkI 
confirm the said act of our Viceroy nod Governor Gmcral and do further announce and proclaim 
as followt 

Our dcraciscy will be extended to aQ offender* »avc and except those who hove been, or shall 
be convicted of having directly taken part In the mtuder of DrWsh iubjects, VKh regard to soch 
the demands of Intlce forbid (he cxercUc of mercy 

To those who have wQliagly given asylum to murderer* knowing them to be such or who may 
have acted as leader* or instigator* In revolt, thdr lives alone can be guaranteed , but h apportioning 
the penalty due to such persons, full consideration will be given to the circumstance* under which 
they have been Induced to throw off thdr aHeglance i and large Indulgence will be shown to those 
whose ohoe* may appear to hove orlda^ted In the creduloui oeceptance of the false repodi 
drculated by designing men 

To all others in arms against the Govemm»t we hereby pr^mhe oncondJtkmal pardon amnesty 
and obffvlon of oU offence against oursdves our crown, and dignity on their return to thdr 
homes ai>d peaceful porsait*. 

It b our royal pfeasme, that these terms of grace and omnesty should be extended to all those 
who comply with these coidillons before the Ist day of January nort 

Vhen by the blessing of Providence, Internal tronqoIlUty shall b restored It b our earnest 
deshe to stimulate the peaceful Industry of India, to promote works of poWk utility ond hnprove 
ment, md to adminIsteT lb government for the b-meflt of all our sublecls resident therein. In their 
pTOsperUy will be oor strength. In their contentment our secorily and h thdr groriiudc oar best 
reward And may the God of all power grant to ui and to those In authority under us strength 
to carry out these our wishes for the good of our people 



CHAPTER XCVII 

THE END OF THE COMPANY'S RULE 

\^ith the P'-oclamation of Queen Victoria, read by Lord Canning on the 1st 
of November, IS5S, in Allahabad, terminated the rule of the East India Company. 
Allahabad forms an important landmark in the history of the Christian Power in 
India , for, it was here that Clive obtained the Dewany of Bengal from Shah Alain 
on the I2th of August 1765 The termination of the government of the Christian 
merchant "adventureis" who were "not gentlemen," was announced in that city standing 
at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamna. The natives of Great Britain were 
certainly not proud of the rise of the Christian Power in India, or of the deeds of 
the East India Company which won an empire for them in the Orient \^rites an 
English historian that — 

■'The establishment of the English po%vcr in India is an ugly one It begins in feebleness and 
cowardice, it is pervaded by rapacity, it closes with a course of fraud and falsehood, of forgery 
and treason, as stupendous as ever lay at the foundation of a great empire My Lord Macaulay, 
in that brilliant passage which opens his biographical sketch of Clive, cypresses his astonishment 
at the little interest which we take in the stor>' I do not know any stronger instance of the 
short-sightedness of clever men when they only recognise the moral sense as something to 
flavour a narrative, as you might flavour a pudding with allspice or with mace Our 
own consciences will long, ere this, have given the answer It is the instinctive 

hypocrisy of shame which has kept us Englishmen aloof from the talc of the rise of our Indian 
empire 1 suppose that the son of a transported convict in Sydney, whose father has won a fortune 
for him, who is rising in station and consideration himself, who is received at Government house, 
subscribes to chanties, sits in front-pews at church, likes nothing less than to be reminded of the 
notorious robberies and burglaries by which his father won for himself a free passage to the 
antipodes, and if they happen to be recorded in the Newgate Calendar, would only be the more 
careful to exclude that exciting work from his library Is it not so with us? Is it not in human 
nature that we should dislike to be reminded of the crimes which Clive and ''W'arren Hastings, and 
all that shameless generation which surrounded them, committed for our benefit ? I thank God that, 
until the 'W'hig essayist and cabinet minister, no man had yet had the hardihood to see the 

picturesqueness of this shameful story, to measure its capabilities as the subject of a brilliant article 
n a review"* 

The passage quoted above shows how the Indian empire of the East India Company 

was gradually b^ilt up The merchant "adventurers" never scrupled to make use of any 

means, fair or foul, to get their purposes served, and amass earthly riches, play the 
nabobs and promote industries in their native land from the "plunders piled from 

kingdoms not iheir own " It was thus that England destroyed the trade and industries 
of India 

Regarding the government of the Last India Company the author quoted above 
wrote • 


Brdtsfi India, its Races and iti History, by John Malcolm Ludlow, Vol I, pp 198-199 
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